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A HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, 


BOOK  I. 

'IIMALS  OP  THE  HoRSE  KlND. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  HORSE*. 

J^nimals  of  the  horfe-kind  deferve  a place  next  to  man  in 
a Hiftory  of  Nature.  Their  adfivity,  their  ftrength,  their 
ufefulnefs,  and  their  beauty,  all  contribute  to  render  them 
the  principal  obje&s  of  our  curiolity  and  care  ; a race  of 
creatures  in  whofe  welfare  we  are  interefted  next  to  our 
own. 

Of  all  the  quadruped  animals,  the  horfe  feems  the  mod 
beautiful;  the  noble  largenefs  of  his  form,  the  glofiy  fmooth- 

* As  it  may  happen  that  irt  a description  where  it  is  the  aim  rather  to  In- 
fert  what  is  not  ufually  known,  than  ail  that  is  known,  fome  of  the  more  ob- 
vious particulars  may  be  omitted ; I will  take  leave  to  fubjoin  in  the  notes 
the  charafteriftic  marks  of  each  animal,  as  given  us  by  Linnaeus.  «*  The  horfe, 
with  fix  cutting  teeth  before,  and  fingie-hoofed  ; a native  of  Europe  and  the 
Eaft  (but  I rather  believe  of  Africa) : a generous,  proud,  and  ftrOng  animal; 
fit  either  for  the  draught,  the  courfc,  or  the  road  ; he  is  delighted  with  woods  j 
he  takes  care  of  his  hinder  parts ; defends  himfeif  from  the  flies  with  his 
tail;  fcratches  his  fellow;  defends  its  young;  calls  by  neighing;  fleeps  after 
night-fall;  fights  by  kicking,  and  by  biting  alfo-;  rolls  on  the  ground  when  he 
fweats ; eats  the  grafs  defer  than  the  ox;  diftributes  the  feed  by  dunging; 
wants  a gall-bladder;  never  vomits;  the  foal  is  produced  with^e  feet 
tlretched  out ; he  is  injured  by  being  ftruck  on  the  ear ; upon  the  ltiffle  ; by 
being  caught  by  the  nofe  in  barnacles ; by  having  his  teeth  rubbed  with  tal- 
low ; by  the  herb  padus ; by  the  herb  phalandria ; by  the  cruculio;  by  the 
conops.  His  difeafes  are  different  in  different  countries.  A confumption  of 
the  ethmoid  bones  of  the  nofe,  called  the  glanders,  is  with  us  the  moll  infec- 
tious and  fatal.  He  eats  hemlock  without  injury.  The  mare  goes  with  foal 
*90  days.  The  placenta  is  not  fixed.  He  acquires  not  the  canine  teeth  till 
the  age  of  five  years. 
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nefs  of  his  fkin,  the  graceful  eafe  of  his  motions,  and  the 
exadf  fymmctry  of  his  diape,  have  taught  us  to  regard  him 
as  the  fird,  and  as  the  molt  perfectly  formed;  and  yet,  what 
is  extraordinary  enough,  if  we  examine  him  internally,  his 
‘dru&ure  will  be  found  the  molt  different  from  that  of  mail 
of  all  other  quadrupeds  whatfoever.  As  the  ape  approaches 
us  the  neared  in  internal  conformation,  fo  the  horfe  is  the 
mod  remote*;  a driking  proof  that  there  may  be  oppofi- 
tions  of  beauty,  and  that  all  grace'  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
One  dandard. 

To  have  an  idea  of  this  noble  animal  in  his  native  fimpli- 
city,  we  are  not  to  look  for  him  in  the  paduresor  the  dables, 
to  which  he  has  been  configned  by  man  ; but  in  thofe  wild 
and  extenfive  plains  where  he  has  been  originally  produced ; 
where  he  ranges  without  controul,  and  riots  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  luxurious  Nature,  In  this  date  of  happy  independ- 
ence, he  difdains  the  afiidance  of  man,  which  only  tends  to 
fervitwde.  In  thofe  boundlefs  trails,  whether  of  Africa  or 
New  Spain,  where  he  runs  at  liberty,  he  feems  no  way  in- 
commoded with  the  inconveniences  to  which  he  is  fubje£h 
in  Europe.  The  continual  verdure  of  the  fields  fupplies  his 
wants;  and  the  climate,  that  never  knows  a winter,  fuits  his 
conditution,  which  naturally  feems  adapted  to  heat.  His 
enemies  of  the  fored  are  but  few,  for  none  but  the  greater 
kinds  will  venture  to  attack  him  ; any  one  of  thefe  he  is 
fingly  able  to  overcome  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  con- 
tent to  find  fafety  in  fociety  ; for  the  wild  horfes  of  thofe 
countries  always  herd  together. 

In  thefe  countries,  therefore,  the  horfes  are  often  feen 
feeding  in  droves  of  five  or  fix  hundred.  As  they  do  not 
carry  on  war  againd  any  other  race  of  animals,  they  are  fa- 
tisfied  to  remain  entirely  upon  the  defenfive.  The  padures 
on  which  they  live,  fatisfy  all  their  appetites,  and  ail  other 
precautions  are  purely'for  their  fecurity,  in  cafe  of  afurprife.. 
As  they  are  never  attacked  but  at  a difadvantage,  whenever 
they  lleep  in  the  foreds,  they  have  always  one  among  their 
number  that  dands  as  centinel,  to  give  notice  of  any  ap- 
proaching danger ; and  this  office  they  take  by  turnsf.  If 

* Kiftolre  Naturtlte,  Daubenton,  vol.  vii.  p.  374. 

T Uitf  ionaire  Univerfdl*  D-.s  ^nirnaux,  p.  19. 
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a man  approaches  them  while  they  are  feeding  by  day,  their 
centinel  walks  up  boldly  near  him,  as  if  to  examine  his 
ftrength,  or  to  intimidate  him  from  proceeding  *,  but  if  the 
approaches  within  pifiol  {hot,  the  centinel  then  thinks 
it  high  time  to  alarm  his  fellows ; this  he  does  by  a loud 
kind  of  fnorting,  upon  which  they  all  take  the  fignal,  and 
ily  off  with  the  fpeed  of ; the  wind  j their-  faifhful  centinel 
bringing  up  the  rear*. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  from  what  country  the  horfe  came 
originally.  It  fhould  feem  that  the  colder  climates  do  not 
agree  with  his  conftitution  ; for  although  he  is  found  almoft 
in  them  all,  yet  his  form  is  altered  there,  and  he  is  found  at 
once  diminutive  and  ill-fhaped.  We  have  the  teftimony  of 
the  ancients  that  there  were  wild  horfes  once  in  Europe  £ at 
prefent,  however,  they  are  totally  brought  under  fubjeftion ; 
and  even  thofe  which  are  found  in  America  are  of  a Spanifh 
breed,  which  being  fent  thither  upon  its  firft  difcovery,  have 
fince  become  wild,  and  have  fpread  over  all  the  fouth  of  that 
vafi  continent,  almoft  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  Thefe,  in 
general,  are  a fmail  breed,  of  about  fourteen  hands  high. 
They  have  thick  jaws  and  clumfy  joints ; their  ears  and 
neck*  alfo,  are  long  $ they  are  eafily  tamed  ; for  the  horfe  by 
nature  is  a gentle  complying  creature,  and  refills  rather 
from  fear  than  obftinacy.  They  are  caught  by  a kind  of 
nooze,  and  then  held  fall  by  the  legs,  and  tied  to  a tree, 
where  they  are  left  for  two  days  without  food  or  drink.  By 
that  time,  they  begin  to  grow  manageable  ; and  in  fome 
weeks  they  become  as  tame  as  if  they  had  never  been  in  a 
ftate  of  wildnefs.  If,  by  any  accident,  they  are  once  more 
fet  at  liberty,  they  never  become  wild  again,  but  know  their 
mafters,  and  come  to  their  call.  Some  of  the  buccaneers 
have  often  been  agreeably  furprifed,  after  a long  abfence, 
to  fee  their  faithful  horfes  once  more  prefent  themfelves, 
with  their  ufual  afiiduity ; and  come  up,  with  afondfubmif- 
fion,  to  receive  the  rein. 

Thefe  American  horfes,  however,  cannot  properly  be 
ranked  among  the  wild  races,  fince  they  were  originally 
Jared  from  fuch  as  were  tame.  It  is  not  in  the  new,  but  the 
old  world  that  we  are  to  look  for  this  animal,  in  a true  ftate 

* Labat.  tome  vil. 
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of  nature  j in  the  extenfive  deferts  of  Africa,  in  Arabia,  and 
thofe  wide  fpread  countries  that  feparate  Tartary  from  the 
more  fouthern  nations.  VaR  droves  of  thefe  animals  are 
feen  wild  among  the  Tartars:  they  are  of  a fmall  breed,  ex- 
tremely fwift,  and  very  readily  evade  their  purfuers.  As 
they  go  together,  they  will  not  admit  of  any  ftrange  animals 
among  them,  though  even  of  their  own  kind.  Whenever 
they  find  a tame  horfe  attempting  to  affociate  with  them, 
they  infiantly  gather  round  him,  and  loon  oblige  him  to  feek 
fafety  by  flight.  There  are  vafi  numbers  alfo  of  wild  horfes 
to  the  north  of  China,  but  they  are  of  a weak,  timid  breed  j 
fmall  of  Rature,  and  ufelefs  in  war. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  are  numbers  of  horfes,  in 
a Rate  of  nature,  but  fmall,  vicious,  and  untameable.  They 
are  found  wild,  alfo,  in  feveral  other  parts  parts  of  Africa ; 
but  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  that  country  either  want  the 
art  to  tame  them,  or  feem  ignorant  of  their  ufes.  It  is  com- 
mon with  the  Negroes,  who  are  carried  over  from  thence  to 
America,  when  they  firR  fee  a horfe,  to  teRify  both  terror 
and  furprife.  Thefe  poor  men  feem  not  to  have  any  know- 
ledge of  fuch  a creature  ; and*  though  the  horfe  is  probably 
a native  of  their  own  country,  they  have  let  all  the  reR  of 
mankind  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  fervices,  without  turning 
them  to  any  advantage  at  home.  In  fome  parts  of  Africa, 
therefore,  where  the  horfe  runs  wild,  the  natives  feem  to 
confider  him  rather  in  the  light  of  a dainty  for  food,  than 
an  ufeful  creature,  capable  of  afiiRing  them  either  in  war  or 
labour : riding  feems  a refinement  that  the  natives  of  An- 
gola or  Caffraria  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain  to ; and 
whenever  they  catch  a horfe,  it  is  only  with  an  intent  to  eat 
him. 

But  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  where  the  horfe  runs 
wild,  Arabia  produces  the  moR  beautiful  breed,  the  moR 
generous,  fwift,  and  perfevering.  . They  are  found,  though 
not  in  great  numbers,  in  the  deferts  of  that  country  ; and 
the  natives  ufe  every  Rratagerr  to  take  them.  Although  they 
are  a&ive  and  beautiful,  yet  they  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe 
that  are  bred  up  tame  $ they  are  of  a brown  colour,  their 
rr.ane  and  tail  very  fhort,  and  the  hair  black  and  tufted  *. 

* Mum.  Deftxipt.  de  l’Afrique,  lib.  i.  p.  51. 
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Their  fwiftnefs  is  incredible  ; the  attempt  to  purfue  them  in 
the  ufual  manner  of  the  chafe,  with  dogs,  would  be  entirely 
fruitlefs.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  that  they  are 
inftantly  out  of  view,  and  the  dogs  themfelves  give  up  the 
vain  purfuit.  The  only  method,  therefore,  of  taking  them  is 
by  traps,  hidden  in  the  fand,  which  entangling  their  feet, 
the  hunter  at  length  comes  up,  and  either  kills  them  or  car- 
ries them  home  alive.  If  the  horfe  be  young,  he  is  confider- 
cd  among  the  Arabians  as  a very  great  delicacy ; and  they 
feaft  upon  him  while  any  part  is  found  remaining  5 but  if, 
from  his  fhape  or  vigour,  he  promifes  to  be  ferviceable  in  his 
more  noble  capacity,  they  take  the  ufual  methods  of  taming 
him,  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  he  foon  becomes  an  ufeful 
domeftic  animal. 

The  ufual  manner  of  trying  their  fwiftnefs  is  by  hunting 
the  oftrich  : the  horfe  is  the  only  animal  whofe  fpeed  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  this  creature,  which  is  found  in  the  fandy 
plains,  with  which  thofe  countries  abound.  The  inftant  the 
oftrich  perceives  itfelf  aimed  at,  it  makes  to  the  mountains, 
while  the  horfeman  purfues  with  all  the  fwiftnefs  poflible, 
and  endeavours  to  cut  off  its  retreat.  The  chafe  then  con- 
tinues along  the  plain,  while  the  oftrich  makes  ufe  of  both 
legs  and  wings  to  aflift  its  motion.  However,  a horfe  of  the 
firft  fpeed  is  able  to  out-run  it  5 fo  that  the  poor  animal  is 
then  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  art  to  elude  the  hunter,  by 
frequently  turning  : at  length,  finding  all  efcape  hopelefs,  it 
hides  its  head  wherever  it  can,  and  fuffers  itfelf  tamely  to  be 
taken.  If  the  horfe,  in  a trial  of  this  kind,  {hews  great 
fpeed,  and  is  not  readily  tired,  his  price  becomes  propor- 
tionally great,  and  there  are  fome  horfes  valued  at  a thou- 
fand  ducats. 

But  the  horfes  thus  caught,  or  trained  in  this  manner,  are 
at  prefent  but  very  few  5 the  value  of  Arabian  horfes,  over 
all  the  world,  has,  in  a great  meafure,  thinned  the  deferts  of 
the  wild  breed ; and  there  are  very  few  to  be  found  in  thofe 
countries,  except  fuch  as  are  tame.  The  Arabians,  as  we 
are  told  by  hillorians,  firft  began  the  management  of  horfes 
in  the  time  of  Sheque  Ifmael.  Before  that,  they  wandered 
wild  along  the  face  of  the  country,  negledled  and  ufelefs ; 
but  the  natives  then  firft  began  to  tame  their  fiercenefs,  and 
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to  improve  their  beauty  ; fo  that  at  prefent  they  pofiefs  a race 
of  the  mod  beautiful  horfes  in  the  world,  with  which  they 
drive  a trade,  and  furnifh  the  (tables  of  princes  at  immenfe 
prices. 

There  is  fcarce  an  Arabian,  how  poor  foevtr,  but  is  pro- 
vided with  his  horfe  *.  They,  in  general,  make  ufe  of  mares 
in  their  ordinary  excurfions  ; experience  having  taught  them 
that  they  fupport  fatigue,  third,  and  hunger,  better  than  the 
horfes  are  found  to  do.  They  are  alfo  lets  vicious,  of  a 
gentler  nature,  and  are  not  fo  apt  to  neigh.  They  are  more 
harmlefs  alfo  among  themfelves,  not  fo  apt  to  kick  or  hurt 
each  other,  but  remain  whole  days  together  without  the 
lead  mifehief.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  fond  of 
mares ; and  the  Arabians  fell  them  fuch  horfes  as  they  do 
not  choofe  to  keep  for  dallions  at  home.  They  preferve  the 
pedigree  of  their  horfes  with  great  care,  and  for  feveral  ages 
back.  They  know  their  alliances  and  all  their  genealogy  ; 
they  didinguifh  the  races  by  different  names,  and  divide 
them  into  three  claffes.  The  fird  is  that  of  the  nobles,  the 
ancient  breed,  and  unadulterated  on  either  fide : the  fecond 
is  that  of  the  horfes  of  the  ancient  race,  but  adulterated; 
and  the  third  is  that  of  the  common  and  inferior  kind:  the 
lad  they  fell  at  a low  price ; but  thofe  of  the  fird  clafs,  and 
even  of  the  fecond,  amongd  which  are  found  horfes  of  equal 
value  to  the  former,  are  fold  extremely  dear.  They  know, 
by  long  experience,  the  race  of  a horfe  by  his  appearance ; 
they  can  tell  the  name,  the  furname,  the  colour,  and  the 
marks  properly  belonging  to  each.  When  they  are  not  pof- 
feffed  of  dallions  of  the  noble  race  themfelves,  for  their 
mares,  they  borrow  from  their  neighbours,  paying  a proper 
price  as  with  us,  and  receive  a written  attedation  of  the 
whole.  In  this  attedation  is  contained  the  name  of  the  horfe 
and  the  mare,  and  their  refpe&ive  genealogies.  When  the 
mare  has  produced  her  foal,  new  witneffes  are  called,  and  a 
new  attedation  figned,  in  which  are  deferibed  the  marks  of 
the  foal,  and  the  day  noted  when  it  was  brought  forth. 
Thefe  attedations  increafe  tire  value  of  the  horfe  ; and  they  / 
are  given  to  the  perfon  who  buys  him.  The  mod  ordinary 
mare  of  this  race  fells  for  five  hundred  crowns  ; there  are 
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many  that  fell  for  a thoufand  ; and  fome  of  the  very  fined 
kinds  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  As  the -Ara- 
bians have  no  other  houfe  but  a tent  to  live  in,  this  alfo  ferves 
them  for  a (table  ; fo  that  the  mare,  the  foal,  the  hufband, 
the  wife,  and  the  children,  lie  all  together  indifcriminately  ; 
the  little  children  are  often  feen  upon  the  body,  or  the  neck 
of  the  mare,  while  thefe  continue  inoffenfive  and  harmlefs, 
permitting  them  thus  to  play  with  and  carefs  them  without 
any  injury.  The  Arabians  never  beat  their  horfes:  they 
treat  them  gently ; they  fpeak  to  them,  and  feem  to  hold  a 
difcourfe ; they  ufe  them  as  friends  ; they  never  attempt  to 
increafe  their  fpeed  by  the  whip,  nor  fpur  them  but  in  cafes 
of  neceflity.  However,  when  this  happens,  they  fet  off  with 
amazing  fwiftnefs ; they  leap  over  obftacies  with  as  much 
agility  as  a buck  ; and,  if  the  rider  happens  to  fall,  they  are 
fo  manageable  that  they  (land  (till  in  the  midft  of  their  moll 
rapid  career.  The  Arabian  horfes  are  of  a middle  fize,  eafy 
in  their  motions,  and  rather  inclined  to  leannefs  than  fat. 
They  are  regularly  drefled  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
with  fuch  care  that  the  fmalleft  roughnefs  is  not  left  upon 
their  fkins.  They  wa(h  the  legs,  the  mane,  and  the  tail, 
which  they  never  cut';  and  which  they  feldom  comb,  left 
they  fhould  thin  the  hair.  They  give  them  nothing  to  eat 
during  the  day ; they  only  give  them  to  drink  once  or  twice ; 
and  at  fun-fet  they  hang  a bag  to  their  heads,  in  which  there 
is  about  half  a bufhel  of  clean  barley.  They  continue  eat- 
ing the  whole  night,  and  the  bag  is  again  taken  away  the 
next  morning.  They  are  turned  out  to  pnfture  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  when  the  grafs  is  pretty  high,  and  at 
which  time  the  mares  are  given  to  the  ftallion.  When  the 
fpring  is  pad,  they  take  them  again  from  pafture,  and  they 
get  neither  grafs  nor  hay  during  the  reft  of  the  year  ; barley 
is  their  only  food,  except  now  and  then  a little  draw.  The 
mane  of  the  foal  is  always  clipped  when  about  a year  or 
eighteen  months  old,  in  order  to  make  it  ftronger  and 
thicker.  They  begin  to  break  them  at  two  years  old,  or  two 
years  and  an  half  at  fartheft  ; they  never  faddle  or  bridle 
them  till  at  that  age  ; and  then  they  are  always  kept  ready 
faddled  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  from  morning  till  fun-fet,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  againft  any  furprife.  They  at  prefent 
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feem  fenfible  of  the  great  advantage  their  horfes  are  to  the 
country  ; there  is  a law,  therefore,  that  prohibits  the  ex- 
portation of  the  mares,  and  fuch  ftallions  as  are  brought  into 
England  are  generally  purchafed  on  the  Eaftern  fhores  of 
Africa,  and  come  round  to  us  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  in  general  lefs  in  flature  than  our  own,  being  not 
above  fourteen,  or  fourteen  hands  and  a half  high ; their 
motions  are  much  more  graceful  and  fwifter  than  of  our  own 
horfes ; but,  neverthelefs,  their  fpeed  is  far  from  being 
equal ; they  run  higher  from  the  ground ; their  ftroke  is  not 
fo  long  and  clofe;  and  they  are  far  inferior  in  bottom.  Still, 
however,  they  muft  be  confidered  as  the  firft  and  fineft  breed 
in  the  world ; and  that  from  which  all  others  have  derived 
their  principal  qualifications.  It  is  even  probable  that,  Arabia 
is  the  original  country  of  horfes ; fince  there,  inftead  of 
eroding  the  breed,  they  take  every  precaution  to  keep  it  en- 
tire. In  other  countries  they  muft  continually  change  the 
races,  or  their  horfes  would  foon  degenerate  *,  but  there  the 
fame  blood  has  paft  down  through  a long  fucceflion,  without 
any  diminution  either  of  force  or  beauty. 

The  race  of  Arabian  horfes  has  fpread  itfelf  into  Barbary, 
among  the  Moors,  and  has  even  extended  acrofs  that  exten- 
five  continent  to  the  Weftern  fhores  of  Africa.  Among  the 
Negroes  of  Gambia  and  Senegal,  the  chiefs  of  the  country 
are  poflefied  of  horfes  ; which,  though  little,  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  extremely  manageable.  Inftead  of  barley,  they 
are  fed  in  thofe  countries,  with  maize,  bruifed  and  reduced 
into  meal,  and  mixed  up  with  milk  when  they  defign  to  fat- 
ten them.  Thefe  are  confidered  as  next  to  the  Arabian  horfes, 
both  for  fwiftnefs  and  beauty;  but  they  are  rather  ftill  fmaller 
than  the  former.  The  Italians  have  a peculiar  fport,  in  which 
horfes  of  this  breed  run  againft  each  other.  They  have  no 
riders,  but  faddles  fo  formed  as  to  flap  againft  the  horfes* 
Tides  as  they  move,  and  thus  to  fpur  them  forward.  They 
are  fet  to  run  in  a kind  of  railed  walk,  about  a mile  long, 
out  of  which  they  never  attempt  to  efcape;  but,  when  they 
once  fet  forward,  they  never  ftop,  although  the  walk  from 
one  end  to  the  other  is  covered  with  a crowd  of  fpeeftators, 
which  opens  and  gives  way  as  the  horfes  approach.  Our 
horfes  'would  fcarcely,  in  this  manner,  face  a crowd,  and 
continue  their  fpeed,  without  a rider,  through  the  midft  of 
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jsl  ijriukitude;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a little  furprifing  how  in  fuch 
a place  the  horfes  find  their  own  way.  However,  what  our 
Englidi  horfes  may  want  in  fagacity,  they  make  up  by  their 
fwiftnefs ; and  it  has  been  found  upon  computation  that 
their  fpeed  is  nearly  one  fourth  greater,  even  carrying  a ri- 
der, than  that  of  the  fwifted  Barb  without  one. 

The  Arabian  breed  has  been  diffufed  into  Egypt  as  well  as 
Barbary,  and  into  Perfia  aifo;  where,  as  we  are  told  by 
Marcus  Paulus,  there  are  duds  of  ten  thoufand  white  mares 
all  together,  very  fleet,  and  with  the  hoof  fo  hard  that  fhoe- 
ing  is  unneceflary.  ’ In  thefe  countries,  they  in  general  give 
their  horfes  the  fame  treatment  that  they  give  in  Arabia,  ex- 
cept that  they  litter  them  upon  a bed  of  their  own  dung, 
dried  in,  the  fun,  and  then  reduced  to  powder.  When  this, 
which  is  fpread  under  the  horfe  about  five  inches  thick,  is 
moidened,  they  dry  it  again,  and  fpread  it  as  before.  The 
horfes  of  thefe  countries  a good  deal  refemble  each  other. 
They  are  ufually  of  a flender  make  *,  their  legs  fine,  bony, 
and  far  apart ; a thin  mane,  a fine  cred ; a beautiful  head  ; 
the  ear  fmall  and  well  pointed  j the  fhoulder  thin  ; the  fide 
rounded,  without  any  unfightly  prominence ; the  croup  is  a 
little  of  the  longed,  and  the  tail  is  generally  fet  high.  The 
race  of  horfes,  however,  is  much  degenerated  in  Numidia ; 
the  natives  having  been  difcouraged  from  keeping  the  breed 
up  by  the  Turks,  who  feize  upon  all  the  good  horfes,  with- 
out paying  the  owners  the  fmalled  gratuity  for  their  care  in 
bringing  them  up.  The  Tingitanians  and  Egyptians  have 
now,  therefore,  the  fame  of  rearing  the  'fined  horfes,  both 
for  fize  and  beauty.  The  fmalled  of  thefe  lad  are  ufually 
fixteen  hands  high ; and  all  of  them  diaped,  as  they  exprefs 
it,  with  the  elegance  of  an  antelope. 

Next  to  the  Barb,  travellers  generally  rank  the  Spanifh 
genette.  Thefe  horfes,  like  the  former,  are  little,  but  ex- 
tremely fwift  and  beautiful.  The  head  is  fomething  of  the 
larged ; the  mane  thick ; the  ears  long,  but  well  pointed ; 
the  eyes  filled  with  fire ; the  fhoulder  thickifh,  and  the  bread 
full  and  large.  The  croup  round  and  large  *,  the  legs  beau- 
tiful, and  without  hair  ; the  padern  a little  of  the  longed,  as 
in  the  Barb,  and  the  hoof  rather  too  high.  Neverthelefs, 
they  move  with  great  eafe,  and  carry  themfelves  extremely 
well.  Their  mod  ufual  colour  is  black,  or  a dark  bay. 
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They  feldom  or  never  have  white  legs,  or  white  fnip.  The 
Spaniards,  who  have  a groundlefs  averfion  to  thefe  marks, 
never  breed  from  fuch  as  have  them.  They  are  all  branded 
on  the  buttock  with  the  owner’s  name ; and  thofe  of  the 
province  of  Andalufia  pafs  for  the  beft.  Thefe  are  faid  to 
poflefs  courage,  obedience,  grace,  and  fpirit,  in  a greater 
degree  than  even  the  Barb  ; and,  for  this  reafon,  they  have 
been  preferred  as  war-horfes  to  thofe  of  any  other  country. 

The  Italian  horfes  were  once  more  beautiful  than  they  are 
at  prefent,  for  they  have  greatly  negle&ed  the  breed.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  there  are  Hill  found  fome  beautiful  horfes  among 
them,  particularly  among  the  Neapolitans,  who  chiefly  ufe 
them  for  the  draught.  In  general,  they  have  large  heads 
and  thick  necks.  They  are  alfo  reftiff,  and  ?confequently 
unmanageable.  Thefe  faults,  however,  are  recompenfed  by 
the  largenefs  of  their  fize,  by  their  fpirit,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  motion.  They  are  excellent  for  fhew,  and  have  a pe- 
culiar aptitude  to  prance. 

The  Danifh  horfes  are  of  fuch  an  excellent  fize  and  fo 
ftrong  a make,  that  they  are  preferred  to  all  others  for  the 
draught.  There  are  fome  of  them  perfectly  well  fhaped  ; 
but  this  but  feldom  feen,  for  in  general  they  are  found  to 
have  a thick  neck,  heavy  fhoulders,  long  and  hollow  back, 
and  a narrow  croup : however,  they  all  move  well,  and  are 
found  excellent  both  for  parade  and  war.  They  are  of  all 
colours,  and  often  of  whimfical  ones,  fome  being  ftreaked 
like  the  tiger,  or  mottled  like  the  leopard. 

The  German  horfes  are  originally  from  Arabian  and 
Barbary  frocks  ; neverthelefs,.  they  appear  to  be  fmall  and 
ill  fhaped  : it  is  faid  alfo,  that  they  are  weak  and  wafhy, 
with  tender  hoofs.  The  Hungarian  horfes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  excellent  for  the  draught,  as  well  as  the  faddle. 
The  Huflars,  who  ufe  them  in  war,  ufually  flit  their  noftrils  ; 
which  is  done,  as  it  is  faid,  to  prevent  their  neighing,  but, 
perhaps,  without  any  real  foundation. 

The  Dutch  breed  is  good  for  the  draught,  and  is  gene- 
rally ufed  for  that  purpofe  over  Europe  ; the  beft  come  from 
the  province  of  Friezland.  The  Flanders  horfes  are  much 
inferior  to  the  former  *,  they  have  moft  commonly  large 
heads,  flat  feet,  and  fwollen  legs  j which  are  an  eflential 
blemifh  in  horfes  of  this  kind. 
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The  French  hovfes  are  of  various  kinds;  hut  they  have 
few  that  are  good.  The  bed  horfes  of  that  country  come 
Irom  Li  moon  ; they  have  a ftrong  re  femb  lance  to  the  Barb, 
and,  like  them,  are  excellent  for  the  chafe  ; but  they  are 
flow  in  coming  to  perfection  : they  are  to  be  carefully-treated 
while  young,  and  mud  not  be  backed  till  they  are.  eight 
years  old.  Normandy  fumifhes  the  next  belt ; which,  though 
not  fa  good  for  the  chafe,  are  yet  better  for  war.  In  general, 
the. French  horfes  have  the  fault  of  being  heavy  fhouldered, 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  fault  of  the  Barb,  which  is  too  thin 
in  the  fhoulder,  and  is,  confequently,  apt,  to  be  fhoulder- 
ftipt. 

Having  mentioned  the  horfes  mod  ufually  known  in  Europe, 
we  pafs  on  to  thofe  of  more  didant  countries,  of  whofe 
horfes  we  can  only  judge  by  report.  We  mentioned  the 
wild  horfes  of  America.  Such  as  are  tame,  if  we  may  credit 
the  lated  reports*,  are  admirable.  Great  numbers  of  thefe 
are  bred  up  to  the  chafe,  and  are  chiefly  kept  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  particularly  at  Quito.  The  hunters,  as  Ulloa  informs 
us,  are  divided  into  two  clafles  ; one  part  on  foot,  the  other 
on  ho.rfeb.ack : the  bufinefs  of  the  footmen  is  to  rouze  the 
deer ; and  that  of  the  horfemen,  to  hunt  it  down.  They 
all,  at  break  of  day,  repair  to  the  place  appointed,  which 
is  generally  on  the  fummit  of  an  hill,  with  every  man  his 
greyhound.  The  horfemen  place  themfelves  on  the  highed 
peaks  ; whild  thofe  on  foot  range  the  precipices,  making  an 
hideous  noife,  in  order  to  dart  the  deer.  Thus  the  com- 
pany extend  themfelves  three  or  four  leagues,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  their  numbers.  On  darting  any  game,  the  horfe 
which  fird  perceives  it,  fets  off",  and  the  rider,  being  un- 
able to  guide  or  dop  him,  purfues  the  chafe,  fometimes 
down  fuch  a deep  Hope,  that  a man  on  foot,  with  the  greated 
care,  could  hardly  keep  his  legs ; from  thence  he  flies  up  a 
dangerous  afeent ; or  along  the  fide  of  a mountain,  fo  that  a 
perfon  not  ufed  to  this  exercife,  would  thinx  it  much  fafer 
to  throw  himfelf  out  of  the  faddle,  than  commit  his  life  to 
the  precipitate  ardour  of  his  horfe.  The  other  horles,  which 
join  in  the  chafe,  do  not  wait  for  the  riders  to  animate  them; 
they  fet  forward  immediately  upon  feeing  another  at  full 
* Ulloa’s  Voyage,  vol,  i.  p.  464, 
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fpeed  ; and  it  becomes  prudence  in  the  rider  to  give  them 
their  way,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  let  them  feel  the  fpur, 
to  carry  him  over  the  precipices.  Thefe  horfes  are  backed 
and  exercifed  to  this  method  of  hunting ; and  their  ufual 
pace  is  trotting. 

There  are  faid  to  be  very  good  horfes  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.  Thofe  of  Crete  were  in  great  reputation  among 
the  ancients,  for  their  fwiftnefs  and  force  ; however,  at  pre- 
fent  they  are  but  little  ufed,  even  in  the  country  itfelf,  be- 
caufe  of  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  which  is  there  very 
rocky  and  mountainous.  The  original  horfes  of  Morocco 
are  much  fmaller  than  the  Arabian  breed ; however,  they 
are  very  fwift  and  vigorous.  In  Turkey  there  are  to  be 
found  horfes  of  almod  all  races : Arabians,  Tartars,  Hun- 
garians, and  thofe  natural  to  the  place.  The  latter  are  very 
beautiful  and  elegant ; they  have  a great  deal  of  fire,  fwift- 
nefs, and  management ; but  they  are  not  able  to  fupport 
fatigue : they  eat  little ; they  are  eafily  heated ; and  they 
have  lkins  fo  fenfible,  that  they  can  fcarcely  bear  the  rub- 
bing of  the  dirrup.  The  Perfian  horfes  are,  in  general,  the 
moft  beautiful  and  moft  valuable  of  all  the  ead.  The  paftures 
in  the  plains  of  Media,  Perfepolis,  Ardebil,  and  Derbent, 
are  excellent  for  the  purpofe  of  rearing  them ; and  there 
were  bred  in  thofe  places  vad  numbers,  by  order  of  the 
government  of  Perfia,  while  that  country  was  under  any 
government.  Pietro  della  Valle  prefers  the  horfes  of  Perfia 
to  thofe  of  Italy  *,  and  informs  us,  that  they  are  in  general 
of  a middle  fize  ; and  although  fome  are  found  even  of  the 
fmalled  ftature,  yet  that  does  not  impair  their  beauty  or 
their  drength  : yet,  in  fome  places,  they  are  found  of  a very 
good  fize,  and  as  large  as  the  Englifh  faddle-horfes  are  gene- 
rally found  to  be : they  have  all  a thin  head,  a fine  creft,  a 
narrow  bread,  fmall  ears  well  placed,  the  legs  fine,  the  hoof 
hard,  and  the  croup  beautiful;  they  are  docile,  fpirited,  nimble, 
hardy,  courageous,  and  capable  of  fupporting  a very  great 
fatigue  ; they  run  very  fwiftly,  without  being  eafily  fatigued ; 
they  are  drong  and  eafy,  being  only  fupplied  with  barley  and 
chopped  draw  ; they  are  put  to  grafs  only  for  fix  weeks  in  the 
fpring;  they  have  always  the  tail  at  full  length,  and  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  geldings  among  the  number ; they  are  defended 
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from  the  air,  as  in  England,  by  body-clothes ; they  attend 
them  with  the  moft  punctual  exadlnefs ; and  they  are  Tid 
generally  in  a fnaffle,  without  fpurs.  Great  numbers  of 
thefe  are  every  year  tranfported  into  Turkey,  but  chiefly 
into  the  Eaft-Indies  : however*  after  all,  travellers  agree 
that  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Arabian  horfes, 
either  for  courage,  force,  or  beauty ; and  that  the  latter 
are  eagerly  fought,  even  in  Perfia. 

The  horfes  of  India  are  of  a very  indifferent  kind,  being 
weak  and  walhy.  Thofe  which  are  ufed  by  the  grandees  of 
the  country,  come  from  Perfia  and  Arabia  *,  they  are  fed 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  hay  during  the  day  ; and  at  night 
they  have  boiled  peas,  mixed  with  fugar  and  butter,  inftead 
of  oats  or  barley : this  nourifhment  fupports  them,  and  gives 
them  ftrength;  other  wife,  they  would  foon  fink  and  dege- 
nerate. Thofe  naturally  belonging  to  the  country*  are  very 
fmall  and  vicious.  Some  are  fo  very  little,  that  Taverner  re- 
ports, that  the  young  Mogul  prince,  at  the  age  of  feven  or  eight, 
rode  one  of  thofe  little  horfes,  that  was  not  much  larger  than  a 
grey-hound  : and  it  is  not  long  fince  one  of  thefe  was  brought 
over  into  this  country,  as  a prefent  to  the  Q^een,  that  mea- 
fures  no  more  than  nine  hands  high  ; and  is  not  much  larger 
than  a common  maftiff.  It  would  feem,  that  climates  ex- 
cefhvely  hot,  are  unfavourable  to  this  animal.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  horfes  of  the  Gold-coaft,  and  of  Guinea,  are  ex- 
tremely little,  but  very  manageable.  It  is  a common  ex- 
ercife  with  the  grandees  of  that  country,  who  are  excellent 
horfemen,  to  dart  out  their  lances  before  them  upon  full 
gallop,  and  to  catch  them  again  before  they  come  to  the 
ground.  They  have  a fport  alfo  on  horfe-back,  that  re- 
quires great  dexterity  in  the  rider,  .and  a great  (hare  of 
a&ivity  in  the  horfe  : they  ftrike  off  a ball,  with  a battledore, 
while  they  are  upon  a full  gallop,  and  purfuing  it,  ftrike  it 
again  before  it  comes  to  the  ground  ; and  this  they  continue 
for  a mile  together,  ftriking  fometimes  to  the  right,  and 
fometimes  to  the  left,  with  amazing  fpeed  and  agility. 

The  horfes  of  China  are  as  indifferent  as  thofe  of  India  : 
they  are  weak,  little,  ill-fhaped,  and  cowardly.  Thofe  of 
Corea  are  not  above  three  feet  high : almoft  all  the  breed 
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there  are  made  geldings,  and  are  fo, timorous,  that  they  can 
be  rendered  no  way  ferviceable  in,  war;  fo  that  it  may  be 
find,  that  the  Tartar  horfes  were  properly  the  conquerors  of 
China.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  very  ferviceable  in  war ; and 
although  but  of  a middle  fize,  yet  they  are  furprifingly  patient, 
vigorous,  fwift,  and  bold;  their'  hoofs  are  extremely  hard, 
though  rather  too  narrow ; their  heads  are  fine,  but  rather 
too  little  ; the  neck  is  long  and  (tiff ; the  legs  of  the  longed  ; 
and  yet,  with  all  thefe  -faults,  they  are  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent breed.  The  Tartars  live  with  their  horfes  - pretty 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Arabians  do  ; they  begin 
to  back  them  at  the  age  of  feven  or  eight  months,  placing 
, their  children  upon  them,  who  manage  them  even  at  that 
early  age.  By  thefe  means  they  break  them  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, till  at  laft,  about  the  age  of  fix  or  feven  years,  they  are 
capable  of  enduring  amazing  hardfhips.  Thus  they  have 
been  known  to  march  two  or  three  days  without  once  flop- 
ping ; to  continue  five  or  fix,  without  eating  any  thing  ex- 
cept an  handful  of  grafs  at  every  eight  hours  ; and,  befides,  to 
remain  without  drinking  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  Thefe 
horfes,  which  are  fo  vigorous  in  their  own  country,  lofe  all 
their  flrength  when  they  are  brought  into  China  or  the  In- 
dies ; but  they  thrive  pretty  well  in  Perfia  and  Turkey.  The 
race  of  little  Tartars  towards  the  north,  have  alfo  a breed  of 
little  horfes,  which  they  fet  fuch  a value  upon,  that  it  is  for- 
bidden to  fell  them  to  flrangers : thefe  horfes  have  the  very 
fame  qualities  with  thofe  of  the  larger  kind ; which  they 
probably  derive  from  a fimilar  treatment.  There  are  alfo 
very  fine  horfes  in  Circaffia  and  Mingrelia.  There  are  fome 
greatly  efteemed  in  the  Ukraine,  in  Walachia,  Poland,  and 
Sweden  ; but  we  have  no  particular  accounts  of  their  excel- 
lencies or  defedls. 

If  we  confult  tile  ancients  on  the  mature  and  qualities  of 
the  horfes  of  different  countries,  we  learn,  that  the  Grecian 
horfes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Theffaly,  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  excellent  for  war  ; that  thofe  of  Achaia  were 
the  large  ft  that  were  known ; that  the  raofl  beautiful  came 
from  Egypt*  which  bred  great  numbers  ; that  the  horfes  of 
Ethiopia  were  not  in  efteem,  from  the  heat  of  the  country ; 
that  Arabia  and  Afric  furnifhed  very  beautiful  horfes,  > and 
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very  fit  for  the  courfe ; that  thofe  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
of  Apulia,  were  very  good  ; that  in  Sicily,  Capadocia,  Sy- 
ria, Armenia,  Media,  and  Perfia,  there  were  excellent  horfes, 
equally  efteemed  for  their  fpeed  and  vigour  ; that  -thofe  of 
Sardinia  and  Corfica,  though  fmall,  were  fpirited  and  cou- 
rageous.; that  thofe  of  Spain  refembled  the  Parthian  horfes^ 
in  being  very  well  adapted  for  war;  that  in  Walachia  and 
Tranfylvania,  there  were  horfes  with  bufhy  tails,  and  manes 
hanging  down  to  the  ground,  which,*  neverthelefs,  were  ex- 
tremely fwift  and  a&ive  ; that  the  Danifn  horfes  were  good 
leapers ; thofe  of  Scandinavia,  though  little,  were  well 
fhaped,  and  pofTeffed  of  great  agility ; that  the  Flanders 
breed  was  flrong;  that  the  Gaulifh  horfes  were  good  for 
carrying  burthens;  that  the  German  breeds  were  fo  bad,  fo 
diminutive,  and  ill-fhaped,  that  no  ufe  could  be  made  of 
them  ; that  the  Swifs  and  Hungarian  horfes  were  good  ; and, 
laftly,  that  thofe  of  India  were  very  diminutive  and  feeble. 

Such  are  the  different  accounts  we  have  of  the  various 
races  of  horfes  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I have 
hitherto  omitted  making  mention  of  one  particular  breed, 
more  excellent  than  any  that  either  the  ancients  or  moderns 
have  produced  ; and  that  is  our  own.  It  is  not  without  great 
afliduity,  and  unceafing  application,  that  the  Englifh  horfes 
are  now  become  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  for  fize,  flrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  beauty.  It  was 
not  without  great  attention,  and  repeated  trials  of  all  the 
bell  horfes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that  wTe  have  been 
thus  fuccefsful  in  improving  the  breed  of  this  animal ; fo 
that  the  Englifh  horfes  are  now  capable  of  performing  what 
no  others  could  ever  attain  to.  By  a judicious  mixture  of 
the  feveral  kinds,  by  the  happy  difference  of  our  foils,  and 
by  our  fuperior  fkill  in  management,  we  have  brought  this 
animal  to  its  highefl  perfe£tion.  An  Englifh  horfe,  there- 
fore, is  now  known  to  excel  the  Arabian,  in  fize  and  fwift- 
nefs,  to  be  more  durable  than  the  Barb,  and  more  hardy 
than  the  Perfian.  An  ordinary  racer  is  known  to  go  at  the 
rate  of  a mile  in  two  minutes : and  we  had  one  initance,  in 
the  admirable  Childers,  of  (till  greater  rapidity.  He  has 
been  frequently  known  to  move  above  eighty-two  feet  and 
an  half  in  a fecond,  or  almofl  a mile  in  a minute  : he  has  run 
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alfo  round  the  courfe  of  Newmarket,  which  is  very  little  Te& 
than  four  miles,  in  fix  minutes  and  forty  feconds.  But  what 
is  furprifing,  few  horfes  have  been  fince  found,  that  ever 
could  equal  him  ; and  thofe  of  his  breed  have  been  remark** 
ably  deficient. 

However  this  be,  no  horfes  can  any  way  equal  our  own, 
either  in  point  of  fwiftnefs  or  ftrength  •,  and  thefe  are  the 
qualifications  our  horfemen  feem  chiefly  to  value.  For  this 
reafou,  when  the  French,  or  other  foreigners,  defcribe  our 
breed,  they  all  mention,  as  a fault,  the  awkward  and  un- 
gainly motion  of  our  horfes ; they  allow  them  to  be  very 
good  indeed,  but  they  will  not  grant  them  an  eafy  or  ari 
elegant  carriage*.  But  thefe  writers  do  not  confider  that 
this  feeming  want  of  grace  is  entirely  the  refult  of  our  man- 
ner of  breaking  them  We  confult  only  fpeed  and  defpatch 
in  this  animal’s  motions  : the  French,  and  other  nations,  are 
more  anxious  for  parade  and  fpirit.  For  this  reafon  we  al- 
ways throw  our  horfes  forward,  while  they  put  them  upon 
their  haunches ; we  give  them  an  eafy  fwift  gait  of  going, 
that  covers  a great  deal  of  ground : they,  on  the  contrary, 
throw  them  back,  giving  them  a more  fhewy  appearance 
indeed,  but  one  infinitely  lefs  nfeful.  The  fault  of  our  man- 
ner of  breaking  is,  that  the  horfe  is  fometimes  apt  to  fall 
forward  ; the  French  managed  horfe  never  falls  before,  but 
more  ufually  on  one  fide  ; and  for  this  reafon,  the  rider  wears 
{lift  boots,  to  guard  his  legs  againft  fuch  accidents.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  a very  eafy  matter  to  give  our  horfes  ail 
•that  grace  which  -foreigners  are  fo  fond  of;  but  it  would 
certainly  take  from  their  fwiftnefs  and  durability. 

But  in  what  degree  of  contempt  foever  foreigners  might 
formerly  have  held  our  horfes,  they  have  for  fome  time  per- 
ceived their  error,  and  our  Englifh  hunters  are  confidered  as 
the  nobleft  and  the  molt  ufeful  horfes  in  the  world.  Our 
geldings  are,  therefore,  fent  over  to  the  continent  in  great 
numbers,  and  fell  at  very  great  prices  ; as  for  our  mares  and 
ftallions,  their  is  a law  prohibiting  their  exportation ; and 
one  fimilar  to  this,  is  faid  to  have  obtained  even  as  early  as 
the  times  of  Athelftan,  who  prohibited  their  exportation,  ex- 
cept where  defigned  as  prefents. 

* See  Buffon’s  Account  of  our  Horfes. 
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Roger  de  Belegme,  created  Earl  of  Shrew  (bury  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror*,  is  the  firft  who  is  recorded  to  have 
made  attempts  towards  the  mending  our  native  breed.  He 
introduced  Spanifh  ftallions  into  his  eftate  at  Powifland  in 
Wales,  from  which  that  part  of  the  country  was  for  many 
ages  after  famous  for  a fwift  and  generous  race  of  horfes  : 
however,  at  that  time  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs  were  more  re- 
garded than  beauty ; the  horfes  fhapes,  in  time  of  action, 
being  entirely  hid  by  a coat  of  armour,  which  the  knights 
then  ufually  put  upon  them,  either  by  way  of  ornament  or 
defence. 

The  number  of  our  horfes,  in  London  alone,  in  the  time 
of  King  Stephen,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  twenty  thou- 
fand.  However,  long  after,  in  the  times  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  whole  kingdom  could  not  fupply  two  thoufand 
horfes  to  form  our  cavalry.  At  prefent,  the  former  num- 
bers feem  revived  j fo  that,  in  the  late  war,  we  furnifhed 
out  above  thirteen  thoufand  horfemen  ; and  could,  if  hard 
pufhed,  fupply  above  four  times  that  number.  How  far 
this  great  increafe  of  horfes  among  us  may  be  beneficial,  or 
other  wife,  is  not  the  proper  bufinefs  of  the  prefent  page  to 
difcufs ; but  certain  it  is,  that  where  horfes  increafe  in  too 
great  a degree,  men  mull  diminifh  proportionably  ; as  that 
food  which  goes  to  fupply  the  one,  might  very  eafily  be  con- 
verted into  nourifhment  to  ferve  the  other.  But,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  fpeculating  too  remotely,  to  argue  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  numbers  upon  this  principle,  fince  every  manu- 
facture we  export  into  other  countries,  takes  up  room,  and 
may  have  occupied  that  place,  which,  in  a ftate  of  greater 
fimplicify,  might  have  given  birth  and  fubfiftence  to  man- 
kind, and  have  added  to  population. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  as  we  have  been  at  fuch  expence  and 
trouble  to  procure  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  it  is  not 
now  to  be  expected  that  we  fhould  decline  the  advantages 
arifing  from  it,  juft  when  in  our  pofleflion.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  the  moft  prudent  meafure  in  our  Legiflature,  to 
encourage  the  breed  as  an  ufeful  branch  of  commerce,  and  a 

* Brltifh  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  To  this  work  I am  indebted  for  feveral 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  native  animals  of  this  ifland. 
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natural  defence  to  the  country.  But  how  far  this  end  is  an- 
fwered  by  the  breeding  up  of  racers,  is  what  mod  perfons, 
verfed  in  this  fubjeCt,  are  very  apt  to  queftion.  They  aflert, 
that  the  running-horfe,  as  the  breed  has  been  for  a long  time 
refined,  is  unfit  for  any  other  fervice  than  that  of  the  courfe, 
being  too  flight  either  for  the  road,  the  chafe,  or  the  com- 
bat; and  his  joints  fo  delicately  united,  as  to  render  him  fub- 
je&  to  the  {mailed  accidents.  They,  therefore,  conclude, 
that  lefs  encouragement  given  to  racing,  would  be  a means 
of  turning  us  from  breeding  rather  for  fwiftnefs  than 
ftrength  ; and  that  we  fhould  thus  be  again  famous  for  our 
ftrong  hunters,  which,  they  fay,  are  wearing  out  from 
among  us. 

How  Far  this  may  be  fad,  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine, being  but  little  verfed  in  a fubjeCl  that  does  not 
properly  come  within  the  compafs  of  natural  hidory.  In- 
dead, therefore,  of  farther  expatiating  on  this  well-known 
animal’s  qualifications,  updn  which  many  volumes  might 
eafily  be  written,  I will  content  myfelf  with  jud  mentioning 
the  description  of  Camerarius,  in  which  he  profefles  to  unite 
all  the  perfections  which  a horfe  ought  to  be  pofleffed  of : — 
iS  It  mud,”  fays  he,  <c  have  three  parts  like  thofe  of  a wo- 
man *,  the  bread  mud  be  broad,  the  hips  round,  and  the 
mane  long : it  mud  in  three  things  refemble  a lion ; its 
countenance  mud  be  fierce,  its  courage  mild  be  great,  and 
its  fury  irrefidible  : it  mud  have  three  things  belonging  to 
the  fheep  ; the  nofe,  gentlenefs,  and  patience  : it  mud  have 
three  of  a deer  head,  leg,  and  fltin  : it  mud  have  three  of  a 
wolf ; throat,  neck,  and  hearing:  it  mud  have  three  of  a 
fox ; ear,  tail,  and  trot : three  of  a ferpent ; memory,  fight, 
and  flexibility  : and,  laftly,  three  of  a hare  ; running,  walk- 
ing, and  perfeverance.” 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  ASS*. 

-Although  this  animal  is  very  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
the  horfe  at  firft  fight,  yet,  upon  clofer  infpe&ion,  the  fimi- 
iitude  between  them  is  very  firiking.  They  have  both  a 
fimilar  outline  in  the  external  parts  *,  the  fame  conformation 
within.  One  would  be  led,  from  the  great  refemblance  there 
is  betw'een  them,  to  fuppofe  them  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; and 
that  the  afs  was  only  a horfe  degenerated  : however,  they  are 
perfectly  diicin<£h,  and  there  is  an  infeparable  line  drawn  be- 
tween them,  for  the  mule  they  produce  is  barren.  This 
feems  to  be  the  barrier  between  every  fpecies  of  animals  ; 
this  keeps  them  afunder,  and  preferves  the  unities  of  their 
form.  If  the  mule,  or  the  monller,  bred  between  two  ani- 
mals, whofe  form  nearly  approaches,  is  no  longer  fertile,  we 
may  then  conclude,  that  thefe  animals,  however  refembling, 
are  of  different  kinds.  Nature  has  providently  flopped  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  thefe  ill-formed  productions,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  form  of  every  animal  uncontaminated  : were  it  not 
for  this,  the  races  would  quickly  be  mixed  with  each  other  ; 
no  one  kind  would  preferve  its  original  perfection ; every 
creature  would  quickly  degenerate ; and  the  world  would  be 
flocked  with  imperfection  and  deformity. 

The  horfe  and  the  afs,  therefore,  though  fo  nearly  ap- 
proaching in  form,  are  of  two  diftinCt  kinds,  different  in  their 
natures ; and  were  there  but  one  of  each  kind,  both  races 
would  then  be  extinguifhed.  Their  fhapes  and  their  habits 
may,  indeed,  be  very  nearly  alike  *,  but  there  is  fomething  in 
every  animal,  befides  its  conformation  or  way  of  life,  that 
determines  its  fpecific  nature.  Thus  there  is  much  greater 
refemblance  between  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  than  between  the 
fheep  and  the  goat ; and  yet  the  latter  produce  an  animal 
that  is  by  no  means  barren,  but  which  quickly  re-produces 
an  offspring  refembling  the  fheep ; while  the  mule  of  the 
former  is  marked  with  certain  flerility.  The  goat  and  the 
fheep  may  be  therefore  faid  to  be  of  one  kind,  although  fo 

* Many  parts  of  this  account  are  extrafled  from  Daubenton  and  Buffon ; 
which  I mention  here,  to  avoid  troubling  the  reader  with  a multiplicity  of 
quotations. 
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much  unlike  in  figure  5 while  the  horfe  and  the  afs  are  per^ 
fe£My  diftin&,  though  fo  clofely  refembling.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  faid  by  Arillotle,  that  their  male  is  fometimes  prolific ; 
this,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any  other  tefti- 
mony,  although  there  has  elapfed  a period  of  near  two  thou- 
fand  years  to  collect  the  evidence. 

But  what  tends  to  put  the  fubje£t  out  of  difpute  is,  that 
the  two  animals  are  found  in  a ftate  of  nature,  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  onager,  or  wild  afs,  is  feen  in  (till  greater 
abundance  than  the  wild  horfe  ; and  the  peculiarities  of  its 
kind  are  more  diftinclly  marked  than  in  thofe  of  the  tame 
one.  Kad  it  been  a horfe  degenerated,  the  likenefs  would 
be  ftronger  between  them,  the  higher  we  went  to  the  origi- 
nal (lock  from  whence  both  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  fprung. 
The  wild  animals  of  both  kinds  would,  in  fuch  a cafe,  re- 
ferable each  other,  much  more  than  thofe  of  the  tame  kind, 
upon  whom  Art  has*,  for  a fucceftion  of  ages,  been  exer- 
cifing  all  its  force,  and  producing  ftrange  habits  and  new  al- 
ternations. The  contrary,  however,,  obtains,  and  the  wild  afs 
is  even  more  aflinine,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  it,  than  that  bred 
in  a ftate  of  domeftic  fervitude ; and  has  even  a natural 
ayerfion  to  the  horfe,  as  the  reader  will  fhortly  learn. 

The. wild  afs  has,  by  fome  writers,  been  confounded  with 
the  zebra,  but  very  improperly,  for  they  are  of  a very  dif- 
ferent fpecies.  The  wild  afs  is  not  ftreaked  like  the  zebra, 
nor  i^  his  Ihape  fo  beautiful : his  figure  is  pretty  much  the 
fame.  as  that  df  the  common  afs,  except  that  he  is  of  z 
brighter  colour,  and  has  a white  lift  running  from  his  head 
to  his  tail.  This  animal  is  found  wild  in  many  iilands  of  the 
Archipelago,  particularly  in  that  of  Cerigo.  There  are  ma- 
ny wild  afles  in  the  deferts  of  Lybia  and  Numidia,  that  run 
with  fuch  amazing  fwiftnefs,  that  fcarce  even  the  courfers  of 
the  country  can  overtake  them.  When  they  fee  a man, 
they  fet  up  a horrid  braying,  and  flop  fhort  all  together,  till 
he  approaches  near  them  ; they  then,  as  if  by  common  con- 
fent,  fly  off  with  great  fpeed  j and  it  is  upon  fuch  occafions 
that  they  generally  fall  into  the  traps  which  are  previoufly 
prepared  to  catch  them.  The  natives  take  them  chiefly  upon 
account  of  their  flefh,  which  theyefteem  as  delicious  eating  j. 
and  for  their  fkins,  of  which  that,  kind  of  leather  is  made 
which  is  galled  Jhagreen . 
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Olearius  relates  that  the  monarch  of  Perfia  invited  him  on 
a certain  da}”  to  be  prefent  at  an  entertainment  of  a very  pe- 
culiar nature,  which  was  exhibited  in  a finall  building,  near 
the  palace,  refembling  a theatre.  After  a collation  of  fruits 
and  fweetmeats,  more  than  thirty  of  thefe  wild  afies  were 
driven  into  the  area,  among  which  the  monarch  difcharged 
feveral  fhot,  and  forpe  arrows,  and  in  which  he  was  imitated 
by  fome  of  the  reft  of  his  attendants.  The  afles,  finding 
themfelves  wounded,  and  no  way  of  efcaping,  inftantly  be- 
gan to  attack  each  other,  biting  with  great  fiercenefs,  and 
braying  terribly.  In  this  manner  they  continued  their  mu- 
tual animofity,  while  the  arrows  were  poured  in  from  above, 
until  they  were  all  killed ; upon  which  they  were  ordered  to 
be  taken,  and  fent  to  the  king’s  kitchen  at  Ifpahan.  The 
Perfians  efteem  the  flefti  of  this  animal  fo  highly,  that  its  de- 
licacy is  even  become  a proverb  among  them.  What  may 
be  the  tafte  of  the  wild  afs’s  flefti,  we  are  unable  to  fay ; but 
certain-  it  is  that  the  flefti  of  the  tame  afs  is  the  worft  that 
can  be  obtained,  being  dryer,  more  tough,  and  more  dis- 
agreeable than  horfe-flefh.  Galen  even  fays  that  it  is  very 
unwholefome.  Yet  we  fbould  not  judge  haftily  upon  the 
different  taftes  of  different  people,  in  the  preference  they 
give  to  certain  meats.  The  climate  produces  very  great 
changes  in  the  tendernefs  and  the  favour  of  feveral  viands : 
that  beef,  for  inftance,  which  is  fo  juicy  and  good  in  Eng- 
land, is  extremely  tough  and  dry  when  killed  under  the  line; 
on  the  contrary,  that  pork,  which  is  with  us  fo  unpalatable 
in  fummer,  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  whefe  it  is  always  hot- 
ter than  here,  is  the  fineft  eating  they  have,  and  much  pre- 
ferable to  any  hog’s  flefti  in  Europe. 

The  afs,  like  the  horfe,  was  originally  imported  into 
America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  by  other  nations. 
That  country  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable  to 
this  race  of  animals ; and  where  they  have  run  wild,  they 
have  multiplied  in  fuch  numbers,  that  in  fome  places  they 
are  become  a nuifance*.  In  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  the 
owners  of  the  grounds  where  they  are  bred,  fuffer  all  per- 
fons  to  take  away  as  many  as  they  can,  on  paying  a fmal! 
acknowledgment,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  their 

* UlJoa,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 
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fport  lafts.  They  catch  them  in  the  following  manner.  A 
number  of  perfons  go  on  horfeback,  and  are  attended  by  In- 
dians on  foot:  when  arrived  at  the  proper  places,  they  form 
a circle  in  order  to  drive  them  into  fome  valley ; where,  at 
full  fpeed,  they  throw  the  noofe,  and  endeavour  to  halter 
them.  Thofe  creatures,  finding  themfelves  inclofed,  make 
very  furious  efforts  to  efcape;  and,  if  only  one  forces  his 
way  through,  they  all  follow  with  an  irrefiftible  impetuofity. 
However,  when  noofed,  the  hunters  throw  them  down  and 
fecure  them  with  fetters,  and  thus  leave  them  till  the  chafe 
is  over.  Then,  in  order  to  bring  them  away  with  greater 
facility,  they  pair  them  with  tame  beafts  of  the  fame  kind ; 
but  this  is  not  eafily  performed,  for  they  are  fo  remarkably 
fierce  that  they  often  hurt  the  perfons  who  undertake  to 
manage  them.  They  have  all  the  fwiftnefs  of  horfes,  and 
neither  declivities  nor  precipices  can  retard  their  career. 
When  attacked,  they  defend  themfelves  with  their  heels  and 
mouth  with  fuch  adfivity,  that,  without  flackening  their 
pace,  they  often  maim  their  purfuers.  But  the  moft  re- 
markable property  in  thefe  creatures  is,  that  after  carrying 
their  firft  load,  their  celerity  leaves  them,  their  dangerous 
ferocity  is  loft,  and  they  foon  contract  the  ftupid  look  and 
dullnefs  peculiar  to  the  afiinine  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  obfervable, 
that  thefe  creatures  will  not  permit  a horfe  to  live  among 
them.  They  always  feed  together;  and,  if  a horfe  hap- 
pens to  ftray  into  the  place  where  they  graze,  they  all  fall 
upon  him ; and,  without  giving  him  the  liberty  of  flying, 
they  bite  and  kick  him  till  they  leave  him  dead  upon  the  fpot. 

Such  is  this  animal  in  its  natural  ftate,  fwift,  fierce,  and 
formidable  ; but,  in  his  ftate  of  tamenefs,  the  afs  prefents  a 
very  different  picture  ; the  moment  his  native  liberty  is  re- 
prefled,  he  feems  entirely  to  give  up  all  claims  to  freedom ; 
and  he  affumes  a patience  and  fubmiflion  even  humbler  than 
his  fituation.  He  is,  in  a ftate  of  tamenefs,  the  moft  gentle 
and  quiet  of  all  animals.  He  fufFers  with  conftancy,  and, 
perhaps,  with  courage,  all  the  ill  treatment  that  cruelty  and 
caprice  are  pleafed  to  inflidt.  He  is  temperate  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  provifion.  He  is  con- 
tented with  the  moft  negledled  w^eeds ; and  makes  his  hum- 
ble repaft  upon  what  the  horfe  and  other  animals  leave  be- 
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Lind.  If  he  gives  the  preference  to  any  vegetable*  it  is  to 
the  plantane ; for  which  he  is  often  feen  to  neglefl:  every 
other  herb  in  the  pafture  : but  he  is  chiefly  delicate  with  re- 
fpedt  to  his  water ; he  drinks  only  at  the  cleareft  brooks* 
and  chiefly  thofe  to  which  he  has  been  accuftomed.  He 
drinks  as  foberly  as  he  eats ; and  never*  like  the  horfe*  dips 
his  nofe  into  the  ftream.  As  he  is  feldom  faddled,  he  fre- 
quently rolls  himfelf  upon  the  grafs  ; and  lies  down,  for  this 
purpofe,  as  often  as  he  has  an  opportunity*  without  minding 
what  becomes  of  his  burden.  He  never  rolls*  like  the  horfe* 
in  the  mud ; he  even  fears  to  wet  his  feet  * and  turns  out  of 
his  way  to  avoid  the  dirty  parts  of  a road. 

When  very  young,  the  afs  is  fpri’ghtly,  and  even  tolerably 
handfome > but  he  foon  lofes  thefe  qualifications,  either  by 
age  or  bad  treatment,  and  he  becomes  flow,  ilupid,  and 
headftrong.  1 He  feems  to  fihew  no  ardour,  except  for  the 
female,  having  been  often  -known  to  die  after  the  covering. 
The  fhe-afs  is  not  lefs  fond  of  her  young  than  the  male  is  of 
her ; and  we  are  allured  that  fhe  will  crofs  fire  and  water  to 
protedf,  or  rejoin  it.  This  animal  is  fometimes  not  lefs  at- 
tached to  his  owner;  by  whom  he  is  too  often  abufed.  He 
fcents  him  at  a diftance,  and  diftinguifhes  him  from  others 
in  a crowd;  he  knows  the  ways  he  has  palled*  and  the  places 
where  he  inhabits. 

When  over-loaded,  the  afs  fhews  the  injuftice  of  his 
mafter,  by  hanging  down  his  head  and  lowering  his  ears  ; 
when  he  is  too  hard  prefled,  he  opens  his  mouth  and  draws 
back  his  lips  in  a very  difagreeable  manner.  If  his  eyes  are 
covered,  he  will  not  ftir  a ftep ; and,  if  lie  is  laid  down  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  one  eye  is  covered  with  the  grafs  while 
the  other  is  hidden  with  a ftone,  or  whatever  is  next  at 
hand,  he  will  continue  fixed  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  will 
not  fo  much  as  attempt  to  rife  to  free  himfelf  from  thofe 
flight  impediments.  He  walks,  trots,  and  gallops  like  a 
horfe ; but,  although  he  fets  out  very  freely  at  firlt,  yet  he 
is  foon  tired ; and  then  no  beating  will  make  him  mend  his 
pace.  It  is  in  vain  that  his  unmerciful  rider  exerts  his  whip 
or  his  cudgel;  the  poor  little  animal  bears  it  all  with  pa- 
tience, and  without  a groan  ; and,  confcious  of  his  own  im- 
becility, does  not  offer  even  to  move. 
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Notwithftanding  the  ftupid  heavinefs  of  his  air,  he  may- 
be educated  with  as  much  eafe  as  any  other  animal ; and 
feveral  have  been  brought  up  to  perform,  and  exhibited  as  a 
fhew.  In  general,  however,  the  poor  animal  is  entirely 
negle&ed.  Man  defpifes  this  humble  ufeful  creature,  whofe 
efforts  are  exerted  to  pleafe  him,  and  whofe  fervices  are  too 
cheaply  purchafed.  The  horfe  is  the  only  favourite,  and 
upon  him  alone  all  expence  and  labour  are  bellowed.  He  is 
fed,  attended,  and  (tabled,  while  the  afs  is  abandoned  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  lowed:  ruftics,  or  even  to  the  fport  of 
children,  and,  inftead  of  gaining  by  the  leffons  he  receives, 
is  always  a lofer.  He  is  conduced  along  by  blows ; he  is 
infulted  by  unneceffary  ftripesj  he  is  overloaded  by  the  lazy, 
and,  being  generally  the  property  of  the  poor,  he  (hares 
with  them  in  their  wants  and  their  diflreffes.  Thus  this 
faithful  animal,  which,  were  there  no  horfes,  would  be  the 
firfb  of  the  quadruped  kind  in  our  efteem,  is  now  confidered 
as  nothing  \ his  properties  and  qualifications  being  found  in 
a higher  degree  elfewhere,  he  is  entirely  difregarded ; and, 
from  being  the  fecond,  he  is  degraded  into  one  of  the  mod 
ufelefs  of  the  domeftic  quadrupeds. 

For  this  reafon,  very  little  care  has  been  taken  to  improve 
the  breed ; it  is  fuffered  to  degenerate  *,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  of  all  other  animals  this  alone  is  rendered  feebler  and 
more  diminutive,  by  being  in  a Hate  of  domeftic  fervitude. 
The  horfe,  the  cow,  and  the  (heep,  are  rendered  larger  by 
the  affiduity  of  man ; the  afs  is  fuffered  to  dwindle  every 
generation,  and  particularly  in  England,  where  it  is  probable 
that,  but  for  the  medicinal  qualities  of  its  milk,  the  whole 
fpecies  would  have  ere  now  been  extinguilhed.  Neverthelefs, 
we  have  good  reafons  to  believe  that,  were  the  fame  care 
bellowed  on  the  afs  that  is  fpent  upon  the  horfe,  were  the 
fame  induftry  ufed  in  croffing  the  breed  and  improving  it, 
we  fhould  fee  the  afs  become  from  his  prefent  mean  ftate,  a 
very  portly  and  ferviceable  animal ; we  Ihould  find  him  rival 
the  horfe  in  fome  of  his  perfections,  and  exceed  him  in 
others.  The  afs,  bulk  for  bulk,  is  flronger  than  the  horfe ; 
is  more  fure  footed  ; and,  though  more  How  in  his  mo- 
tions, he  is  much  lefs  apt  to  ftart  out  of  the  way. 
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The  Spaniards,  of  all  people  in  Europe,  feem  alone  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  afs.  They  take  all  proper 
precautions  to  improve  the  breed ; and  I have  feen  a jack-afs, 
from  that  country,  above  fifteen  hands  high.  This  animal, 
however,  feems  originally  a native  or  Arabia.  A warm 
climate  is  known  to  produce  the  largeft  and  the  belt ; their 
fize  and  fpirit  decline  in  proportion  as  they  advance  into 
colder  regions. 

Though  now  fo  common  in  all  parts  of  England,  the  afs 
was  entirely  loft  amongft  us  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Holinglhed  informs  us  that  our  land  did  yield 
no  aflfes*.  However,  there  are  accounts  of  their  being  com- 
mon in  England  before  that  time.  In  Sweden,  they  are  at 
prefent  a fort  of  rarity  ; nor  does  it  appear  by  the  Jaft  hiftory 
of  Norway  that  they  have  yet  reached  that  country.  It  is 
in  the  hotter  climates  alone  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  origi- 
nal of  this  ferviceable  creature.  In  Guinea,  they  are  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  even  the  horfes  of  the  fame  country. 
In  Perfia,  they  have  two  kinds ; one  of  which  is  ufed  for 
burdens,  being  flow  and  heavy  *,  the  other,  which  is  kept 
for  the  faddle,  being  fmooth,  {lately,  and  nimble.  They 
are  managed  as  horfes,  only  that  the  rider  fits  nearer  the 
crupper,  and  they  are  taught  to  amble  like  them.  They  ge- 
nerally cleave  their  noftrils  to  give  them  more  room  for 
breathing,  and  many  of  thefe  are  fold  for  forty  or  fifty 
pounds. 

The  afs  is  a much  more  hardy  animal  than  the  horfe,  and 
liable  to  fewer  difeafes.  Of  all  animals  covered  with  hair, 
he  is  the  leaft  fubjedl  to  vermin,  for  he  has  no  lice,  probably 
owing  to  the  drynefs  and  the  hardnefs  of  his  (kin.  Like  the 
horfe,  he  is  three  or  four  years  in  coming  to  perfedlion ; he 
lives  till  twenty  or  twenty-five ; fleeps  much  lefs  than  the 
horfe ; and  never  lies  down  for  that  purpofe,  unlefs  very 
much  tired.  The  fhe-afs  goes  above  eleven  months  with 
young,  and  never  brings  forth  more  than  one  at  a time. 
The  mule  may  be  engendered  either  between  a horfe  or  a 
Ihe-afs,  or  between  a jack-afs  and  a mare.  The  latter  breed 
is  every  way  preferable,  being  larger,  ftronger,  and  better 
fhaped.  It  is  not  yet  well  known  whether  the  animal  called 

* Britifh  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  n. 
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the  Gimerro  Be  one  of  thefe  kind's ; or,  as  is  averted,  Bred 
Between  the  afs  and  the  bull.  While  naturalifts  affirm  the 
impoffibility  of  this  mixture,  the  natives  of  the  Alpine  coun- 
tries, where  this  animal  is  bred,  as  ftrongly  infill:  upon  its 
reality.  The  common  mule  is  very  healthy,  and  will  live 
above  thirty  years,  being  found  very  ferviceable  in  carrying 
burdens,  particularly  in  mountainous  and  flony  places* 
where  horfes  are  not  fo  fure  footed.  The  fize  and  ftrength 
of  our  rrfies  is  at  prelent  greatly  improved  by  the  importation 
of  Spanifh  jack-alFes;  and  it  is  probable  we  may  come  in 
time  to  equal  the  Spaniards  in  breeding  them,  where  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  give  fifty  or  fixty  guineas  for  a mule;  and* 
indeed,  in  feme  mountainous  countries,  the  inhabitants  can- 
not well  do  without  them.  Their  manner  of  going  down 
the  precipices  of  the  Alps,  or  the  Andes,  is  very  extraordi- 
nary; and  with  it  we  will  conclude  their  hiflory.  In  thefe 
paffages,  on  one  fide,  are  deep  eminences,  and,  on  the 
other,  frightful  abyffes ; and,  as  they  generally  follow  the 
direction  of  the  mountain,  the  road,  inftead  of  lying  in  a- 
level,  forms  at  every  littlediftance  deep  declivities,  of  feveral 
hundred  yards  downward.  Thefe  can  only  be  descended  by 
mules;  and  the  animal  itfelf*  feems  fenfible  of  the  danger* 
and  the  caution  that  is  to  be  ufed  in  fuch  defeents.  When 
they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  thefe  defeents,  they  flop* 
without  being  checked  by  the  rider;  and,  if  he  inad- 
vertently attempts  to  fpur  them  on,  they  continue  im- 
moveable. They  feem  ail  this  time  ruminating  on  the  dan- 
ger that  lies  before  them,  and  preparing  themfelves  for  the 
encounter.  They  not  only  attentively  view  the  road,  but 
tremble  and  fnort  at  the  danger.  Having  prepared  for  the 
defeent,  they  /place  their  fore-feet  in  a pofture,  as  if  they 
were  Hopping  themfelves;  they  then  alfo  put  their  hinder- 
feet  together,  but  a little  forward,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
iie  down.  In  this  attitude,  having  taken  as  it  were  a farvey 
of  the  road,  they  Hide  down  with  the  fwiftnels  of  a meteor. 
In  the  mean  time,  all  the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himfelf 
fall  on  the  faddle,  without  checking  the  rein,  for  the  lead 
motion  is  fufficient  to  difordqr  the  equilibrium  of  the  mule  5 
in  which  cafe  they  both  unavoidably  perilh.  But  their  ad- 
drefs,  in  this  rapid  defeent,  is  truly  wonderful ; for,  in 
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tTieir  fwifteft  motion,  when  they  feem  to  have  loft  all  go- 
vernments of  themfelves,  they  follow  exactly  the  different 
windings  of  the  road,  as  if  they  had  previoufly  fettled  in 
their  minds  the  route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every 
precaution  for  their  fafety.  In  this  journey,  the  natives, 
who  are  placed  along  the  fides  of  the  m6untains,  and  hold 
by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  animate  the  beafts  with  fliouts, 
and  encourage  him  to  perfeverance.  Some  mules,  after 
being  long  ufed  to  thefe  journeys,  acquire  a kind  of  repu- 
tation for  their  fafety  and  Ikill ; and  their  value  rifes  in  pro- 
proportion to  their  fame*. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  ZEBRA. 

There  are  but  three  animals  of  the  horfe  kind.  The 
horfe,  which  is  the  moft  {lately  and  courageous ; the  afs, 
which  is  the  moft  patient  and  humble ; and  the  zebra,  which 
is  the  moft  beautiful,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  wfldeft  animal 
in  Nature.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicate  regularity  of 
this  creature’s  colour,  or  the  luilrous  fmoothnefs  of  its  {kin ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  timid  or  more 
untameable. 

It  is  chiefly  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa ; 
and  there  are  whole  herds  of  them  often  feen  feeding 
in  thofe  extenfive  plains  that  lie  towards  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  However,  their  watchfulnefs  is  fuch,  that 
they  will  fuffer  nothing  to  come  near  them,  and  their  fwift- 
nefs  fo  great,  that  they  readily  leave  every  purfuer  far  be- 
hind. The  zebra,  in  {hape,  rather  refembles  the  mule,  than 
the  horfe  or  the  afs.  It  is  rather  lefs  than  the  former,  and 
yet  larger  than  the  latter.  Its  ears  are  not  fo  long  as  thofe 
of  the  afs,  and  yet  not  fo  fmall  as  in  the  horfe-kind.  Like 
the  afs,  its  head  is  large,  its  back  ftraight,  its  legs  finely 
placed,  and  its  tail  tufted  at  the  end ; like  the  horfe,  its  {kin 
its  fmooth  and  clofe,  and  its  hind  quarters  round  and  flelhy 
* Ulloa,  vol.  i. 
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But  its  greateft  beauty  lies  in  the  amazing  regularity  and 
elegance  of  its  colours.  In  the  male,  they  are  white  and 
brown ; in  the  female,  white  and  black.  Thefs  colours  are 
difpofed  in  alternate  ftripes  over  the  whole  body*  and  with 
fuch  exa&nefs  and  fymmetry,  that  one  would  think  Nature 
had  employed  the  rule  and  compafs  to  paint  them.  Thefe 
flripes,  which,  like  fo  many  ribbands,  are  laid  all  over  its  body, 
are  narrow,  parallel,  and  exactly  feparated  from  each  other. 
It  is  not  here,  as  in  other  party-coloured  animals,  where 
the  tints  are  blendid  into  each  other  ; every  ftripe  here  is 
perfe£lly  diftin£l,  and  preferves  its  colour  round  the  body, 
or  the  limb,  without  any  diminution.  In  this  manner  are 
the  head,  the  body,  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  even  the  tail 
and  the  ears  beautifully  ftreaked,  fo  that  at  a little  diftance 
one  would  be  apt  to  fuppofe  that  the  animal  was  drefled  out 
by  Art,  and  not  thus  admirably  adorned  by  Nature, 

In  the  male  zebra,  the  head  is  flriped  with  fine  bands  of 
black  and  white,  which  in  a manner  centre  in  the  forehead. 
The  ears  are  variegated  with  a white  and  dufky  brown.  The 
neck  has  broad  flripes  of  the  fame  dark  brown  running 
round  it,  leaving  narrow  white  ftripes  between.  The  body 
is  flriped  alfo  acrofs  the  back  with  broad  bands,  leaving 
narrower  fpaces  of  wdiite  between  them,  and  ending  in  points 
at  the  Tides  of  the  belly,  which  is  white,  except  a black 
line  pedlinated  on  each  fide,  reaching  from  between  the 
fore-legs,  along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  two  thirds  of  its 
length.  There  is  a line  of  reparation  between  the  trunk  of 
the  body  and  the  hinder  quarters,  on  each  fide  j behind 
which,  on  the  rump,  is  a plat  of  narrow  flripes,  joined  to- 
gether, by  a ftripe  down  the  middle,  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
The  colours  are  different  in  the  female ; and  in  none  the 
ftripes  feem  entirely  to  agree  in  form,  but  in  all  they  are 
equally  diftin£l ; the  hair  equally  fmooth  and  fine  ; the  white 
finning  and  unmixed ; and  the  black,  or  brown,  thick  and 
luftrous. 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  creature,  that  it  feems  by  Nature 
fitted  to  fatisfy  the  pride  and  the  pie  uure  of  plan  : and  formed 
to  be  taken  into  his  fervice.  Hiihe  to,  however,  it  appears 
to  have  difdained  fervitude,  and  neither  force  nor  kindnefs 
have  been  able  to  wean  it  from  its  native  independence  and 
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ferocity.  But  this  wildnefs  might,  perhaps,  in  time,  be 
furmounted ; and,  it  is  probable,  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  when 
firft  taken  from  *he  foreft,  were  equally  obftinate,  fierce, 
and  unmanageable.  Mr.  Buffon  informs  us,  that  the  zebra, 
from  which  he  took  his  description.,  could  never  be  entirely 
maflered,  notwithflanding  all  the  efforts  which  were  tried 
to  tame  it.  They  continued,  indeed,  to  mount  it,  but  then 
with  fuch  precautions  as  evidently  (hewed  its  fiercenefs,  for 
two  men  were  obliged  to  hold  the  reins  while  the  third  ven- 
tured upon  its  back ; and  even  then  it  attempted  to  kick 
whenever  it  perceived  any  perfon  approaching.  That  which 
is  now  in  the  Queen’s  managerie,  at  Buckingham-Gate,  is 
even  more  vicious  than  the  former;  and  the  keeper  who 
(hews  it  takes  care  to  inform  the  fpectators  of  its  ungo- 
vernable nature.  Upon  my  attempting  to  approach,  it  feemed 
quite  terrified,  and  was  preparing  to  kick,  appearing  as  wild 
as  if  juft  caught,  although  taken  extremely  young,  and  ufed 
with  the  utmoft  indulgence.  Yet  ft  ill  it  is  molt  probable 
that  this  animal,  by  time  and  afliduity,  could  be  brought 
under  fubje&ion.  As  it  refembles  the  horfe  in  form,  without 
all  doubt  it  has  a fimilitude  of  nature,  and  only  requires  the 
efforts  of  an  induftrious  and  fkilful  nation,  to  be  added  to 
the  number  of  our  domeftics.  It  is  not  now  known  what 
were  the  pains  and  dangers  which  were  firft  undergone  to 
reclaim  the  breed  of  horfes  from  favage  ferocity ; thefe,  no 
doubt,  made  an  equal  oppofition  *,  but,  by  being  oppofed, 
by  an  induftrious  and  enterprifing  race  of  mankind,  their 
fpirit  was  at  laft  fubdued,  and  their  freedom  reftrained.  It 
is  otherwife  with  regard  to  the  zebra ; it  is  the  native  of 
countries  where  the  human  inhabitants  are  but  little  raifed 
above  the  quadruped.  The  natives  of  Angola,  or  Cafraria, 
have  no  other  idea  of  advantage  from  horfes  but  as  they  are 
good  for  food ; neither  the  fine  ftature  of  the  Arabian  courfer, 
nor  the  delicate  colourings  of  the  zebra,  have  any  allure- 
ments to  a race  of  people  who  only  confider  the  quantity  of 
fleffi  and  not  its  conformation.  The  delicacy  of  the  zebra’s 
fhape,  or  the  painted  elegance  of  its  form,  are  no  more  re-, 
garded  by  fuch,  than  by  the  lion  that  makes  it  his  prey. 
For  this  reafon,  therefore,  the  zebra  may  hitherto  have  con- 
tinued wild,  becaufe  it  is  the  native  of  a country  where 
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there  have  been  no  fucceflive  efforts  made  to  reclaim  it.  All 
purfuits  that  have  been  hitherto  inftituted  againft  it,  were 
rather  againft  its  life  than  its  liberty ; the  animal  has  thus 
been  long  taught  to  confider  man  as  its  moft  mortal  enemy  % 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  refufes  to  yield  obedience 
where  it  has  fo  feldom  experienced  mercy.  There  is  a 
kind  of  knowledge  in  all  animals,  that  I have  often  con- 
fidered  with  amazement ; which  is,  that  they  feem  perfedtly 
to  know  their  enemies,  and  to  avoid  them.  Inftindl,  in- 
deed, may  teach  the  deer  to  fly  from  the  lion ; or  the  moufe 
to  avoid  the  cat':  but  what  is  the  principle  that  teaches  the 
dog  to  attack  the  dog-butcher  wherever  he  fees  him  ? In 
China,  where  the  killing  and  drefling  dogs  is  a trade,  when- 
ever one  of  thefe  people  move  out,  all  the  dogs  of  the  village, 
or  the  ftreet,  are  fure  to  be  after  him.  This  I fhould  hardly 
have  believed,  but  that  I have  feen  more  than  one  inftance 
of  it  among  ourfelves.  I have  feen  a poor  fellow  who  made 
a practice  of  ftealing  and  killing  dogs  for  their  fkins,  pur- 
fued  in  full  cry  for  three  or  four  ftreets  together,  by  all  the 
bolder  breed  of  dogs,  while  the  weaker  flew  from  his  pre- 
fenfce  with  affright.  How  thefe  animals  could  thus  find  out 
their  enemy,  and  purfue  him,  appears  I own  unaccountable, 
but  fuch  is  the  fa<T  ; and  it  not  only  obtains  in  dogs,  but 
in  feveral  other  animals,  though  perhaps  to  a lefs  degree. 
This  very  probably  may  have*  been,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
caufe  that  has  hitherto  kept  the  zebra  in  its  ftate  of  natural 
wildnefs  ; and  in  which  it  may  continue,  till  kinder  treat- 
ment^hall  have  reconciled  it  to  its  purfuers. 

It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  as  a more  civilized  people  are 
now  placed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  the  chief 
place  where  this  animal  is  found,  that  we  may  have  them 
tamed  and  rendered  ferviceable.  Nor  is  its  extraordinary 
beauty  the  only  motive  we  have  for  wifhing  this  animal 
among  the  number  of  our  dependents  : its  fwiftnefs  is  faid 
to  furpafs  that  of  all  others  *,  fo  that  the  fpeed  of  a zebra  is 
become  a proverb  among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.  It 
ftands  better  upon  its  legs  alfo  than  the  horfe  ; and  is  con- 
fequently  ftronger  in  proportion.  Thus,  if  by  proper  care 
we  improved  the  breed,  as  we  have  in  other  inftances,  we 
fhould  probably  in  time  to  come  have  a race  as  large  as  the 
horfe,  as  fleet,  as  ftrong,  and  much  more  beautiful. 
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The  zebra,  as  was  faid,  Is  chiefly  a native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola  j 
and,  as  we  are  allured  by  Lopez,  in  feveral  provinces  alfo 
of  Barbary.  In  thofe  boundlefs  forefts  it  has  nothing  to  re- 
train its  liberty ; it  is  too  fhy  to  be  caught  in  traps,  and 
therefore  feldom  taken  alive.  It  would  feem,  therefore, 
that  none  of  them  have  ever  been  brought  into  Europe,  that 
were  caught  fufficiently  young, , fo  as  to  be  untindfured  by 
their  original  ftate  of  wildnefs.  The  Portuguefe,  indeed, 
pretend  that  they  have  been  able  to  tame  them,  and  that  they 
have  fent  four  from  Africa  to  Lifoon,  which  were  fo  far 
brought  under,  as  to  draw  the  king’s  coach  * : they  add,  tha* 
the  perfon  who  fent  them  over,  had  the  office  of  notary  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  his  reward,  which  was  to  remain  to  him 
and  his  pofterity  for  ever : but  I do  not  find  this  confirmed 
by  any  perfon  who  fays  he  faw  them.  Of  thofe  which  were 
fent  to  Brafil,  not  one  could  be  tamed ; they  would  permit 
one  man  only  to  approach  them ; they  were  tied  up  very 
fhort  j and  one  of  them,  which  had  by  fome  means  got  loofe, 
actually  killed  his  groom,  having  bitten  him  to  death  f. — 
Notwithftanding  this,  I believe,  were  the  zebra  taken  up 
very  young,  and  properly  treated,  it  might  be  rendered 
as  tame  as  any  other  animal ; and  Merolla,  who  faw  many 
of  them,  aflerts,  that  when  tamed,  which  he  fpeaks  of  as 
being  common  enough,  they  are  not  lefs  eltimable  for  their 
fwiftnefs  than  their  beauty. 

This  animal,  which  is  neither  to  be  found  in  Europe,  Afia, 
or  America,  is  neverthelefs  very  eafily  fed.  That  which 
came  over  into  England  fome  years  ago,  would  eat  almolt 
any  thing,  fuch  as  bread,  meat,  and  tobacco  *,  that  which  is 
now  among  us,  fubfifts  entirely  upon  hay.  As  it  fo  nearly 
refembles  the  horfe  and  the  afs  in  ftrudfure,  fo  it  probably 
brings  forth  annually  as  they  do.  The  noife  they  make  is 
neither  like  that  of  a horfe  nor  an  afs,  but  more  refembling 
the  confufed  barking  of  a maftiff  dog.  In  the  two  which  I 
faw,  there  was  a circumftance  that  feems  to  have  efcaped 
naturalifts ; which  is,  that  the  Ikin  hangs  loofe  below  the 
jaw  upon  the  neck,  in  a kind  of  dewlap,  which  takes  away 
much  from  the  general  beauty.  But  whether  this  be  a na~ 

* Papper.  f Pyrard.  tom.  ii.  p.  376. 
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tural  or  accidental  blemifh,  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  de* 
termine. 

Thefe  animals  are  often  fent  as  prefents  to  the  princes  of 
the  eaft.  We  are  told,  that  one  of  the  governors  of  Batavia 
gave  a zebra,  which  had  been  fent  to  him  from  Africa,  to 
the  emperor  of  Japan,  for  which  he  received,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  company,  a prefent,  to  the  value  of  fixty  thou- 
fand  crowns*.  Teller  alfo  relates,  that  the  Great  Mogul 
gave  two  thoufand  ^pcats  for  one  of  them.  And  it  is  fre- 
quent with  the  African  ambaffadors  to  the  court  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  to  bring  fome  of  thefe  animals  with  them,  as 
prefents  for  the  Grand  Signior. 


* Navendorf. 
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Of  Ruminating  Animals. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of  all  animals,  thofe  that  chew  the  cud  are  the  moil: 
harmlefs,  and  the  moft  eafily  tamed.  As  they  live  entirely 
upon  vegetables,  it  is  neither  their  intereft  nor  their  pleafure 
to  make  war  upon  the  reft  of  the  brtite  creation ; content 
with  the  paftures  where  they  are  placed,  they  feldom  defire 
to  change,  while  they  are  furnifhed  with  a proper  fup  ply  ; 
and,  fearing  nothing  from  each  other,  they  generally  go  in 
herds  for  their  mutual  fecurity.  All  the  fierceft  of  the  car- 
nivorous kinds  feek  their  food  in  gloomy  folitude  ; thefe,  on 
the  contrary,  range  together  ; the  very  meaneft  of  them  are 
found  to  unite  in  each  other’s  defence ; and  the  hare  itfelf  is 
a gregarious  animal,  in  thofe  countries  where  it  has  no  other 
enemies  but  the  beafts  of  the  foreft  to  guard  againft. 

As  the  food  of  ruminant  animals  is  entirely  of  the  vege- 
table kind,  and  as  this  is  very  eafily  procured ; fo  thefe  ani- 
mals feem  naturally  more  indolent  and  iefs  artful  than  thofe 
of  the  carnivorous,  kinds;  and  as  their  appetites  are  more 
fimple,  their  inftin&s  feem  to  be  lefs  capable  of  variation. — 
The  fox  or  the  wolf  are  for  ever  prowling ; their  long  ha- 
bits of  want  give  them  a degree  of  fharpnefs  and  cunning ; 
their  life  is  a continued  fcene  of  ftratagem  and  efcape : but 
the  patient  ox,  or  the  deer,  enjoy  the  repaft  that  Nature  has 
abundantly  provided ; certain  of  fubfiftence,  and  content 
with  fecurity. 

As  Nature  has  furnilhed  thefe  animals  with  an  appetite 
Tor  fuch  coarfe  and  fimple  nutriment,  fo  (he  has  enlarged  the 
capacity  of  the  inteftines,  to  take  in  a greater  fupply.  In  th$ 
Vihmt  JL  D 
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carnivorous  kinds,  as  their  food  is  nourifhing  and  juicy, 
their  ftomachs  are  but  fmail,  and  their  inteftines  fhort  ; but 
in  thefe,  whofe  pafture  is  coarfe,  and  where  much  mud  be 
accumulated  before  any  quantity  of  nourifhment  can  be  ob- 
tained, their  ftomachs  are. large  and  numerous,  and  their  in- 
teftines long  and  mufcular.  The  bowels  of  a ruminating 
animal  may  be  confidered  as  an  elaboratory,  with  veflels  in 
it,  fitted  for  various  tranfmutations.  It  requires  a long  and 
tedious  procefs  before  grafs  can  be  tranfmuted  into  fiefh  ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  Nature,  in  general,  has  furnifhed  fuch 
animals  as  feed  upon  grafs,  with  four  ftomachs,  through 
which  the  food  fucceftively  pafles,  and  undergoes  the  proper 
reparations. 

Of  the  four  ftomachs  with  which  ruminant  animals  are 
furnifhed,  the  firft  is  called  the  paunchy  which  receives  the 
the  food  after  it  has  been  iiightly  chewed  ; the  fecond  is 
called  the  honeycomby  and  is  properly  nothing  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  former  : thefe  two,  which  are  very  capa- 
cious, the  animal  fills  as  faft  as  it  can,  and  then  lies  down  to 
ruminate ; which  may  be  properly  confidered  as  a kind  of 
vomiting  without  effort  or  pain.  The  two  ftomachs  above- 
mentioned  being  filled  with  as  much  as  they  can  contain, 
and  the  grafs,  which  was  fiightly  chewed,  beginning  to  fwell 
with  the  heat  of  the  fituation,  it  dilates  the  ftomachs,  and 
thefe  again  contract  upon  their  contents.  The  aliment, 
thus  fqueezed,  has  but  two  paflages  to  efcape  at ; one  into 
the  third  ftomach,  which  is  very  narrow;  and  the  other  back, 
by  the  gullet,  into  the  mouth,  which  is  wider.  The  greateft 
quantity,  therefore,  is  driven  back,  through  the  largeft  aper- 
ture, into  the  mouth,  to  be  chewed  a fecond  time ; while  a 
fmail  part,  and  that  only  the  molt  liquid,  is  driven  into  the 
third  ftomach,  through  the  orifice  which  is  fo  fmail.  The 
food  which  is  driven  to  the  mouth,  and  chewed  a fecond 
time,  is  thus  rendered  more  foft  and  moift,  and  becomes  at 
laft  liquid  enough  to  pafs  into  the  conduit  that  goes  to  the 
third  ftomach,  where  it  undergoes  a ftill  farther  comminu- 
tion. In  this  ftomach,  which  is  called  the  manyfoldy  from 
the  number  of  its  leaves,  all  which  tend  to  promote  di- 
geftion,  the  grafs  has  the  appearance  of  boiled  fpinage,  but 
not  yet  fufficiently  reduced,  fo  as  to  make  a part  of  the, 
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animal’s  nourifhment : it  requires  the  operation  of  the  fourth 
ftomach  for  this  purpofe,  where  it  undergoes  a complete 
maceration,  and  is  feparated  to  be  turned  into  chyle. 

But  Nature  has  not  been  lefs  careful  in  another  refpeft, 
in  fitting  the  inteftines  of  thefe  animals  for  their  food.  In 
the  carnivorous  kinds  they  are  thin  and  lean  ; but  in  rumi- 
nating animals  they  are  ftrong,  flefhv,  and  well  covered  with 
fat.  Every  precaution  feems  taken  that  can  help  their  di- 
geftion  : their  ftomach  is  ftrong  and  mufcular,  the  more 
readily  to  adt  upon  its  contents ; their  inteftines  are  lined 
with  fat,  the  better  to  preferve  their  warmth ; and  they  are 
extended  to  a much  greater  length,  fo  as  to  extract  every 
part  of  that  nourifhment  which  their  vegetable  food  fo  fcan- 
tily  fupplies. 

In  this  manner  are  all  quadrupeds  of  the  cow,  the  fheep, 
or  the  deer  kind,  feen  to  ruminate  being  thus  furnifhed 
with  four  ftomachs,  for  the  macerating  of  their  food. 
Thefe,  therefore,  may  mofl  properly  be  called  the  ruminant 
kinds ; although  there  are  many  others  that  have  this  quality 
in  a lefs  obfervable  degree.  The  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  the 
horfe,  the  rabbit,  the  marmotte,  and  the  fquirrel,  all  chew 
the  cud  by  intervals,  although  they  are  not  furnifhed  with 
ftomachs  like  the  former.  But  not  thefe  alone,  there  are 
numberlefs  other  animals  that  appear  to  ruminate  ; not  only 
birds,  but  fifhes,  and  infe£ls.  Among  birds  are  the  pelican, 
the  ftork,  the  heron,  the  pigeon,  and  the  turtle  ; thefe  have 
a power  of  difgorging  their  food  to  feed  their  young. 
Among  fifties  are  lobfters,  crabs,  and  that  fifh  called  the 
dorado.  The  falmon  alfo  is  faid  to  be  of  this  number : and, 
if  we  may  believe  Ovid,  the  fcarus  likewife  ; of  which  he 
fays  * : 

Of  all  the  fiih  that  graze,  beneath,  the  flood, 

He  or.ly  ruminates  his  former  food. 

Of  infe£ts,  the  ruminating  tribe  is  ftill  larger : the  molej 
the  cricket,  the^wafp,  the  drone,  the  bee,  the  graftiopper,  and 
the  beetle.  All  thefe  animals  either  a&ually  chew  the  cud, 
or  feem  at  leaft  to  ruminate.  They  have  the  ftomach  com- 

* At  contra  herbofa  pifces  laxantur  arena, 

Vt  fcarus  epaftas  Jclus  qui  ruminat  efcas. 
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pofcd  of  mufciilar  fibres,  by  means  whereof  the  food  is 
ground  up  and  down,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thofe  which 
are  particularly  didinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  ruminants . 

But  not  thefe  alone  ; men  themfelves  have  been  often 
known  to  ruminate,  and  fome  even  with  pleafure.  The  ac- 
counts of  thefe  calamities,  for  fuch  I mull  confider  them* 
incident  to  Our  fellow-creatures,  are  not  very  pleafant  to 
read  ; yet  I mud  tranfcribe  a fhort  one*  as  given  us  by  Stare* 
in  the  Phiiofophieal  Tranfa&ions,  as  it  may  in  fome  meafure 
fhew  tire  fatisfadlion  which  the  lower  tribes  of  animals  en- 
joy while  they  ruminate.  The  man  in  quedion  was  a citizen 
of  Briflol,  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  what  feemed 
more  extraordinary  dill,  cf  a ruminating  family,  for  his 
father  was  frequently  fubjedt  to  the  fame  infirmity,  or  amufe- 
ment,  as  he  himfelf  perhaps  would  call  it*  This  young  man 
ufually  began  to  chew  his  meat  over  again  within  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  eating.  His  ruminating  after  a full 
meal  generally  laded  about  an  hour  and  a half ; nor  could  he 
deep  until  his  talk  was  performed.  The  victuals,  upon  the 
return,  taded  even  more  pleafantly  than  at  fird  ; and  re- 
turned as  if  they  had  been  beaten  up  in  a mortar.  If  he  ate 
a variety  of  things,  that  which  he  ate  at  fird  came  up  again 
fird  ; and  if  this  return  was  interrupted  for  any  time,  it  pro- 
duced ficknefs  and  diforder,  and  he  was  never  well  till  it  re- 
turned. Indances  of  this  kind,  however,  are  rare  and  acci- 
dental *,  and  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  they  are  fo.  Of 
all  other  animals,  we  fpend  the  lead  time  in  eating  •,  this  is 
one  of  the  great  didindtions  between  us  and  the  brute  crea- 
tion  *,  and  eating  is  a pleafure  of  fo  low  a kind,  that  none 
but  fuch  as  are  nearly  allied  to  the  quadruped,  defire  its  pro- 
longation. 


■ CHAP.  II. 

OF  QUADRUPEDS  OF  THE  COW  KIND. 

Of  all  ruminant  animals,  thofe  of  the  cow  kind  deferve 
the  fird  rank,  both  for  their  fize,  their  beauty,  and  their 
fervices.  The  horfe  is  more  properly  an  animal  belonging 
to  the  rich  $ the  Iheep  chiefly  thrives  in  a flock,  and  requires 
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•attendance ; but  the  cow  is  more  efpecially  the  poor  man’s 
pride,  his  riches,  and  his  fupport.  There  are  many  of  our 
peafantry  that  have  no  other  polTeflion  but  a cow ; and  even 
of  the  advantages  refulting  from  this  mod:  ufeful  creature, 
the  poor  are  but  the  nominal  poflefiors.  Its  flefli  they  can- 
not pretend  to  tafte,  fince  then  their  whole  riches  are  at  once 
dcftroyed ; its  calf  they  are  obliged  to  fatten  for  idle,  fince 
veal  is  a delicacy  they  could  not  make  any  pretentions  to  ; 
its  very  milk  is  wrought  into  butter  and  chCefe  for  the  tables 
of  their  mailers;  while  they  have  no  (hare  even  in  then- 
own  pofielfion,  but  the  choice  of  their  market,  I cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  rich  crying  out  for  liberty,  while  they  thus 
flarve  their  fellow  creatures,  and  feed  them  up  with  an  ima- 
ginary good,  while  they  monopolize  the  real  benefits  of 
Nature. 

In  thofe  countries  where  the  men  are  under  better  fubordi- 
nation,  this  excellent  animal  is  of  more  general  advantage. 
In  Germany,  Poland,  and  Switzerland,  every  peafant  keeps 
two  or  three  cows,  not  for  the  benefit  of  his  mailer,  but  for 
liimfelf.  The  meanell  of  the  peafants  there  kills  one  cow  at 
lead:  for  his  own  table,  which  he  falts  and  hangs  up,  and 
thus  preferves  as  a delicacy  all  the  year  round.  There  is 
fcarce  a cottage  in  thofe  countries  that  is  not  hung  round 
with  thefe  marks  of  hofpitality  ; and  which  often  make  the 
owner  better  contented  with  hunger,  fince  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  be  luxurious  when  he  thinks  proper.  A piece  of  beef 
hung  up  there,  is  confidered  as  an  elegant  piece  of  furniture, 
which,  though  feldom  touched,  at  leall  argues  the  pofielTor’s 
opulence  and  eafe.  But  it  is  very  different,  for  fome  years 
pall,  in  this  country,  where  our  lower  rullics  at  leall  are 
utterly  unable  to  purchafe  meat  any  part  of  the  year,  and 
by  them  even  butter  is  confidered  as  an  article  of  extra- 
vagance. 

The  climate,  and  pallure  of  Great  Britain,  however,  is 
excellently  adapted  to  this  animal’s  moderate  nature  ; and 
the  verdure  and  the  fertility  of  our  plains  are  pcrfeblly 
fuited  to  the  manner  of  its  feeding ; for  wanting  the  upper 
fo.re-teeth,  it  loves  to  graze  in  a high  rich  pallure.  This 
animal  feems  but  little  regardful  of  the  quality  of  its  food, 
provided  it  be  fupplied  in  fufficient  abundance  *,  it  makes  no 
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particular  diftin£fions  in  the  choice  of  its  herbage,  but  indif- 
criminately  add  hailily  devours  the  proper  quantity.  For 
this  reafon,  in  our  paftures,  where  the  grafs  is  rather  high 
than  fucculent,  more  flourifhing  than  nutricious,  the  cow 
thrives  admirably  ; and  there  is  no  part  of  Europe  where  the 
tame  animal  grows  larger,  yields  more  milk,  and  more  rea- 
dily fattens,  than  with  us. 

Our  paftures  fupply  them  with  abundance,  and  they  in 
return  enrich  the  pafture  ; for,  of  all  animals,  the  cow  feems 
to  give  back  more  than  it  takes  from  the  foil.  The  horfe 
and  the  fheep  are  known,  in  a courfe  of  years,  to  impoverifh 
the  ground.  The  land  where  they  have  fed  becomes  weedy, 
and  the  vegetables  coarfe  and  unpalatable  : on  the  contrary, 
the  pafture  where  the  cow  has  been  bred,  acquires  a finer 
fofter  furface,  and  becomes  every  year  more  beautiful  and 
even.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  horfe  being  furnifhed  with 
fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  nips  the  grafs  clofely,  and  there- 
fore, only  choofes  that  which  is  the  moft  delicate  and  tender  ; 
the  fheep  alfo,  though,  with  refpeft  to  its  teeth,  formed 
like  the  cow,  only  bites  the  moft  fucculent  parts  of  the  her- 
bage : thefe  animals,  therefore,  leave  all  the  high  weeds 
{landing  ; and  while  they  cut  the  finer  grafs  too  clofely,  fuf- 
fer  the  ranker  herbage  to  vegetate  and  overrun  the  pafture. 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  cow;  as  its  teeth  cannot  come 
fo  clofe  to  the  ground  as  thofe  of  the  horfe,  nor  fo  readily  as 
thofe  of  the  fheep,  which  are  lefs,  it  is  obliged  to  feed  upon 
the  tailed:  vegetables  that  offer ; thus  it  eats  them  ail  down, 
and,  in  time,  levels  the  furface  of  the  pafture. 

The  age  of  the  cow  is  known  by  the  teeth  and  horns. 
This  animal  is  furnifhed  with  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw  ; at  the  age  of  ten  months,  the  two  middlemoft  of  thefe 
fall  out,  and  are  replaced  by  others,  that  are  not  fo  white, 
but  broader  ; at  the  age  of  fixteen  months,  the  two  next 
milk-white  teeth  fall  out  likewife,  and  others  come  up  in 
their  room  : thus,  at  the  end  of  every  fix  months,  the  crea- 
ture lofes  and  gains,  till,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  all  the 
cutting  teeth  are  renewed,  and  then  they  are  long,  pret- 
ty white  and  equal ; but  in  proportion  as  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  years,  they  become  irregular  and  black,  their 
inequalities  become  fmoother,  and  the  animal  lefs  capable 
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of  chewing  its  foot l . Thus  the  caw  oftsn  declines  from  this 
fmgle  caufe  ; for  as.  it  is  obliged  to  eat  a great  deal  to  fupport 
life,  and  as  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  teeth  makes  the  difficulty 
of  chewing  great,  a fufficient  quantity  of  food  cannot  be 
fupplied  to  the  ftomaeh.  Thus  the  poor  animal  fink's  in  the 
midtl  of  plenty,  and  every  year  grows  leaner  and  leaner,  till 
it  dies. 

The  horns  are  another,  and  a furer  method  of  determining 
this  animal’s  age.  At  three  years  old,  it  fheds  its  horns, 
arid  new  ones  arife  in  their  place,  which  continue  as  long  as 
it  lives ; at  four  years  of  age,  the  cow  has  fmall  pointed  neat 
fmooth  horns,  thickeft  near  ^ie  head  •,  at  five  the  horns  be- 
come larger,  and  are  marked  round  with  the  former  year’s 
growth.  Thus,  while  the  animal  continues  to  live,  the  horns 
continue  to  lengthen  ; and  every  year  a new  ring  is  added 
at  the  root ; fo  that  allowing  three  years  before  their  ap- 
pearance, and  then  reckoning  the  number  of  rings,  we  have 
in  both  together  the  animal’s  age  exa£Hy. 

As  we  have  indifputably  the  bed  breed  of  horned  cattle  of 
any  in  Europe,  fo  it  was  not  without  the  fame  affiduity  that 
we  came  to  excel  in  thefe,  as  in  our  horfes.  The  breed 
of  cows  has  been  entirely  improved  by  a foreign  mixture, 
properly  adapted  to  fupply  the  imperfeftions  of  our  own. 
Such  as  are  purely  Britiffi,  are  far  inferior  in  fize  to  thofe 
on  many  parts  of  the  continent ; but  thofe  which  we  have 
thus  improved,  by  far  excel  all  others.  Our  Lmcclnfhire 
kind  derive  their  fize  from  the  Holdein  breed  : and  the  large 
hornlefs  cattle  that  are  bred  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
came  originally  from  Poland.  We  were  once  famous  for 
a wild  breed  of  thefe  animals,  but  thefe  have  long  fince 
been  worn  out;  and  perhaps  no  kingdom  in  Europe  can 
furnidi  fo  few  wild  animals  of  all  kinds,  as  our  own.  Cul- 
tivation and  agriculture  are  fure  to  banifii  thefe,  wherever 
they  are  found ; and  every  addition  a country  receives 
from  Art,  drives  away  thofe  animals  that  are  only  fitted 
for  a flate  of  Nature. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  cow  feems  mod  liable  to  alteration 
from  its  pafture.  In  the  different  parts  of  our  own  country, 
we  eafily  perceive  the  great  varieties  produced  among  thefe 
animals,  by  the  richnefs  or  poverty  of  the  foil.  In  fome 
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they  grow  to  a great  bulk ; and  I have  feen  an  ox  fixtees 
hands  high,  which  is  taller  than  the  general  run  of  our 
horfes.  In  others,  they  appear  as  diminutive  *,  being  not  fo 
large  as  an  afs.  The  breed  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  mod 
parts  of  Scotland,  is  much  lefs  in  general  thaft  in  England  or 
Ireland : they  are  differently  fhaped  alfo,  the  dewlap  being 
much  fmaller,  and,  as  the  expreifion  is,  the  bead  has  more 
of  the  ewe  neck.  This,  till  fome  years  ago,  was  confidered 
in  cattle  as  a deformity;  and  the  cow  was  chofen,  according 
to  Virgil’s  direction,  with  a large  dewlap  : however,  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  the  univerfal  opinion,  that  the  cow  wants  in  udder 
what  it  has  in  neck,  and  the  larger  the  dewlap,  the  fmaller 
is  the  quantity  of  its  milk.  Our  graziers  now,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  mix  the  two  breeds ; the  large  Holdein  with 
the  fmall  northern ; and  from  both  refults  that  fine  milch 
breed,  which  excels  the  cattle  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

This  difference,  arifing  from  paflure,  is  more  obfervable 
in  other  countries  than  in  our  own.  The  cow  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  almod  every  part  of  the  wrorld,  large  in  proportion 
to  the  richnefs  of  the  pafture  *,  and  fmall,  as  the  animal  is 
dinted  in  its  food.  Thus  Africa  is  remarkable  for  the 
larged  and  the  fmalled  cattle  of  this  kind ; as  is  alfo  India, 
Poland,  Switzerland,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Among  the  Eluth  Tartars,  where  the  padures  are  remark- 
ably rich  and  nourifhing,  the  cow  becomes  fo  large,  that  he 
mud  be  a tall  man  who  can  reach  the  tip  of  its  flioulder. 
On  the  contrary,  in  France,  where  the  animal  is  dinted  in 
its  food,  and  driven  from  the  mod  flourifhing  padures,  it 
greatly  degenerates. 

But  the  differences  in  the  fize  of  this  animal  are  not  fo  re- 
markable as  thofe  wrhich  are  found  in  its  form,  its. hair,  and 
its  horns.  The  difference  is  fo  very  extraordinary  in  many 
of  them,  that  they  have  been  even  confidered  as  a different 
kind  of  creature,  and  names  have  been  given  them  as  a 
didinCt  fpecies,  when  in  reality  they  are  all  the  fame*.  In 
this  manner  the  urus  and  the  bifon  have  been  confidered, 
from  the  variety  in  their  make,  to  be  diftinCt  in  their  pro- 
duction ; but  they  are  all  in  faCt  the  defendants  of  one  com-* 
* Buffon,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  78, 
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inon  (lock,  as  they  have  that  certain  mark  of  unity,  they 
breed  and  propagate  among  each  other.  Naturalifts  have 
therefore  laboured  under  an  obvious  error,  when,  becaufe  of 
the  extreme  bulk  of  the  urus,  or  becaufe  of  the  hump  upon 
the  back  of  the  bifon,  they  afiigned  them  different  places  in 
the  creation,  and  feparated  a clafs  of  animals  which  was 
really  united.  It  is  true,  the  horfe  and  the  afs  do  not  differ 
fo  much  in  form,  as  the  cow  and  the  bifon  ; neverthelefs, 
the  former  are  di Hindi  animals,  as  their  breed  is  marked 
with  fleriiity ; the  latter  are  animals  of  th<p  fame  kind,  as 
their  breed  is  fruitful,  and  a race  of  animals  is  produced, 
in  which  the  hump  belonging  to  the  bifon  is  foon  worn 
away.  The  differences,  therefore,  between  the  cow,  the 
urus,  and  the  bifon,  are  merely  accidental.  The  fame  ca- 
price in  Nature  that  has  given  horns  to  fomfc  cows,  and  de- 
nied them  to  others,  may  alfo  have  given  the  bifon  an  hump, 
or  increafed  the  bulk  of  the  urus  ; it  may  have  given  the  one 
a mane,  or  denied  a fufficiency  of  hair  to  the  other. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  de- 
fcribe  thefe  varieties,  which  have  been  thus  taken  for  diflindl 
kinds*.  The  urus,  or  wild  bull,  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  province  of  Lithuania ; and  grows  to  a fize,  that 
fcarce  any  other  animal,  except  the  elephant,  is  found  to 
equal.  It  is  quite  black,  except  a ftripe  mi^bd  with  white, 
that  runs  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  along  the  top  of  the 
back;  the  horns  are  fhort,  thick,  and  flrong;  the  eyes  are 
fierce  and  fiery ; the  forehead  is  adorned  with  a kind  of  gar- 
land of  black  curled  hair,  and  fome  of  them  are  found  to 
have  beards  of  the  fame  ; the  neck  is  fhort  and  flrong,  and 
the  fkin  has  an  odour  of  mufk.  The  female,  though  not  fo 
big  as  the  male,  exceeds  the  largeft  of  our  bulls  in  fize;  ne- 
verthelefs,  her  udder  and  teats  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  can 
fcarcely  be  perceived.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  ani- 
mal refembles  the  tame  one  very  exactly,  except  in  fome 
trifling  varieties,  which  his  flate  of  wildnefs,  or  the  richnefs 
of  the  paflures  where  he  is  found,  may  eafily  have  pro- 
duced. 

The  bifon,  which  is  another  variety  of  the  cow  kind,  dif- 
fers from  the  reft,  in  having  a lump  between  its  fhoulders. 

* This  defeription  is  chiefly  taken  from  Klein. 
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Thefe  animals  are  oF various  kinds;  fomc  very  large,  others 
as  diminutively  little.  In  general,  to  regard  this  animal's 
fore-parts,  he  has  fomewhat  the  look  of  a lion,  with  a long 
fhaggv  mane,  and  a beard  under  his  chin;  his  head  is  little, 
his  eyes  red  and  fiery,  with  a furious  look  ; the  forehead  is 
large,  and  the  horns  fo  big,  and  fo  far  afunder,  that  three 
men  might  often  fit  between  them.  On  the  middle  of  the 
hack  there  grows  a bunch  almoft  as  high  as  that  of  a camel, 
covered  with  hair,  and  which  is  confidered  as  a great  deli- 
cacy by  thofe  that  hunt  him.  There  is  no  purfuing  him 
with  fafety,  except  in  forefts  where  there  are  trees  large 
enough  to  hide  the  hunters.  He  is  generally  taken  by  pit- 
falls  ; the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  where  he  is  found 
wild,  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  and  covering  them  over 
with  boughs  of  trees  and  grafs ; then  provoking  the  bifon  to 
purfue  them,  they  get  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pit-fall, 
while  the  furious  animal,  running  head  foremoft,  falls  into 
the  pit  prepared  for  him,  and  is  there  quickly  overcome  and 
flain. 

Befides  thefe  real  diftin&ions  in  the  cow  kind,  there  have 
been  many  others  made,  that  appear  to  be  in  name  only. 
Thus  the  bonafus,  of  which  naturalifts  have  given  us  long 
descriptions,  is  fuppofed  by  Klein  and  BufFon  to  be  no  more 
than  another  name  for  the  bifon,  as  the  deferiptions  given 
of  them  by  the  ancients,  coincide.  The  bubalus  alfo  of  the 
ancients,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  cow 
kind,  Buffon  places  among  the  lower  clafs  of  ruminant  qua- 
drupeds, as  it  moft  refembles  them  in  fize,  fhape,  and  the 
figure  of  its  horns.  Of  all  the  varieties,  therefore,  of  the 
cow  kind,  there  are  but  two  that  are  really  diftin6b  ; namely, 
the  cow,  and  the  buffalo : thefe  two  are  feparated  by.  Na- 
ture ; they  feem  to  bear  an  antipathy  to  each  other ; they 
avoid  each  other,  and  may  be  confidered  as  much  removed 
as  the  horfe  is  from  the  afs  or  the  zebra.  When,  therefore, 
we  have  deferibed  the  varieties  of  the  cow  kind, 'we  {hall 
pafs  on  to  the  buffalo,  which  being  a different  animal,  re- 
quires a feparate  hiftory. 

There  is  fcarce  a part  of  the  world,  as  was  faid  before,  in 
which  the  cow  is  not  found  in  fome  one  of  its  varieties  ; 
either  large,  like  the  urus,  or  humped  as  the  bifon ; with 
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ftraight  horns,  or  bending,  inverted  backwards,  cr  turning 
Tideways  to  the  cheek,  like  thofe  of  the  ram  *,  and,  in  many 
countries,  they  are  found  without  any  horns  whatfoever. 
But,  to  be  more  particular,  beginning  at  the  north,  the  few 
kine  which  fubfift  in  Iceland,  are  without  horns,  although 
of  the  fame  race  originally  with  ours.  The  fize  of  thefe-  is 
rather  relative  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  pafture,  than  the 
warmth  or  coldnefs  of  the  climate.  The  Dutch  frequently 
bring  great  quantities  of  lean  cattle  from  Denmark,  which 
they  fatten  on  their  own  rich  grounds.  Thefe  are  in  general 
of  a larger  fize  than  their  own  natural  breed ; and  they  fat- 
ten very  eafily.  The  cattle  of  the  Ukraine,  where  the 
pafture  is  excellent,  become  very  fat,  and  are  confidered  as 
one  of  the  largeft  breeds  of  Europe.  In  Switzerland,  where 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  a rich  nourifhing  herbage, 
which  is  entirely  referved  for  their  kine,  thefe  animals  grow 
to  a very  large  fize.  On  the  contrary,  in  France,  where 
they  get  no  other  grafs  but  what  is  thought  unfit  for  horfes, 
they  dwindle,  and  grow  lean.  In  fome  parts  of  Spain,  the 
cow  grows  to  a good  fize  thofe  wild  bulls,  however,  which 
they  pride  themfelves  fo  much  in  combating,  are  a very 
mean  defpicable  little  animal,  and  fomewhat  fhaped  like  one 
of  our  cows,  with  nothing  of  that  peculiar  fternnefs  of  afpe£l 
for  which  our  bulls  are  remarkable.  In  Barbary,  and  the 
provinces  of  Africa,  where  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the 
pafturage  fhort,  the  cows  are  of  a very  fmall  breed,  and 
give  milk  in  proportion.  On  the  contrary,  in  Ethiopia, 
they  are  of  a prodigious  bignefs.  The  fame  holds  in  Perfia 
and  Tartary  \ where,  in  fome  places,  they  are  very  fmall, 
and,  in  others,  of  an  amazing  ftature.  It  is  thus,  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  world,  this  animal  is  found  to  correfpond 
in  fize  to  the  quantity  of  its  provifion. 

If  we  examine  the  form  of  thefe  animals,  as  they  are 
found  tame,  in  different  regions,  we  fhall  find,,  that  the 
breed  of  the  urus,  or  thofe  without  a hump,  chiefly  occu- 
pies the  cold  and  the  temperate  zones,  and  is  not  fo  much 
difperfed  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  contrary,  the  breed  of 
the  bifon,  or  the  animal  with  a hump,  is  found  in  all  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  world ; throughout  the  vaft  continent 
of  India  \ throughout  Africa,  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape 
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of  Good  Hope.  In  all  thefe  countries,  the  bifon  feems 
chiefly  to  prevail  *,  where  they  are  found  to  have  a fmooth 
foft  hair,  are  very  nimble  of  foot,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  horfes.  The  bifon  breed  is  alfo  more  expert 
and  docile  than  ours  *,  many  of  them,  when  they  carry  bur- 
dens, bend  their  knees  to  take  them  up,  or  fet  them  down  : 
they  are  treated,  therefore,  by  the  natives  of  thofe  conntries, 
with  a degree  of  tendernefs  and  care  equal  to  their  utility ; 
and  the  fefpedl  for  them  in  India  has  degenerated  even  into 
blind  adoration.  But  it  is  among  the  Hottentots  where 
thefe  animals  are  chiefly  efteemed,  as  being  more  than  com- 
monly ferviceable.  They  are  their  fellow-domeftics,  the 
companions  of  t^eir  pleafures  and  fatigues ; the  cow  is  at 
once  the  Hottentot’s  protector  and  fervant,  afiifts  him  in  at- 
tending his  flocks,  and  guarding  them  againfl  every  invader; 
while  the  fheep  are  grazing,  the  faithful  backely,  as  this 
kind  of  cow  is  called,  Hands,  or  grazes  befide  them : dill, 
however,  attentive  to  the  looks  of  its  mafler,  the  backely  flies 
round  the  field,  herds  in  the  fheep  that  are  ftraying,  obliges, 
them  to  keep  within  proper  limits,  and  fhews  no.  mercy  to 
robbers,  or  even  ftrangers,  who  attempt  to  plunder.  But  it 
is  not  the  plunderers  of  the  flock  alone,  but  even  the  enemies 
of  the  nation,  that  thefe  backelies  are  taught  to  combat. 
Every  army  of  Hottentots  is  furnifhed  with  a proper  herd  of 
thefe,  which  are  let  loofe  againfl  the  enemy,  when  the  occa- 
fion  is  moft  convenient.  Being  thus  fent  forward,  they  over- 
turn all  before  them  ; they  ftrike  every  oppofer  down  with 
their  horns,  and  trample  upon  them  with  their  feet ; and 
thus  often  procure  their  mailers  an  eafy  vi&ory,  even  before 
they  have  attempted  to  ftrike  a blow.  An  animal  fo  fer- 
viceable, it  may  be  fuppofed,  is  not  without  its  reward.  The 
backely  lives  in  the  fame  cottage  with  its  mafler,  and,  by 
long  habit,  gains  an  affe£lion  for  him  ; and  in  proportion  as 
the  man  approaches  to  the  brute,  fo  the  brute  feems  to  at- 
tain even  to  fome  fliare  of  human  fagacity.  The  Hottentot 
and  his  backely  thus  mutually  aflift  each  other  *,  and  when 
the  latter  happens  to  die,  a new  one  is  chofen  to  fucceed  him, 
by  a council  of  the  old  men  of  the  village.  The  new 
backely  is  then  joined  with  one  of  the  veterans  of  his  own 
kind,  from  whom  he  learns  his  art,  becomes  focial  and  dili- 
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gent,  and  is  taken  for  life  into  human  friendfhip  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  bifons,  or  cows  with  a hump,  are  found  to  differ 
very  much  from  each  other  in  the  feveral  parts  ofthe  world 
where  they  are  found.  The  wild  ones  of  this  kind,  as  with 
us,'  are  much  larger  than  the  tame.  Some  have  horns,  and 
fome  are  without  any;  fome  have  them  depreffed,  and  fome 
raifed  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  hre  ufed  as  weapons  of 
annoyance  or  defence ; fome  are  extremely  large,  and  others 
among  them,  fuch  as  the  zebu,  or  Barbary  cow,  are  very 
fmall.  They  are  all,  however,  equally  docile  and  gentle 
when  tamed  ; and,  in  general,  furnilhed  with  a fine  lullrous 
foft  hair,  more  beautiful  than  that  of  our  qwn  breed  ; their 
hump  is  alfo  of  different  fizes,  in  fome  weighing  from 
forty  to  fifty  pounds,  in  others  lefs ; it  is  not,  however, 
to  be  confidered  as  a part  neceflarily  belong  to  the  animal ; 
and  probably  it  might  be  cut  away  without  much  injury : it 
refembles  a griftly  fat ; and,  as  I am  affured,  cuts  and  tafles 
fomewhat  like  a dreffed  udder.  The  bifons  of  Malabar, 
Abyffmia,  and  Madagafcar,  are  of  the  great  kind,  as  the 
paftures  there  are  plentiful.  Thofe  of  Arabia,  Petrsea,  and 
moft  parts  of  Africa,  are  fmall,  and  of  the  zebu  or  little 
kind.  In  America,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  the  bifon 
is  well  known.  The  American  bifon,  however,  is  found 
to  be  rather  lefs  than  that  of  the  ancient  continent ; its  hair 
is  longer  and  thicker,  its  beard  more  remarkable,  and  its 
hide  more  luftrous  and  foft.  There  are  many  of  them 
brought  up  tame  in  Carolina ; however,  their  wild  difpo- 
pofitions  Hill  feem  -to  continue,  for  they  break  through  all 
fences  to  get  into  the  corn-fields,  and  lead  the  whole  tame 
herd  after  them,  wherever  they  penetrate.  They  breed 
alfo  with  the  tame  kinds  originally  brought  over  from  Eu- 
rope ; and  thus  produce  a race  peculiar  to  that  country. 

From  all  this  it  appears*,  that  naturalifts  have  given 
various  names  to  animals  in  reality  the  fame,  and  only  dif- 
fering in  fome  few  accidental  circumftances.  The  wild  cow 
and  the  tame,  the  animal  belonging  to  Europe,  and  that  of 
Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  bonafus  and  the  urus,  the 
bifon  and  the.  zebu,  are  all  one  and  the  fame,  propagate 
* Buffon,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  130. 
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among1  each  other,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  generations, 
the  hump  wears  away,  and  fcarce  any  vediges  of  favage 
fiercenefs  are  found  to  remain.  Of  all  animals,  therefore, 
except  man  alone,  the  cow  feems  mod  extenfively  propa- 
gated. Its  nature  feems  equally  capable  of  the  rigours  of 
heat  and  cold.  It  is  an  inhabitant  as. well  of  the  frozen 
fields  of  Iceland,  as  the  burning  deferts  of  Lybia.  It  feems 
an  ancient  inmate  in  every  climate,  domeftic  and  tame  in 
thofe  countries  which  have  been  civilized,  favage  and  wild 
in  the  countries  which  are  lefs  peopled,  but  capable  of  being 
made  ufeful  in  all  : able  to  defend  itfelf  in  a date  of  nature 
againd  the  mod  powerful  enemy  of  the  fored  \ and  only  fub- 
ordinate  to  man  whofe  force  it  has  experienced,  and  whofe 
aid  it  at  lad  feems  to  require.  However  wild  the  calves  are, 
which  are  taken  from  the  dam  in  a favage  date,  either  in 
Africa  or  Afia,  they  foon  become  humble,  patient,  and  fami- 
liar ; and  man  may  be  confidered,  in  thofe  countries,  as  al- 
mod  helplefs  without  their  aflidance.  Other  animals  pre- 
ferve  their  nature  or  their  form  with  inflexible  perfeverance  ; 
but  thefe,  in  every  refpecl,  fuit  thcmfelves  to  the  appetites 
and  conveniences  of  mankind  ; and  as  their  (hapes  are  found 
to  alter,  fo  alfo  does  their  nature  ■,  in  no  animal  is  there  feen 
a greater  variety  of  kinds,  and  in  none  a more  humble  and 
pliant  difpofition. 

<. 

THE  BUFFALO. 

If  we  fhould  compare  the  fhape  of  our  common  cow  with 
that  of  the  bifon,  the  difference  will  appear  very  great.  The 
fivag'gy  mane  of  the  latter,  the  beard,  the  curled  forehead, 
the  inverted  horns,  the  broad  bread,  and  the  narrow  hinder 
parts*  give  it  the  appearance  rather  of  a lion  than  a cow  , 
and  fit  it  more  for  a date  of  war  with  mankind,  .than  a date 
of  fervitude.  Yet,  notwithdanding  thefe  appearances,  both 
animals  are  found  to  be  the  fame  ; or  at  lead  fo  nearly  al- 
lied, that  they  breed  among  each  other,  and  propagate  a race 
that  continues  the  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  the  buffalo  with  our 
common  cow,  no  two  animals  can  be  more  nearly  alike. 
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either  in  their  form  or  their  nature ; both  equally  fubrmflivc 
to  the  yoke,  both  often  living  under  the  fame  roof,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  domeftic  fervices ; the  make  and  the 
turn  of  their  bodies  fo  much  alike,  that  it  requires  a clofe 
attention  to  diflinguifh  them  : and  yet,  after  all  this,  no  twt> 
animals  can  be  more  diftintt,  or  feem  to  have  ftrongei^  anti- 
pathies to  each  other*.  Were  there  but  one  of  each  kind 
remaining,  it  is  probable  the  race  of  both  would  fhortly  be 
extinct.  However,  fuch  is  the  fixed  averfion  formed  be- 
tween thefe  creatures,  that  the  cow  refufes  to  breed  with  the 
buffalo,  which  it  nearly  refembles  *,  while  it  is  known  to  pro- 
pagate with  the  bifon,  to  which  it  has,  in  point  of  form,  but 
a very  diftant  fimilitude. 

The  buffalo  is,  upon  the  whole,  by  no  means  fo  beautiful 
a creature  as  the  cow;  his  figure  is  more  clumfy  and  awk- 
ward ; his  air  is  wilder ; and  he  carries  his  head  lower,  and 
nearer  the  ground ; his  limbs  are  lefs  flefhy,  and  his  tail  more 
naked  of  hair ; his  body  is  fhorter  and  thicker  than  that  of 
the  cow  kind ; his  legs  are  higher ; his  head  fmaller ; his 
horns  not  fo  round,  black,  and  compreffed,  with  a bunch  of 
curled  hair  hanging  down  between  them  ; his  fkin  is  alfo 
harder  and  thicker,  more  black,  and  lefs  furnifhed  with  hair; 
his  flefh,  which  is  hard  and  blackilh,  is  not  only  difagreeable 
to  the  tafle,  but  likewife  to  the  fmell.  The  milk  of  the  fe- 
male is  by  no  means  fo  good  us  that  of  the  cow ; it  is  how- 
.ever  produced  in  great  abundance.  *ln  the  warm  countries, 
almoft  all  their  cheefe  is  made  of  the  milk  of  the  buffalo ; and 
they  fupply  butter  alfo  in  large  quantities.  Tne  veal  of  the 
young  buffalo  is  not  better  eating  than  the  beef  of  the  old. 
The  hide  of  this  animal  feems  to  be  the  molt  valuable  thing 
he  furnifhes.  The  leather  made  of  it  is  well  known  for  its 
thicknefs,  foftnefs,  and  impenetrability.  As  thefe  animals 
are,  in  general,  larger  and  ftronger  than  the  cow,  they  are 
ufefully  employed  in  agriculture.  They  are  ufed  in  drawing 
burdens,  and  fometimes  in  carrying  them  ; being  guided  by 
a ring,  which  is  thrufl  through  their  nofe.  Two  buffaloes 
yoked  in  a waggon,  are  faid  to  draw  more  than  four  ftrong 
horfes ; as  their  heads  and  necks  are  naturally  bent  down- 
ward, they  are  thus  better  fitted  for  the  draught,  and  the 
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whole  weight  of  their  bodies  is  applied  to  the  carriage  that  is 
to  be  drawn  forward; 

From  the  fize  and  bulk  of  the  buffalo,  we  maybe  eafily  led 
to  conclude  that  he  is  a native  of  the  warmer  climates.  The 
largeft  quadrupeds  are  generally  found  in  the  torrid  zone; 
and  the  buffalo  is  inferior,  in  point  of  fize,  only  to  the  ele- 
phant, the  rhinoceros,  or  the  hippopotames.  The  camelo- 
pard or  the  camel  may,  indeed,  be  taller,  but  they  are  nei- 
ther fo  long,  nor  near  fo  corpulent.  Accordingly,  we  find 
this  animal  wild  in  many  parts  of  India  ; and  tamed,  alfo, 
wherever  the  natives' have  occafion  for  his  fervices.  The 
wild  buffaloes  are  very  dangerous  animals,  and  are  often 
found  to  gore  travellers  to  death,  and  then  trample  them 
with  their  feet,  until  they  have  entirely  mangled  the  whole 
body  : however,  in  the  woods  they  are  not  fo  much  to  be 
feared  as  in  the  plains;  becaufe  in  the  violence  of  their  pur- 
fuit their  large  horns  are  apt  to  be  entangled  in  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  which  gives  thofe  who  have  been  furprifed  by 
them  time  to  efcape  the  danger.  There  is  fcarce  any  other 
method  of  avoiding  tbeir  purfuit ; they  run  with  great  fwift- 
nefs ; they  overturn  a tree  of  moderate  growth  ; and  are 
fuch  fwimmers,  as  to  crofs  the  largeft  rivers  without  any 
difficulty.  In  this  manner,  like  all  other  large  animals  of 
the  torrid  zone,  they  are  very  fond  of  the  water  ; and,  in 
the  midft  of  their  purfuit,  often  plunge  in,  in  order  to  cool 
themfelves.  The  Negroes  of  Guinea,  and  the  Indians  of 
Malabar,  where  buffaloes  are  in  great  abundance,  take  great 
delight  in  hunting  and  deftroying  them  ; however,  they  ne- 
ver attempt  to  face  the  buffalo  openly,  but,  generally  climb- 
ing up  the  tree,  {hoot  at  him  from  thence,  and  do  not  come 
down  till  they  find  they  hav.e  effectually  defpatched  him. — 
When  they  are  tamed,  no  animal  can  be  more  patient  or 
humble;  and  though  by  no  means  fo  docile  as  the  cow  kind, 
yet  they  go  through  domeftic  drudgeries  with  more  ftrength 
and  perfeverance. 

Although  thefe  animals  be  chiefly  found  in  the  torrid 
zone,  yet  they  are  bred  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  Italy,  where  they  make  the  food  and  the  riches  of 
the  poor.  The  female  produces  but  one  at  a time,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  cow ; but  they  are  very  different  in  the 
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times  of  geftation  ; for  the  cow,  as  we  know,  goes  but  nine 
months  ; whereas  the  buffalo  continues  pregnant  for  twelve. 
They  are  all  afraid  of  fire  ; and,  perhaps,  in  confequence  of 
this,  have  an  averfion  to  red  colours,  that  refemble  the  co- 
lour of  flame  : it  is  faid,  that  in  thofe  countries  where  they 
are  found  in  plenty,  no  perfon  dares  to  drefs  in  fcarlet.  In 
general,  they  are  inoffenfive  animals,  if  undifturbed  ; as,  in- 
deed, all  thofe  which  feed  upon  grafs  are  found  to  be ; but 
wnen  they  are  wounded,  or  when  even  but  fired  at,  nothing 
then  can  flop  their  fury ; they  then  turn  up  the  ground  with 
tneir  fore-feet,  bellow  much  louder  and  more  terribly  than  the 
bull,  and  make  at  the  object  of  their  refentment  with  ungo- 
vernable rage.  It  is  happy,  in  fuch  circumflances,  if  the 
perfon  they  purfue  has  a wall  to  efcape  over,  or  fome  fuch 
obftacle,  otherwife  they  foon  overtake,  and  inftantly  deftroy 
him.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  although  their  horns 
are  fo  very  formidable,  they  in  general  make  more  ufe  of 
their  feet  in  combat,  and  rather  tread  their  enemies  to  death 
than  gore  them. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  hiflory  of  thefe  animals,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  no  names  have  been  more  in- 
difcriminately  ufed  than  thofe  of  the  bull,  the  urus,  the  bi- 
fon,  and  the  buffalo.  It  therefore  becomes  fuch  as  would 
have  diftinft  ideas  of  each,  to  be  careful  in  feparating  the 
kinds,  the  one  from  the  other,  allowing  the  cow  for  the 
ftandard  of  all.  The  urus,  whether  of  the  large  enormous 
kind  of  Lithuania,  or  the  fmaller  race  of  Spain,  whether 
with  long  or  fhort  horns,  whether  with  or  without  long  hair 
in  the  forehead,  is  every  way  the  fame  with  what  our  com- 
mon breed  was  before  they  were  taken  from  the  foreft,  and 
reduced  to  a date  of  fervitude.  The  bifon,  and  all  its  va- 
rieties, which  are  known  by  a hump  between  the  fhoulders, 
is  alfo  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs.  This  animal,  whe- 
ther with  crooked  or  ftraight  horns,  whether  they  be  turned 
towards  the  cheek,  or  totally  wanting,  whether  it  be  large  or 
diminutive,  whatever  be  its  colour,  or  whatever  the  length  of 
its  hair,  whether  called  the  bonafus  by  fome,  or  the  bubalus 
by  others,  is  but  a variety  of  the  cow  kind,  with  whom  it 
bleeds,  and  with  whom  of  confequence  it  has  the  clofeft 
connexion.  Laftly,  the  buffalo,  though  fhaped  much  more 
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like  the  cow,  is  a diftm£i  kind  by  itfelf,  that  never  mixes 
with  any  of  the  former;  that  goes  twelve  months  with 
young ; whereas  the  cow  goes  but  nine ; that  teftifies 
an  aversion  to  the  latter ; and,  though  bred  under  the 
fame  roof,  or  feeding  in  the  fame  pafture,  has  always 
kept  feparate  ; and  makes  a diftinft  race  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Thefe  two  kinds  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  only 
real  varieties  in  the  cow  kind,  of  which  naturalills  have 
given  fo  many  varieties.  With  refpect  to  fome  circum- 
ftances  mentioned  by  travellers,  fuch  as  that  of  many  kinds 
defending  themfelves  by  voiding  their  dung  againft  their 
purfuers ; this  is  a practice  which  they  have  in  common 
with  other  timid  creatures  when  purfued,  and  arifes  rather 
from  fear  than  a defire  of  defence.  The  mulky  fmell  alfo  by 
which  fome  have  been  diftinguifhed,  is  found  common  to 
many  of  thefe  kinds,  in  a (late  of  nature  ; and  does  not  pro- 
perly make  the  chara6teri(tic  marks  of  any.  The  particular 
kind  of  noife,  alfo,  which  fome  of  them  are  known  to  make, 
which  rather  refembles  grunting,  than  bellowing  or  lowing, 
is  but  a favage  variety,  which  many  wild  animals  have,  and 
yet  lofe  when  brought  into  a ftate  of  tamenefs.  For  thefe 
reafons,  Mr.  Buffon,  whom  I have  followed  in  this  descrip- 
tion, is  of  opinion,  that  the  zebu,  or  little  African  cow,  and 
the  grunting,  or  Siberian  cow,  are  but  different  races  of  the 
bifon  ; as  the  fhape  of  the  horns,  or  the  length  of  the  hair ; 
are  never  properly  chara£leriftic  marks  of  any  animal,  but 
are  found  to  vary  with  climate,  food,  arid  cultivation. 

In  this  manner,  the  number  of  animals  of  the  cow  kind, 
which  naturalills  have  extended  to  eight  or  ten  forts,  are  re- 
duced to  two  ; and  as  the  utmoft  deference  is  paid  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Buffon  in  this  particular,  I have  taken  him 
for  my  guide.  Neverthelefs,  there  is  an  animal  of  the  cow 
kind,  which  neither  he,  nor  any  other  naturalift  that  I know 
of,  has  hitherto  deferibed,  yet  which  makes  a very  dillindl 
clafs,  and  may  be  added  as  a third  fpecies. 

This  animal  was  (hewn  fome  years  ago,  in  London,  and 
feemed  to  unite  many  of  the  chara&eriftics.of  the  cow  and 
the  hog;  having  the  head,  the  horns,  and  the  tail  of  the  for- 
mer ; with  the  bviftles,  the  colour  and  the  grunting  of  the 
latter.  It  was  about  the  fize  of  an  afs,  but  broader  and 
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thicker ; the  colour  refembling  that  of  a hog,  and  the  hair 
briftly,  as  in  that  animal.  The  hair  upon  the  body  was  thin, 
as  in  the  hog ; and  a row  of  briftles  ran  along  the  fpine,  ra- 
ther (horter  and  fofter  than  in  the  hog  kind.  The  head  was 
rather  larger  than  that  of  a cow  ; the  teeth  were  entirely  r&- 
fembling  thofe  of  that  animal,  and  the  tongue  was  rough  in 
like  manner.  It  fed  upon  hay  •,  and,  confequently,  its  in- 
ternal conformation  muft  have  refembled  that  of  the  cow 
kind  more  than  the  hog,  whofe  food  is  always  chofen  of  a 
kind  more  fucculent.  The  eyes  were  placed  in  the  head  as 
with  the  cow,  and  were  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  colour ; 
the  horns  were  black  and  flattifh,  but  bent  rather  backwards 
to  the  neck,  as  in  the  goat  kind ; the  neck  was  fhort  and 
thick,  and  the  back  rather  rifing  in  the  middle ; it  was  clo- 
ven footed,  like  the  cow,  without  thofe  hinder  claws  that 
are  found  in  the  hog  kinds.  But  the  greateft  variety  of  all 
in  this  extraordinary  creature,  which  was  a female,  was,  that 
it  had  but  two  teats,  and,  confequently,  in  that  refpedt,  re- 
fembled neither  of  the  kinds  to  which,  in  other  circum- 
ftances,  it  bore  fo  ftrong  a fimilitude.  Whether  this  animal 
was  a diftindt  kind  or  a monfter,  I will  not  pretend  to  fay ; 
it  was  fhewn  under  the  name  of  the  bonafus  ; and  it  was 
faid,  by  the  perfon  who  (hewed  it,  to  have  come  from  India  • 
but  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  interefted  ignorance  *,  the  per- 
fon only  wanted  to  make  the  animal  appear  as  extraordinary 
as  poffible  ; and,  I believe,  would  fcarcely  fcruple  a lie  or 
two,  to  increafe  that  wonder  in  us,  by  which  he  found  the 
means  of  living. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ANIMALS  OF  THE  SHEEP  AND  GOAT  KIND. 

-A.  S no  two  animals  are  found  entirely  the  fame,  fo  it  is 
not  to  be  expedted  that  any  two  races  of  animals  fhould  ex- 
actly correfpond  in  every  particular.  The  goat  and  the 
fheep  are  apparently  different,  in  the  form  of  their  bodies, 
in  their  covering,  and  in  their  horns.  They  may,  from 
hence,  be  conftdered  as  two  different  kinds,  with  regard  to 
all  common  and  domeftic  purpofes.  But  if  we  come  t# 
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examine  them  defer,  and  obferve  their  interna!  conforma- 
tion r no  two  animals  can  be’ more  alike;  their  feet,  their 
four  ftomachs,  their  fuet,  their  appetites,  all  are  entirely  the 
fame,  • and  fliew  the  fimilitude;  between  them:  - but  what 
makes  a much  ftronger  connection  is,  that  they  propagate 
with  each  other.  The  buck  goat  is  found  to  produce  with 
the  ewe  an  animal  that,  in  two  or  three  generations,  returns 
tc  the  fheep.  and  feems  to  retain  no  marks  of  its  ancient  pro- 
genitor*. I he  {keep  and  the  goat,  therefore,  may  be  confi- 
ned #s  belonging  to  one  family;  and  were  the  whole  races 
jre.duced  to  o;ne  of  each,  they  would  quickly  replenish  the 
earth  with  their  hind. 

If  we  examine  the  {beep  and  goat  internally,  we  (hah  find, 
as  was  fa  id,  that  their  conformation  is  entirely  the  fame  ; nor 
is  their  furuClure  very  remote  from  that  of  the  cow  kind, 
which  they  refemble  in  their  hoofs,  and  in  their  chewing  the 
cud.  . Indeed,  all  ruminant  animals  are  internally  very  much 
alike.  The  goat,  the  fheep,  or.  the  deer,  exhibit  to  the  eye 
of  the  anatomift  the  fame  parts  in  miniature,  which  the  cow 
or  the  bifon,  exhibited  mLthe  great.  But  the  differences  be- 
tween thefe.  anjmals  are,  never.thelefs,  fufficiently  apparent. 
Nature  has  ;obviouffy  marked  the  djftinCtions  between  the 
eow  and  the  fheep  kind,  by  their  form  and  fize  ; and  they 
are'alfo  diftinguiffied  from  thofc  of  the  deer  kind,  by  never 
fhedding  their  horns.  Indeed,  the  form  and  figure  of  thefe 
animals,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe,  would  feldom  fail  of 
guiding  us  to  the  kind;  and  we  might  almcft,  upon  fight, 
tell  which  belong  to  the  deer  kind,  and  which  are  to  be  de- 
graded into  that  of  the  goat.  However,  the  annually  {bed- 
ding the  horns  in  the  deer,  and  the  permanence  in  the  fheep, 
draws  a pretty  exact  line  between  the  kinds ; fo  that  we 
may  hold  to  this  diftin&ion  only,,  and  define  the  fheep  and 
goat  kind  ns  ruminant  animals  of  a fmaller  fize,  that  never 
fhed  their  horns. 

If  we  confider  thefe  harmlefs  and  ufeful  animals  in  one 
point  of  view,  we  fhall  find  that  both  have  been  long  re- 
claimed, and  brought  into  a ftate  of  domeflic  fervitude. — 
Both  feem  to  require  protection  from  man ; and  are,  in 
fome  meafure,  pleafed  with  his  fociety.  The  fheep,  indeed, 
I*  Buffon  paffim. 
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is  the  more  ferviceable  creature  of  the  tiro  ; hut  the  goat  has 
more  fenfibility  and  attachment.  The  attending  lipon  botli 
Wc>s  once  the  employment  of  rfle  wifeft  and  the  bell  of  men; 
and  thofe  have  been  ever  fappofed  the  happieft  times  in- 
which  thele  harmlefs  creatures  were  confidered  as  the  chief 
objects  of  human  attention.  In  the  earlieft  ages,  the  goat 
feemed  rather  the  greater  favourite  ; and,  indeed,  it  conti- 
nues fuch,  in  fome-  countries,  to  this  day  among  the  poor. — 
However,  the  fheep  has  long  fmce  become  the  principal  ob- 
je&  of  human  care ; white  the  goat  is  difctgirded  by  the 
generality  of  mankind,  or  become  the  pofleffion  only  of  the 
lowed  of  the  people  The  fheep,  therefore,  and  its  va- 
rieties, may  be  considered  firft ; and  the  goat,  with  all  thofe 
of  its  kind,  will  then  properly  follow. 

THE  SHEEP. 

Those  animals  that  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
man,  in  a few  generations  become  indolent  and  helplefs. 
Having  loft  the  habit  of  feif-defence,  they  feem  to  lofe  alfo 
the  inftincts  of  Nature.  The  fheep,  in  its  prefent  domeftic 
date,  is  of  all  animals  the  mod  defeucelefs  and  inoflenfive* 
With  its  liberty,  it  feems  to  have  been  deprived  of  its  fwift- 
nefs  and  cunning ; and  what  in  the  afs  might  rather  be  cal- 
led patience,  in  the  flieep  appears  to  be  ftupidity.  With  no 
one  quality  to  fit  it  for  felf-prefervation,  it  makes  vain  efforts 
at  all.  Without  fwiftnefs,  it  endeavours  to  fly;  and  without 
ftrength,  fometimes  offers  to  oppofe.  But  thefe  feeble  at- 
tempts rather  incite  than  repprefs  the  infults  of  every  enemy ; 
and  the  dog  follows  the  flock  with  greater  delight  upon  feeing 
them  fly,  and  attacks  them  with  more  fiercenefs  upon  their 
unfupported  attempts  at  refiflance.  Indeed  they  run  toge- 
ther in  flocks,  rather  with  the  hopes  of  lofing  their  fingle 
danger  in  the  crowd,  than  of  uniting  to  reprefs  the  attack  by 
numbers.  The  fheep,  therefore,  were  it  expofed  in  its  pre- 
fent ftate  to  ftruggle  with  its  natural  enemies  of  the  foreft, 
would  foon  be  extirpated.  Loaded  with  a heavy  fleece,  de- 
prived of  the  defence  of  its  horns,  and  rendered  heavy,  flow, 
and  feeble,  it  can  have  no  other  fafety  than  what  it  finds 
from  man.  fhis  animal  is  now,  therefore,  obliged  to  rely 
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folely  upon  that  art  for  protection,  to  which  it  originally 
owes  its  degradation. 

But  we  are  not  to  impute  to  Nature  the  formation  of  an 
animal  fo  utterly  unprovided  againit  its  enemies,  ana  fo  un- 
fit for  defence.  The  moufflon,  which  is  the  fheep  in  a favage 
{late,  is  a bold,  fleet  , creature,  able  to  eicape  from  the  greater 
animals  by  its  fwiftnefs,  or  to  oppofe  the  fmaller  kinds  with 
the  arms  it  has  received  from  Nature.  It  is  by  human  art 
alone  that  the  fheep  has  become  the  tardy,  defencelefs  crea- 
ture we  find  it.  Every  race  of  quadrupeds  might  eafily  be 
corrupted  by  the  fame  allurements  by  which  the  fheep  has 
been  thus  debilitated  and  deprefled.  While  undifturbed,  and 
properly  fupplied,  none  are  found  to  fet  any  bounds  to  their 
appetite.  They  all  purfue  their  food  while  able,  and  conti- 
nue to  graze,  till  they  often  die  of  diforders  occafioned  by 
too  much  fatnefs.  But  it  is  very  different  with  them  in  a 
Hate  of  nature  : they  are  in  the  foreft,  furrounded  by  dag- 
gers, and  alarmed  with  unceafing  hoftilities  ; they  are  pur^ 
fued  every  hour  from  one  trad  of  country  to  another  ; and 
fpend  a greater  part  of  their  time  in  attempts  to  avoid  their 
enemies.  Thus  conftantly  exercifed,  and  continally  prac- 
tifing  all  the  arts  of  defence  and  efcape,  the  animal  at  once 
preferves  its  life  and  native  independence,  together  with  its 
fwiftnefs,  and  the  flender -agility  of  its  form. 

The  fheep,  in  its  fervile  flate,  feems  to  be  diverted  of  all  in- 
clinations of  its  own  ; and  of  all  animals  it  appears  the  moll 
ftupid.  Every  quadruped  has  a peculiar  turn  or  counte- 
nance, a phyfiognomy,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  that  generally 
marks  its  nature.  The  fheep  ieems  to  have  none  of  thofe 
traits  that  betoken  either  courage  or  cunning  j its  large  eyes, 
feparated  from  each  other,  its  ears  flicking  out  on  each  fide, 
and  its  narrow  noflrils,  all  teftify  the  extreme  fimplicity  of 
this  creature  , and  the  pofition  of  its  horns,  aifo,  fhew  that 
Nature  defigned  the  fheep  rather  for  flight  than  combat.  It 
appears  a large  mafs  of  flefh,  fupported  upon  four  fmail, 
ftraight  legs,  ill  fitted  for  carrying  fuch  a burden  ; its  mor 
tions  are  awkward,  it  is  eafily  fatigued,  and  often  finks  under 
the  weight  of  its  own  corpulency.  In  proportion  as  thefe 
marks  of  human  transformation  are  more  numerous,  the 
smimal  becomes  more  helplefs  and  ftupid.  Thofe  which  liv£, 
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upon  a more  fertile  pafture,  and  grow  fat,  become  entirely 
feeble ; thofe  that  want  horns  are  found  more  dull  and 
heavy  than  the  reft*;  thofe  whofe  fleeces  are  longeft  and 
fineft,  are  molt  fubje£t  to  a variety  of  diforders  ; and,  in 
fhort,  whatever  changes  have  been  wrought  in  this  animal 
by  the  induftry  of  man,  are  entirely  calculated  for  human 
advantage,  and  not  for  that  of  the  creature  kfelf.  It  might 
require  a fucceffion  of  ages,  before  the  fheep  could  be  re- 
flored  to  its  primitive  ftate  of  activity,  fo  as  to  become  a 
match  for  its  purfuers  of  the  foreft. 

The  goat,  which  it  refembles  in  fo  many  other  refpe£ts, 
is  much  its  fuperior.  The  one  has  its  particular  attachments, 
fees  danger,  and  generally  contrives  to  efcape  it ; but  the 
other  is  timid  without  a caufe,  and  fecure  when  real  danger 
approaches.  Nor  is  the  fheep,  when  bred  up  tame  in  the 
houfe,  and  familiarized  with  its  keepers,  lefs  obftinately  ab- 
furd : from  being  dull  and  timid,  it  then  acquires  a degree  of 
pert  familiarity ; butts  with  its  head,  becomes  mifehievdus, 
and  (hews  itfelf  every  way  unworthy  of  being  fingled  out 
from  the  reft  of  the  flock.  Thus  it  feems  rather  formed  for 
flavery  than  friendfhip ; and  framed  more  for  the  neceffities 
than  the  amufements  of  mankind.  ' There  is  but  one  inftance 
in  which  the  fheep  fhews  any  attachment  to  its  keeper;  and 
that  is  feen  rather  on  the  continent  than  among  us  in  Great 
Britain.  What  I allude  to  is,  their  following  the  found  of 
the  fhepherd’s  pipe.  Before  I had  feen  them  trained  in  this 
manner,  I had  no  conception  of  thofe  defcriptions  in  the  old 
paftoral  poets,  of  the  fhepherd  leading  his  flock  from  one 
country  to  another.  As  I had  been  ufed  only  to  fee  thefe 
harmlefs  creatures  driven  before  their  keepers,  I fuppofed 
that  ail  the  reft  was  but  invention  : but  in  many  parts  of  the 
Alps,  and  even  fome  provinces  of  France,  the  fhepherd  and 
his  pipe  are  (till  continued,  with  true  antique  flmplicity.  The 
flock  is  regularly  penned  every  evening,  to  preferve  them 
from  the  wolf ; and  the  fhepherd  returns  homeward  at  fun- 
fet  with  his  fheep  following  him,  and  feemingly  pleafed 
with  the  found  of  the  pipe,  which  is  blown  with  a reed,  and 
refembles  the  chanter  of  the  bag-pipe.  In  this  manner,  in 
thofe  countries  that  ftill  continue  poor,  the  Arcadian  life  is 

* Daubenton  upon  the  Sheep. 
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preferved  in  all  its  former  purity  ; but  in  countries  where  a 
greater  inequality  of  conditions  prevail,  the  fhepherd  is  ge- 
nerally fome  poor  wretch  who  attends  a flock  from  which  he 
is  to  derive  no  benefits,  and  only  guards  thofe  luxuries  which 
he  is  not  fated  to  (hare. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  early  writers,  that  the  fheep  wa9 
bred  in  Britain ; and  it  was  not  till  feveral  ages  after  this 
animal  was  cultivated,  that  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
carried  on  among  usf.  That  valuable  branch  of  bufinefs  lay 
for  a confiderable  time  in  foreign  hands;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  import  the  cloth,  manufactured  from  our  own 
materials.  There  were,  notwithftanding,  many  unavailing 
efforts  among  our  kings  to  introduce  and  preferve  the  manu- 
facture at  home.  Henry  the  Second,  by  a patent  granted 
to  the  weavers  in  London,  directed,  that  if  any  cloth  was 
found  made  of  a mixture  of  Spanifh  wool,  it  fhould  be 
burned  by  the  mayor.  Such  ediCts  at  length,  although  but 
flowly,  operated  towards  the  eftablifhing  this  trade  among 
us.  The  Flemings,  who  at  the  revival  of  arts  pofleffed  the 
art  of  cloth- working  in  a fuperior  degree,  were  invited  to 
fettle  here ; and  foon  after  foreign  cloth  was  prohibited  from 
being  worn  in  England.  In  the  times  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
this  manufacture  received  every  encouragement;  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  being  then  forced,  by 
the  tyranny  of  Spain,  to  take  refuge  in  this  country,  they 
improved  us  in  thofe  arts,  in  which  we  at  prefent  excel  the 
reft  of  the  world.  Every  art,  however,  has  its  rife,  its  me- 
ridian, and  its  decline:  and  it  is  fuppofed  by  many,  that 
the  woollen  manufacture  has  for  fome  time  been  decaying 
amongft  us.  The  doth  now  made  is  thought  to  be  much 
worfe  than  that  of  fome  years  pall ; being  neither  fo  firm 
nor  fo  fine;  neither  fo  much  courted  abroad,  nor  fo  fervice- 
able  at  home. 

No  country,  however,  produces  fuch  fheep  as  England  ; 
either  with  larger  fleeces,  or  better  adapted  for  the  bufinefs 
of  cioathing.  Thofe  of  Spain,  indeed,  are  finer,  and  we 
generally  require  fome  of  their  wool  to  work  up  with  our 
own  : but  the  weight  of  a Spanifli  fleece  is  no  way  compara- 
ble to  one  of  Lincoln  or  Warwickfhire;  and,  in  thofe  coun- 
ties, it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give  ioo  guineas  for  a ram. 

* British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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The  ftieep  without  horns  are  couhted  the  heft  fort,  he- 
vaufe  a great  part  of1  the  animal’s  nourifhtnent  is  fuppofed  to 
go  up  into  the  horns  *.  Sheep,  like  other  ruminant  animals, 
want  the  upper  fore-teeth;  but  have  eight  in  the  lower  jaw: 
two  of  thefe  drop,  and  are  replaced  at  two  years  old ; four 
of  them  are  replaced  at  three  years  old  ; and  all  at  four. 
The  new  teeth  are  eafily  known  from  the  refc,  by  their 
frefhnefs  and  whitenefs.  There  are  fome  breeds,  however, 
m England,  that  never  change  their  teeth  at  all;  thefe  the 
fhepherds  call  the  leather-mouthed  cattle  s and,  as  their  teeth 
are  thus  longer  wearing,  they  are  generally  fupnofed  to  grow 
old  a year  or  two  before  the  reft  f.  The  fheep  bring  forth 
one  or  two  at  a time;  and  fometimes  three  or  four.  The 
firft  lamb  of  an  ewe  is  generally  pot-bellied,  fliort  and  thick, 
and  of  lefs  value  than  thofe  of  a fecond  or  third  produ&ion  ; 
the  third  being  fuppofed  the  belt  of  all.  They  bear  their 
young  five  months;  and,  by  being  houfed,  they  bring  forth 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 

But  this  animal,  in  its  domeftic  ftate,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  a detail  of  its  peculiar  habits,  or  of  the  arts  which 
have  been  ufed  to  improve  the  breed.  Indeed,  in  the  eye  of 
an  obferver  of  Nature,  every  art  which  tends  to  render  the 
creature  more  helplefs  and  ufelefs  to  itfelf,  may  be  con- 
hdered  rather  as  an  injury  than  an  improvement;  and  if  we 
are  to  look  for  this  animal  in  its  noble  ft  ftate,  we  muft  feek 
for  it  in  the  African  defert,  or  the  extenfive  plains  of  Siberia. 
Among  the  degenerate  defcendants  of  the  wild  fheep,  there 
have  been  fo  many  changes  wrought,  as  entirely  to  difguife 
the  kind,  and  often  to  miflead  the  obferver.  The  variety  is 
fo  great  that  fearce  any  two  countries  has  its  fheep  of  the 
fame  kind;  but  there  is  found  a manifeft  difference  in  all, 
either  in  the  fize,  the  covering,  the  fhape,  or  the  horns. 

. ^he  woolIy  ^eepj,  as  it  is  feen  among  us,  is  found  only 
m Europe,  and  fome  of  the  temperate  provinces  of  Afia. 
When  tranfported  into  warmer  countries,  either  into  Florida 
or  Guinea,  it  lofes  its  wool,  and  affumes  a covering  fitted  to 
the  climate,  becoming  hairy  and  rough ; it  there  alfo  lofes 
its  fertility,  and  its  flefh  no  longer  has  the  fame  flavour.  In 

* Liflt’s  Hufbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.  -j-  jbid. 

\ Buffon,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  168. 
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the  fame  manner,  in  the  very  cold  countries,  it  feems  equally 
helplefs  and  a ftranger ; it  (till  requires  the  unceafing  atten- 
tion of  mankind  for  its  prefervation;  and  although  it  is  found 
to  fubfift,  as  well  in  Greenland  as  in  Guinea  *,  yet  it  feems 
a natural  inhabitant  of  neither. 

Of  the  domeftic  kinds  to  be  found  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  world,  befides  our  own,  which  is  common  in  Europe, 
the  firft  variety  ife  to  be  feen  in  Iceland,  Mufcovy,  and  the 
coldeft  climates  of  the  north.  This,  which  may  be  called 
the  Iceland  fheep,  refembles  our  breed,  in  the  form  of  the 
body  and  the  tail ; but  differs  in  a very  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  the  number  of  the  horns ; being  generally  found  to 
have  four,  and  fometimes  even  eight,  growing  from  different 
parts  of  the  forehead.  Thefe  are  large  and  formidable;  and 
the  animal  feems  thus  fitted  by  Nature  for  a ftate  of  war  : 
however,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  reft  of  its  kind,  being 
mild,  gentle,  and  timid.  Its  wool  is  very  different,  alfo, 
from  that  of  the  common  fheep,  being  long,  fmooth,  and 
hairy.  Its  colour  is  of  a dark  brown  ; and  under  its  outward 
coat  of  hair,  it  has  an  internal  covering,  that  rather  refem- 
bles  fur  than  wool,  being  fine,  fhort,  and  foft. 

The  fecond  variety  to  be  found  in  this  animal,  is  that  of 
the  broad-tailed  fheep,  fo  common  in  Tartary,  Arabia,  Per- 
fia.  Barbary,  Syfia,  and  Egypt.  This  fheep  is  only  remark- 
able for  its  large  and  heavy  tail,  which  is  often  found  to 
weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  It  fometimes  grows  a 
foot  broad,  and  is  obliged  to  be  fupported  by  a fmall  kind  of 
board,  that  goes  upon  wheels.  This  tail  is  not  covered  un- 
derneath with  wool,  like  the  upper  part,  but  is  bare ; and 
the  natives,  who  confider  it  as  a very  great  delicacy,  are 
very  careful  in  attending  and  preferving  it  from  injury.  Mr. 
Buffon  fuppofes  that  the  fat  which  falls  into  the  caul  in  our 
fheep,  goes  in  thefe  to  furnifh  the  tail ; and  that  the  reft  of 
the  body  is  from  thence  deprived  of  fat  in  proportion. 
With  regard  to  their  fleeces,  in  the  temperate  climates,  they 
are,  as  in  our  own  breed,  foft  and  woolly ; but  in  the 
warmer  latitudes,  they  are  hairy:  yet  in  both  they  preferve 
the  enormous  fize  of  their  tails. 

* Krantz. 
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*lhe  third  obfervable  variety  is  that  of  the  fheep  called 
jirepjichcros.  This  animal  is  a native  of  the  iflands  of  the 
Arcnipelago,  and  only  differs  from  our  Pneep,  in  having 
ftraight  horns,  furrounded  with  a fpirod  furrow. 

I he  Iaft  variety  is  that  of  the  Guinea  fheep,  which  is  ge- 
nerally found  in  all  the  tropical  .climates,  both  of  Africa  and 
the  Eaft-Indies.  They  are  of  a large  lize,  with  a rough  hairy 
fkin,  fhort  horns,  and  ears  hanging  down,,  with  a kind  of 
dewlap  under  the  chin.  They  differ  greatly  in  form  from 
the  reft;  and  might  be  considered  as  animals  of  another 
kind,  were  they  not  known  to  breed  with  other  (beep. 
Tnefe,  of  all  the  domeftic  kinds,  feem  to  approach  the 
neareft  to  the  ftate  of  Nature.  They  are  larger,  flronger, 
and  fwifter  than  the  common  race;  and,  confequently,  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  precarious  foreft  life.  However,  they  feem 
to  rely,  like  the  reft,  on  man  for  fupport ; being  entirely  of 
a domeftic  nature,  and  fubfifting  only  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  this  animal,  which  have  been  re- 
duced into  a ftate  of  domeftic  fervitude.  Thefe  are  all  capa- 
ble of  producing  among  each  other  ; all  the  peculiarities  of 
their  form  have  been  made  by  climate  and  human  cultiva- 
tion ; and  none  of  them  feem  fufhciently  independent,  to 
live  in  a ftate  of  lavage  nature.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be 
confidered  as  a degenerate  race,  formed  by  the  hand  of  man, 
and  propagated  merely  for  his  benefit.  At  the  fame  time, 
while  man  thus  cultivates  the  domeftic  kinds,  he  drives  away 
and  deftroys  the  favage  race,  which  are  lets  beneficial,  and 
more  headftrong.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  to  be  found  in  but 
a very  fmall  number,  in  the  moft  uncultivated  countries, 
where  they  have  been  able  to  fubfift  by  their  native  fwiftnefs 
and  ftrength.  It  is  in  the  more  uncultivated  parts  of  Greece, 
Sardinia,  Corfica,  and  particularly  in  the  deferts  of  Tartary, 
that  the  moufflon  is  to  be  found,  that  bears  all  the  marks  of 
being  the  primitive  race  ; and  that  has  been  adually  known 
to  breed  with  the  domeftic  animal. 

The  moufflon,  or  mufmon,  though  covered  with  hair, 
bears  a flronger  fimilitude  to  the  ram,  than  to  any  other  ani- 
mal ; like  the  ram  it  has  the  eyes  placed  near  the  horns ; and 
its  ears  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  goat : it  alfo  refembles 
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the  ram  in  its  horns,  and  in  ail  the  particular  contours  of 
its  form.  The  horns  alfo  are  alike ; they  are  of  a yellow' 
colour  j they  have  three  fides,  as  in  the  ram,  and  bend 
backwards  in  the  fame  manner  behind  the  ears,  the  muz* 
zle  and  the  infide  of  the  ears,  are  of  a whitifti  colour, 
tm&ured  with  yellow ; the  other  parts  of  the  face  are  of 
3 brownifh  grey.  The  general  colour  of  the  hair  over 
the  body  is  of  a brown,  approaching  to  that  of  the  red 
deer.  The  infide  of  the  thighs  ahd  belly  are  of  a white, 
tinctured  with  yellow.  The  form,  upon  the  whole,  feems 
more  made  for  agility  and  ftrength  than  that  of  the  common 
fheep  ; and  the  mocffion  is  a&ualhr  found  to  live  in  a favage 
fete,  and  maintain  itfelf  either  by  force  or  fwiftnefs,  againft: 
all  the  animals  that  live  by  rapine.  Such  is  its  extreme  fpeed, 
that  many  have  been  inclined  rather  to  rank  it  among  the 
deer  kind,  than  the  fheep.  But  in  this  they  are  deceived*  as 
the  mufmon  has  a mark  that  entirely  diftinguifhes  it  from 
that  fpecies,  being  known  never  to  fhed  its  horns.  In  fome 
thefe  are  feen  to  grow  a furprififrg  hze ; many  of  them  mea- 
furmg,  in  their  convolutions,  above  two  ells  long.  They 
are  of  a yellow  colour,  as  was  faid  j but  the  older  the  animal 
grows,  the  darker  the  horns  become  : with  thefe  they  often 
maintain  very  furious  battles  between  each  other  | and  fome* 
times  they  are  found  broken  off  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
fmall  animals  of  the  foreft  creep  into  the  cavity  for  iheiter 
When  the  mufmon  is  feen  fending  on  the  plain,  his  fore* 
legs  are  always  ftraight,  while  his  hinder-legs  feem  bent  un- 
der him  ; but  in  cafes  of  more  active  neceffity,  this  feeming 
deformity  is  removed,  and  fee  moves  with  great  fwiftnefs 
and  agility.  The  female  very  much  refembles  the  male  of 
this  fpecies,  but  that  fhe  is  iefs,  and  her  horns  alfo  are  never 
feen  to  grow  to  that  prodigious  fize  they  are  of  in  the  wild 
ram.  Such  is  the  fheep  in  its  favage  fete ; a bold,  noble, 
and  even  beautiful  animal : but  it  is  not  the  moft  beautiful 
creatures  that  are  always  found  moft  ufeful  to  man.  Hu- 
man ii'iduftry  has  therefore  deftroyed  its  grace,  to  improve 
its  utility. 

* Gmihfi)  as  quoted  by  Buffon. 
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THE  GOAT, 

AND  ITS  NUMEROUS  VARIETf.ES. 

There  are  fome  domeftic?  animals  that  feem  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  more  ufeful  forts  ; and,  that  by  ceafing  to  be  the 
firft,  are  confidered  as  nothing.  We  have  feen  the  fervices 
of  the  afs  flighted,  becaufe  inferior  to  thoie  of  the  horfe  ; 
and,  in  the  fame  manner,  thofe  of  the  goat  are  held  cheap, 
becaufe  the  iheep  fo  far  exceeds  it.  Were  the  horfe  or  the 
fheep  removed  from  Nature,  the  inferior  kinds  would 
then  be  invaluable ; and  the  fame  arts  would  probably  be 
beftowed  in  perfeding  their  kinds,  that  the  higher  order  of 
animals  have  experienced.  But  in  their  prefent  negleded 
ftate,  they  vary  but  little  from  the  wild  animals  of  the  fame 
kind  ; man  has  left  them  their  primitive  habits  and  forms; 
and  the  lefs  they  owe  to  his  afliditity,  the  more  they  receive 
from  Nature. 

The  goat  feems,  in  every  refped,  more  fitted  for  a life  of 
favage  liberty  than  the  (beep  * It  is  naturally  more  lively, 
and  more  poflefled  with  animal  inftijid.  It  eafily  attaches 
itfelf  to  man,  ana  feems  fenfible  of  his  carefles.  It  is  alfo 
ftronger  and  fwifter,  more  courageous,  and  more  playful, 
lively,  capricious,  and  vagrant : it  is  not  eafily  confined  to 
its  flock,  but  choofes  its  own  paftures,  and  loves  to  ftray  re- 
mote from  the  reft.  It  chiefly  delights  in  climbing  preci- 
pe3 ; m going  to  the  very  edge  of  danger  : it  is  often  feen 
iufpended  upon  an  eminence  hanging  over  the  fea,  upon  a 
very  little  bafe,  and  even  fleeps  there  in  fecuritv.  Nature 
has,  in  fome  meafure,  fitted  it  for  traverfing  thefe  declivities 
with  eafe  ; the  hoof  is  hollow  underneath,  with  {harp  edges, 
fo  that  it  walks  as  fecurely  on  the  ridge  of  a houfe,  as  on 
the  level  ground.  It  is  a hardy  animal,  and  very  eafily  fuf- 
tained;  for  which  reafon  it  is  chiefly  the  property  of  the 
poor,  who  have  no  paftures  with  which  to  fupply  it.  Hap- 
pily, however,  it  feems  better  pleafed  with  the  negleded 
wild,  than  the  cultivated  fields  of  Art;  it  choofes  the  heathy 
mountain,  or  the  fhrubby  rock  ; its  favourite  food  is  the  tops 
* Buffon. 
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of  the  boughs,  or  the  tender  bark  of  young  trees ; it  Teems  lcfo 
afraid  of  immoderate  heat,  and  bears  the  warm  climates, 
better  than  the  lheep  : it  lleeps  expofed  to  the  fun  ; and  Teems 
to  enjoy  its  warmeft  fervours:  neither  is  it  terrified  at  the 
dorm,  or  incommoded  by  the  rain  ; immoderate  cold  alone 
Teems  to  affect  it,  and  is  faid  to  produce  a vertigo,  with 
which  this  animal  is  fometimes  incommoded.  The  incon- 
ftancy  of  its  nature  is  perceiveable  in  the  irregularity  of  its 
gait ; It  goes  forward,  flops,  runs,  approaches,  flies,  merely 
from  caprice,  and  with  no  other  Teeming  reafon  than  the  ex- 
treme vivacity  of  its  difpofition. 

There  are  proofs  of  this  animal’s  being  naturally  the  friend 
of  man  ; and  that  the  goat  feldom  relumes  its  primoeval 
wildnefs,  when  once  reduced  into  a flate  of  fervitude.  In 
the  year  1698,  an  Englifh  veflel  happening  to  touch  at  the 
iflands  of  Bonavilla,  two  Negroes  came,  and  offered  the 
Tailors  as  many  goats  as  they  chofe  to  take  away.  Upon  the 
captain’s  expreffing  his  aftonifhment  at  this  offer,  the  Negroes 
nATurcd  him  that  there  were  but  twelve  perfons  jn  the  ifland, 
and  that  the  goats  were  multiplied  in  fuch  a manner  as  even 
to  become  a nuifance : they  added,  that  inflead  of  giving 
any  trouble  to  catch  them,  they  followed  the  few  inhabitants 
that  were  left  with  a fort  of  obflinacy,  and  rather  became 
importunate  with  their  tamenefs. 

The  goat  produces  but  two  at  a time  ; and  three  at  the 
moil.  But  in  the  warmer  climates,  although  the  animal 
degenerates,  and  grows  lefs,  yet  it  .becomes  more  fruitful, 
being  generally  found  to  bring  forth  three,  four,  and  five  at 
a Tingle  delivery.  The  buck  is  capable  of  propagating  at  the 
:>ge  of  one  year,  and  the  female  at  feven  months  ; however 
the  fruits  of  this  premature  generation  are  weak  and  defective; 
and  their  bed  breeding  time  is  generally  delayed  till  the  age 
of  two  years,  or  eighteen  months  at  lead.  One  buck  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  a hundred  and  fifty  goats;  his  appetites  are  ex-- 
cedive  *.  but  this  ardour  brings  on  a fpeedy  decay,  To  that 
he  is  enervated  in  four  years  at  mod,  and  even  becomes  old 
before  he  reaches  his  feventh  year.  The  goat,  like  the  fheep, 
continues  five  months  with  young ; and,  in  fome  places, 
bears  twice  a year. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  Tweet,  nourifhing,  and  medicinal ; 
not  To  apt  to  curdle  upon  the  ftomach  as  that  of  the  cow  ; 
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and,  therefore,  preferable  to  thofe  whofe  digeftion  is  but 
weak.  The  peculiarity  of  this  animars  food,  gives  the 
milk  a flavour  different  from  that  either  of  the  cow  or  the 
fheep  ; for  as  it  generally  feeds  upon  (hrubby  paftures,  and 
heathy  mountains,  there  is  an  agreeable  wildnefs  in  the 
tafte  very  pleafing  to  fuch  as  are  fond  of  that  aliment.  In 
feveral  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
goat  makes  the  chief  pofleflion  of  the  inhabitants.  On  thofe 
mountains,  where  no  other  ufeful  animal  could  find  fub- 
fiftence,  the  goat  continues  to  glean  a fufficient  living  ; and 
fupplies  the  hardy  natives  with  what  they  confider  as  varied 
luxury.  They  lie  upon  beds  made  of  their  {kins,  which  are 
foft,  clean,  and  wholefome  ; they  live  upon  their  milk,  with 
oat  bread  ; they  convert  a part  of  it  into  butter,  and  fome 
into  cheefe  ; the  flefh,  indeed,  they  feldom  tafte  of,  as  it  is 
a delicacy  which  they  find  too  expenfive ; however,  the  kid 
is  confidered,  even  by  the  city  epicure,  as  a great  rarity ; 
and  the  flefh  of  the  goat,  when  properly  prepared,  is  ranked 
by  fome  as  no  way  inferior  to  venifon.  In  this  manner, 
even  in  the  wildeft  folitudes,  the  poor  find  comforts  of  which 
the  rich  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  difpoffefs  them  ; 
in  thefe  mountainous  retreats,  where  the  landfcape  pre- 
fents  only  a fcene  of  rocks,  heaths,  and  fhrubs,  that  fpeak 
the  wretchednefs  of  the  foil,  thefe  fimple  people  have  their 
feafts,  and  their  pjeafures,  their  faithful  flock  of  goats  attends 
them  to  thefe  awful  folitudes,  and  furnifhes  them  with  all 
the  neceflaries  of  life  ; while  their  remote  fituation  happily 
keeps  them  ignorant  of  greater  luxury. 

As  thefe  animals  are  apt  to  ftray  from  the  flock,  no  man 
can  attend  above  fifty  of  them  at  a time.  They  are  fattened 
in  the  fame  manner  as  fheep  ; but,  taking  every  precaution, 
their  flefh  is  never  fo  good  or  fo  fweet,  in  our  climate,  as 
that  of  mutton.  It  is  otherwife  between  the  tropics.  The 
mutton  there  becomes  flabby  and  lean,  while  the  flefh  of  the 
goat  rather  feems  to  improve  5 and  in  fome  places  the  latter 
is  cultivated  in  preference  to  the  former.  We,  therefore 
find  this  animal  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  world,  as  it 
feems  fitted  for  the  neceflities  of  man  in  both  extremes. 
Towards  the  north,  where  the  pafture  is  coarfe  and  barren, 
the  goat  is  fitted  to  find  a fcanty  fubftltence  5 between  the 
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tropics*  where  the  heat  is  exceftive,  the  gOat  is  fitted  to  bear 
the  climate,  and  its  flefh  is  found  to  improve. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  varieties  we  find  in  the  goat 
is  in  that  of  Natolia.  The  Natolian  goat,  or,  as  Mr.  Buffon 
calls  it,  the  gen  of  Angora , has  the  ears  longer  than  ours, 
and  broader  in  proportion.  The  male  has  horns  of  about 
the  fame  length  with  the  goat  of  Europe,  but  black,  and 
turned  very  differently,  going  out  horizontally  on  each  fide 
of  the  head,  and  twilled  round  in  the  manner  of  a cork- 
ferew.  The  horns  of  the  female  are  fhorter,  and  encircle 
the  ear  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  ram.  They  are  of  a daz- 
zling white  colour,  and  in  all  the  hair  vis  very  long,  thick, 
fine,  and  gloffy  *,  which,  indeed,  is  the  cafe  with  almoft  all 
the  animals  of  Syria.  There  are  a great  number  of  thefe 
animals  about  Angora,  where  the  inhabitants  drive  a trade 
with  their  hair,  which,  is  fold  either  raw,  or  manufadlured 
into  all  parts  of  Europe.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  duffs  which  are  made  from  the  hair  of  almoff  all  the  ani- 
mals of  that  country.  Thefe  are  well  known  among  us  by 
the  name  of  camblet . 

A fecond  variety  is  the  Affyrian  goat  of  Gefner,  which 
is  fomewhat  larger  than  ours,  with  ears  almod  hanging  down 
to  the  ground,  and  broad  in  proportion,  T.  he  horns,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  above  two  inches  and  an  half  long,  black, 
and  bending  a little  backwards.  The  hair  is  of  a fox  colour, 
and  under  the  throat  there  are  two  excrefcences,  like  the 
gills  of  a cock.  Thefe  animals  are  chiefly  kept  round  Aleppo, 
for  the  lake  of  their  milk.  They  are  driven  through  the 
directs,  and  their  milk  is  fold  to  the  inhabitants  as  they  pafs 
along. 

In  the  third  variety  may  be  reckoned,  the  little  goat  of 
America,  which  is  of  the  fize  of  a kid,  but  the  hair  is  as 
long  as  that  of  the  ordinary  breed.  The  horns,  which  do 
not  exceed  the  length  of  a man’s  finger,  are  thick,  and 
bend  downwards  fo  clofe  to  the  head,  that  they  almoft  enter 
the  ikin. 

There  is  an  animal  of  this  kind  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  called  the  blue  goaty  which  may  be  ranked  as  the 
fourth  variety.  It  is  in  lhape  like  the  domeftie,  but  much 
larger,  being  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a ftag.  Its  hair  is  very 
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fnort,  and  of  a delightful  blue  ; but  its  lofes  a great  deal  of  its 
beauty  when  the  animal  is  dead.  It  has  a very  long  beard; 
but  the  horns  are  not  fo  long  in  proportion  as  in  other  goats, 
being  turned  fpiraily,  in  the  manner  of  a cork-fcrew.  It 
has  very  long  legs,  but  well  proportioned  ; and  the  fiefh  is 
very  well  tailed,  but  lean.  For  this  reafon,  in  that  plentiful 
country,  it  is  chiefly  killed  upon  account  of  its  ikin.  It  is 
a very  fhy  animal,  and  feldom  comes  near  the  Dutch 
fettlements  ; but  they  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
more  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country.  Befides  thefe,  they 
are  found  in  this  extenfive  region  of  various  colours,  and 
many  of  them  are  fpotted  beautifully,  with  red,  white  and 
brown* 

In  fine,  the  Juda  goat  refembles  ours  in  moll  parts,  ex- 
cept in  fize,  it  being  much  fmaller.  This  animal  is  common 
in ' Guinea,  Angola,  and  all  along  the  coafl  of  Africa  : it  is 
not  much  larger  than  the  hare,  but  it  is  extremely  fat,  and 
its  fiefh  admirably  tailed.  It  is  in  that  country  univerfally 
preferred  to  mutton. 

Thefe  animals  feem  all  of  one  kind,  with  very  trifling 
diftindlions  between  them.  It  is  true  that  they  differ  in 
fom?  refpedls ; fuch  as  having  neither  the  fame  colour,  hair, 
ears,  or  horns.  But  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a rule  in 
natural  hiflory,  that  neither  the  horns,  the  colour  the  fine- 
nefs  or  the  length  of  the  hair,  nor  the  pofition  of  the  ears, 
arc  to  be  confidered  as  making  an  aftual  dillin&ion  in  the 
kinds*  Thefe  are  accidental  varieties,  produced  by  climate 
and  food,  which  are  known  to  change  even  in  the  fame 
animal,  and  give  it  a feeming  difference  of  form.  When 
we  fee  the  fhapes,  the  inclinations,  and  the  internal  con. 
formation  of  feemingly  different  creatures  nearly  the  fame  ; 
and,  above  all,  when  we  fee  them  producing  among  each 
other,  we  then  have  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing  the  fpecies, 
and  afferting  that  thefe  are  of  the  goat  kind,  with  which 
they  are  fo  materially  connected. 

But,  although  thefe  are  evidently  known  to  belong  to  the 
goat  kind,  there  are  others  nearly  refembling  the  goat,  of 
whofe  kindred  we  cannot  be  equally  certain.  Thefe  are 
fuch  as,  being  found  in  a flate  of  nature,  have  not  as  yet 
been  fufhciently  fuhje&ed  to  human  obfervation.  Hence  it 
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is  impoffible  to  determine  with  preciGon  to  which  eta fs  they 
belong  ; whether  they  be  animals  of  a particular  kind,  or 
merely  the  goat  in  its  ftate  of  favage  freedom.  Were  there 
but  one  of  thefe  wild  animals,  .the  inquiry  would  foon  be 
ended  $ atid  we  might  readily  allow  it  for  the  parent  ftock ; 
but,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  there  are  two  kinds  that  have  ai- 
rAoft  equal  pretenfions  to  this  honour  -r  and  the  claims  of 
which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  determine.  The  animals 
in  queftion  are  the  fhammoy  and  the  ibex.  Thefe  both  bear 
very  near  approaches  to  the  goat  in  figure ; have  horns  that 
neverfhed  ; and,  at  the  fame  trmeyare  more  different  from  each 
other  than  from  the  animal  in  queftion.  From  which  of  thefe 
two  fources  our  domeftic  goat  is  derived,  is  noteafy  to  fettle. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  entering  into  the  difeuflion,  I will 
Content  myfelf  with  the  refult  of  Mr.  Buffbn’s  inquiries- 
He  is  of  Opinion  that  the  ibex  is  the  principal  fource ; that 
bur  domeftic  goat  is  the  immediate  descendant ; and  that 
the  fhammoy  is  but  n variety  from  that  ftock,  a fort  of 
collateral  branch  of  the  fame  family.  His  principal  reafon 
for  giving  the  preference  to  the  ibex,  is  its  having  a more 
ftiafcuHne  figure,  large  horns,  and  a large  beard  *,  whereas 
the  fhammoy  wants  thefe  marks  of  primitive  ftrength  and 
wildnefs.  He  fuppofes,  therefore,  in  their  original  favage 
Bate,  that  our  goat  has  taken  after  the  male  of  the  parent 
flock,  and  the  fhammoy  after  the  female  5 and  that  this  has 
produced  a variety  in  thefe  animals,  even  before  they  un- 
derwent human  cultivation. 

However,  this  be,  the  two  animals  in  queftion  feem  both- 
well  fitted  for  their  precarious  life,  being  extremely  fwift, 
and  capable  of  running  with  eafe  along  the  ledges  of  pre- 
cipices, where  even  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  though  inftigated 
by  hunger,  dares  not  purfue  them.  They  are  both  natives 
of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece  *, 
‘there  they  propagate  in  vaft  numbers,  and  continue  to  exift 
In  fpite  of  the  hunter  and  every  beaft  of  prey  that  is  found 
jncefiantly  to  purfue  them. 

The  ibex  refembies  the  goat  in  the  fhape  of  its  body  ^ but 
differs  in  the  horns,  which  are  much  larger.  They  are 
bent  backward,  full  of  knots  ; and  it  is  generally  aflerted 
that  there  is  a knot  added  every  year.  There  are  feme  of 
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theie  found,  if  we  believe  Bellonius,  at  lead  two  yards  long*,. 
The  ibex  has  a large  black  beard,  is  of  a brown  colour,  with 
a thick  warm  coat  of  hair.  There  is  a ftreak  of  black  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  back  $ and  the  belly  and  back  of  the 
thighs  are  of  a fawn  colour. 

The  fhammoy*,  though  a wild  animal,  is  very  eafily 
tamed,  and  docile  ; and  to  be  found  only  in  rocky  and 
mountainous  places.  It  is  about  the  lize  of  a domedic  goat, 
and  refembles  one  iii  many  refpe&s.  It  is  mod  agreeably 
lively,  and  adlive  beyond  expreffion.  The  fhammoy’s  hair 
is  fhort,  like  that  of  the  doe ; in  fpring  it  is  of  an  alh  colour, 
in  autumn  a dun  colour,  inclining  to  black,  and  in  winter 
of  a blackifh  brown.  This  animal  is  found  in  great  plenty- 
in  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  They  are  peaceful,  gentle  creatures, 
and  live  in  focicty  with  each  other.  They  are  found  in 
flocks  of  from  four  to  fourfcore,  and  even  a hundred* 
difperfed  upon  the  crags  of  the  mountains.  The  large  males 
are  feen  feeding  detached  from  the  red,  except  in  rutting 
time,  when  they  approach  the  females,  and  drive  away  the 
young.  The  timd  of  their  coupling  is  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to  the  end  of  Obtober  5 and  they  bring  forth  in 
April  and  March.  The  young  keeps  with  the  dam  for  about 
five  months*  and  fometimes  longer,  if  the  hunters  and  the 
wolves  do  not  feparate  them.  It  is  afierted  that  they  live 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Their  flefh  is  good 
to  eat  > and  they  are  found  to  have  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 
fuel,  which  far  furpafles  that  of  the  goat  in  hardnefs  and 
goodnefs.  The  fhammoy  has  fcarce  any  cry,  as  mod  ani- 
mals are  known  to  have  ; if  it  has  any,  it  is  a kind  of  feeble 
bleat,  by  which  the  parent  calls  its  young.  But  in  cafes  o£ 
danger,  and  when  it  is  to  warn  the  red  of  the  flock,  it  ufes  a 
hiding  noife,  which  is  heard  at  a great  didance.  For  it  is  to 
be  obftrved,  that  this  creature  is  extremely  vigilant,  and  has 
an  eye  the  quicked  and  mod  piercing  in  Nature.  Its  fmell 
alfo  is  not  lefs  didinguifhing.  When  it  fees  its  enemy 
diftinbtly,  it  dops  for  a moment ; and  then,  if  the  perl'on  be 
near,  in  an  indant  after  it  flies  off.  In  the  fame  manner,  by 
its  fmell,  it  can  difcover  a man  at  half  a league  didance,  and 

* Mr,  Peroud’s  Account,  as  quoted  by  BufFon. 
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gives  the  earlieft  notice.  Tfpon  any  alarm,  therefore,  or  any 
apprehenfions  of  danger,  the  fhammoy  begins  his  hiding 
note  with  fuch  force,  that  the  rocks  and  the  foreds  re-echo 
to  the  found.  The  nrd  hifs  continues  as  long  as  the  time  of 
one  infpiration.  In  the  beginning  it  is  very  {harp,  and 
deeper  towards  the  clofe.  The  animal  having,  after  this 
fird  alarm,  repofed  a moment,  again  looks  round,  and,  per- 
ceiving the  reality  of  its  fears,  continues  to  hifs  by  intervals, 
until  it  has  fpread  the  alarm  to  a very  great  didance.  During 
this  time,  it  feems  in  the  mod  violent  agitation  ; it  drikes 
the  ground  with  its  fore-foot,  and  fometimts  with  both  : it 
bounds  from  roc!c  to  rock  ; it  turns  and  looks  round  ; it  runs 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  *,  and,  (lill  perceiving  the  ene- 
my, flies  with  all  its  fpeed.  The  hiding  of  the  male  is  much 
louder  and  (harper  than  that  of  the  female ; it  is  performed 
through  the  nofe  ; and  is  properly  no  more  than  a very 
ftrong  breath  driven  violently  through  a fmall  aperture. — 
The  fhammoy  feeds  upon  the  bed  herbage,  and  choofes  the 
mod  delicate  parts  of  the  plants,  the  flower  and  the  tender 
buds.  It  is  not  lefs  delicate  with  regard  to  feveral  aromatic 
herbs  which  grow  upon  the  (ides  of  the  mountains.  It 
drinks  but  very  little  while  it  feeds  upon  the  fucculent  her- 
bage, and  chews  the  cud  in  the  intervals  of  feeding.  This 
animal  is  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  eyes,  which 
are  round  and  fparkling,  and  which  mark  the  warmth  of 
its  cbnditution.  Its  head  is  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  horns, 
of  about  half  a foot  long,  of  a beautiful  black,  and  rifing 
from  the  forehead,  almod  betwixt  the  eyes.  Thefe,  con- 
trary to  what  they  are  found  in  other  animals,  indead  of 
going  backwards  or  fideways,  jet  out  forward,  and  bend  a 
little,  at  their  extremities,  backward,  in  a fmall  circle,  and 
end  in  a very  (harp  point.  The  ears  are  placed,  in  a very 
elegant  manner,  near  the  horns ; and  there  are  two  dripes 
of  black  on  each  fide  of  the  face,  the  red  being  of  a whitilh 
yellow,  which  never  changes.  The  horn  of  this  animal  is 
often  ufed  as  the  head  of  a cane.  Thofe  of  the  female  are 
lefs,  and  not  fo  much  bent ; and  fome  farriers  are  feen  to 
bleed  cattle  with  them.  Thefe  animals  are  fo  much  incom- 
moded by  heat,  that  they  are  never  found  in  fummer,  except 
in  the  caverns  of  rocks,  amidd  fragments  of  unmelted  ice. 
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under  tile  (hade  of  high  and  fpreading  trees,  or  of  rough  and 
hanging  precipices,  that  face  the  north,  and  which  keep  off 
entirely  the  rays  of  the  fun.  They  go  to  pafture  both 
morning  and  evening,  and  feldom  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  They  run  along  the  rocks  with  great  eafe  and  feeming 
indifference,  and  leap  from  one  to  another,  fo  that  no  dogs 
are  able  to  purfue  them.  There  is  nothing  more  extraordi- 
nary than  to  fee  them  climbing,  and  defending  precipices, 
that  to  all  other  quadrupeds  are  inacceffible,  They  always 
mount  or  defcend  in  an  oblique  direction ; and  throw  them- 
felves  down  a rock  of  thirty  feet,  and  light  with  great  fecu- 
rity  upon  fome  excrefcence  or  fragment,  on  the  fide  of  the 
precipice,  which  is  juft  large  enough  to  place  their  feet 
upon  *,  they  ftrike  the  rock,  however,  in  their  defcent,  with 
their  feet,  three  or  four  times,  to  ftop  the  velocity  of  their 
motion  and,  when  they  have  got  upon  their  bafe  below, 
they  at  once  feem  fixed  and  fecure.  In  fad,  to  fee  them 
jump  in  this  manner,  they  feem  rather  to  have  wings  than 
legs : fome,  indeed,  pretend  to  fay,  that  they  ufe  their  horns 
for  climbing,  but  this  wants  confirmation.  Certain  it  is  that 
their  legs  alone  are  formed  for  this  arduous  employment,  the 
hinder  being  rather  longer  than  the  former,  and  bending  in 
iuch  a manner  that,  when  they  defcend  upon  them,  they 
break  the  force  of  the  fall.  It  is  alfo  afferted,  that  when 
they  feed,  one  of  them  always  ftands  as  centinel;  but  how  far 
this  may  be  true  is  queftionable.  For  certain,  while  they  feed, 
♦.here  are  fome  of  them  that  keep  continnally  gazing  round 
the  reft  •,  but  this  is  pra&ifed  among  all  gregarious  animals ; 
fo  that  when  they  fee  any  danger  they  warn  the  reft  of  the 
herd  of  its  approach.  During  the  rigours  of  winter,  the 
fhammoy  fleeps  in  the  thicker  forefts,  and  feeds  upon  the 
fiirubs  and  the  buds  of  the  pine-tree.  It  fometimes  turns  up 
the  fnow  with  its  foot,  to  look  for  herbage  ; and,  where  it  is 
green,  makes  a delicious  repaft.  The  more  craggy  and  un- 
even the  foreft,  the  more  this  animal  is  pleafed  with  the 
abode,  which  thus  adds  to  its  fecurity.  The  hunting  the 
fhammoy  is  very  laborious,  and  extremely  difficult.  The 
moft  ufual  way  is  to  hide  behind  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and 
ffioot  them.  This,  however,  muft  be  done  with  great  pre-» 
caution  ; the  fportfman  muft  creep  for  a vaft  way  upon  hjs 
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belly,  in  filence,  and  take  alfo  the  advantage  of  the  wind, 
which  if  it  blow  from  him  they  would  inftantly  perceive. — 
When  arrived  at  a proper  diftance,  he  then  advances  his 
piece,  which  is  to  be  rifle-barrelled,  and  to  carry  one  ball, 
and  tries  his  fortune  among  them.  Some  alfo  purfue  this 
animal,  as  they  do  the  (tag,  by  placing  proper  perfons  at  all 
the  paflfages  of  a glade  or  valley,  and  then  fending  in  others 
to  rouze  the  game.  Dogs  are  quite  ufelefs  in  this  chafe,  as 
they  rather  alarm  than  overtake.  Nor  is  it  without  danger 
even  to  the  men  ; for  it  often  happens  that  when  the  animal 
finds  itfejf  over-prefled,  it  drives  at  the  hunter  with  its  head, 
and  often  tumbles  him  down  the  neighbouring  precipice. 
This  animal  cannot  go  upon  ice  when  fmooth  ; but  if  there 
be  the  leaf!  inequalities  on  its  furface,  it  then  bounds  along 
in  fecurity,  and  quickly  evades  all  purfuit. 

The  Ikin  of  the  fhammoy  was  once  famous,  when  tanned, 
for  its  foftnefs  and  warmth  ; at  prefent,  however,  fince  the 
art  of  tanning  has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection,  the 
leather  called  Jhammoy  is  made  alfo  from  thofe  of  the  tame 
goat,  the  fheep,  and  the  deer.  Many  medicinal  virtues  alfo 
were  faid  to  refide  in  the  blood,  fat,  gall,  and  the  concretion 
fometimes  found  in  the  ftomach  of  this  animal,  called  the 
German  be&oar.  The  fat,  mixed  with  milk,  was  faid  to  be 
good  in  ulcers  of  the  lungs.  The  gall  was  faid  to  be  ufeful 
in  ftrengthening  the  light  ; the  ftone,  which  is  generally 
about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  and  blackifh,  was  formerly  in 
great  requeft  for  having  the  fame  virtues  with  oriental  be- 
zoar.  However,  in  the  prefent  enlightened  ftate  of  phyfic, 
all  thefe  medicines  are  quite  out  of  repute  ; and  although  we 
have  the  names  of  leveral  medicines  procurable  from  qua- 
drupeds, yet,  except  the  mufle  or  hartfhorn  alone,  I know  of 
none  in  any  degree  of  reputation.  It  is  true,  the  fat,  the 
urine,  the  beak,  and  even  the  dung  of  various  animals,  may 
be  found  efficacious,  where  better  remedies  are  not  to  be  had; 
but  they  are  far  furpalfed  by  many  at  prefent  m ufe,  whofe 
operations  we  know,  and  whofe  virtues  arc  confirmed  by  re- 
peated experience. 

Such  are  the  quadrupeds  that  more  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  goat  kind.  Each  of  thefe,  in  all  probability,  can  engen- 
der and  breed  with  the  other ; and  were  the  whole  race  ex- 
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tmguifhed,  except  any  two,  thefe  would  be  fufficient  to  re- 
plenish the  world,  and  continue  the  kind*  Nature,  however, 
proceeds  in  her  variations  by  flow  and  infenfible  degrees,  and 
lcarce  draws  a firm,  diftingutfhed  line  between  any  two 
neighbouring  races  of  animals  whatsoever.  Thus  it  is  hard 
to  difcover  where  the  fbeep  ends,  and  the  goat  begins  ; and 
we  fhall  find  it  (till  harder  to  fix  precifely  the  boundaries  be- 
tween  the  goat  kind  and  the  deer.  In  all  tranfitions  from 
one  kind  to  the  other,  there  are  found  to  be  a unddie  race  of 
animals,  that  feem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  that 
can  precifely  be  referred  to  neither.  That  race  of  quadra** 
peds,  called  the  gazelles , are  of  this  kind ; they  are  properly 
neither  goat  nor  deer,  and  yet  they  have  many  of  the  marks 
of  both ; they  make  the  (hade  between  thefe  two  kinds,  and 
fill  up  die  chafm  in  Nature. 

THE  GAZELLES. 

The  Gazelles,  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  can,  with 
propriety,  be  referred  neither  to  the  goat  nor  the  deer  5 and 
yet  they  partake  of  both  natures.  Like  the  goat,  they  have 
hollow  horns  that  never  fall,  which  is  otherwife  in  the  deer. 
They  have  a gall-bladder,  which  is  found  in  the  goat  and 
not  in  the  deer ; and,  like  that  animal,  they  feed  rather  upon 
(hrubs  than  graffy  pafture.  On  the  other  hand,  they  re- 
femble  the  roebuck  in  fize  and  delicacy  of  form they  have 
deep  pits  under  the  eyes  like  that  animal  5 they  refemble  the 
roebuck  in  the  colour  and  nature  of  their  hair  j they  re- 
femble him  in  the  bunches  upon  their  legs,  which  only  differ 
in  being  upon  the  fore-legs  in  thefe,  and  on  the  hind-legs  in 
the  other.  They  feem,  therefore,  to  be  qf  a middle  nature 
between  thefe  two  kinds ; or,  to  fpeak  with  greatef  truth 
and  precifion,  they  form  a diftin£l  kind  by  themfelves. 

The  diftinguifhing  marks  of  this  tribe  of  animals,  by 
which  they  differ  both  from  the  goat  and  the  deer,  are  thefe: 
their  horns  are  made  differently,  being  annotated  or  ringed 
round,  at  the  fame  time  that  there  are  longjtudinated  de- 
preffions  running  from  the  bottom  to  the  point.  They  have 
bunches  of  hair  upon  their  forelegs ; they  have  a ftreak 
of  black,  red,  or  brown,  running  alorig  the  lower  part  of 
their  fides,  and  three  ftreaks  of  whitifh  hair  in  the  inter- 
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nal  fide  of  the  ear.  Thefe  are  characters  that  none  of  them' 
are  without ; befides  thefe,  there  are  others  which,  in  ge- 
neral, they  are  found  to  have,  and  which  are  more  obvious 
to  the  beholder.  Of  all  animals  in  the  world,  the  gazelle 
has  the  molt  beautiful  eye,  extremely  brilliant,  and  yet  fo 
meek,  that  that  all  the  eadern  poets  compare  the  eyes  of 
their  miftrefs  to  thofe  of  this  animal.  A gazelle-eyed  beauty 
is  confidered  as  the  higheft  compliment  that  a lover  can  pay 
and,  indeed,  the  Greeks  themfelves  thought  it  no  inelegant 
piece  of  flattery  to  refemble  the  eyes  of  a beautiful  woman 
to  thofe  of  a cow.  The  gazelle,  for  the  moll  part,  is  more 
delicately  and  finely  limbed  than  even  the  roebuck  ; its  hair 
is  as  fhort,  but  finer, . and  more  glofly.  Its  hinder  legs  are 
longer  than  thofe  before,  as  in  the  hare,  which  gives  it 
greater  fecurity  in  afcending  or  defcending  deep  places.— 
Their  fwiftnefs  is  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  roe  ; 
but  as  the  latter  bounds  forward,  fo  thefe  run  along  in  an 
even  uninterrupted  courfe.  Mod  of  them  are  brown  upon 
the  back,  white  under  the  belly,  with  a black  dripe,  fe-? 
parating  thofe  colours  between.  Their  tail  is  of  various 
lengths,  but  in  all  covered  with  pretty  long  hair  ; and  their 
ears  are  beautiful,  well-placed,  and  terminating  in  a point. — 
They  all  have  a cloven  hoof,  like  the  fheep ; they  all  have 
permanent  horns  ; and  the  female  has  them  fmaller  than  the 
male. 

Of  thefe  animals,  Mr.  BufFon  makes  twelve  varieties.} 
which,  however,  is  much  fewer  than  what  other  naturalids 
have  made  them.  The  fird  is  the  gazella , properly  fo  called, 
which  is  of  the  fize  of  the  roebuck,  and  very  much  refem- 
bling  it  in  all  the  proportions  of  its  body,  but  entirely  differ- 
ing, as  was  faid  in  the  nature  and  falhion  of  the  horns, 
which  are  black  and  hollow,  like  thofe  of  the  ram  or  the 
goat,  and  never  fall.  The  fecond  he  Calls  the  kevel,  which 
is  rather  lefs  than  the  former';  its  eyes  alfo  feem  larger  ; and 
its  horns,  indead  of  being  round,  are  flatted  on  the  fides,  as 
well  in  the  maje  as  the  female.  The  third  he  calls  the  co- 
rin>  which  very  much  refembles  the  two  former,  but  that  it 
is  dill  lefs  than  either.  Its  horns  alfo  are  fmaller  in  pro« 
portion,  fmoother  than  thofe  of  the  other  two,  and  the  anr 
nular  prominences  belonging  to  the  kind  are  fcarge  difcern^ 
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Ible,  and  may  be  rather  called  wrinkles  than  prominences. — • 
Some  of  thefe  animals  are  often  feen  {freaked  like  the  tiger. 
Thefe  three  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The 
fourth  he  calls  the  zeiran , the  horns  only  of  which  he  has 
feen  ; which,  from  their  fize,  and  the  description  of  travel- 
lers, he  fuppofes  to  belong  to  a larger  kind  of  the  gazelle, 
found  in  India  and  Perfia,  under  that  denomination. 

The  fifth  he  calls  the  koba , and  the  fixth  the  hob;  thefe  two 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  fize,  the  former  being  much 
larger  than  the  latter.  The  muzzle  of  thefe  animals  is  much 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  ordinary  gazelle ; the  head  is  dif- 
ferently fhaped,  and  they  have  no  depreflions  under  the  eyes. 
The  feventh  he  calls  after  its  Egyptian  name,  the  algazel  • 
which  is  fhaped  pretty  much  like  the  ordinary  gazelle,  ex- 
cept that  the  horns  are  much  longer,  being  generally  three 
feet  from  the  point  to  the  infertion  ; whereas,  in  the  common 
gazelle,  they  are  not  above  a foot ; they  are  fmaller  alfo, 
and  ftraighter,  till  near  the  extremities,  when  they  turn 
fhort,  with  a very  (harp  flexure  : they  are  black  and  fmooth, 
and  the  annular  prominences  are  fcarcely  obfervable.  The 
eighth  is  called  the  pazan  • or,  by  fome,  the  bezoar  goat , 
which  greatly  refembles  the  former,  except  a fmall  variety 
in  their  horns ; and  alfo  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  al- 
gazel feeds-upon  the  plains,  this  is  only  found  in  the  moun- 
tains. 1 hey  are  both  inhabitants  of  the  fame  countries  and 
climate-,  being  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Perfia.  This 
lafl  is  the  animal  famous  for  that  concretion  in  the  inteftines 
or  ftomach,  called  the  oriental  bezoar , which  was  once  in  fuch 
repute  all  over  the  world  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  The 
word  bezoar  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  either  from  the  pa- 
zan or  pazar,  which  is  the  animal  that  produces  it ; or  from 
a word  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  fignifies  antidote , or 
(ounter-poifon.  It  is  a ftone  of  a glazed  blackifh  colour,  found 
in  the  ltorcach,  or  the  inteftines  of  fome  animal,  and  brought 
over  to  us  from  tne  Eaft-Indies.  Like  all  other  animal-con- 
cretions, it  is  found  to  have  a kind  of  nucleus,  or  hard  fub^ 
fiance  within,  upon  which  the  external  coatings  were  form- 
ed ; for,  upon  being  fawed  through,  it  is  feen  to  have  layer 
over  layer,  as  in  an  onion.  This  nucleus  is  of  various  kinds* 
fometimes  the  buds  of  a fhrub,  fometimes  a piece  cf  ftone] 


and  fometimes  a marcafite.  This  (tone  is  from  the  fize  of 
an  acorn  to  that  of  a pigeon’s  egg * the  larger  the  ftone,  the 
more  valuable  it  is  held}  its  price  increafing,  like  that  of  a 
diamond.  There  was  a time  when  a ftone  of  four  ounces 
fold  in  Europe  for  above  two  hundred  pounds ; but,  at  pre- 
sent, the  price  is  greatly  fallen,  and  they  are  in  very  little 
effceem.  The  bezoar  is  of  various  colours*,  fometimes  of  a 
Mood  colour,  fometimes  of  a pale  yellow,  and  of  all  the 
fhades  between  thefe  two.  It  is  generally  glofly,  fmooth, 
and  has  a fragant  fznell,  like/  that  of  ambergris,  probably 
arifing  from  the  aromatic  vegetables  upon  which  the  animal 
that  produces  it,  feeds.  It  has  been  given  in  vertigoes, 
epilepfis,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  cholic,  jaundice,  and,  in 
thofe  places,  where  the  dearnefs,  and  not  the  value  of  medi- 
cines, is  confulted,  in  almoft  every  diforder  incident  to  man. 
In  all,  perhaps,  it  is  equally  efficacious,  a&ing  only  as  an 
abforbent  powder,  and  pofieffing  virtues  equal  to  common 
chalk,  or  crabs-claws.  Judicious  phyficians  have  therefore 
discarded  it  j and  this  celebrated  medicine  is  now  chiefly 
confirmed  in  countries  where  the  knowledge  of  Nature  has 
been  but  little  advanced.  When  this  medicine  was  in  its 
higheffi  reputation,  many  arts  were  ufed  to  adulterate  it* 
and  many  countries  endeavoured  to  find  out  a bezoar  of  their 
own.  Thus  we  had  occidental  bezoar,  brought  from 
America ; German  bezoar,  which  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore ; cow  bezoar,  and  monkey  bezoar.  In  fa£I,  there  is 
fcarce  an  animal,  except  of  the  carnivorous  kinds,  that  does 
not  produce  fonie  of  thefe  concretions  in  the  ftomach,  in- 
teftines,  kidneys,  bladder,  and  even  in  the  heart.  To  thefe 
ignorance  may  impute  virtues  that  they  do  not  poffefs;  ex- 
perience has  foitncl  but  few  cures  wrought  by  their  efficacy  : 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  they  often  prove  fatal  to  the  ani- 
mal that  bears  them.  Thefe  concretions  are  generally  found 
in  cows,  by  their  pradlice  of  licking  off  their  hair,  which  ga- 
thers in  the  ftomach  into  the  fhape  of  a ball,  acquires  a fur- 
prifing  degree  of  hardnefs,  and  fometimes  a polilh  like  lea- 
ther. They  are  often  as  large  as  a goofe-egg*,  and,  when 
become  too  large  to  pafs,  block  up  the  paflage  of  the  food, 
and  the  animal  dies.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  balls,  however, 
is  different  from  the  bezoar  mentioned  above  * being  rather 
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a concretion  of  hair  than  of  (tone.  There  is  a bezoar  found 
in  the  gall-bladder  of  a boar,  and  thence  called  hog  bezoar , in 
very  great  efteem;  but  perhaps  with  as  little  juftice  as  any  of 
the  former.  In  fhort,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  there  is 
fcarce  an  animal,  or  fcarce  a part  of  their  bodies,  in  which 
concretions  are  not  formed ; and  it  is  more  than  probable,  as 
Mr.  BufFon  juftly  remarks,  that  the  bezoar  fq  jnuch  in  ufe 
formerly,  was  not  the  production  of  the  pazar,  or  any  one 
animal  only,  but  that  of  the  whole  gazelle  kind  ; who  feed- 
ing upon  odoriferous  herbs  and  plants,  gave  this  admirable 
fragrance  to  the  accidental  concretions  which  they  were  found 
to  produce.  As  this  medicine,  however,  is  but  little  ufed 
at  prefent,  our  curiofity  is  much  abated,  as  to  the  caufe  of 
its  formation.  To  return,  therefore,  to  the  varieties  in  the 
gazelle  tribe,  the  ninth  is  called  the  ranguer , and  is  a native 
of  Senegal.  This  differs  fomewhat  in  fhape  and  colour  from 
the  reft  ; but  particularly  in  the  fhape  of  its  horns,  which 
are  ftraight  near  to  the  points,  where  they  crook  forward, 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  fhammoy  they 
crook  backward.  The  tenth  variety  of  the  gazelle  is  the  ante- 
lope, fowell  known  to  theEnglifh,  who  have  given  it  the  name. 
This  animal  is  of  the  fize  of  a roe-buck,  and  refembles  the 
gazelle  in  many  particulars,  but  differs  in  others:  it  has 
deeper  eye-pits  than  the  former ; the  horns  are  formed  dif- 
ferently alfo,  being  about  fixteen  inches  long,  almoft  touch- 
ing each  other  at  the  bottom,  and  fpreading  as  they  rife,  fo 
as  at  their  tips  to  be  fixteen  inches  afunder.  They  have  the 
annular  prominences  of  their  kind,  but  not  fo  diftinguifhable 
as  in  the  gazelle : however,  they  have  a double  flexure, 
which  is  very  remarkable,  and  ferves  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  all  others  of  their  kind.  At  the  root  they  have  a tuft 
of  hair,  which  is  longer  than  that  of  any  part  of  the  body. 
Like  others  of  the  fame  kind,  the  antelope  is  brown  on  the 
back,  and  white  under  the  belly;  but  thefe  colours  are  not 
feparated  by  the  black  ftreak  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
reft  of  the  gazelle  kinds/  There  are  different  forts  of  this 
animal,  fome  with  larger  horns  than  others,  and  others  with 
lefs.  The  one  which  makes  the  eleventh  variety  in  the  ga- 
zelle kind,  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  lidme , which  has  very  long 
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horns;  and  the  other,  which  is  the  twelfth  and  lad,  he  calls 
the  Indian  antelope , the  horns  of  which  are  very  fmall. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  three  or  four  varieties  more,  which 
ft Ts  not  eafy  to  tell  whether  to  refer  to  the  goat  or  the  ga- 
zelle, as  they  equally  referable  both.  The  firfl  of  thefe  is 
the  bubalus,  an  animal  that  feems  to  partake  of  the  mixed 
natures  of  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  deer.  It  refembles  the 
flag  in  the  fize  and  the  figure  of  its  body,  and  particularly  in 
the  drape  of  its  legs.  But  it  has  permanent  horns,  like  the 
goat ; and  made  entirely  like  thofe  of  the  gazelle  kind.  It 
alfo  refembles  that  animal  in  its  way  of  living : however,  it 
differs  in  the  make  of  its  head,  being  exactly  like  the  cow  in 
the  length  of  its  muzzle,  and  in  the  difpofition  of  the  bones 
of  its  (kull ; from  which  fimilitude  it  has  taken  its  name. 
This  animal  has  a narrow  long  head  ; the  eyes  are  placed 
very  high  ; the  forehead  fhort  and  narrow  ; the  horns  per-* 
manent,  about  afoot  long,  black,  thick,  annulated,  and  the 
rings  of  the  gazelle  kind,  remarkable  large ; its  (boulders 
are  very  high,  and  it  has  a kind  of  bunch  on  them,  that  ter- 
minates at  the  neck  ; the  tail  is  about  a foot  long,  and  tufted 
with  hair  at  the  extremity.  The  hair  of  this  animal  is  re- 
markable in  being  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the  root : in 
all  other  quadrupeds,  except  the  elk  and  this,  the  hair  tapers 
off  from  the  bottom  to  the  point ; but  in  thefe,  each  hair 
feems  to  fwell  in  the  middle,  like  a nine-pin.  The  bubal  us 
alfo  refembles  the  elk  in  fize,  and  the  colour  of  its  (kin;  but 
thefe  are  the  only  fimilitudes  between  them  : as  the  one  has 
a very  large  branching  head  of  folid  horns  that  are  annually 
deciduous,  the  other  has  black  unbranching  hollow  horns 
that  never  fall.  The  bubalus  is  common  enough  in  Barbarv, 
and  has  often  been  called  by  the  name  of  the  barbary  cow , 
from  which  animal  it  differs  fo  widely.  It  partakes,  pretty 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  antelope  ; like  that  having  the  hair 
(hort,  the  hide  black,  the  ears  pointed,  and  the  flefh  good 
for  food. 

The  fecond  anomalous  animal  of  the  goat-kind,  Mr.  Buf- 
fon  calls  the  condoma . It  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  in  fize  to 
the  largeff  ftag,  but  with  hollow  horns,  like  thofe  of  the 
goat  kind,  and  with  varied  flexures,  like  thofe  of  the  ante- 
lope. They  are  above  three  feet  long;  and,  at  their  ex- 
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fremitie§?  about  two  feet  afunder.  All  along  the  back  there 
runs  a white  lift,  which  ends  at  the  infertion  of  the  tail  $ 
another  of  the  fame  colour  erodes  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck,  which  it  entirely  furrounds  : there  are  two  more  of 
the  fame  kind  running  round  the  body,  one  behind  the  fore- 
legs, and  the  other  running  parellel  to  it  before  the  hinder;. 
The  colour  of  the  reft  of  the  body  is  greyifti,  except  the  bel- 
ly, which  is  white:  it  has  alfo  a long  grey  beard  > and  its 
legs,  though  long,  are  well-proportioned. 

The  third  that  may  be  mentioned,  he  calls  the  guiba.  It 
refembles  the  gazelles  in  every  particular,  except  in  the  colour 
of  the  belly,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  is  white  in  them,  but 
in  this  is  of  a deep  brown.  Its  horns  alfo  are  not  marked 
with  annular  prominences,  but  are  fmooth  and  polifhed.  It 
is  alfo  remarkable  for  white  lifts,  on  a brown  ground,  that 
are  difpofed  along  the  animal’s  body,  as  if  it  were  covered 
with  harnefs.  Like  the  former,  it  is  a native  of  Africa. 

The  African  wild  goat  of  Grimmius  is  the  fourth.  It  is  of 
a dark  afh-colour;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  head  is  a hairy 
tuft,  (landing  upright ; on  both  lides,  between  the  eyes  and 
the  nofe,  there  are  very  deep  cavities,  greater  than  thofe  of 
the  other  kinds,  which  contain  a yellow  oily  liquor,  which 
coagulates  into  a black  fubftance,  that  has  a fmeli  between 
mufic  and  civet.  This  being  taken  away,  the  liquor  again 
runs  out,  and  coagulates,  as  before,  'i  hefe  cavities  have  no 
communication  with  the  eyes,  and,  confequently,  this  oozing 
fubftance  can  have  nothing  of  the  nature  of  tears. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  chevroUny  or  little  guinea  deer, 
which  is  the  lead  of  all  cloven  footed  quadrupedes,  and  per- 
haps the  mod  beautiful ; its  legs,  at  the  fmalleft  part,  are 
not  much  thicker  than  the  (hank  of  a tobacco-pipe ; it  is 
about  feven  inches  high,  and  about  twelve  from  the  point 
of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  It  is  the  moll  deli- 
cately (haped  animal  in  the  world,  being  completely  formed 
like  a (lag  in  miniature  ; except  that  its  horns,  when  it  has 
any,  are  more  of  the  gazelle  kind,  being  hollow  and  annu- 
lled in  the  fame  manner.  It  has  two  canine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw  ; in  which  refpedl  it  differs  from  all  other  animals  of  the 
goat  or  deer  kind,  and  thus  makes  a fpecies  entirely  diftiridl 
by  itfelf.  This  wonderful  animal’s  colour  is  not  lefs  pleafingj 
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the  hair  which  is  fhovt  and  glofly,  being  in  fome  of  a beauti- 
ful yellow,  except  on  the  neck  and  belly,  which  is  white. 
They  are  natives  of  India,  Guinea,  and  the  war  m .climates 
between  the  tropics 3 and  are  found  in  great  plenty.  But 
though  they  are  amazingly  fwift  for  their  fize,  yet  the  Ne- 
groes often  overtake  them  in  the  purfuit,  and  knock  them 
down  with  their  flicks.  They  may  be  eafily  tamed,  and 
then  they  become  familiar  and  pleafing  $ but  they  are  of 
fuch  delicate  conflitutions,  that  they  can  bear  no  climate 
but  the  hottefl ; and  they  always  perifh  with  the  tigours  of 
ours,  when  they  are  brought  over.  The  male  in  Guinea 
has  horns  5 the  female  is  without  any 3 as  are  all  the  kinds 
of  this  animal,  to  be  found  either  in  Java  or  Ceylon,  where 
they  chiefly  abound. 

Such  is  the  lift  of  the  gazelles  3 all  which  pretty  nearly 
referable  the  deer  in  form,  and  delicacy  of  fliape  3 but 
have  the  horns  hollow,  Angle,  and  permanent,  like  thofe 
of  the  goat.  They  properly  fill  up,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  the  interval  between  thefe  two  kinds  of  ani- 
mals 3 fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  goat  ends,  and 
the  deer  may  be  faid  to  begin.  If  we  compare  the  gazelles 
with  each  other,  we  (hall  find  but  very  flight  diftindtions 
between  them.  The  turn  or  the  magnitude  of  the  horns, 
the  different  fpots  on  the  fkin,  or  a difference  of  fize  in  each* 
are  chiefly  the  marks  by  which  their  varieties  are  to  be 
known  3 but  their  way  of  living,  their  nature,  and  their  pe- 
culiar fwiftnefs,  all  come  under  one  description. 

The  gazelles  are,  in  general,  inhabitants  of  the  warmer 
climates  3 and  contribute,  among  other  embeiiifhments,  to 
add  beauty  to  thofe  forefts  that  are  for  ever  green.  They 
are  often  feen  feeding  in  herds,  on  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  in  the  fhade  of  the  wroods  3 and  fly  all  together, 
upon  the  fmall  approaches  of  danger.  They  bound  with 
fuch  fwiftnefs,  and  are  fo  very  fhy,  that  dogs  or  men  vainly 
attempt  to  puriue  them.  They  traverfe  thofe  precipices 
with  eafe  and  fafety,  which  to  every  quadruped  elfe  are 
-quite  impracticable  3 nor  can  any  animals  but  of  the  winged 
kind,  overtake  them.  Accordingly,  in  all  thofe  countries 
where  they  are  chiefly  found,  they  ure  purfued  by  falcons  3 
and  this  admirable  manner  of  hunting  makes  one  of  the 
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principal  amufements  of  the  upper  ranks  of  people  all  over 
the  Eaft.  The  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  Turks,  breed  up  Tot 
this  purpofe,  that  kinH/of  hawk  called  the  falcon  gentle , with 
which,  when  properly  trained,  they  go  forth  on  horfebach 
among  the  forefts  and  the  mountains,  the  falcon  perching 
upon  the  hand  of  the  hunter.  Their  expedition  is  conduct- 
ed with  profound  filence  5 their  dogs  are  taught  to  hang  be- 
hind ; while  the  men,  on  the  fleeted,  courfes,  look  round 
for  the  game.  Whenever  they  fpy  a gazelle  at  the  proper 
diftance,  they  point  the  falcon  to  its  objeCl,  and  encourage 
it  to  purfue.  The  falcon,  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow, 
flies  to  the  animal ; that,  knowing  its  danger,  endeavours, 
but  too  late,  to  efcape.  The  falcon  foon  coming  up  with 
its  prey,  fixes  its  talons,  one  into  the  animal’s  cheek,  the 
Other  into  its  throat,  and  deeply  wounds  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gazelle  attempts  to  efcape,  but  is  generally 
wounded  too  deep  to  run  far.  The  falcon  clings  with  the 
utmoft  perfeverance,  nor  ever  leaves  its  prey  till  it  falls  5 
upon  which  the  hunters  from  behind  approaching,  take  up 
both,  and  reward  the  falcon  with  the  blood  of  the  fpoil. 
They  alfo  teach  the  young  ones,  by  applying  them  to  the- 
dead  animal's  throat,  and  accuftoming  them  betimes  to  fix 
upon  that  particular  part  \ for  if  it  fhoula  happen  that  the 
falcon  fixed  upon  any  other  part  of  the  gazelle,  either  its 
back  or  its  haunches,  the  animal  would  ealily  efcape  among 
the  mountains,  and  the  hunter  would  alfo  lofe  his  falcon. 
They  fometimes  alfo  hunt  thefe  animals  with  the  ounce. 
This  carnivorous  and  fierce  creature  being  made  tame  and 
domeftic,  generally  fits  on  horfeback  behind  the  hunter, 
and  remains  there  with  the  utmofl;  compofure,  until  the  ga- 
zelle is  fhewn  j it  is  then  that  it  exerts  all  its  arts  and  fierce- 
nefs ; it  does  not  at  once  fly  at  its  prey,  but  approaches  flyly, 
turning  and  winding  about  until  it  comes  within  the  proper 
diftance,  when  all  at  once  it  bounds  upon  the  heedlefs  ani- 
mal, and  inftantly  kills  it,  and  fucks  its  blood.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  mifies  its  aim,  it  refts  in  its  place,  without 
attempting  to  purfue  any  farther,  but  feerns  alhamed  of  its 
Own  inability. 

There  is  ftill  another  way  of  taking  the  gazelle,  which 
feems  not  fo  certain,  nor  fo  amufing  as  either  of  the  former. 
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A tame  gazelle  is  bred  up  for  this  purpofe,  who  is  taught  to 
join  thofe  of  its  kind,  wherever  it  perceives  them.  When 
the  hunter,  therefore,  perceives  a herd,  of  thefe  together,  he 
fixes  a noofe  round  the  horns  of  the  tame  grzelle,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  if  the  reft  but  touch  it,  they  are  entangled  $ 
and  thus  prepared,  he  fends  his  gazelle  among  the  reft. 
The  tame  animal  no  fooner  approaches,  but  the  males  of 
the  herd  inftantly  fally  forth  to  oppofe  him  ; and,  in  butting 
with  their  horns,  are  caught  in 'the  noofe.  In  this,  both 
ftruggling  for  fome  time,  fall  together  to  the  ground  ; and, 
at  laft,  the  hunter  coming  up,  difengages  the  one,  and  kills 
the  other.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  thefe  animals,  what- 
ever be  the  arts  ufed  to  purfue  them,  are  very  difficult  to 
be  taken.  As  they  are  continually  fubje£fc  to  alarms  from 
carnivorous  beads,  or  from  man,  they  keep  chiefly  in  the 
mod  folitary  and  inacceffible  places,  and  find  their  only  pro- 
tection from  fituations  of  the  greateft  danger. 

CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  MUSK  ANIMAL. 

it  HE  more  we  fearch  into  Nature,  the  more  we  {hall  find 
how  little  (he  is  known ; and  we  (hall  more  than  once  have 
occafion  to  find,  that  protracted  inquiry  is  more  apt  to  teach 
us  modefty,  than  to  produce  information.  Although  the 
number  and  nature  of  quadrupeds  at  firft  glance  feems  very 
little  known ; yet,  when  we  come  to  examine  clofer,  we 
find  fome  with  which  we  are  very  partially  acquainted,  and 
others  that  are  utterly  unknown.  There  is  fcarce  a cabinet 
of  the  curious  but  what  has  the  fpoils  of  animals,  or  the 
horns  or  the  hoofs  of  quadrupeds,  which  do  not  come  within 
former  defections.  There  is  fcarce  a perfon  whofe  trade  is 
to  drefs  or  improve  furs,  but  knows  feveral  creatures  by  their 
ficins,  which  nonaturaiift  has  hitherto  had  notice  of.  But 
of  all  quadrupeds,  there  is  none  fo  juftly  the  reproach  of 
natural  hiftorians,  as  that  which  bears  the  mulk.  This  per- 
fume, fo  well  known  to  the  elegant,  and  fo  very  ufeful  in 
the  hands  of  the  phyfician  ; a medicine  that  has  for  more 
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than  a century  been  imported  from  the  Eaft  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  during  all  that  time  has  been  improving  in  its 
reputation,  is,  neverthelefs,  fo  very  little  underfiood,  that  it 
remains  a doubt  whether  the  animal  that  produces  it  be  a 
hog,  an  ox,  a goaf,  or  a deer.  When  an  animal  with  which 
we  are  fo  nearly  conne&ed,  is  fo  utterly  unknown,  how 
nttle  mu  ft  we  know  of  many  that  are  more  remote  and  un- 
ferviccable  ! \et  naturalifts  proceed  in  the  fame  train,  en- 
largingjdieir  catalogues  and  their  names,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  the  nature,  and  fix  the  precife  hiftory  of  thofe 
with  which  we  are  very  partially  acquainted.  It  is  the  fpirit 
of  the  fcholars  of  the  prefent  age  to  be  fonder  of  iricreafing 
the  buik  of  our  knowledge,  than  its  utility;  of  extending 
their  conquefts,  than  of  improving  their  empire. 

-ihe  mufk  which  comes  to  Europe,  is  brought  over  in 
fmall  bags,  about  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  which,  when  cut 
open,  appear  to  contain  a kind  of  dufky,  reddifh  fubftance, 
like  coagulated  blood,  and  which,  in  large  quantities,  has  a 
very  ftrong  fmell ; but,  when  mixed  and  difl'ufed,  becomes  a 
very  agreeable  perfume.  Indeed,  no  fubftance  now  known 
in  the  world  has  a ftronger  or  a more  permanent  fmell.  A 
giain  of  mufk  perfumes  a whole  room  ; and  its  odour  conti- 
nues for  fome  days,  without  diminution.  But  in  a larger 
quantity  it  continues  for  years  together ; and  feems  fcarce 
wafted  in  its  weight,  although  it  has  filled  the  atmofphere  to 
a great  diftance  with  its  parts.  It  is  particularly  ufed  in 
medicine,  in  nervous  and  hyfteric  diforders  ; and  is  found 
in  fuch  cafes,  to  be  the  molt  powerful  remedy  now  in  ufe  ; 
however,  the  animal  that  furnifhes  this  admirable  medicine, 
has  been  very  varioufly  deferibed,  and  is  known  but  very 
imperfectly.  * 

Ihe  description  given  of  this  animal  by  Grew,  is  as  fol- 
lows : “ Ihe  mufk  animal  is  properly  neither  of  the  goat  nor 
deer  kind,  for  it  has  no  horns,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
ruminates  or  not ; however,  it  wants  the  fore-teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  ruminating  animals ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  has  tufks  like  thofe  of  a hog.  It  is 
tnree  feet  fix  inches  in  length,  from  the  head  to  the  tail ; and 
die  head  is  above  half  a foot  long.  The  fore-part  of  the 
bead  is  like  that  of  a greyhound ; and  the  ears  are  three 
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inches  long-,  and  ere&y  like  thofe  of  a rabbit ; but  the  tail  isf 
not  above  two  inches-  It  is  cloven-footed,  like  beafts  of  the 
goat  kind  ; the  hair  on  the  head  and  legs  is  half  an  inch 
long,  on  the  belly  an  inch  and  a half,  and  on  the  back  and 
buttocks  three  inches,  and  proportionably  thicker  than  in  any 
other  animal.  It  is  brown  and  white  alternately,  from  the 
root  to  the  point  ; on  the  head  and  thighs  it  is  brown,  but 
under  the  belly  and  tail  white,  and  a little  curled,  efpecially 
on  the  back  and  belly.  On  each  fide  of  the  lower  jaw,  un- 
der the  -eorners  of  the  mouth,  there  is  a tuft  of  thick  hair, 
which  is  fhcrt  and  hard,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  The  hair,  in  general  of  this  animal,  is  remarkable  for 
its  foftnefs  and  fine  texture ; but  what  diftinguifhes  it  parti- 
cularly are  the  tufks,  which  are  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and 
turn  back  in  the  form  of  a hook;  and  more  particularly  the 
bag  which  contains  the  mufk,  which  is  three  inches  long, 
two  broad,  and  ftands  out  from  the  belly  an  inch  and  a 
half.  It  is  a very  fearful  animal,  and,  therefore,  it  has  long- 
ears  ; and  the  fenfe  of  hearing  is  fo  quick,  that  it  can  difco- 
ver  an  enemy  at  a great  diftance.n; 

After  fo  long  and  cireumflantial  a defcription  of  this  ani- 
mal, its  nature  is  but  very  little  known  ; nor  has  any  anato- 
mift  as  yet  examined  its  internal  ftrutdure ; or  been  able  to 
inform  us  whether  it  be  a ruminant  animal,  or  one  of  the 
hog  kind  ; how  the  mufk  is  formed,  or  whether  thofe  bags 
in  which  it  comes  to  us  be  really  belonging  to  the  animal,  or 
are  only  the  fophiftications  of  the  venders.  Indeed,  when 
we  confider  the  immenfe  quantities  of  this  fubftance  which 
are  confumed  in  Europe  alone,  not  to  mention  the  Eaft, 
where  it  is  in  ftill  greater  repute  than  here,  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  that  any  one  animal  can  furnifh  the  fupply ; and 
particularly  when  it  muft  be  killed  before  the  bag  can  be  ob- 
tained. We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  the  mufk  is  often  depo- 
fited  by  the  animal  upon  trees  and  ftones,  againft  which  it 
rubs  itfelf  when  the  quantity  becomes  uneafy  *,  but  it  is  not 
in  that  form  which  we  receive  it,  but  always  in  what  feems 
to  be  its  own  natural  bladder.  Of  thefe,  Taverner  brought 
home  near  two  thoufand  in  one  year  ; and,  as  the  animal  is 
wild,  fo  many  muft,  during  that  fpace,  have  been  hunted 
and  taken.  But  as  the  creature  is  reprefented  very  fhy,  and 
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ns  it  is  fwnd  but  in  fome  particular  provinces  of  the  Eaft, 
the  wonder  is  how  its  bag  fhould  be  fo  cheap,  and  furnifced 
in  uc  great  plenty.  The  bag  in  common  does  not  coft 

forS£t)  ab°ve  a crown  by  retail,  and  yet  this  is 
ppofed  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  animal ; and  for  the 
obtaining  of  which,  it  mult  have  been  hunted  and  killed— 
lhe  only  way  of  foivmg  this  difficulty,  is  to  fuppofe  that 
W hT 5 ^ ‘r‘  3 great  meafure>  counterfeit,  taken  from 

i°71°  ler  T^’  °f-  fr°m  f°me  part  of  the  {ame>  filled  with 
>ts  blood,  and  a very  little  of  the  perfume,  but  enough  to  im- 
pregnate the  reft  with  a ftrong  and  permanent  odour.  It 
comes  to  us  from  different  parts  of  the  Eaft  ; from  China, 

1 onquin,  Bengal,  and  often  from  Mufcovy:  That  of  Thibet 

thItCof°M  f‘he  bf  ’ andn  liS  f°r  f°Urteen  fl,ilHngS  3n  ounce 5 

that  of  Mufcovy  the  worft,  and  fells  but  for  three  ; the  odour 
Of  this,  though  very  ftrong  at  firft,  being  quickly  found  to 
evaporate.  Muik  was  fome  years  ago  in  the  higheft  requeft 
as  a perfume,  and  but  little  regarded  as  a medicine  ; but  at 

fn.mH  T repU,tatl°n  is  total,y  changed ; and  having  been 
ound  of  great  benefit  in  phylic,  it  is  but  little  regarded  for 
the  purpofes  of  elegance.  It  is  thus  that  things  which  be- 

to  COntinue  Pleafing>  con- 

taoufnefs  of  their  ufe,  deftroys  their  power  of  adminiftering 
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animals  of  THE  DEER  KINI}. 

F we  compare  the  ftag  and  the  bull,  as  to  ffiape  and  form, 
no  two  animals  can  be  more  unlike  ; and  yet,  if  we  examine 
their  internal  ftrufture.we  flail  find  a ftriking  fimilitude  be- 
tween them.  Indeed,  their  differences,  except  to  a nice  ob- 
lerver,  will  fcarcely  be  perceivable.  All  of  the  deer  kind 
want  the  gall-bladder;  their  kidneys  are  formed  differently s 
■heir  fpleen  is  alfo  proportionably  larger;  their  tail  is 
hotter;  and  their  horns,  which  are  folid,  are  renewed 
rvery  year.  Such  are  the  flight  internal  diicrim  illations  be- 
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t\?cefi  two  animals,  one  of  which  is  among  the  fwifteft,  and 
the  other  the  heavieft  of  the  brute  creation. 

The  dag  is  one  of  thofe  innocent  and  peaceable  animals- 
that  feems  made  to  embellifh  the  foreft,  and  animate  the  fo- 
litudes  of  Nature.  The  eafy  elegance  of  his  form,  the 
lig-htnefs.  of  his  motions,  thofe  large  branches  that  feem 
made  rather  for  the  ornament  of  his  head  than  its  defence, 
the  fize,  the  ftrength,  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  this  beautiful 
creature,  all  fufficiently  rank  him  among  the  firft  of  quadru- 
peds, among  the  moft  noted  objects  of  human  curiofity. 

The  flag,  or  hart,  whofe  female  is  called  a hind,  and  the 
young  a calf,  differs  in  fize  and  in  horns  from  a fallow-deer. 
He  is  much  larger,  and  his  horns  are  round  ; whereas  in  the 
fallow  kind  they  are  broad  and  palmated.  By  thefe  the  ani- 
mal’s age  is  known.  The  firfh  year  the  flag  has  no  horns, 
but  a horny  excrefcence,  which  is  fhort,  rough,  and  covered 
with  a thin,  hairy  fkin.  The  aiext  year  the  horns  are  fingle 
and  ftraight  *,  .the  third  year  they  have  two  antlers,  three  the 
fourth,  four  the  fifth,  and  five  the  fixth  ; this  number  is  not 
always  certain,  for  fometimes  there  are  more,  and  often  lefs. 
When  arrived  at  the  fixth  year,  the  antlers  do  not  always  in- 
creafe ; and  although  the  number  may  amount  to  fix  or 
feveft  on  each  fide,  yet  the  animal’s  age  is  then  eftimated  ra- 
ther from  the  fize  of  the  antlers,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the 
branch  which  fuftains  them,  than  from  their  variety.  Thefe 
horns,  large  as  they  feem,  are,  notwithftanding,  fhed  every 
year,  and  new  ones  come  in  their  place.  The  old  horns  are 
of  a firm,  folid  texture,  and  ufually  employed  in  making- 
handles  for  knives,  and  other  domestic  Utenfils.  But,  while 
young,  nothing  can  be  more  foft  or  tender ; and  the  animal, 
as  if  confcious  of  his  own  imbecillity,  at  thofe  times,  in- 
ftantly  upon  fhedding  his  former  horns,  retires  from  the  reft 
of  his  fellows,  and  hides  himfelf  in  folitudes  and  thickets, 
never  venturing  out  to  pafture,  except  by  night.  During 
this  time,  which  moft  ufually  happens  in  the  fpring,  the  new 
horns  are  very  painful,  and  have  a quick  fenfibility  of  any 
external  impreffion.  The  flies,  alfo,  are  extremely  trouble- 
fome  to  him.  When  the  old  horn  is  fallen  off,  the  new  does 
not  begin  immediately  to  appear  , but  the  bones  of  the  fkull 
are  feen  covered  only  with  a tranfparent  periofteum  or  fkin, 
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which,  as  anatomifts  teach  us,  covers  the  bones  of  all  ani- 
mals. Alter  a Ihort  time,  however,  this  flein  begins  to  fwell, 
and  to  form  a foft  tumour,  which  contains  a great  deal  of 
blood,  and  which  begins  to  be  covered  with  a downy  fub- 
ftance  that  has  the  feel  of  velvet,  and  appears  nearly  of  the 
lame  colour  with  the  reft  of  the  animal’s  hair.  This  tumour 
every  day  buds  forward  from  the  point  like  the  graft  of  a 
tree  ; and,  riling  by  degrees  from  the  head,  Ihoots  out  the 
antlers  on  either  fide,  fo  that  in  a few  days,  in  proportion  as 
the  animal  is  in  condition,  the  whole  head  is  completed  — 
However,  as  was  faid  above,  in  the  beginning,  its  coufiftence 
is  very  foft,  and  has  a fort  of  bark,  which  is  no  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  integument  of  the  fkull.  It  is  velveted 
and  downy,  and  every  where  furnifhed  with  blood-velfels 
that  fupply  the  growing  horns  with  nourilhment.  As  they 
creep  along  the  fides  of  the  branches,  the  print  is  marked 
over  the  whole  furface ; and  the  larger  the  blood-velfels 
the  deeper  thefe  marks  are  found  to  be:  from  hence  arifes 
the  inequality  of  the  furface  of  the  deer’s  horns ; which 
as  we  fee,  are  furrowed  all  along  the  fides,  the  impreffions’ 
diminiflung  towards  the  point,  where  the  fubftance  is  as 

arln.S  fo  ,d  "c  1V,°.T  But  !t  ou?ht  t0  be  obferved, 
hat  this  fubftance,  of  which  the  horns  are  compofed,  beo-ins 

to  harden  at  the  bottom  while  the  upper  part  remains  foft, 
and  ft, 11  continues  growing;  from  whence  it  appears  that 
the  horns  grow  differently  in  deer  from  thofe  of  fheep  or 
cows;  in  which  they  are  always  feen  to  increafe  from  the 
bottom.  However,  when  the  whole  head  has  received  its 
lull  growth,  the  extremities  then  begin  to  acquire  their  folk- 
dity;  the  velvet  covering,  or  bark,  with  its  blood-velfels 
dry  up  and  then  begin  to  fall;  and  this  the  animal  hafteus’ 
by  rubbing  its  antlers  again!!  every  tree  it  meets.  In  this 
manner,  the  whole  external  furface  being  dripped  off  by  de- 
grees, at  length  the  whole  head  acquires  its  complete  hard 
nets,  expan  fion,  and  beauty. 

It  would  be  a vain  talk  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  the 
annual  production  of  thefe  horns;  it  is  fufficient  to  oblerve 
that  if  a flag  be  caftrated  when  its  horns  are  fallen  off,  they 
will  never  grow  again ; and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fame 
operation  is  performed  when  they  are  on,  they  will  never 
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fall  off.  If  only  one  of  his  tefticles  are  taken  out,  he  will 
want  the  horn  on  that  fide;  if  one  of  the  tefticles  only  be 
tied  up,  he  will  want  the  horn  of  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
increafe  of  their  provifion  alfo  tends  to  facilitate  the  growth 
and  the  expanfion  of  the  horns;  and  Mr.  Buffon  thinks  it 
poflible  to  retard  their  growth  entirely  by  greatly  retrench-1 
ing  their  food*.  As  a proof  of  this,  nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  than  the  differenpe  between  a flag  bred  in  fertile 
paftures  and  undifturbed  by  the  hunter,  and  one  often  pur- 
fued  and  ill  nourilhed.  The  former  has  his  head  expanded, 
his  antlers  numerous,  and  the  branches  thick;  the  latter  has 
but  few  antlers,  the  traces  of  the  biood-veffels  upon  them 
are  but  flight,  and  the  expanfion  but  little.  The  beauty  and 
fizc  of  their  horns,  therefore,  mark  their  ftrength  and  their 
vigour ; fuch  of  them  as  are  fickly,  or  have  been  wounded, 
never  fhooting  out  that  magnificent  profufion  fo  much  ad- 
mired in  this  animal.  Thus  the  horns  may,  in  every  refpeft, 
be  refembled  to  a vegetable  fubftance,  grafted  upon  the  head 
of  an  animal.  Like  a.  vegetable  they  grow  from  the  extremi- 
ties ; like  a vegetable  they  are  for  a while  covered  with  a 
bark  that  nourilhes  them ; like  a vegetable  they  have  their 
annual  produ£Hon  and  decay;  and  a ftrong  imagination 
might  fuppofe  that  the  leafy  productions  on  which  the  ani- 
mal feeds,  go  once  more  to  vegetate  in  his  hornsf 

The  ftag  is  ufually  a twelvemonth  old  before  the  horns 
begin  to  appear,  and  then  a fingle  branch  is  all  that  is  feCn 
for  the  year  enfuing.  About  the  beginning  of  fpring,  all  of 
this  kind  are  feen  to  flted  their  horns,  which  fall  off  of  them- 
felves;  though  fometimes  the  animal  aflifts  the  efforts  of  Na- 
ture, by  rubbing  them  againft  a tree.  It  feldom  happens 
that  the  branches  on  both  fides  fall  off  at  the  fame  time, 
there  often  being  two  or  three  days  between  the  dropping  ox 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  old  flags  ufually  lhed  their 
horns  firft;  which  generally  happens  towards  the  latter  end 
of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March.  Thofe  of  the  fe^ 
cond  head,  (namely,  fuch  as  are  between  five  and  fix  years 
old)  {bed  their  horns  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
March;  thofe  ftill  younger,  in  the  month  of  April;  and  the 

* Buffon,  voi.  xi.  p.  113. 

4-  Mr.  Buffon  has  fuppofe d (omeThing'litce  this.  Vide  paflim. 
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’youngeft  ol  ail  not  till  the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  May; 
they  generally  fhed  them  in  pools  of  water,  whither  they  re- 
tire from  the  heat;  and  this  has  given  rife  to  the  opinion  of 
their  always  hiding  their  horns.  Thefe  rules,  though  true 
in  general,  are  yet  fubjefl  to  many  variations;  and  uni- 
verfally  it  is  known  that  a fevere  winter  retards  the  (hedding 
of  the  horns.  The  horns  of  the  flag  generally  increafe  in 
thicknefs  and  in  height  from  the  fecond  year  of  its  age  to 
the  eighth.  In  this  ftate  of  perfedlion  they  continue  during 
the  vigour  of  life ; but  as  the  animal  grows  old  the  horns 
feel  the  impreffions  of  age,  and  (brink  like  the  reft  of  the 
body.  No  branch  bears  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-two 
antlers  even  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  vigour;  and  the  number 
is  fubje£l  to  great  variety ; for  it  happens  that  the  ftag  at 
one  year  has  either  lefs  or  more  than  the  year  preceding,  in 
proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  pafture,  or  the  continuance 
of  his  fecurity,  as  thefe  animals  feldom  thrive  when  often 
rouzed  by  the  hunters.  The  horns  are  alfo  found  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  foil ; in  the  more  fertile  paftures  they 
are  large  and  tender  ; on  the  contrary,  in  the  barren  foil 
they  are  hard,  ftunted  and  brittle.  As  foon  as  the  (lags 
have  (bed  their  horns,  they  feparate  from  each  other,  and 
feek  the  plainer  parts  of  the  country,  remote  from  every 
other  animal,  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  oppofe.  They 
then  walk  with  their  heads  {looping  down,  to  keep  their 
horns  from  ftriking  againft  the  branches  of  the  trees  above. 
In  this  ftate  of  imbecility  they  continue  near  three  months 
before  their 'heads  have  acquired  their  full  growth  and  foli- 
dity;  and  then,  by  rubbing  them  againft  the  branches  of 
every  thicket,  they  at  length  clear  them  of  the  ikin  which 
had  contributed  to  their  growth  and  nourifhment.  It  is  faid 
by  fome  that  the  horn  takes  the  colour  of  the  fap  of  the  tree 
againft  which  it  is  rubbed ; and  that  fome  thus  become  red$ 
when  rubbed  againft  the  heath;  and  others  brown,  by 
rubbing  againft  the  oak;  this,  however,  is  a miftake,  fince 
(lags  kept  .in  parks  where  there  are  no  trees,  have  a variety 
in  the  colour  of  their  horns,  which  can  be  aferibed  to  nothing 
but  Nature.  A fhort  time  after  they  have  furnifhed  their 
horns,  they  begin  to  feel  the  impreffions  of  the  rut,  or  the 
defire  of  copulation.  The  old  ones  are  the  mod  forward ; 
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and  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  Septem* 
ber,  they  quit  their  thickets,  and  return  to  the  mountain  in 
order  to  feek  the  hind,  to  whom  they  call  with  a loud  tremu- 
lous note.  At  this  time  their  neck  is  fwoln  ; they  appear 
bold  and  furious ; fly  from  country  to  country ; lirike  with 
their  horns  againlt  the  trees  and  other  obltacles,  and  con--  > 
tinue  relllefs  and  fierce  until  they  have  found  the  female  ; 
who  at  firft  flies  from  them,  but  is  at  laft  compelled  and 
overtaken.  When  two  flags  contend  for  the  fame  female, 
how  timorous  foever  they  may  appear  at  other  times,  they 
then  feem  agitated  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  ardour. 
They  paw  up  the  earth,  menace  each  other  with  their  horns, 
bellow  with  all  their  force,  and  ftriking  in  a defperate  man- 
ner againfl  each  other,  feem  determined  upon  death  or  vic- 
tory* This  combat  continues  till  one  of  them  is  defeated  or 
flies  5 and  it  often  happens  that  the  viCtor  is  obliged  to  fight 
feveral  of  thofe  battles  before  it  remains  undifputed  mailer 
of  the  field.  The  old  ones  are  generally  the  conquerors  up- 
on thefe  occafions,  as  they  have  more  flrength  and  greater 
courage;  and  thefe  alfo  are  preferred  by  the  hind  to 
the  young  ones,  as  the  latter  are  more  feeble,  and  lefs  ar- 
dent. However,  they  are  all  equally  inconflant,  keeping 
to  the  female  but  a few  days,  and  then  feeking  out  for  ano- 
ther, not  to  be  enjoyed,  perhaps,  without  a repetition  of 
their  former  danger* 

In  this  manner  the  flag  continues  to  range  from  one  to 
the  other  for  about  three  weeks,  the  time  the  rut  continues; 
during  which  he  fcarce  eats,  fleeps,  or  rells,  but  continues 
to  purfue,  to  combat,  and  to  enjoy.  At  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod of  madnefs,  for  fuch  in  this  animal  it  feems  to  be,  the 
creature  that  was  before  fat,  fleek,  and  glofly,  becomes  lean, 
feeble,  and  timid.  He  then  retires  from  the  herd  to  feek 
plenty  and  repofe ; he  frequents  the  fide  of  the  forcfl,  and 
choofes  the  moll  ncurilhing  pallures,  remaining  there  till 
his  llrength  is  renewed.  Thus  is  his  whole  life  pafied  in  the 
alternations  of  plenty  and  want,  of  corpulence  and  inanition, 
of  health  and  ficknefs,  without  having  his  conllitution  much 
afFedled  by  the  violence  of  the  change.  As  he  is  above  five 
years  coming  to  perfection,  he  lives  about  forty  years ; and 
it  is  a general  rule,  that  every  animal  lives  about  feven  or 
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^igTii  times  the  number  of  years  which  it  continues  to  grow* 
What,  therefore,  is  reported  concerning  the  life  of  this  ani- 
mal, has  arifeiv  from  the  credulity  of  ignorance  : fome  fay, 
that  a flag  having  been  taken  in  France,  with  a collar,  oil 
which  were  written  thefe  words,  “ Gaefar  hoc  me  donavit 
this  was  interpreted  of  Julius  Csefar  *,  but  it  is  not  confidered 
that  Csefar  is  a general  name  for  kings,  and  that  one  of  the 
Emperors  of  Germany,  who  are  always  ftyled  Cxl'ars,  might 
have  ordered  the  ittlcription* 

lhis  animal  may  differ  in  the  term  of  his  life  according 
to  the  goodiiefs  of  his  pafture,  or  the  undifturbed  repofe  he 
happens  to  enjoy.  Thefe  are  advantages  that  influence  not 
only  his  age,  but  his  fize  and  his  vigour.  The  (tags  of  the 
plains,  the  vallies,  and  the  little  hills,  which  abound  in 
corn  and  pafture,  are  much  more  corpulent  and  much  taller 
than  fuch  as  are  bred  on  the  rocky  wafte,  or  the  heathy 
mountain.  The  latter  are  low,  fmall,  and  meagre,  incapable 
of  going  fo  fwift  as  the  former,  although  they  are  found  to 
hold  out  much  longer.  They  arealfo  more  artful  in  evading 
the  hunters ; their  horns  are  generally  black  and  fhort,  while 
thofe  of  the  lowland  flags  are  reddifh  and  flourifhing ; fo 
that  the  animal  feems  to  increafe  in  beauty  and  ftature  in 
proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  pafture,  which  he  enjoys 
in  fecurity. 

The  ufual  colour  of  the  flag  in  England  was  red ; never- 
thelefs,  the  greater  number  in  other  countries  are  brown. 
There  are  fome  few  that  are  white ; but  thefe  feem  to  have 
obtained  this  colour  in  a former  ftate  of  domeftic  tamenefs. 
Of  all  the  animals  that  are  natives  of  this  climate,  there  are 
none  that  have  fuch  a beautiful  eye  as  the  flag  ; it  is  fparkling, 
loft,  and  fenfible.  His  fenfes  of  fmelling  and  hearing  are 
in  no  lefs  perfe&ion.  When  he  is  in  the  leaft  alarmed,  he 
lifts  the  head  and  eredls  the  ears,  (landing  for  a few  minutes 
as  if  in  a liftening  pofture.  Whenever  he  ventures  upon 
fome  unknown  ground,  or  quits  his  native  covering,  he 
fnft  (tops  at  the  (kirt  of  the  plain  to  examine  all  around  ; he 
next  turns  againft  the  wind  to  examine  by  the  fmell  if  there 
be  any  enemy  approaching.  If  a perfon  fhould  happen  to 
whiftle  or  call  out,  at  a diftance,  the  flag  is  feen  to  flop 
fhort  in  his  flow  meafured  pace,  and  gazes  upon  the  ftranger 
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with  a kind  of  awkward  admiration  * if  the  cunning  animal 
perceives  neither  dogs  nor  fire-arms  preparing  againd  him, 
he  goes  forward,  quite  unconcerned,  and  flowly  proceeds 
without  offering  to  fly.  Man  is  not  the  enemy  he  is  moft 
afraid  of ; on  the  contrary,  he  feems  to  be  delighted  with 
the  found  of  the  fhepherd’s  pipe ; and  the  hunters  fometimes 
make  ufe  of  that  indrument  to  allure  the  poor  animal  to  his 
deftrudlion. 

The  flag  eats  flowly,  and  is  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of 
his  paflure.  When  he  has  eaten  a fufficiency,  he  then  retires 
to  the  covert  of  fome  thicket  to  chew  the  cud  in  fecurity. 
His  rumination,  however,  feems  performed  with  much 
greater  difficulty  than  with  the  cow  or  fheep  5 for  the  grafs 
is  not  returned  from  the  firfl  ftomach  without  much  flrain- 
ing,  and  a kind  of  hiccup,  which  is  eafily  perceived  during 
the  whole  time  it  continues.  This  may  proceed  from  the 
greater  length  of  his  neck  and  the  narrownefs  of  the  paffage, 
all  thofe  of  the  cow  and  the  fheep  kind  having  it  much 
wider. 

This  animal’s  voice  is  much  fironger,  louder,  and  more 
tremulous  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  age  ; in  the  time 
of  rut  it  is  even  terrible.  At  that  feafon  he  feems  fo  tran-  - 
fported  with  paffion,  that  nothing  obflrudls  his  fury  j and, 
when  at  bay,  he  keeps  the  dogs  off  with  great  intrepidity. 
Some  years  ago,  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  caufed  a tiger 
and  a flag  to  be  inclofed  in  the  fame  area  ; and  the  flag  made 
fo  bold  a defence,  that  the  tiger  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fly. 
The  flag  feldom  drinks  in  the  winter,  and  flill  lefs  in  the 
fpring,  while  the  plants  are  tender  and  covered  over  with 
dew.  It  is  in  the  heat  cf  fummer,  and  during  the  time  of 
rut,  that  he  is  feen  conflantly  frequenting  the  fide  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  as  well  to  fiake  his  third  as  to  cool  his  ardour. 
He  fwims  with  great  eafe  and  flrength,  and  bed  at  thofe 
times  when  he  is  fatted,  his  fat  keeping  him  buoyant,  like 
oil  upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  During  the  time  of  rut 
he  even  ventures  out  to  lea,  and  fwims  from  one  ifland  to 
to  another,  although  there  may  be  fome  leagues  didance 
between  them. 

The  cry  of  the  hind,  or  female,  is  not  fo  loud  as  that  of 
the  male,  and  is  never  excited  but  by  apprehenfion  for  her- 
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felf  or  her  young.  It  need  fcarce  be  mentioned  that  ihc 
has  no  horns,  or  that  (he  is  more  feeble  and  unfit  fdr 
hunting  than  the  male.  When  once  they  have  conceived, 
they  feparate  from  the  males,  and  then  they  both  herd 
apart.  The  time  of  geflation  continues  between  eight 
and  nine  months,  and  the  generally  produce  but  one  at  a 
time.  Their  ufual  feafon  for  bringing  forth  is  about  the 
month  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  during  which  they 
take  great  care  to  hide  their  young  in  the  mofl  obfcure 
thickets.  Nor  is  this  precaution  without  reafon,  fincealmofl 
every  creature  is  then  a formidable  enemy.  The  eagle, 
the  falcon,  the  ofprey,  the  wolf,  the  dog,  and  all  the  rapa- 
cious family  of  the  cat  kind,  are  in  continual  employment 
to  find  out  her  retreat.  But,  what  is  more  unnatural  (till, 
the  flag  himfelf  is  a profefled  enemy,  and  fhe  is  obliged  to  ufe 
all  her  arts  to  conceal  her  young  from  him,  as  from  the  mofl 
dangerous  of  her  purfuers.  At  this  feafon,  therefore,  the 
courage  of  the  male  fee  ms  transferred  to  the  female ; flie 
defends  her  young  againft  her  lefs  formidable  opponents  by 
force;  and  when  purfued  by  the  hunter,  fhe  ever  offers 
herfelf  to  miflead  him  from  the  principal  objects  of  her 
concern.  She  flies  before  the  hounds  for  half  the  day,  and 
then  returns  to  her  young,  whofe  life  fhe  has  thus  preferved 
at  the  hazard  of  her  own.  The  calf}  for  fo  the  young  of 
this  animal  is  called,  never  quits  the  dam  during  the  whole 
fummer ; and  in  winter,  the  hind,  and  all  the  males  under 
a year  old,  keep  together,  and  affemble  in  herds,  which  are 
more  numerous  in  proportion  as  the  feafon  is  more  fevere. 
In  the  fpring  they  feparate;  the  hinds  to  bring  forth,  while 
none  but  the  year  olds  remain  together  ; thefe  animals 
are,  however,  in  general,  fond  of  herding  and  grazing  in 
company;  it  is  danger  or  neceflity  alone  that  feparates 
them. 

The  dangers  they  have  to  fear  from  other  animals,  are 
nothing  when  compared  to  thofe  from  man.  The  men  of 
every  age  and  nation  have  made  the  chafe  of  the  flag  one  of 
their  mofl  favourite  purfuits;  and  thofe  who  firfl  hunted 
from  neceflity,  have  continued  it  for  amufement.  In  our 
own  country,  in  particular,  hunting  was  ever  efleemed  as 
one  of  the  principal  diverfions  of  the  great*.  At  firfl,  in- 
* Britifh  Zoology. 
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indeed,  the  beafts  of  chafe  had  the  whole  ifland  for  their 
range,  and  knew  no  other  limits  than  thofe  of  the  ocean. 

The  Roman  jurifprudence,  which  was  formed  on  the 
manners  of  the  firft  ages,  eftabliftied  it  as  a law,  that,  as  the 
natural  right  of  things  which  have  no  mafter,  belongs  to  the 
firft  poffeffor,  wild  beafts,  birds,  and  fifties,  are  the  property 
of  whofoever  could  firft  take  them.  But  the  northern  bar- 
barians, who  overran  the  Roman  empire,  bringing  with 
them  the  ftrongeft  relifti  for  this  amufement,  and,  being  now 
poflefled  of  more  eafy  means  of  fubfiftence  from  the  lands 
they  had  conquered,  their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  ap- 
propriate the  right  of  hunting,  and,  inftead  of  a natural 
right,  to  make  it  a royal  one.  When  the  Saxon  kings, 
therefore,  had  eftablilhed  themfelves  into  a heptarchy,  the 
chafes  were  referved  by  each  fovereign  for  his  own  particu- 
lar amufement.  Hunting  and  war,  in  thofe  uncivilized 
ages,  were  the  only  employment  of  the  great.  Their  a&ive, 
but  uncultivated  minds,  were  fufceptible  of  no  pleafures  but 
thofe  of  a violent  kind,  fuch  as  gave  exercife  to  their  bodies^ 
and  prevented  the  uneafinefs  of  thinking.  But  as  the  Saxon 
kings  only  appropriated  thofe  lands  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
chafe  which  were  unoccupied  before,  fo  no  individuals  re- 
ceived any  injury.  But  it  was  otherwife  when  the  Norman 
kings  were  fettled  upon  the  throne.  The  paflion  for  hunting 
was  then  carried  to  an  exoefs,  and  every  civil  right  was  in- 
volved in  general  ruin.  This  ardour  for  hunting  was  ftronger  , 
than  the  confideration  of  religion  even  in  a fuperftitious  age. 
The  village  communities,  nay,  even  the  moft  facred  edifices, 
were  thrown  down,  and  all  turned  into  one  vaft  wafte,  to 
make  room  for  animals,  the  obje&s  of  a lawlefs  tyrant’s 
pleafure.  Sanguinary  laws  were  enacted  to  preferve  the 
game  ; and,  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. 
it  was  lefs  criminal  to  deftroyone  of  the  human  fpecies  than 
a beaft  of  chafe.  Thus  it  continued  while  the  Norman  line 
filled  the  throne  ; but  when  the  Saxon  line  was  reftored, 
under  Henry  II.  the  rigour  of  the  foreft-laws  were  foftened. 
The  barons  alfo  for  a long  time  imitated  the  encroachments, 
as  well  as  the  amufements,  of  the  monarch ; but  when  pro- 
perty became  more  equally  divided,  by  the  introdu&ipn  of 
arts  and  induftry,  thefe  extenfive  hunting  grounds  became 
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more  limited  ; and  as  tillage  and  hufbandry  increafed,  the 
beads  of  chafe  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  others  more 
ufeful  to  the  community.  Thofe  vad  tracts  of  land,  before 
dedicated  to  hunting,  were  then  contra&ed  ; and,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ufeful  arts  gained  ground,  they  protected  and 
encouraged  the  labours  of  the  indudrious,  and  repreffed  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  fportfman.  It  is,  therefore,  among  the 
fubje&s  of  a defpotic  government  only,  that  thefe  laws  re- 
main in  full  force ; where  large  wades  lie  uncultivated  for 
the  purpofes  of  hunting  ; where  the  hufbandman  can  find  no 
protection  from  the  invafions  of  his  lord,  or  the  continual 
depredations  of  thofe  animals  which  he  makes  the  objeCts  of 
his  pleafure. 

In  the  prefent  cultivated  date  of  this  country,  therefore, 
the  dag  is  unknown  in  its  wild  natural  date  ; and  fuch  of 
them  as  remain  among  us  are  kept,  under  the  name  of  red 
deer3  in  parks  among  the  fallow-deer.  But  they  are  become 
lefs  common  than  formerly  ; its  exceffive  vicioufnefs,  during 
the  rutting  feafon,  and  the  badnefs  of  its  flefh,  inducing  mod 
people  to  part  with  the  fpeeies.  The  few  that  dill  remain 
wild,  are  to  be  found  on  the  moors  that  border  on  Cornwall 
and  Devonlhire  5 and  in  Ireland,  on  mod  of  the  large  moun- 
tains of  that  country. 

In  England,  the  hunting  the  dag  and  the  buck  are  per- 
formed in  the  fame  manner ; the  animal  is  driven  from  fome 
gentleman’s  park,  and  then  hunted  through  the  open  coun- 
try. But  thofe  who  purfue  the  wild  animal,  have  a much 
higher  objeCf,  as  well  as  a greater  variety  in  the  chafe.  To 
let  loofe  a creature  that  was  already  in  our  podedion,  in  or- 
der to  catch  it  again,  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  a poor  purfuit, 
as  the  reward,  when  obtained,  is  only  what  we  before  had 
given  away.  But  to  purfue  an  animal  that  owns  no  pro- 
prietor, and  which  he  that  fird  feizes  may  be  faid  to  pofiefs, 
has  fomething  in  it  that  feems  at  lead  more  rational ; this 
rewards  the  hunter  for  his  toil,  and  feems  to  repay  his  in- 
dudry.  Befides,  the  fuperior  drength  and  fwiftnefs  of  the 
wild  animal  prolongs  the  amufement ; it  is  podeded  of  more 
various  arts  to  efcape  the  hunter,  and  leads  him  to  precipices 
where  the  danger  ennobles  the  chafe.  In  purfuing  the  ani-  " 
nval  let  loofe  from  a park,  as  it  is  unufed  to  danger,  it  is  but 
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little  verfed  111  the  ftratagerqs  of  efcape  ; the  hunter  follows 
as  fure  of  overcoming,  and  feels  none  of  thofe  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  which  arife  from  the  uncertainty  of  fuccefs. 
But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  mountain  ftag : having  fpent  his 
whole  lire  in  a flate  of  continual  apprehenfion  5 having  fre- 
quently been  followed,  and  as  frequently  efcaped,  he  knows 
every  trick  to  millead,  to  confound,  or  intimidate  his  pur- 
fuers  ; to  ftimulate  their  ardour,  and  enhance  their  fuccefs. 

Thofe  who  hunt  this  animal  have  their  peculiar  terms  for 
the  different  objects  of  their  purfuit.  The  profeffors  in  every 
art  take  a pleafure  in  thus  employing  a language  known  only 
to  themfelvqs,  and  thus  accumulate  words  which  to  the  ig- 
norant have  the  appearance  of  knowledge.  In  this  manner, 
the  ftag  is  called  the  firft  year,  a calf,  or  hind  calf ; the  fe- 
cond year,  a knobber ; the  third,  a brock  ; the  fourth,  a flag-* 
gard ; the  fifth,  a fag  ; the  fixth,  a hart . The  female  is 
called  a hind ; the  firft  year  (he  is  a calf ; the  fecond  a hearfe\ 
the  third,  a hind.  This  animal  is  faid  to  harbour  in  the  place 
where  he  refides,  When  he  cries,  he  is  faid  to  bell;  the 
print  of  his  hoof  is  called  the  fat ; his  tail  is  called  the  fingle ; 
his  excrement  the  fewmet ; his  horns  are  called  his  head: 
when  fimple,  the  firft  year,  they  are  called  broches ; the  third 
ye?LY,fpears;  the  fourth  year,  that  part  which  bears  the  ant- 
lers is  called  the  beam,  and  the  little  impreflions  upon  its  fur- 
face  glitters ; thofe  which  rife  from  the  cruft  of  the  beam  are 
called  pearls.  The  antlers  alfo  have  diftinft  names  : the  firft 
that  branches  off  is  called  the  antler ; the  fecond,  the  fur- 
antler ; all  the  reft  which  grow  afterwards,  till  you  come  to 
the  top,  which  is  called  the  crown,  are  called  royal  antlers. 
The  little  buds  about  the  tops  are  called  croches.  The  im- 
preflion  on  the  place  where  the  ftag  has  lain,  is  called  the 
layer . If  it  be  in  covert  or  a thicket,  it  is  called  his  harbour , 
When  a deer  has  palled  into  a thicket,  leaving  marks  where- 
by his  bulk  may  be  gueffed,  it  is  called  an  entry.  When 
they  call  their  heads,  they  are  faid  to  mew-  When 
they  rub  their  heads  againft  trees,  to  bring  off  the  peel  of 
their  horns,  they  are  faid  to  fray.  When  a ftag  hard-hunted 
takes  to  fwimming  in  the  water,  he  is  faid  to  go  fail ; when 
he  turns  his  head  againft  the  hounds,  he  is  faid  to  bay ; and 
when  the  hounds  purfue  upon  the  fcent,  until  they  have  up- 
harboured  the  ftag,  they  are  faid  to  draw  on  the  fot . 
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Such  are  but  a few  of  the  many  terms  ufed  by  hunters  in 
purfuing  of  the  flag,  molt  of  which  are  now  laid  afide,  or 
in  ufe  only  among  gamekeepers.  The  chafe,  however,  is 
continued  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where,  the  red  deer 
is  preferved,  and  ftill  makes  the  amufement  of  fuch  as  have 
not  found  out  more  liberal  entertainments.  In  thofe  few 
places  where  the  animal  is  perfectly  wild,  the  amufement, 
as  was  faid  above,  is  fuperior.  The  fird  great  care  of  the 
hunter,  when  he  leads  out  his  hounds  to  the  mountain  fide, 
where  the  deer  are  generally  known  to  harbour,  is  to  make 
choice  of  a proper  dag  to  purfue.  His  ambition  is  to  unhar- 
bour the  larged  and  the  bolded  of  the  whole  herd ; and  for 
this  purpofe  he  examines  the  track,  if  there  be  any,  which 
if  he  finds  long  and  large,  he  concludes,  that  it  mud  have 
belonged  to  a dag,  and  not  an  hind,  the  print  of  whofe  foot 
is  rounder,  Thofe  marks  alfo  which  he  leaves  on  trees,  by 
the  rubbing  of  his  horns,  fhew  his  fize,  and  point  him  out 
as  the  proper  obje&  of  purfuit.  Now  to  feek  out  a dag  in 
his  haunt,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  changes  his  manner 
of  feeding  every  month.  From  the  conclufion  of  rutting- 
time,  which  is  November,  he  feeds  in  heaths  and  broomy 
places.  In  December  they  herd  together,  and  withdraw  into 
the  drength  of  the  foreds,  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the 
feverer  weather,  feeding  on  holm,  elder  trees,  and  brambles. 
The  three  following  months  they  leave  herding,  but  keep 
four  or  five  in  a company,  and  venture  out  to  the  corners  of 
the  fored,  where  they  feed  on  winter  padure,  fometimes 
making  their  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  corn-fields,  to 
feed  upon  the  tender  {hoots,  jud  as  they  peep  above  ground. 
In  April  and  May  they  red  in  thickets  and  fliady  places, 
and  feldom  venture  forth,  unlefs  rouzed  by  approaching 
danger.  In  September  and  Qftober  their  annual  ardour  re- 
turns *,  and  then  they  leave  the  thickets,  boldly  facing  every 
danger,  without  any  certain  place  for  food  or  harbour. 
When,  by  a knowledge  of  thefe  circumdances,  the  hunter 
has  found  out  the  refidence,  and  the  quality  of  his  game, 
his  next  care  is  to  uncouple  and  cad  off  his  hounds  in  the 
purfuit : thefe  no  fooner  perceive  the  timorous  animal  that 
flies  before  them,  but  they  altogether  open  in  full  cry,  pur- 
fuing rather  by  the  fcent  than  the  view,  encouraging  each 
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other  to  continue  the  chafe,  and  tracing  the  flying  animal 
with  the  mod  amazing  fagacity.  The  hunters  alfo  are  not 
lefs  ardent  in  their  fpeed  on  horfeback,  cheering  up  the  dogs, 
and  directing  them  where  to  purfue.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  flag,  when  unharboured,  flies  at  firft  with  the  fwiftnefs 
of  the  wind,  leaving  his  puvfuers  fevcral  miles  in  the  rear ; 
and  at  length  having  gained  his  former  coverts,  and  no  lon- 
ger hearing  the  cries  of  the  dogs  and  men  that  he  had  juft 
left  behind,  he  flops,  gazes  round  him,  and  feems  to  recover 
his  natural  tranquillity.  But  this  calm  is  of  fliort  duration, 
for  his  inveterate  purfuers  flowly  and  fecurely  trace  him 
along,  and  he  once  more  hears  the  approaching  deftru£lion 
from  behind.  He  again,  therefore,  renews  his  efforts  to 
efcape,  and  again  leaves  his  purfuers  at  almoft  the  former 
diftance ; but  this  fecond  effort  makes  him  more  feeble  than 
before,  and  when  they  come  up  a fecond  time,  he  is  unable 
to  outftrip  them  with  equal  velocity.  The  poor  animal  now, 
therefore,  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  all  his  little  arts  of 
efcape,  which,  fometimes,  though  but  feldom,  avail  him. 
In  proportion  as  his  ftrength  fails  him,  the  ardour  of  his 
purfuers  is  inflamed ; he  tracks  more  heavily  oil  the  ground, 
and  this  increafing  the  ftrength  of  the  fcent,  redoubles  the 
cries  of  the  hounds,  and  enforces  their  fpeed.  It  is  then 
that  the  flag  feeks  for  refuge  among  the  herd,  and  tries  every 
artifice  to  put  off  fome  ether  head  for  his  own.  Sometimes 
he  will  fend  forth  fome  little  deer  in  his  ftead,  in  the  mean 
time  lying  clofe  himfelf,  that  the  hounds  may  overfhoot 
him.  He  will  break  into  one  thicket  after  another  to  find 
deer,  rouzing  them,  gathering  them  together,  and  endea- 
vouring to  put  them  upon  the  tracks  he  has  made.  His  old 
companions,  however,  with  a true  fpirit  of  ingratitude,  now 
all  forfake  and  fhun  him  with  the  mod  watchful  induftiy, 
leaving  the  unhappy  creature  to  take  his  fate  by  himfelf. 
Thus  abandoned  of  his  fellows,  he  again  tries  other  arts,  by 
doubling  and  crofting  in  fome  hard  beaten  highway,  where 
the  fcent  is  leaft  perceivable.  He  now  alfo  runs  againft  the 
wind,  not  only  to  cool  himfelf,  but  the  better  to  hear  the 
voice,  and  judge  of  the  diftance  of  his  implacable  purfuers. 
It  is  now  eafily  perceivable  how  forely  he  is  preffed,  by  his 
manner  of  running,  which,  from  the  bounding  eafy  pacs 
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with  which  he  began,  is  converted  into  a (tiff  and  fhort 
manner  of  going;  his  mouth  alfo  is  black  and  dry,  without 
foam  on  it ; his  tongue  hangs  out ; and  the  tears,  as  fome 
lay,  are  feen  darting  from  his  eyes.  His  laft  refuge,  when 
every  other  method  of  iafety  has  failed  him,  is  to  take  the 
water,  and  to  attempt  an  efcape  by  eroding  whatever  lake 
or  river  he  happens  to  approach.  While  fwimming,  he 
takes  all  poffible  care  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  dream, 
lead,  by  touching  the  bough  of  a tree,  or  the  herbage  on  the 
banks,  he  may  give  feent  to  the  hounds.  He  is  alfo  ever 
found  to  fwim  againd  the  dream  ; whence  the  huntfmen 
have  made  it  into  a kind  of  proverb,  That  he  that  would  his 
chafe  find , mtifl  up  with  the  river  and  down  with  the  wind . 
On  this  occafion  too  he  will  often  cover  himfelf  under  water, 
fo  as  to  fnew  nothing  but  the  tip  of  his  nofe.  Every  re- 
fource,  and  every  art  being  at  length  exhaufted,  the  poor 
creature  tries  the  lad  remains  of  his  drength,  by  boldly  op- 
pofing  thofe  enemies  he  cannot  efcape;  he  therefore  faces 
the  dogs  and  men,  threatens  with  his  horns,  guards  himfelf 
on  every  fide,  and  for  fome  time  dands  at  bay.  In  this 
manner,  quite  defperate,  he  furioufly  aims  at  the  firft  dog 
or  man  that  approaches ; and  it  often  happens  that  he  does 
not  die  unrevenged.  At  that  time,  the  more  prudent,  both 
of  the  dogs  and  men,  feem  willing  to  avoid  him ; but  the 
whole  pack  quickly  coming  up,  he  is  foon  furrounded  and 
brought  down,  and  the  huntfman  winds  a treble  mort , as  it 
is  called,  with  his  horn. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  purfuing  this  animal  in  England; 
but  every  country  has  a peculiar  method  of  its  own,  adapted 
cither  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  the  face  of  the  foil. 
The  ancient  manner  was  very  different  from  that  pra&ifed 
at  prefent;  they  ufed  their  dogs  only  to  find  out  the  game, 
but  not  to  rouze  it.  Hence  they  were  not  curious  as  to  the 
mufic  of  their  hounds,  or  the  compofition  of  their  pack;  the 
dog  that  opened  before  he  had  difeovered  his  game,  was  held 
in  no  eftimation.  It  was  their  ufual  manner  filently  to  find 
out  the  animal’s  retreat,  and  furround  it  with  nets  and  en- 
gines, then  to  drive  him  up  with  all  their  cries,  and  thus 
force  him  into  the  toiis  which  they  have  previoufly  pre- 
pared. In  fucceeding  times  the  fafhion  feemed  to  alter  • 
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ami  particularly  in  Sicily,  the  manner  of  hunting  was  as 
lows*.  The  nobles  and  gentry  being  informed  which  way 
a herd  of  deer  palled,  gave  notice  to  one  another,  and  ap- 
pointed a day  of  hunting.  For  this  purpofe,  every  one  was 
to  bring  a crofs-bow,  or  a long  bow,  and  a bundle  of  daves, 
fhod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  with  a cord  palling  through 
them  all.  Thus  provided  they  came  to  wdiere  the  herd  con- 
tinued grazing,  and  calling  themfelves  about  in  a large  ring, 
furrounded  fhe  deer  on  every  fide.  Then  each  taking  his 
dand,  unbound  his  faggot,  fet  up  his  (lake,  and  tied  the 
end  of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour,  at  the  didance 
of  about  ten  feet  one  from  the  other.  Between  each  of  thefe 
flakes  was  hung  a bunch  of  crimfon  feathers,  and  fo  difpofed, 
that  with  the  lead  breath  of  wind  they  would  whirl  round, 
and  preferve  a fort  of  fluttering  motion.  This  done,  the 
perfons  who  fet  up  the  daves  withdrew,  and  hid  themfelves 
in  the  neighbouring  coverts:  then  the  chief  huntfman,  en- 
tering with  his  hounds  within  the  lines,  rouzed  the  game 
with  a full  cry.  The  deer,  frighted,  and  flying  on  all  Tides, 
upon  approaching  the  lines,  were  feared  away  by  the  flut- 
tering of  the  feathers,  and  wandered  about  within  this  arti- 
ficial paling,  dill  awed  by  the  fhiningand  fluttering  plumage 
that  encircled  their  retreat : the  huntfman,  however,  dill 
purfuing,  and  calling  every  perfon  by  name,  as  he  pafled  by 
their  dand,  commanded  him  to  fhoot  the  fird,  third,  or 
fixth,  as  he  pleafed ; and  if  any  of  them  miffed,  or  Angled 
out  another  than  that  afligned  him,  it  was  confidered  as,  a 
mod  fhameful  mifchance.  In  this  manner,  however,  the 
whole  herd  was  at  lad  dedroyedj  and  the  day  concluded 
with  mirth  and  feafting. 

The  dags  of  China  are  of  a particular  kind,  for  they  are 
no  taller  than  a common  houfe-dog ; and  hunting  them  is 
one  of  the  principal  diverfions  of  the  great.  Their  flefli, 
while  young,  is  exceedingly  good*,  but  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  it  begins  to  grow  hard  and  tough : however,  the 
tongue,  the  muzzle,  and  the  ears,  are  in  particular  edeem 
among  that  luxuripus  people.  Their  manner  of  taking  them 
is  Angular  enough:  they  carry  with  them  the  heads  of  fome 
cf  the  females  duffed,  and  learn  exadly  to  imitate  their  cry  ; 

* Pier  Hieroglyph,  lib.  vii.  cap.  vi. 


Updtl  this  the  male  does  not  fail  to  appear,  and  looking  on 
all  fides,  perceives  the  head,  which  is  all  that  the  hunter, 
Vvho  is  himfeif  concealed,  difcovers.  Upon  their  nearer  ap- 
proach, the  whole  company  rife,  furround,  and  often  take 
him  alive. 

There  are  very  few  varieties  in  the  red  deer  of  this  coun- 
try; and  they  are  moftly  found  of  the  fame  fize  and  colour. 
But  it  is  otherwife  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  where 
they  are  feen  to  differ  in  form,  in  fize,  in  horns,  and  in 
colour. 

The  flag  of  Corfica  is  a very  fmall  animal,  being  not  above 
half  the  fize  of  thofe  common  among  us.  His  body  is  fbort 
and  thicK,  his  legs  fhort,  and  his  hair  of  a dark  brown. 

There  is  in  the  forefts  of  Germany,  a kind  of  flag,  named 
by  the  ancients  the  Tragelaphus , and  which  the  natives  call 
the  bran  deer , or  the  brown  deer.  This  is  of  a darker  colour 
than  the  common  flag,  of  a lighter  {hade  upon  the  belly, 
long  hair  upon  the  neck  and  throat,  by  which  it  appears 
bearded,  like  the  goat. 

There  is  alfo  a very  beautiful  dag,  which  by  fome  is  faid 
to  be  a native  of  Sardinia ; but  others  (among  whom  is  Mr. 
Buffon)  are  of  opinion  that  it  comes  from  Africa  or  the  Eafl 
Indies.  He  calls  it  the  axis,  after  Pliny;  and  confiders  it  as 
making  the  {hade  between  the  flag  and  the  fallow  deer.  The 
horns  of  the  axis  are  round,  like  thofe  of  the  {tag ; but  the 
form  of  its  body  entirely  refembles  that  of  the  buck,  and 
the  fize  alfo  is  exaaiy  the  fame.  The  hair  is  of  four  co- 
lours ; namely,  fallow,  white,  black,  and  grey.  The  white 
is  predominant  under  the  belly,  on  the  infide  of  the  thighs 
and  the  legs.  Along  the  back  there  are  two  rows  of  fpots 
in  a right  line;  but  thofe  on  other  parts  of  the  bodv  are  very 
irregular.  A white  line  runs  along  each  fide  of  this  animal, 
while  the  head  and  neck  are  grey.  The  tail  is  black  above, 
and  white  beneath ; and  the  hair  upon  it  is  fix  inches  long. 

Although  there  are  but  few  individuals  of  the  deer  kind, 
yet  the  race  feems  diffufed  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
new  continent  of  America,  in  which  neither  the  {beep,  the 
goat,  nor  the  gazelle,  have  been  originally  bred,  neverthe- 
lefs  produces  Hags,  and  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  m 
lufficient  plenty.  The  Mexicans  have  a breed  of  white  {tags 
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in  their  parks,  which  they  call  flags  royal*.  The  flag's  of 
Canada,  differ  from  ours  in  nothing  except  the  fize  of  the 
horns,  which  in  them  is  greater  ; and  the  dire£hon  of  the 
antlers,  which  rather  turn  back,  than  proje£l  forward,  as  in 
thofe  of  Europe.  The  fame  difference  of  fize  that  obtains 
among  our  flags,  is  alfo  to  be  feen  in  that  country ; and,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Ruyfch,  the  Americans  have  brought 
them  into  the  fame  irate  of  domeflic  tamenefs  that  we  have 
our  fheep,  goats,  or  black  cattle.  They  fend  them  forth  in 
the  day-time  to  feed  in  the  forefls  ; and  at  night  they  return 
home  with  the  herdfman  who  guards  them.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  no  other  milk  but  what  the  hind  produces  ; and 
ufe  no  other  cheefe  but  what  is  made  from  thence.  In  this 
manner  we  find.,  that  an  animal  which  feems  made  only  for 
man’s,  amufement,  may  be  eafily  brought  to  fupply  his  ne- 
ceflities.  Nature  has  many  (lores  of  happinefs  and  plenty 
in  referve,  which  only  want  the  call  of  induftry  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  now  remain  as  candidates  for  human  approbation. 

The  FALLOW  DEER. 

No  two  animals  can  be  more  nearly  allied  than  the  flag 
and  the  fallow  deerf . Alike  in  form,  alike  in  difpofition, 
in  the  fuperb  furniture  of  their  heads,  in  their  fwiftnefs  and 
timidity;  and  yet  no  two  animals  keep  more  diflinft,  or 
avoid  each  other  with  more  fixed  animofity.  They  are  ne- 
ver feen-  to  herd  in  the  fame  place,  they  never  engender  to- 
gether, or  form  a mixed  breed ; and  even  in  thofe  Countries 
where  the  flag  is  common,  the  buck  feems  to  be  entirely  a 
ilranger  5 in  fhort,  they  both  form  diflinft  families  ; which, 
though  fo  feemingly  near  are  fliil  remote  : and  although  with 
the  fame  habitudes,  yet  retain  an  unalterable  averfion.  The 
fallow  deer,  as  they  are  much  fmaller,  fo  they  feem  of  a na- 
ture lefs  robufl,  and  lefs  favage  than  thofe  of  the  flag  kind. 
They  are  found  but  rarely  wild  in  the  forefls  ; they  are,  in 
general,  bred  up  in  parks,  and  kept  for  the  purpofes  of  hunt- 
ing, or  of  luxury,  their  flefh  being  preferred  to  that  of  any 
other  animal.  It  need  fcarce  be  mentioned,  that  the  horns 
of  the  buck  made  its  principal  diflin&ion,  being  broad  and 
palmated  ; whereas  thofe  of  the  flag  are  in  every  part  round,  r 
* Button,  vol.  xii.  p.  35.  t v0^  x4*  P*  3^* 
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In  the  one,  they  are  flatted  and  fpread  like  the  palm  of  the 
hand  ; in  the  other  they  grow  like  a tree,  every  branch  be- 
ing of  the  fhape  of  the  Item  that  bears  it.  The  fallow  deer 
alfo  has  the  tail  longer,  and  the  hair  lighter  than  the  flag  ; 
in  other  refpe&s,  they  pretty  near  refemble  one  another. 

The  head  of  the  buck,  as  of  all  other  animals  of  this  kind, 
is  flied  every  year,  and  takes  the  ufual  time  for  repairing. 
The  only  difference  between  it  and  the  flag  is,  that  this 
change  happens  later  in  the  buck  ; and  its  rutting-time,  con- 
fequendy,  falls  more  into  the  winter.  It  is  not  found  fo 
furious  at  this  feafon  as  the  former;  nor  does  it  fo  much  ex- 
haufl  itfelf  by  the  violence  of  its  ardour.  It  does  not 
-quit  its  natural  paftures  in  quell  of  the  female,  nor  does  it 
attack  other  animals  with  indiscriminate  ferocity  : however, 
the  males  combat  for  the  female  among  each  other ; and  it 
is  not  without  many  contefts,  that  one  buck  is  feen  to  be- 
come mailer  of  the  whole  herd.  It  often  happens  alfo,  that 
an  herd  of  fallow-deer  is  feen  to  divide  into  two  parties,  and 
engage  each  other  with  great  ardour  and  obflinacy*.  They 
both  feem  defirous  of  gaining  fome  favourite  fpot  of  the 
park  for  pafture,  and  of  driving  the  vanguifhed  party  into 
the  coarfer  and  more  difagreeable  parts.  Each  of  thefe 
fadlions  has  its  particular  chief;  namely,  the  two  oldefl: 
and  ftrongeft  of  the  herd.  Thefe  lead  on  to  the  engagement ; 
and  the  reft  follow  under  their  direction.  Thefe  combats, 
are  Angular  enough,  from  the  difpofition  and  conduCl  which 
feems  to*  regulate  their  mutual  efforts.  They  attack  with 
order,  and  fupport  the  affault  with  courage ; they  come  to 
each  other’s  afliftance,  they  retire,  they  rally,  and  never 
give  up  the  vidlory  upon  a Angle  defeat.  The  combat  is  re- 
newed for  fever al  days  togethpr ; until  at  length  the  moll 
-feeble  Ade  is  obliged  to  give  way,  and  is  content  to  efcape 
to  the  moft  difagreeable  part  of  the  park,  where  only  they 
can  And  fafety  and  protection. 

The  fallow  deer  is  eafily  tamed,  and  feeds  upon  many 
things  which  the  flag  refufes.  By  this  means  it  preferves 
its  venifon  better ; and  even  after  rutting,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear entirely  exhaufted.  It  continues  almoft  in  the  fame 
ft  ate  through  the  whole  year,  although  there  are  particular 
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leafons  when  its  flelh  is  chiefly  in  efteem.  This  animal 
alfo  browzes  clofer  than  the  flag  *,  for  which  reafon  it  is 
more  prejudicial  among  young  trees,  which  it  often  drips 
too  clofe  for  recovery.  The  young  deer  eat  much  fader  and 
more  greedily  than  the  old  } they  feek  the  female  at  their 
fecond  year,  and,  like  the  dag,  are  fond  of  variety.  The 
doe  goes  with  young  above  eight  months,  like  the  hind  ; 
and  commonly  brings  forth  one  at  a time  : but  they  differ  in 
this,  that  the  buck  comes  to  perfe&ion  at  three,  and  lives 
till  fixtcen ; whereas  the  dag  docs  not  come  to  perfection 
till  feven,  and  lives  till  forty. 

As  this  animal  is  a bead  of  chafe,  like  the  dag,  fo  the 
hunters  have  invented  a number  of  names  relative  to  him. 
The  buck  is  the  fil'd  year  called  a fawn  • the  fecond,  a 
pricket;  the  third,  a for el ; the  fourth,  a fore ; the  fifth,  a 
buck  of  the  fir f head ; and  the  fixth,  a great  buck:  The  fer 
male  is  called  a doe ; tire  fird  year  a fawn ; and  the  fecond, 
a tegg . The  manner  of  hunting  the  buck  is  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  that  of  dag  hunting,  except  that  lefs  fkill  is  required 
in  the  latter.  The  buck  is  more  eafily  rouzed  *,  it  is  fuffir 
cient  to  judge  by  the  view,  and  mark  what  grove  or  covert 
it  enters,  as  it  is  not  known  to  wander  far  from  thence  ; nor, 
like  the  dag,  to  change  is  layer  ^ or  place  of  repofe.  When 
hard  hunted,  it  takes  to  fome  drong  hold  or  covert  with 
which  it  is  acquainted,  in  the  more  gloomy  parts- of  the 
wood,  or  the  deeps  of  the  mountain  *,  not  like  the  dag,  fly- 
ing before  the  hounds,  nor  croffing  nor  doubling,  i>or  ufmg 
any  of  the  fubtleties  which  the  dag  is  accudomed  to.  I: 
will  take  the  water  when  forely  prefled,  but  feldom  a great 
river  ; nor  can  it  fwim  fo  long,  nor  fo  fwiftly,  as  the  for- 
mer. In  general,  the  Arength,  the  cunning,  and  the  cou- 
rage of  this  animal,  are  inferior  to  thofe.  of  the  dag  *,  and 
confequently,  it  affords  neither  fo  long,  fo  various,  nor  fo 
cbftinate  a chafe:  befldes,  being  lighter,  and  not  tracing 
fo  deeply,  it  leaves  a lefs  powerful  and  lading  feent,  and  the 
dogs  in  the  purfuit  are  more  frequently  at  a fault. 

As  the  buck  is  a more  delicate  animal  than  the  dag,  fo 
alfo  it  is  fubjedt  to  greater  varieties*.  We  have  in  England 
two  varieties  of  the  fallow  deer,  which  are  faid  to  be  of 

* Britifh  Zoology, 
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foreign  origin.  The  beautiful  fpotted  kind,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  brought  from  Bengal ; and  the  very  deep 
'brown  fort,  that  are  now  fo  common  in  feveral  parts  of  this 
kingdom.  Thefe  were  introduced  by  king  James  the  Firfl, 
from  Norway:  for  having  obferved  their  hardinefs,  and 
that  they  could  endure  the  winter,  even  in  that  fevere  cli- 
mate, without  fodder,  he  brought  over  fome  of  them  into 
Scotland,  and  difpofed  of  them  among  his  chafes.  Since 
that  time,  they  have  multiplied  in  many  parts  of  the  Britifh 
empire  ; and  England  is  now  become  more  famous  for  its 
venifon,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Whatever 
pains  the  French  have  taken  to  rival  us  in  this  particular, 
the  flefh  of  their  fallow  deer,  of  which  they  keep  but  a few, 
has  neither  the  fatnefs  nor  the  flavour  of  that  fed  upon 
•Englilh  pafture. 

However,  there  is  fcarce  a country  in  Europe,  except  far 
to  the  northward,  in  which  this  animal  is  a ftranger.  The 
Spanilh  fallow-deer  are  as  large  as  flags,  but  of  a darker 
colour,  and  a more  (lender  neck : their  tails  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  ours,  they  are  black  above,  and  white  below.  The 
Virginian  deer  are  larger  and  ftronger  than  ours,  with  great 
necks,  and  their  colour  inclinable  to  grey.  Other  kinds 
have  the  hoofs  of  their  hind  legs  marked  outwardly  with  a 
white  fpot ; and  their  ears  and  tails  much  longer  than  the 
common.  One  of  thefe  has  been  feen  full  of  white  fpots, 
with  a black  li-ft  down  the  middle  of  his  back.  In  Guiana, 
a country  of  South  America,  according  to  Labat,  there  are 
deer  without  horns,  which  are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of 
Europe,  but  refembling  them  in  every  other  particular. 
They  are  very  lively,  light  of  courfe,  and  exceflively  fear- 
ful ; their  hair  is  of  a reddilh  fallow,  their  heads  are  fmall 
and  lean,  their  ears  little,  their  necks  long  and  arched,  the 
tail  (hort,  and  the  fight  piercing.  When  purfued,  they  fly 
into  places  where  no  other  animal  can  follow  them.  The 
Negroes,  who  purfue  them,  ftand  to  watch  for  them  in 
narrow  paths,  which  lead  to  the  brook  or  the  meadow  where 
they  feed-,  there  waiting  in  the  utmoft  filence,  for  the 
fiighteft  found  will  drive  them  away,  the  Negro,  when  he 
perceives  the  animal  within  reach,  (hoots,  and  is  happy  if 
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he  can  bring  cL&wa  his  game.  Their  flefb,  though  feidom 
fat,  is  ccnbdered  as  a great  delicacy,  and  the  hunter  is  well 
rewarded  for  his  trouble. 

THE  ROE-BUCK. 

THE  roe-buck  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  deer  kind  known  in 
our  climate,  and  is  now  almoft  extindl  among  us,  except 
in  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  generally 
about  three  feet  long,  and  about  two  feet  high.  The  horns 
are  from  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  upright,  round,  and 
divided  into  only  three  branches.  The  body  is  covered  with 
very  long  hair,  well  adapted  to  the  rigour  cf  its  mountainous 
abode.  The  lower  part  of  each  hair  is  afli  colour  ; near  the 
ends  is  a narrow  bar  of  black,  and  the  points  are  yellow. 
The  hairs  on  the  face  are  black,  tipped  with  afh  colour. 
The  ears  are  long,  their  inlides  of  a pale  yellow,  and  covered 
with  long  hair.  The  fpaces  bordering  on  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  are  black.  The  chdl,  belly,  and  legs,  and  the 
infide  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a yedowifh  white  ; the  rump  is 
of  a pure  white,  and  the  tail  very  fhort.  The  make  of  this 
little  animal  is  very  elegant;  and  its  fwiftnefs  equals  its 
beauty.  It  differs  from  the  fallow-deer,  in  having  round 
horns,  and  not  flatted  like  theirs.  It  differs  from  the  flag, 
in  its  fmalier  fize,  and  the  proportionable  paucity  of  its 
antlers:  and  it  differs  from  all  of  the  goat  kind,  as  it  an- 
nually fheds  its  head,  and  obtains  a new  one,  which  none  of 
that  kind  are  ever  feen  to  do. 

As  the  flag  frequents  the  thiekeft  forefts,  and  the  udes 
of  the  higheft  mountains,  the  roe.-, buck,  with  humbler  am- 
bition, courts  the  fhady  thicket,  and  the  rifing  dope.  Al- 
though lefs  in  fize,  and  far  inferior  in  llrength  to  the 
flag,  it  is  yet  more  beautiful,  more  active,  .and  even  more 
courageous.  Its  hair  is  always  fmooth,  clean,  and  gloffy ; 
and  it  frequents  only  the  dryeft  places,  and  of  the  purdt 
air.  Though  but  a very  little  animal,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  yet,  when  its  young  is  attacked,  it  faces  even  the 
flag  himfelf,  and  often  comes  off  vidlorious*.  All  its  mo- 
rions are  elegant  and  eafy ; it  bounds  without  effort,  and 
continues  the  courfe  with  but  little  fatigue.  It  is  a ho  pel- 
* Bufi-bn,  yqj.  xii.  p.  75. 
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fctfed  of  more  cunning  in  avoiding  the  hunter,  is  more 
difficult  to  purfue,  and,  although  its  foent  is  much  Wronger 
than  that  of  the  ftag  it  is  more  frequently  found  to  make 
\ good  retreat.  It  is  not  with  the  roe-buck,  as  with  the 
hag,  who  never  offers  to  ufe  art  until  his  ftrength  is  be- 
ginning to  decline  ; this  more  cunning  animal,  when  it  finds 
that  its  firft  efforts  to  efcape  are  without  fuccefs,  returns 
upon  its  former  track,  again  goes  forward,  and  again  re- 
turns, until  by  its  various  windings  it  has  entirely  con* 
founded  the  fcent,  and  joined  the  laft  emanations  to  thofe 
of  its  former  courfe.  It  then,  by  a bound,  goes  to  one  fide, 
lies  flat  upon  its  belly,  and  permits  the  pack  to  pafs  by  very 
near,  without  offering  to  flir. 

But  the  roe-buck  differs  not  only  from  the  flag  in  fuperior 
cunning,  but  alfo  in  its  natural  appetites,  its  inclinations, 
and  its  whole  habits  of  living.  Inftead  of  herding  together, 
thefe  animals  live  in  feparate  families ; the  fire,°  the  dam, 
and  the  young  ones,  aflbciate  together,  and  never  admit  a 
flranger  into  their  little  community.  All  others  of  the  deer 
kind  are  inconftant  in  their  affection ; but  the  roe-buck  ne- 
ver leaves  its  mate ; and,  as  they  have  been  generally  bred 
up  together,  from  their  firft  fawning,  they  conceive  fo  ftrong 
an  attachment,  the  male  for  the  female,  that  they  never  after 
feparate.  Their  rutting-feafon  continues  but  fifteen  days  ; 
from  the  latter  end  of  Oaober  to  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. They  are  not  at  that  time,  like  the  flag,  over- 
loaded with  fat ; they  have  not  that  ftrong  odour,  which  is 
perceived  in  all  others  of  the  deer  kind  ; they  have  none  of 
thofe  furious  excefles } nothing,  in  fhort,  that  alters  their 
ftate  ; they  only  drive  away  their  fawns  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions  ; the  buck  forcing  them  to  retire,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a fucceeding  progeny ; however,  when  the  copu- 
lating feafon  is  over,  the  fawns  return  to  their  does,  and  re- 
main with  them  fome  time  longer ; after  which,  they  quit 
them  entirely,  in  order  to  begin  an  independent  family  of 
their  own.  The  female  goes  with  young  but  five  months  and 
a half,  which  alone  ferves  to  diftinguifh  this  animal  from  all 
others  of  the  deer  kind,  that  continue  pregnant  more  than 
eight.  In  this  refpedl,  fhe  rather  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  goat  kind  ; from  which,  however,  this  race  is  feparated 
by  the  male’s  annually  calling  its  horns. 
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When  the  female  is  ready  to  bring  forth,  (he  feeks  a re- 
treat in  the  thickeft  part  of  the  woods,  being  not  lefs  appre- 
henfive  of  the  buck,  from  whom  (lie  then  feparates,  than  of 
the  wolf,  the  wild-cat,  and  almod  every  ravenous  animal  of 
the  forelt  ; (he  generally  produces  two  at  a time,  and  three 
but  very  rarely.  In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  thefe  are  able 
to  follow  their  dam,  except  in  cafes  of  warm  purfuit,  when 
their  ftrength  is  not  equal  to  the  fatigue.  Upon  fuch  occa- 
fions,  the  tendernefs  of  the  dam  is  very  extraordinary; 
leaving  them  in  the  deeped  thickets,  fhe  offers  herfelf  to  the 
danger,  hies  before  the  hounds,  and  does  all  in  her  power  to 
lead  them  from  the  retreat  where  fhe  has  lodged  her  little 
ones.  Such  animals  as  are  nearly  upon  her  own  level  fhe 
boldly  encounters  ; attacks  the  flag,  the  wild-cat,  and  even 
the  wolf ; and  while  fhe  has  life,  continues  her  efforts  to 
protedf  her  young.  Yet  all  her  endeavours  are  often  vain  ; 
about  the  month  of  May,  which  is  her  fawning  time,  there 
is  a greater  deftru&ion  among  thofe  animals  than  at  any 
other  feafon  of  the  year.  Numbers  of  the  fawns  are  taken 
alive  by  the  peafants  ; numbers  are  found  out,  and  worried 
by  the  dogs ; and  dill  more  by  the  wolf,  which  has  always 
been  their  mod  inveterate  enemy.  By  thefe  continual  de- 
predations upon  this  beautiful  creature,  the  roe-buck  is  every 
day  becoming  fcarcer  ; and  the  whole  race  in  many  coun- 
tries is  wholly  worn  out.  They  were  onee  common  in 
England  ; the  huntfmen,  who  charadferifed  only  fuch  beads 
as  they  knew,  have  given  names  to  the  different  kinds  and 
ages  as  to  the  dag : thus  they  called  it  the  fird  year  a hind ; 
the  fecond,  a gyrle;  and  the  third,  a hemufe ; but  thefe  names 
at  prefent  are  utterly  ufelefs,  fince  the  animal  no  longer  ex- 
ids  among  us.  Even  in  France,  where  it  was  once  extremely 
common,  it  is  now  confined  to  a few  provinces  ; and  it  is 
probable  that  in  an  age  or  two  the  whole  breed  will  be  ut- 
terly extirpated.  Mr.  Buffon,  indeed,  obferves,  that  in  thofe 
didridts  where  it  is  moftly  found*  it  feems  to  maintain  its 
ufual  plenty,  and  that  the  balance  between  its  dedrudlion 
and  increafe  is  held  pretty  even ; however,  the  number  in 
general  is  known  to  decreafe ; for  wherever  cultivation 
takes  place,  the  beads  of  Nature  are  known  to  retire. — * 
Many  animals  that  once  flourifhed  in  the  world  may  now  be 
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extin£f  *,  and  the  defcriptions  of  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  though 
taken  from  life,  may  be  confidered  as  fabulous,  as  their 
archetypes  are  no  longer  exifting. 

The  fawns  continue  to  follow  the  deer  eight  or  nine 
months  in  all ; and,  upon  feparatingi  their  horns  begin  to 
appear,  Ample,  and  without  antlers,  the  firft  year,  as  in  thofe 
of  the  flag  kind*.  Thefe  they  fhed  at  the  latter  end  of  au- 
tumn, and  renew  during  the  winter ; differing  in  this  from 
the  flag,  who  fneds  them  in  fpring,  and  renews  them  in  fum- 
mer.  When  the  rce-buck’s  head  is  completely  furnifhed,  it 
rubs  the  horns  againft  trees  in  the  manner  of  the  flag,  and 
thus  ftrips  them  of  the  rough  fkin  and  the  blood-veflels, 
which  no  longer  contribute  to  their  nourishment  and 
growth.  When  thefe  fall,  and  new  ones  begin  to  appear, 
the  roe-buck  does  not  retire  as  the  flag  to  the  covert  of  the 
wood,  but  continues  its  ufual  haunts,  only  keeping  down  its 
head  to  avoid  ftriking  its  horns  againft  the  branches  of  trees, 
.the  pain  of  which  it  feems  to  feel  with  exquifite  fenubility. 
The  flag,  who  fheds  his  horns  in  fummer,  is  obliged  to 
feek  a retreat  from  the  flies,  that  at  that  time  greatly  in- 
commode him  *,  but  the  roe-buck,  who  fheds  them  in  win- 
ter, is  under  no  fuch  neceflity  *,  and,  confequently,  does  not 
feparate  from  its  little  family,  but  keeps  with  the  female  all 
the  year  round  f. 

As  the  growth  of  the  roe-buck,  and  its  arrival  at  maturity, 
is  much  fpeedier  than  that  of  the  ftag,  fo  its  life  is  propor- 
tionably  fhorter.  It  feldom  is  found  to  extend  above  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  5 and,  if  kept  tame,  it  does  not  live  above  fix 
or  feven.  It  is  an  animal  of  a very  delicate  conftitution,  re- 
quiring variety  of  food,  air,  and  exercife.  It  muft  be  paired 
with  a female,  and  kept  in  a park  of  at  leaft  a hundred  acres. 
They  may  eafily  be  fubdued,  but  never  thoroughly  tamed.— 
No  arts  can  teach  them  to  be  familiar  with  the  feeder,  much 
lefs  attached  to  him.  They  ftill  preferve  a part  of  their  na- 
tural wildnefs,  and  are  fubjedb  to  terrors  without  a caufe. 
They  fometimes,  in  attempting  to  efcape,  ftrike  themfelves 
with  fuch  force  againft  the  walls  of  their  inclofure,  that  they 
break  their  limbs,  and  become  utterly  difabled.  Whatever 
fare  is  taken  to  tame  them,  they  are  never  entirely  to  be  re- 
* Button,  vol.  xii.  p.  88.  f Buffon,  ibid. 
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lied  on,  as  they  have  capricious  fits  of  fiercenels,  and  fome* 
times  {trike  at  thofe  they  diflike  with  a degree  of  force  that 
is  very  dangerous. 

The  cry  of  the  roe-buck  is  neither  fo  loud  nor  fo  frequent 
as  that  of  the  (tag.  The  young  ones  have  a particular  man- 
ner of  calling  to  the  dam,  which,  the  hunters  eafily  imitate, 
and  often  thus  allure  the  female  to  her  deftruction.  Upon 
fome  occafions  alfo  they  become  in  a manner  intoxicated 
with  their  food,  which,  during  the  fpring,  is  faid  to  ferment 
in  their  ftomachs,  and  they  are  then  very  eafily  taken.  In 
fummer  they  keep  clofe  under  covert  of  the  foreft,  and  fel- 
dom  venture  out,  except  in  violent  heats,  to  drink  at  fome 
river  or  fountain..  In  general,  however,  they  are  contented 
±o  flake  their  thirft  with  the  dew  that  falls  on  the  grafs  and 
the  leaves  of  trees,  and  feldom  rifle  their  fafety  to  fatisfv 
their  appetite.  They  delight  chiefly  in  hilly  grounds,  pre- 
ferring the  tender  branches  and  buds  of  trees  to  corn,  or 
other  vegetables  ; and  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  flefh 
of  thofe  between  one  and  two  years  old  is  the  greateft  deli- 
cacy that  is  known.  Perhaps  alfo,  the  fcarcenefs  of  it  en- 
hances its  flavour. 

In  America  this  animal  is  much  more  common  than  in 
Europe.  With  us  there  are  but  two  known  varieties ; the 
red,  which  is  the  largeft  fort ; and  the  brown,  with  a fpot 
behind,  which  is  lefs.  But  in  the  new  continent  the  breed 
is  extremely  numerous,  and  the  varieties  in  equal  pro- 
portion. In  Louifiana,  where  they  are  extremely  com- 
mon, they  are  much  larger  than  in  Europe,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants live  in  a great  meafure  upon  its  flefh,  which  taftes  like 
mutton  when  v/ell  fatted.  They  are  found  alfo  in  Brafil, 
where  they  have  the  name  of  cugacu  apara , only  differing 
from  ours  in  fome  flight  deviations  in  the  horns.  This  ani- 
mal is  alfo  faid  to  be  common  in  China  \ although  fuch  as 
have  deferited  it  feetn  to  confound  it  with  the  mulk  goat, 
which  is  tf  a quite  different  nature. 

THE  ELK. 

W e have  hitherto  been  deferibing  minute  animals  in  com- 
panion of  the  elk  ; the  fize  of  which,  from  concurrent  tefti- 
B'.ony,  appears  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant  itfelf.  It 
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is  an  animal  rather  of  the  buck  than  the  (la g kind,  as  its 
horns  are  flatted  towards  the  top  ; but  it  is  far  beyond  both 
in  ftature,  fome  of  them  being  known  to  be  above  ten  feet 
high.  It  is  a native  both  of  the  old  and  new  continent, 
being  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  elk,  and  in 
America  by  that  of  the  moofe-deer . It  is  fometimes  taken  in 
the  German  and  Ruffian  forefts,  although  feldom  appearing; 
but  it  is  extremely  common  in  North  America,  where  the 
natives  purfue,  and  track  it  in  the  fnow.  The  accounts  of 
this  animal  are  extremely  various ; fome  defcribing  it  as 
being  no  higher  than  a horfe,  and  others  about  twelve  feet 
high. 

As  the  ftature  of  this  creature  makes  its  chief  peculiarity, 
fo  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  could  come  to  fome  preci- 
fion  upon  that  head.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  its  fize  by  the 
horns,  which  are  fometimes  fortuitoufly  dug  up  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  we  fhould  not  be  much  amifs  in  afcribing 
them  to  an  animal  at  leaft  ten  feet  high.  One  of  thefe  I 
have  feen,  which  was  ten  feet  nine  inches  from  one  tip  to 
the  other.  From  fuch  dimenfions  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that 
it  required  an  animal  far  beyond  the  fize  of  a horfe  to  fup- 
port  them.  To  bear  a head  with  fuch  extenfive  and  heavy 
antlers,  required  no  fmall  degree  of  ftrength ; and  without 
all  doubt  the  bulk  of  the  body  muft  have  been  proportionable 
to  the  fize  of  the  horns.  I remember  fome  years  ago,  to 
have  feen  a fmall  moofe-deer,  which  was  brought  from 
America,  by  a gentleman  of  Ireland  : it  was  about  the  fize 
of  a horfe,  and  the  horns  were  very  little  larger  than  thofe  of  a 
common  flag:  this,  therefore,  ferves  to  prove  that  the  horns 
bear  an  exa<ft  proportion  to  the  animal’s  fize  ; the  fmall  elk 
has  but  fmall  horns ; whereas  thofe  enormous  ones,  which 
we  have  deferibed  above,  muft  have  belonged  to  a propor- 
tionable creature.  In  all  the  more  noble  animals,  Nature 
obferves  a perfect  fymmetry ; and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
fhe  fails  in  this  Angle  inftance.  We  have  no  reafon,  there- 
fore to  doubt  the  accounts  of  Jocelyn  and  Dudley,  who  af- 
firm that  they  have  been  found  fourteen  fpans  ; which,  at 
nine  inches  to  a fpan,  makes  the  animal  almoft  eleven  feet 
high.  Others  have  extended  their  accounts  to  twelve  and 
fourteen  feet,  which  makes  this  creature  - one  of  the  moft 
formidable  of  the  foreft. 
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There  is  but  very  little  difference  between  the  Europeasf 
elk  and  the  American  moofe-deer,  as  they  are  but  varieties 
of  the  fame  animal.  It  may  be  rather  larger  in  America* 
than  with  us  ; asvin  the  forefts  of  that  unpeopled  country,  it 
receives  lefs  difiurbance  than  in  our  own.  In  all  places, 
however,  it  is  timorous  and  gentle ; content  with  its  pafture, 
and  never  willing  to  difturb  any  other  animal,  when  fup- 
plied  itfelf.  The  European  elk  grows  to  above  feven  or 
eight  feet  high.  In  the  year  1742,  there  was  a female  of  this 
animal  fhewn  at  Paris,  which  was  caught  in  a foreft  of  Red 
Ruffia,  belonging  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary  *4  it  was  then, 
but  young,  and  its  height  was  even  at  that  time  fix  feet 
feven  inches  ; but  the  defcriber  obferves,  that  it  has  lince 
become  much  taller  and  thicker,  fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  this 
female  at  lead  feven  feet  high.  There  have  been  no  late  op- 
portunities of  feeing  the  male ; but,  by  the  rule  of  propor- 
tion, we  may  eftimate  his  fize  at  eight  or  nine  feet  at  the 
ieaft,  which  is  about  twice  as  high  as  an  ordinary  horfe. 
The  height,  however,  of  the  female,  which  was  meafured, 
was  but  fix  feet  feven  inches,  Paris  meafure  ; or  almoft  feven 
Englilh  feet  high.  It  was  ten  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe 
to  the  infertion  of  the  tail ; and  eight  feet  round  the  body. 
The  hair  was  very  long  and  coarfe,  like  that  of  a wild  boar. 
The  ears  refembled  thofe  of  a mule,  and  were  a foot  and  a 
half  long.  The  upper  jaw  was  longer  by  fix  inches  than  the 
lower  ; and,  like  other  ruminating  animals,  it  bad  no  teeth 
(cutting  teeth,  I fuppofe  the  defcriber  means).  It  had  a 
large  beard  under  the  throat,  like  a goat  y and  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  between  the  horns,  there  was  a bone  as 
large  as  an  egg.  The  noftrils  were  four  inches  long  on 
each  fide  of  the  mouth.  It  made  ufe  of  its  fore-feet,  as  a 
defence  againli'  its  enemies.  Thofe  who  fhewed  it  afferted, 
that  it  ran  with  aftonifhing  fwiftnefs  ; and  that  it  fwam 
alfo  with  equal  expedition,  and  was  very  fond  of  the  water. 
Thef  gave  it  thirty  pounds  of  bread  every  day,  befides  hay, 
and  it  drank  eight  buckets  of  water.  It  was  tame  and  fami- 
liar, and  fubmiffive  enough  to  its  keeper. 

This  defcription  differs  in  many  circumftances  from  that 
which  we  have  of  the  moofe,  or  American  elk,  which  the 
* Di£ionnaire  Raifonee  des  Animaux.  Au  Nom,  Elan, 
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French  call  the  original.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
common  light  grey  moofe,  which  is  not  very  large  ; and  the 
black  moofe  which  grows  to  an  enormous  height.  Mr.  Dudley 
obferves,  that  a doe  or  hind  of  the  black  moofe  kind,  of  the 
fourth  year,  wanted  but  an  inch  of  feven  feet  high.  All, 
however,  of  both  kinds,  have  flat,  palmed  horns,  not  unlike 
the  fallow-deer,  only  that  the  palm  is  much  larger,  having  a 
fhort  trunk  at  the  head,  and  then  immediately  fpreading 
above  a foot  broad,  with  a kind  oi  fmall  antlers,  like  teeth  on 
one  of  the  edges.  In  this  particular,  all'  of  the  elk  kind 
agree ; as  well  the  European  elk,  as  the  grey  and  the  black 
moofe-deer. 

The  grey  moofe-deer  is  about  the  fize  of  a horfe  ; and,  al- 
though it  has  large  buttocks,  its  tail  is  not  above  an  inch 
long.  As,  in  all  of  this  kind,  the  upper  lip  is  much  longer 
than  the  under,  it  is  faid  that  they  continue  to  go  backward 
as  they  feed.  Their  noftrils  are  fo  large  that  a man  may 
thruffc  his  hand  in  a confiderable  way ; and  their  horns  are 
as  long  as  thofe  of  a flag,  but,  as  was  obferved,  much 
broader. 

The  black  moofe  is  the  enormous  auimal  mentioned  above, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high.  JoflTelyn,  who  is  the  firft 
Englifh  writer  that  mentions  it,  fays,  that  it  is  a goodly 
creature,  twelve  feet  high,  with  exceeding  fair  horns,  that 
have  broad  palms,  two  fathoms  from  the  top  of  one  horn  to 
to  another.  He  allures  us,  that  it  is  a creature,  or  rather  a 
monfter  of  fuperfluity,  and  many  times  bigger  than  an  Eng- 
lilh  ox.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Dudley;  but  he  does 
not  give  fo  great  an  expanfion  to  the  horns,  meafuring  them 
only  thirty-one  inches  between  one  tip  and  the  other : how- 
ever, that  fuch  an  extraordinary  animal  as  Joflelyn  defcribes, 
has  a (dually  exifted,  we  can  make  no  manner  of  doubt  of, 
fince  there  are  horns  common  enough  to  be  feen  among  us, 
twelve  feet  from  one  tip  to  the  other. 

Thefe  animals  delight  in  cold  countries,  feeding  upon 
grafs  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  of  trees  in  winter.  When 
the  whole  country  is  deeply  covered  with  fnow,  the  moofe- 
deer  herd  together  under  the  tall  pine-trees,  drip  off  the 
bark,  and  remain  in  that  part  of  the  foreft  while  it  yields 
them  fubfiftence.  It  is  at  that  time  that  the  natives  prepare 
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to  hunt  them : and  particularly  when  the  fun  begins  to  melt 
the'  fnow  by  day,  which  is  frozen  again  at  night ; far  then 
the  icy  cruft  which  covers  the  furface  of  the  fnow,  is  too 
weak  to  fupport  fo  great  a bulk,  and  only  retards  the  ani- 
mal’s motion.  When  the  Indians,  therefore  perceive  an 
herd  of  thefe  at  a diftance,  they  immediately  prepare  for 
their  purfuit,  which  is  not,  as  with  us,  the  fport  of  an  hour, 
but  is  attended  with  toil,  difficulty,  and  danger*.  The 
timorous  animal  no  fooner  obferves  its  enemies  approach, 
than  it  immediately  endeavours  to  efcape,  but  finks  at  every 
ilep  it  takes.  Still,  however,  it  purfues  its  way  through  a 
thoufand  obftacles  : the  fnow,  which  is  ufually  four  feet 
deep,  yields  to  its  weight,  and  embarraffes  its  fpeed  ; the 
fharp  ice  wounds  its  feet  ; and  its  lofty  horns  are  entangled 
in  the  branches  of  the  forefk,  as  it  paffes  along.  The  trees, 
however,  are  broken  down  with  eafe  •,  and  wherever  the 
moofe-cieer  runs,  it  is  perceived  by  the  fnappingoff  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  as  thick  as  a man’s  thigh,  with  its  horns.  The 
chafe  lafts  in  this  manner  for  the  whole  day  ; and  fometimes 
it  has  been  known  to  continue  for  two,  nay  three  days 
together;  for  the  purfuers  are  often  not  lefs  excited  by 
famine,  than  the  purfued  by  fear.  Their  prefervance,  how- 
ever, generally  fucceeds  ; and  the  Indian  who  firfl  comes 
near  enough,  darts  his  lance,  with  unerring  aim,  which 
hicks  in  the  poor  animal,  and  at  firfb  increafes  its  efforts  to 
efcape.  In  this  manner  the  moofe  trots  heavily  on,  (for 
that  is  its  ufual  pace)  till  its  purfuers  once  more  come  up, 
and  repeat  their  blow : upon  this,  it  again  fummons  up  fuf- 
ncient  vigour  to  get  a-head  ; but,  at  laft,  quite  tired,  and 
lpent  with  lofs  of  blood,  it  finks,  as  the  defcriber  expreffes 
it,  like  a ruined  building,  and  makes  the  earth  fhake  beneath 
ks  fall. 

This  animal,  when  killed,  is  a very  valuable  acquifition  , 
to  the  hunters.  The  fleffi  is  very  well  tailed,  and  faid  to  be 
very  nourifhing.  The  hide  is  ftrong,  and  fo  thick  that  it 
lias  been  often  known  to  turn  a mulket-ball ; however,  it  is 
foft  and  pliable,  and,  when  tanned,  the  leather  is  extremely*  , 
light,  yet  very  lading.  The  fur  is  a light  grey  in  fome,  and 
blackilh  in  others  ; and  when  viewed  through  a microfcope, 

* Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 
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appears  fpongy  like  a bulrulh,  and  is  fraaller  at  the  roots 
and  points  than  in  the  middle ; for  this  reafon,  it  lies  very 
flat  and  imooth,  and  though  beaten  or  abufed  never  fo  much 
it  always  returns  to  its  former  Hate.  The  horns  alfo  are 
not  lefs  ufeful,  being  applied  to  all  the  purpofes  for  which 
hartfoorn  ,s  beneficial:  thefe  are  different  in  different  ani- 
mals; in  fome  they  referable  entirely  thofe  of  the  European 
e.k,  which  fpread  into  a broad  palm,  with  fmall  antlers  on 
one  of  the  edges;  m others  they  have  a branched  brow-antler 
etvveen  the  bur  and  the  palm,  which  the  German  elk  has 
ot : and  in  this  they  entirely  agree  with  thofe  whofe  horns 
are  fo  frequently  dug  up  in  Ireland.  This  animal  is  faid  to 
be  troubled  with  the  epilepfy,  as  it  is  often  found  to  fall 
down  when  purfued,  and  thus  becomes  an  eafier  prey;  for 
tins  reafon,  an  imaginary  virtue  has  been  aferibed  to  the 
hinder  hoof,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  a fpecific 
againft  all  epileptic  diforders.  This,  however,  may  be  con- 

( a.  V“fgar  err0r  5 as  we!1  as  that  of  “s  curing  itfelf 
of  this  diforder  by  applying  the  hinder  hoof  belli-  ' the  ear 

fff.  all>  ‘hiLs  an,imal  but  very  indifferently  and  con- 
Eiftdly  defenbed  by  travellers;  each  mixing  his  account 
with  fomething  falfe  or  trivial  5 often  miftaking  other  fome 
qnadruped  for  theelk,  and  confounding  its  hiftory.  Thus  fome 
have  miftaken  it  for  the  rein-deer,  which  in  every  thing  but 
fize  it  greatly  refembles ; fome  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Tapurette*,  from  which  it  entirely  differs  ; 
fome  have  defenbed  it  as  the  common  red  American  ftag, 
wmch  fcarcely  differs  from  our  own ; and,  laflly,  fome 
hove  confounded  it  with  the  Bubalus,  which  is  more  pro- 
perly  a gazelle  of  Africa  f.  1 

THE  REIN-DEER. 

OF  all  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  the  rein-deer  is  the  mod 
extraordinary  and  the  moft  ufeful.  It  is  a native  of  the  icy 
regions  of  the  north  ; and  though  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  accuftom  it  to  a more  fouthern  ciimate,  it  ftiortly  feels  , 
the  influence  of  the  change,  and  in  a few  months  declines 
»nd  dies.  Nature  feerns  to  have  fitted  it  entirely  to  anfwer 
he  neceffiues  of  that  hardy  race  of  mankind  that  live  near 


* Condamme. 
Volume  H. 
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the  pole.  As  thefe  would  find  it  irapoflible  to  fubfift  among? 
their  barren  fnowy  mountains  without  its  aid,  fo  this  ani- 
mal can  live  only  there,  where  its  afiifianceis  mod  abfolutely 
neceffary.  From  it  alone  the  natives  of  Lapland  and  Green- 
land fupply  molt  of  their  wants ; it  anfwers  the  purpofes  of 
a horfe,  to  convey  them  and  their  fcanty  furniture  from 
one  mountain  to  another  ; it  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  a cow, 
in  giving  milk *,  and  it  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  the  fheep,  in 
furnifbing  them  with  a warm,  though  an  homely  kind  of 
clothing.  From  this  quadruped  alone,  therefore,  they  re- 
ceive as  many  advantages  as  we  derive  from  three  of  our 
‘moft  ufeful  creatures  ; fo  that  Providence  does  not  leave 
thefe  poor  outcafls  entirely  deftitute,  but  gives  them  a faith- 
ful domeftic,  more  patient  and  ferviceable  than  any  other 
in  Nature. 

The  rein-deer  refembles  the  American  elk  in  the  fafhion 
of  its  horns.  It  is  not  eafy  in  words  to  deferibe  thefe  minute 
differences  $ nor  will  the  reader,  perhaps,  have  a diftinft 
idea  of  the  fimilitude,  when  told  that  both  have  brow-antlers* 
very  large,  and  hanging  over  their  eyes,  palmated  towards 
the  top,  and  bending  forward,  like  a bow.  But  here  the 
fimilitude  between  thefe  two  animals  ends ; for,  as  the  elk 
is  much  larger  than  the  flag,  fo  the  rein-deer  is  much 
ftnailer.  It  is  lower  and  ftronger  built  than  the  flag  5 its 
legs  are  fhorter  and  thicker,  and  its  hoofs  much  broader 
than  in  that  animal ; its  hair  is  much  thicker  and  warmer, 
its  horns  much  larger  in  proportion,  and  branching  forward 
over  its  eyes  its  ears  are  much  larger  *,  its  pace  is  rather  a' 
trot  than  a bounding,  and  this  it  can  continue  for  a whole- 
day  ; its  hoofs  are  cloven  and  moveable,  fo  that  it  fpreads 
them  abroad  as  it  goes,  to  prevent  its  finking  in  the  fnow. 
When  it  proceeds  on  a journey,  it  lays  its  great  horns  on 
its  back,  while  there  are  two  branches  which  always  hang 
over  its  forehead,  and  almoft  cover  its  face.  One  thing'' 
feems  peculiar  to  this  animal  and  the  elk  *,  which  is,^  that  as 
they  move  along,  their  hoofs  are  heard  to  crack  with  a pretty 
loud  noife.  This  arifes  from  their  manner  of  treading  ; for 
as  they  reft  upon  their  cloven  hoof,  it  fpreads  on  the  ground, 
and  the  two  divifions  feparate  from  each  other,  but  when 
they  lift  it,  the  divifions  ciofe  again,  and  ftrike  againft  eacL 
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other  with  a crack.  The  female  alfo  of  the  rein-deer  has 
horns  as  well  as  the  male,  by  which  the  fpecies  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind  whatfoever. 

When  the  rein  deer  firft  fhed  their  coat  of  hair,  they  are 
brown  ; but  in  proportion  as  fummer  approaches,  their  hair 
begins  to  grow  whitifh;  until,  at  laft,  they  are  nearly  grey*, 
ihey  are,  however,  always  black  about  the  eyes.  The  neck 
has  long  hair,  hanging  down,  and  coarfer  than  upon  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  The  feet,  juft,  at  the  infertion 
of  the  hoof,  are  furrounded  with  a ring  of  white.  The 
hair  in  general  ftands  fo  thick  over  the  whole  body,  that  if 
one  fhould  attempt  to  feparate  it,  the  fkin  will  no  where 
appear  uncovered : whenever  it  falls  alfo,  it  is  not  feen  to 
drop  from  the  root,  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  feems  broken 
fhort  near  the  bottom ; fo  that  the  lower  part  of  the  hair 
is  feen  growing,  while  the  upper  falls  away.  The  horns  of 
the  female  are  made  like  thofe  of  the  male,  except  that  they 
are  fmaller  and  lefs  branching.  As  in  the  reft  of  the  deer 
kind,  they  fprout  from  the  points  ; and  alfo  in  the  beginning, 
are  furniftied  with  an  hairy  cruft,  which  fupports  the  blood- 
veffels,  of  moft  exquifite  fenfibility.  The  rein-deer  fhed 
their  horns,  after  rutting-time,  at  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember ; and  they  are  not  completely  furnifhed  again  till 
towards  autumn.  The  female  always  retains  hers  till  Ihe 
brings  forth,  and  then  fheds  them,  about  the  beginning  of 
November.  If  fhe  be  barren,  however,  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  cafe,  (he  does  not  fhed  them  till  winter. 
The  caftration  of  the  rein-deer  does  not  prevent  the  fheddhig 
of  their  horns  : thofe  which  are  the  ftrongeft,  caft  them 
early  in  winter  * thofe  which  are  more  weakly  not  fo  foon. 
Thus,  from  all  thefe  circumftances,  we  fee  how  greatly 
this  animal  differs  from  the  common  flag.  The  female  of 
the  rein-deeer  has  horns,  which  the  hind  is  never  feen  to 
have ; the  rein-deer,  when  caftrated,  renews  its  horns,  which 
we  are  affured  the  ftag  never  does  : it  differs  not  lefs  in  its 
habits  and  manner  of  living,  being  tame,  fubmiflive,  and 
patient*  while  the  ftag,  is  wild,  capricious,  and  unmanageable. 

* For  the  greateft  part  of  this  defcription  of  the' rein-deer,  I am  obliged 
to  Mr.  HofFberg;  upon  whofe  authority,  being  a native  of  Sweden,  and  an 
experienced  naturalift,  we  may  confidently  rel>. 
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The  rein-deer,  as  was  faid,  is  naturally  an  inhabitant  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  arftic  circle.  It  is  not  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  Siberia.  The  North  Americans  alfo 
3mnt  it  under  the  name  of  the  caribou.  But  in  Lapland,  this 
animal  is  converted  to  the  utmoft  advantage;  and  fome 
hercffmen  of  that  country  are  known  to  poflefs  above  a thou- 
fand  in  a Angle  herd. 

Lapland  is  divided  into  two  di drifts,  the  mountainous 
and  the  woody.  The  mountainous  part  of  the  country  is  at 
bed  barren  and  bleak,  exceflively  cold,  and  uninhabitable 
during  the  winter;  dill,  however,  it  is  the  mod  defirable 
part  of  this  frightful  region,  and  is  moft  thickly  peopled 
during  the  fummer.  The  natives  generally  relide  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountains,  three  or  four  cottages  together, 
and  lead  a cheerful  and  focial  life.  Upon  the  approach  of 
winter,  they  are  obliged  to  migrate  into  the  plains  below, 
each  bringing  down  his  whole  herd,  which  often  amounts 
to  more  than  a thoufand,  and  leading  them  where  the  padure 
is  in  greated  plenty.  The  woody  part  of  the  country  is  much 
more  defolate  and  hideous.  The  whole  face  of  Nature  there 
prefents  a frightful  fcene  of  trees  without  fruit,  and  plains 
without  verdure.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  is  to 
be  feen,  even  in  the  midd  of  fummer,  but  barren  fields,  co- 
vered only  with  a mofs^  almod  as  white  as  fnow;  no  grafs, 
no  flowery  landscapes,  only  here  and  there  a pine-tree, 
which  may  have  efcaped  the  frequent  conflagrations  by 
which  the  natives  burn  down  their  foreds.  But  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  as  the  whole  furface  of  the  country  is 
clothed  in  white,  fo  on  the  contrary,  the  foreds  feem  to  the 
lad  degree  dark  and  gloomy.  While  one  kind  of  mofs  make£ 
the  fields  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with  fnow,  another 
kind  blackens  over  all  their  trees,  and  even  hides  their  ver- 
dure, This  mofs,  however,  which  deforms  the  country, 
ferves  for  its  only  fupport,  as  upon  it  alone  the  rein-deer  can: 
fubfid.  The  inhabitants,  who,  during  the  fummer,  lived 
among  the  mountains*  drive  down'  their  herds  in  winter, 
and  people  the  plains  and  woods  below.  Such  of  the  Lap- 
landers as  inhabit  the  woods  and  the  plains,  all  the  year1 
round,  live  remote  from  each  other,  and  having  been  ufed 
to  folitude,  are  melancholy,  ignorant,  and  helplefs.  They 
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s.ie  much  poorer  alfo  than  the  mountaineers;  for,  while  one 
of  thofe  is  found  to  po fiefs  a thoufand  rein-deer  at  a time, 
none  of  thefe  are  ever  known  to  rear  the  tenth  part  of  that 
number.  The  rein-deer  makes  the  riches  of  this  people  ; 
and  the  cold  mountainous  parts  of  the  .country  agree  beft  with 
its  constitution.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  therefore,  that  the 
mountains  of  Lapland  are  .preferred  tp  the  woods ; and  that 
many  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  the  tops  of  hills,  covered 
in  almofl:  eternal  fnow.  As  foon  as  the  fumrner  begins  to 
appear,  the  Laplander,  who  had  fed  his  rein-deer  upon  the 
lower  grounds,  during  the  winter,  then  drives  them  up  to 
the  mountains,  and  leaves  the  woody  country,  and  the  low 
pafture,  which  at  that  feafon  are  truly  deplorable.  The 
gnats,  bred  by  the  fun’s  heat,  in  the  marlhy  bottoms,  and 
the  weedy  lakes,  with  which  the  country  abounds  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  ail  upon  the  wing,  and 
fill  the  whole  air,  like  clouds  of  duff  in  a dry  windy  day. 
The  inhabitants,  at  that  time,  are  obliged  to  daub  their 
faces  with  pitch,  mixed  with  milk,  to  fhield  their  fkinsfrom 
their  depredations.  All  places  are  then  fp  greatly  infefted, 
that  the*  poor  natives  «an  fcarce  open  their  mouths  without 
fear  of  fuffocation;  the  infers  enter,  from  their  numbers 
and  minutenefs,  into  the  noftrils  and  the  eyes,  and  do  not 
leave  the  fufferef  a moment  at  his  eafe.  But  they  are 
chiefly  enemies  to  the  rein-deert  the  horns  of  that  animal 
being  then  in  their  tender  hate,  and  pof Tefled  of  extreme  fen- 
Ability ; a familhed  cloud  of  iniefls  inftantly  fettle  upon 
them,  and  drive  ' the  poor  animal  almofi:  to  diftra&ion.  In 
this  extremity,  there  are  but  two  remedies,  to  which  the 
quadruped,  as  well  as  its  maker,  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe.  The  one  is,  for  both  to  take  flicker  near  theiy 
cottage,  wheie  a large  fire  of  tree  mois  is  prepared,  which 
filling  the  whole  place  with  fmoke,  keeps  off  the  gnat,  and 
thus,  by  one  inconvenience,  expels  a greater;  the  other  is, 
to  a ice  n 4 to  the  higheft  fummit  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
air  is  too  thin,  and  the  weather  too  cold,  for  the  gnats  to 
come.  There  the  rein-deer  are  feen  to  continue  the  whole 
day,  although  without  food,  rather  than  to  venture  down  to 
the  lower  parts,  where  they  can  have  no  defence  againil 
their  unceafing  perfecutors.  Befides  the  gnat,  there  is  alfo 
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a gadfly,  that,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  is  no  lefs  formi-  - 
dable  to  them.*  This  infeCt  is  bred  under  their  (kins,  where 
the  egg  has  been  depoilted  the  preceding  fummer;  and  it  is 
no  fooner  produced  as  a fly,  than  it  again  endeavours  to  de- 
pofit  its  eggs  in  fome  place  fimilar  to  that  from  whence  it 
came.  'Whenever,  therefore,  it  appears  flying  over  an  herd 
of  rein-deer,  it  puts  the  whole  body,  how  numerous  foever, 
into  motion ; they  know  their  enemy,  and  do  all  they  can, 
by  tofling  their  horns,  and  running  among  each  other,  to 
terrify  or  avoid  it.  All  their  endeayours,  however,  are  too 
generally  without  effect;  the  gadfly  is  feen  to  depofit  its 
eggs,  which  burrowing  under  the  fkin,  wound  it  in  feveral 
places,  and  often  bring  on  an  incurable  diforder.  In  the 
morning,  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  Lapland  herdfman  drives 
his  deer  to  pafture,  his  greateff  care  is  to  keep  them  from 
fcaling  the  fummitsof  the  mountains  where  there  is  no  food, 
but  where  they  go  merely  to  be  at  eafe  from  the  gnats  and 
gadflies  that  are  ever  annoying  them.  At  this  time,  there  is 
a ftrong  conteft  between  the  dogs  and  the  deer ; the  one  en- 
deavouring to  climb  up  againfl  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  to 
gain  thofe  fummits  that  are  covered  in  eternal  fnows ; the 
other  forcing  them  down,  by  barking  and  threatening,  and, 
an  a manner,  compelling  them  into  the  places  where  their 
food  is  in  the  greateft  plenty.  There  the  men  and  dogs  con- 
fine them;  guarding  them  with  the  utmoft  precaution  the 
whole  day,  and  driving  them  home  at  the  proper  feafons  for 
milking. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  gives 
milk  till  about  the  middle  of  prober.  Every  morning  and 
evening,  during  the  fummer,  the  herdfman  returns  to  the 
cottage  with  his  deer  to  be  milked,  where  the  women  pre- 
vioufly  have  kindled  up  a fmoky  fire,  which  effectually  drives 
off  the  gnats,  and  keeps  the  rein-deer  quiet  while  milking. 
The  female  furnifhes  about  a pint,  which,  though  tninner 
than  that  of  the  cow,  is,  neverthelefs,  fweeter,  and  more 
nourishing.  This  done,  the  herdfman  drives  them  back  to 
pafture;  as  he  neither  folds  nor  houfes  them,  neither  pro- 
vides for  their  fubfiftence  during  the  winter,  nor  improves 
their  pafture  by  cultivation. 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  winter,  when  the  gnats  and  flies 
are  no  longer  to  be  feared,  the  Laplander  defcends  into  the 
lower  grounds  ; and,  as  there  are  but  few  to  difpute  the  pof- 
feffion  of  that  defolate  country,  he  has  an  extenfive  range  to 
feed  them  in.  Their  chief,  and  almoft.  their  only  food  at 
that  time,  is  the  white  mofs  already  mentioned  ; which, 
from  its  being  fed  upon  by  this  animal,  obtains  the  name  of 
the  lichen  rangiferinus.  This  is  of  two  kinds : the  woody  li- 
chen, which  covers  almoft  all  the  defert  parts  of  the  country 
like  fnow  *,  the  other  is  black,  and  covers  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  very  great  quantities.  However  unpleafing  thefe 
may  be  to  the  fpeflator,  the  native  efteems  them  as  one  of 
his  choiceft  benefits,  and  the  moft  indulgent  gift  of  Nature. 
While  his  fields  are  clothed  withumofs,  he  envies  neither  the 
fertility  nor  the  verdure  of  the  more  fouthern  landfcape  ; 
drefled  up  warmly  in  his  deer-fkin  clothes,  with  fhoes  and 
gloves  of  the  fame  materials,  he  drives  his  herds  along  the 
defert,  fearlefs  and  at  eafe,  ignorant  of  any  higher  luxury 
than  what  their  milk  and  fmoke-dried  flefh  affords  him. — 
Hardened  to  the  climate,  he  fleeps  in  the  midfl  of  ice ; or 
awaking,  dozes  away  his  time  with  tobacco;  while  his 
faithful  dogs  fupply  his  place,  and  keep  the  herd  from  wan- 
dering. The  deer,  in  the  mean  time,  with  inftin&s  adapted 
to  the  foil,  purfue  their  food,  though  covered  in  the  deepeft 
fnow.  They  turn  it  up  with  their  nofes,  like  fwine ; and, 
even  though  its  furface  be  frozen  and  ftiff,  yet  the  hide  is  fo 
hardened  in  that  part,  that  they  eafily  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. It  fometimes,  however,  happens,  though  b-ut  rarely, 
that  the  winter  commences  with  rain,  and  a frofl  enfuing, 
covers  the.  whole  country  with  a glazed  cruft  of  ice. . Then, 
indeed,  both  the  rein-deer  and  the  Laplander  are  undone; 
they  have  no  provifions  laid  up  in  cafe  of  accident,  and  the 
only  refource  is  to  cut  down  the  large  pine-trees,  that  are 
covered  with  mofs,  which  furnifhes  but  a fcanty  fupply  ; fo 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  herd  is  then  feen  to  perifh, 
without  a poffibility  of  affiftance.  It  fometimes  alfo  happens, 
that  even  this  fupply  is  wanting ; for  the  Laplander  often 
burns  down  his  woods,  in  order  to  improve  and  fertilize  the 
foil  which  produces  the  mofs,  upon  which  he  feeds  hi? 
cattle. 
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In  this  manner,  the  paftoval  life  is  (till  continued  near  the 
pole  ; neither  the  coldnefs  of  the  winter,  nor  the  length  of 
the  nights,  neither  the  wildnefs  of  the  foreft,  nor  the  va- 
grant difpofition  of  the  herd,  interrupt  the  even  tenour  of 
the  Laplander’s  life.  By  night  and  day  he  is  fecn  attending 
his  favourite  cattle,  and  remains  unaffedled,  in  a feafon 
which  would  be  fpeedy  death  to  thofe  bred  up  in  a milder 
climate.  He  gives  himfelf  no  uneafinefs  to  houfe  his  herds, 
or  to  provide  a winter  iubfiftence  for  them  ; he  is  at  the 
trouble  neither  of  manuring  his  grounds,  nor  bringing  in  his 
harvefts  ; he  is  not  the  hireling  of  another’s  luxury  ; all  his 
labours  are  to  obviate  the  neceffities  of  his  own  fituation  j 
and  thefe  he  undergoes  with  cheerfulnefs,  as  he  is  lure  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  or  his  own  indultry.  If,  therefore,  we  com- 
pare the  Laplander  with  the  peafant  of  more  fouthern  cli- 
mates, we  fhall  have  little  reafon  to  pity  his  fituation  ; the 
climate  in  which  he  lives  is  rather  terrible  to  us  than  to  him ; 
and,  as  for  the  reft,  he  is  blefled  with  liberty,  plenty,  and 
cafe.  The  rein-deer  alone  fupplies  him  with  all  the  wants 
of  life,  and  fome  of  the  conveniences;  ferving  to  ftiew  how 
many  advantages  Nature  is  capable  of  fupplying,  when  Ne- 
cefiity  gives  the  call.  Thus  the  poor,  little,  helplefs  native, 
who  was  originally,  perhaps,  driven  by  fear  or  famine  into 
thofe  inhofpitable  climates,  would  feem,  at  firft  view,  to  be 
the  mod  wretched  of  mankind  : but  it  is  far  otherwife  ; he 
he  looks  round  among  the  few  wild  animals  that  his  barren 
country  can  maintain,  and  Tingles  out  one  from  among  them, 
and  that  of  a kind  which  the  reft  of  mankind  have  not 
thought  worth  taking  from  a (late  of  nature  ; this  he  culti- 
vates, propagates,  and  multiplies  ; and  from  this  alone  de- 
rives every  comfort  that  can  foften  the  feverity  of  his  fitu- 
ation. 

The  rein-deer  of  this  country  are  of  two  kinds,  the  wild, 
and  the  tame.  The  wild  are  larger  and  ftronger,  but  more 
mifchievous  than  the  others.  Their  breed,  however,  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  tame  ; and  the  female  of  the  latter  is 
often  fent  into  the  woods,  from  whence  Hie  returns  home 
impregnated  by  one  of  the  wild  kind.  Thefe  are  fitter  for 
drawing  the  fledge,  to  which  the  Laplander  accuftoms  them 
betimes,  and  yokes  them  to  it  by  a ftrap,  which  goes  round 
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the  neck,  and  comes  down  between  their  legs.  The  fledge 
is  extremely  light,  and  (hod  at  the  bottom  with  the  Ikin  of  3 
young  deer,  the  hair  turned  to  Aide  on  the  frozen  fnow. — 
The  perfon  who  fits  on  this,  guides  the  animal  with  a cord, 
faftened  round  the  horns,  and  encourages  it  to  proceed  with 
his  voice,  and  drives  it  with  a goad.  Some  of  the  wild  breed, 
tho*  by  far  the  ftrongeft,  are  yet  found  refractory,  and  often 
turn  upon  their  drivers  ; who  have  then  no  other  refource  but 
to  cover  themfelves  with  their  fledge,  and  let  the  animal  vent 
its  fury  upon  that.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  thofe  that  are 
tame  ; no  creature  can  be  more  aCtive,  patient,  and  willing : 
when  hard  pulhed,  they  will  trot  nine  or  £en  Swedifh  miles, 
or  between  fifty  and  fixty  Englitfi  ‘ miles,  at  one  ftretch. 
But,  in  fuch  a cafe,  the  poor  obedient  creature  fatigues  it- 
felf  to  death,  and,  if  not  prevented  by  the  Laplander,  who 
kills  it  immediately,  it  will  die  a day  or  two  after.  In  ger 
neral,  they  can  go  about  thirty  miles  without  halting,  and 
this  without  any  great  or  dangerous  efforts.  This,  which  is 
the  only  manner  of  travelling  in  that  country,  can  be  per- 
formed only  in  winter,  when  the  fnow  is  glazed  over  With 
ice;  and  although  it  be  a very  fpeedy  method  of  convey- 
ance, yet  it  is  inconvenient,  dangerous,  and  troublefome. 

In  order  to  make  thefe  animals  more  obedient,  and  more 
generally  ferviceable,  they  caftrate  them:  this  operation 
the  Laplanders  perform  with  their  teeth ; thefe  become 
fooner  iat  when  taken  from  labour  ; and  they  are  found  to 
be  ftronger  in  drawing  the  fledge.  There  is  ufually  one 
male  left  entire  for  every  fix  females  ; thefe  are  in  rut  from 
the  Feafl  of  St.  Matthew  to  about  Michaelmas.  At  thi^ 
time,  their  horns  are  thoroughly  burniihed,  and  their  battles 
among  each  other  are  fierce  and  obflinate.  The  females  do 
not  begin  to  breed  till  they  are  tvvo  years  old ; and  then 
they  continue  regularly  breeding  every  year  till  they  are  fu~ 
perannuated.  They  go  wuth  young  above  eight  months,  and 
generally  bring  forth  two  at  a time.  The  fondnefs  of  the 
dam  for  her  young  is  very  remarkable;  it  often  happens 
that  when  they  are  feparated  from  her,  (he  will  return  from 
pafture,  keep  calling  round  the  cottage  for  them,  and  will 
not  defift  until,  dead  or  alive,  they  are  brought  and  laid  at 
her  feet.  They  are  at  firfl  of  a light  brown ; but  they  be«‘ 
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come  darker  with  age ; and  at  lafl  the  old  ones  are  of  a 
brown  almoft  approaching  to  blacknefs.  The  young  follow 
the  dam  for  two  or  three  years ; but  they  do  not  acquire 
their  full  growth  until  four.  They  are  then  broke  in,  and 
managed  for  drawing  the  fledge ; and  they  continue  fer- 
viceable  for  four  or  five  years  longer.  They  never  live 
above  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  ; and  when  they  arrive  at  the 
proper  age,  the  Laplander  generally  kills  them  for  the  fake 
of  their  fkins  and  their  flefh.  This  he  performs  by  ftriking 
them  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  his  knife,  into  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow ; upon  which  they  inftantly  fall,  and  he  then 
cuts  the  arteries  that  lead  to  the  heart,  and  lets  the  blood 
difcharge  itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breafl. 

There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal  that  is  not  con- 
verted to  its  peculiar  ufes.  As  foon  as  it  begins  to  grow 
old,  and  fome  time  before  the  rut,  it  is  killed,  and  the  flefh 
dried  in  the  air.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  hardened  with  fmoke, 
•and  laid  up  for  travelling  provifion,  when  the  natives  mi- 
grate from  one  part  of  the  country  to.  another.  During  the 
winter,  the  rein-deer  are  flaughtered  as  flieep  with  us  ; and 
every  four  perfons  in  the  family  are  allowed  one  rein-deer 
for  their  week’s  fubfiftence.  In  fpring,  they  fpare  the  herd 
as  much  as  they  can,  and  live  upon  frefli  fifh.  In  fummer, 
the  milk  and  curd  of  the  rein-deer  makes  their  chief  provi- 
sion; and,  in  autumn,  they  live  wholly  upon  fowls,  which 
they  kill  with  a crofs-bow,  or  catch  in  fpringes.  Nor  is 
this  fo  fcanty  an  allowance ; fince,  at  that  time,  the  fea- 
fowls  come  in  fuch  abundance  that  their  ponds  and  fprings 
are  covered  over.  Thefe  are  not  fo  fhy  as  with  us,  but  yield 
themfelves  an  eafy  prey.  They  are  chiefly  allured  to  thofe 
places  by  the  fwarms  of  gnats  which  infeft  the  country 
during  fummer,  and  now  repay  the  former  inconveniences, 
by  inviting  fuch  numbers  of  birds  as  fupply  the  natives  with 
food  a fourth  part  of  the  year,  in  great  abundance. 

The  milk,  when  newly  taken,  is  warmed  in  a cauldron, 
and  thickened  with  rennet;  and  then  the  curd  is  prefled 
into  cheefes,  which  are  little  and  well  tailed.  Thefe  are 
never  found  to  breed  mites  as  the  cheefe  of  [other  countries; 
probably  becaufe  the  mite-fly  is  not  to  be  found  in  Lap- 
land.  The  whey  which  remains  is  warmed  up  again,  and 
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.becomes  of  a confidence  as  if  thickened  with  the  white  of 
eggs.  Upon  this  the  Laplanders  feed  during  the  fummer ; 
it  is  pleafant  and  well  tafted,  but  not  very  nourilhing.  As 
. to  butter,  they  very  feldom  make  any,  becaufe  the  milk  affords 
but  a very  fmall  quantity,  and  this  both  in  tafle  and  con- 
.fiftence,  is  more  nearly  refembling  to  fuet.  They  never 
keep  their  milk  till  it  turns  four;  and  do  not  drefs  it  into 
the  variety  of  difhes  which  the  more  fouthern  countries  are 
. known  to  do.  The  only  delicacy  they  make  from  it  is  with 
wood-forrel,  which  being  boiled  up  with  it,  and  coagulating, 
the  whole  is  put  into  cafks,  or  deer-lkins,  and  kept  under 
ground  to  be  eaten  in  winter. 

The  fkin  is  even  a more  valuable  part  of  this  animal  than 
either  of  the  former.  From  that  part  of  it  which  covered 
the  head  and  feet,  they  make  their  ftrong  fnow-fhoes  with 
the  hair  on  the  outfide.  Of  the  other  parts  they  compofe 
their  garments,  which  are  extremely  warm,  and  which  co- 
ver them  all  over.  The  hair  of  thefe  alfo  is  on  the  outfide ; 
and  they  fometimes  line  them  with  the  fur  of  the  glut- 
ton, or  fome  other  warm-furred  animal  of  that  climate. 
Thefe  fkins  alfo  ferve  them  for  beds.  They  fpread  them  on 
each  fide  of  the  fire,  upon  fome  leaves  of  the  dwarf  birch- 
tree,  and  in  this  manner  lie  both  foft  and  warm.  Many 
garments  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  rein-deer,  are  fold  every 
year  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  Europe*, 
and  they  are  found  fo  ferviceable  in  keeping  out  the  cold, 
that  even  people  of  the  firfb  rank  are  known  to  wear  them. 

In  fliort,  no  part  of  this  animal  is  thrown  away  as.  ufelefs. 
The  blood  is  preferved  in  fmall  cafks,  to  make  fauce  with 
the  marrow  in  fpring.  The  horns  are  fold  to  be  converted 
into  glue.  The  finews  are  dried,  and  divided  fo  as  to  make 
the  ftrongeft  kind  of  fewing  thread,  not  unlike  catgut.  The 
tongues,  which  are  confidered  as  a great  delicacy,  are  dried, 
and  fold  into  the  more  fouthern  provinces.  The  inteflines 
themfelves  are  wafhed  like  our  tripe,  and  in  high  efteeni 
among  the  natives.  Thus  the  Laplander  finds  all  his  necef- 
fities  amply  fupplied  from  this  fingle  animal ; and  he  who 
has  a large  herd  of  thefe  animals  has  no  idea  of  higher 
luxury. 

But,  although  the  rein-deer  be  a very  hardy  and  vigorous 
animal,  it  is  not  without  its  difeafes.  I have  already  men- 
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tioned  the  pain  it  feels  from  the  gnat,  and  the  apprehenfion$ 
it  is  under  from  the  gadfly.  Its  hide  is  often  found  pierced 
in  a hundred  places,  like  a fieve,  from  this  infeft,  and  not 
a few  die  in  their  third  year,  from  this  very  caufe.  Their 
teats  alfo  are  fubjeft  to  cracking,  fo  that  blood  comes 
inftead  of  milk.  They  fometimes  take  a loathing  for  their 
food;  and,  inftead  of  eating,  ftand  ftill  and  chew  the  cud. 
They  are  alfo  troubled  with  i.  vertigo,  like  the  elk,  and  turn 
round  often  till  they  die.  The  Laplander  judges  of  their 
ftate  by  the  manner  of  their  turning.  If  they  turn  to  the 
right,  he  judges  their  diforder  but  flight ; if  they  turn  to  the 
left,  he  deems  it  incurable.  The  rein-deer  are  alfo  fubjeft 
to  ulcers  near  the  hoof,  which  unqualifies  them  for  travelling, 
or  keeping  with  the  herd.  But  the  moft  fatal  diforder  of  all 
is  that  which  the  natives  call  the  fuddataha , which  attacks 
this  animal  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  The  inftant  it  is 
feized  with  this  difeafe,  it  begins  to  breathe  with  great  dif- 
ficulty ; its  eyes  begin  to  flare,  'and  its  noftrils  to  expand. 
It  acquires  alfo  an  unufuai  degree  of  ferocity,  and  attacks 
all  it  meets  indifcriminately.  Still,  however,  it  continues  to 
feed  as  if  in  health,  but  is  not  feen  to  chew  the  cud,  and  it 
lies  down  more  frequently  than  before.  In  this  manner  it 
continues,  every  day  confuming  and  growing  more  lean,  till 
at  laft  it  dies  from  mere  inanition  ; and  not  one  of  thefe  that 
are  attacked  with  this  diforder  are  ever  found  to  recover. 
Notwithftanding  it  is  but  very  lately  known  in  that  part  of 
the  world;  although,  during  the  laft  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it 
has  fpoiled  whole  provinces  of  this  necefTary  creature.  It  is 
contagious;  and  the  moment  the  Laplander  perceives  any  of 
his  herd  infected,  he  haftens  to  kill  them  immediately,  be- 
fore it  fpreads  any'  farther.  When  examined  internally, 
there  is  a frothy  fubftance  found  in  the  brain,  and  round  the 
lungs ; the  inteftines  are  lax  and  flabby,  and  the  fpleen  is 
diminithed  almoft  to  nothing.  The  Laplander’s  only  cure 
in  all  thefe  diforders,  is  to  anoint  the  animal’s  back  with  tar; 
if  this  does  not  fiicceed,  he  confiders  the  difeafe  as  beyond 
the  power  of  art ; and,  with  his  natural  phlegm,  fubmits  to 
the  feverities  of  Fortune. 

Befides  the  internal  maladies  of  this  animal,  there  are 
fome  external  enemies  which  it  has  to  fear.  The  bears  now 
;tnd  then  make  depredations  upon  the  herd  ;but  of  all  their 
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f>erfecutor$,  the  creature  called  the  glutton  is  the  moll  dan- 
gerous and  the  molt  fuccefsful.  The  war  between  thefe  is 
Carried  on  not  lefs  in  Lapland  than  in  North  America,  where 
the  rein-deer  is  called  the  carriboui  and  the  glutton  the  career 
jou.  This  animal,  which  is  not  above  the  fize  of  a badger* 
waits  whole  weeks  together  for  its  prey,  hid  in  the  branches 
of  fome  fpreading  tree ; and  when  the  wild  rein-deer  pafies 
underneath,  it  inftantly  drops  down  upon  it,  fixing  its  teeth 
and  claws  into  the  neck,  juft  behind  the  horns.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  wounded  animal  then  flies  for  protection,  that 
it  ruftles  among  the  branches  of  the  foreft,  the  glutton  ftift 
holds  its  former  pofition,  and,  although  it  often  Iofes  a part 
of  its  fkin  and  flelh,  which  are  rubbed  off  agairtft  the  trees, 
yet  it  ftill  keeps  faft,  until  its  prey  drops  with  fatigue  and 
lofs  of  blood.  The  deer  has  but  one  only  method  of  efcape, 
which  is  by  jumping  into  the  water  •,  that  element  its  ene- 
my cannot  endure ; for,  as  we  are  told,  it  quits  its  hold  im- 
mediately, and  then  thinks  only  of  providing  for  its  own 
proper  fecurity. 


BOOK  III. 

Quadrupeds  of  the  Hog  Kind. 


CHAP.  I. 

INTRODUCTION* 

Animals  of  the  hog  kind  feem  to  unite  in  themfelves 
all  thofe  didinclions  by  which  others  are  feparated.  They 
refemble  thofe  of  the  horfe  kind  in  the  number  of  their  teeth, 
which  in  -all  amount  to  forty-four,  in  the  length  of  their 
head,  aruf  in  having  bui  a {ingle  domach.  They  refemble 
the  cow  kind  in  their  cloven  hoofs  and  the  pofition  of  their 
inteflines ; and  they  refemble  thofe  of  the  claw-footed  kind 
in  their  appetite  for  flefh,  in  their  not  chewing  the  cud* 
and  in  their  numerous  progeny.  Thus  this  fpecies  ferves  to 
fill  up  that  chafm  which  is  found  between  the  carnivorous 
kinds  and  thofe  that  live  upon  grafs;  being  poffeffed  of  the 
ravenous  appetite  of  the  one,  and  the  inoffenfive  nature  of 
the  other.  We  may  confider  them,  therefore,  as  of  a mid- 
dle nature,  which  we  can  refer  neither  to  the  rapacious  nor 
the  peaceful  kinds,  and  yet  partaking  fomewhat  of  the  na- 
ture of  both.  Like  the  rapacious  kinds,  they  are  found  to 
have  fhort  intedines ; their  hoofs  alfo,  though  cloven  to  the 
fight,  will,  upon  anatomical  infpe&ion,  appear  to  be  fup- 
plied  with  bones  like  beads  of  prey  ; and  the  number  of  their 
teats  alfo  increafe  the  fimilitude  j on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
natural  date  they  live  upon  vegetables,  and  feldom  feek 
after  animal  food,  except  when  urged  by  necedity.  They 
offend  no  other  animal  of  the  fored,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  are  furnifhed  with  arms  to  terrify  the  braved. 

THE  WILD  BOAR, 

Which  is  the  original  of  ail  the  varieties  we  find  in 
this  creature,  is  by  no  means  fo  dupid  nor  fo  filthy  an 
animal  as  that  we  have  reduced  to  tamenefs  he  is  much 
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fmaller  than  the  tame  hog,  and  does  not  vary  in  his  co- 
lour as  thofe  of  the  domeftic  kind  do,  but  is  always  found 
of  an  iron  grey,  inclining  to  black  ; his  fnout  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  the  tame  hog,  and  the  ears  are  fhorter,  rounder, 
and  black  *,  of  which  colour  are  alfo  the  feet  and  the  tail. 
He  roots  the  ground  in  a different  manner  from  the  common 
hog  *,  for  as  this  turns  up  the  earth  in  little  fpots  here  and 
there,  fo  the  wild  boar  ploughs  it  up  like  a furrow,  and  does 
irreparable  damage  in  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  farmer. 
The  tulks  alfo  of  this  animal  are  larger  than  in  the  tame 
breed,  fome  of  them  being  feen  almoft  a foot  long  *.  Thefe, 
as  is  well  known,  grow  from  both  the  under  and  upper  jaw, 
bend  upwards  circularly,  and  are  exceedingly  {harp  at  the 
points.  They  differ  from  the  tufks  of  the  elephant  in  this, 
that  they  never  fall ; and  it  is  remarkable  of  all  the  hog  kind, 
that  they  never  fhed  their  teeth  as  other  animals  are  feen  to 
do.  The  tuiks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  always  the  moft  to  be 
dreaded,  and  are  found  to  give  very  terrible  wounds. 

The  wild  boar  can  properly  be  called  neither  a folitary 
nor  a gregarious  animal.  The  three  lirft  years  the  whole 
litter  follows  the  fow,  and  the  family  lives  in  a herd  toge- 
ther. They  are  then  called  beads  of  company,  and  unite 
their  common  forces  again  d the  invafions  of  the  wolf,  or 
the  more  formidable  beads  of  prey.  Upon  this  their  prin- 
cipal fafety  while  young  depends,  for  when  attacked  they 
give  each  other  mutual  adidance,  calling  to  each  other  with 
a very  loud  and  fierce  note ; the  dronged  face  the  danger ; 
they  form  a ring,  and  the  weaked  fall  into  the  centre.  In 
this  pofition  few  ravenous  beads  dare  venture  to  attack  them, 
but  purfue  the  chafe  where  there  is  lefs  refidance  and  dan- 
ger. However,  when  the  wild  boar  is  come  to  a date  of 
maturity,  and  when  confcious  of  his.  own  fuperior  drength, 
he  then  walks  the  fored  alone,  and  fearlefs.  At  that  time 
he  dreads  no  fingle  creature,  nor  does  he  turn  out  of  his 
way  even  for  man  himfelf.  He  does  not  feek  danger,  and 
he  does  not  much  feem  to  avoid  it. 

This  animal  is  therefore  feldom  attacked,  but  at  a difad- 
vantage,  either  by  numbers,  or  when  found  fleeping  by 
moon-light.  The  hunting  the  wild  boar  is  one  of  the  prin- 
* Buflron,  vol.  ix.  p.  147. 
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cipal  amufemcnts  of  the  nobility  in  thofe  countries  whefe  it 
is  to  be  found.  The  dogs  provided  for  this  fport  are  of  the 
flow  heavy  kind.  Thofe  ufed  for  hunting  the  flag,  or  the 
roebuck,  would  be  very  improper,  as  they  would  too  foon 
come  up  with  their  prey , and,  inftead  of  a chafe,  would 
only  furnifti  out  an  engagement.  A fmall  maftiff  is  there- 
fore chofen ; nor  are  the  hunters  much  mindful  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  nofe,  as  the  wild  boar  leaves  fo  flrong  a fcent, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  miflake  its  courfe.  They 
never  hunt  any  but  the  largeil  and  the  oldeft,  which  are 
known  by  their  tracks.  When  the  boar  is  rear'd , as  is  the 
expreffion  for  driving  him  from  his  covert,  he  goes  flowly 
and  uniformly  forward,  not  much  afraid,  nor  very  far  be- 
fore his  purfuers.  At  the  end  of  every  half  mile,  or  there- 
abouts, he  turns  round,  flops  till  the  hounds  come  up,  and 
offers  to  attack  them.  Thefe  on  the  other  hand,  knowing 
their  danger,  keep  off,  and  bay  him  at  a diflance.  After 
they  have  for  a while  gazed  upon  each  other,  with  mutual 
animofity,  the  boar  again  flowly  goes  on  his  courfe,  and  the 
dogs  renew  their  purfuit.  In  this  manner  the  charge  is 
fuftained,  and  the  chafe  continues  till  the  boar  is  quite 
tired,  and  refufes  to  go  any  farther.  The  dogs  then  attempt 
to  clofe  in  upon  him  from  behind  ; thofe  which  are  young, 
fierce,  and  unaccuftomed  to  the  chafe,  are  generally  the 
foremoft,  and  often  lofe  their  lives  by  their  ardour.  Thofe 
■which  are  older  and  better  trained  are  content  to  wait  until 
the  hunters  come  up,  who  flrike  at  him  with  their  fpears, 
and,  after  feveral  blows,  defpatch  or  difable  him.  The  in- 
ftant  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  the  teflicles,  which 
would  otherwife  give  a taint  to  the  fteflrj  and  the  huntfmen 
celebrate  the  victory  with  their  horns. 

THE  HOG, 

In  a natural  flate,  is  found  to  feed  chiefly  upon  root* 
and  vegetables ; it  feldom  attacks  any  other  animal,  being 
content  with  fuch  provifions  as  it  procures  without  dan- 
ger. Whatever  animal  happens  to  die  in  the  forefl,  or  is 
fo  wounded  that  it  can  make  no  refiftance,  becomes  a prey 
to  the  hog,  who  feldom  refufes  animal  food,  how  putrid 
foever,  although  it  is  never  at  the  pains  of  taking  or  pro- 
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curing  it  alive.  For  this  reafon,  it  Teems  a glutton  rather 
by  accident  than  choice,  content  with  vegetable  food,  and 
only  devouring  flefii  when  prefled  by  necefiity,  and  when  it 
happens  to  offer.  Indeed,  if  we  behold  the  hog  in  its  do- 
mcitic  ftate,  it  is  the  raoft  fordid  and  brutal  animal  in  Na- 
ture*. The  awkwardnefs  of  its  fqrm  Teems  to  influence  its 
appetites ; and  all  its  fenfations  are  as  grofs  as  its  fhapes  are 
unflghtly.  It  Teems  pofiefied  only  of  an  infatiable  defire  of 
eating-,  and  Teems  to  make  choice  only  of  what  other  ani- 
mals And  the  moil  offenfive.  But  we  .ought  to  confider  that 
the  hpg  with  us  is  in  an  unnatural  hate,  and  that  it  is  in  a 
manner  compelled  to  feed  in  this  filthy  manner  from  want- 
ing that  proper  nourifhment  which  it  finds  in  the  foreft. 
When  in  a hate  of  wildnefs,  it  is  of  all  other  quadrupeds 
the  molt  delicate  in  the  choice  of  what  vegetable  it  fhall  feed 
on,  and  rejects  a greater  number  than  any  of  the  reh.  The 
cow,  for  inftance,  as  we  are  afiure.d  by  Linnaeus,  eats  two 
hundred  and  feventy-fix  plants,  and  rejects  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  ; the  goat  eats  four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and 
rejects  an  hundred  and  twenty-fix  ; thp  flieep  eats  three 
hundred  and  eighty  feven,  and  rejetis  an  hundred  and  forty- 
one  ; the  horfe  eats  two  hundred  and  fixtv-two,  and  rejects 
two  hundred  and  twelve  ; but  the  hog,  more  nice  in  its  pro- 
vifion  than  any  of  the  former,  eats  but  feventy-two  plants, 
and  rejefts  an  hundred  and  feventy-one.  The  indelicacy  of 
this  animal  is,  therefore,  rather  in  our  apprehenfions  than 
in  its  nature ; fince  we  find  it  makes  a very  diftinguifhing 
choice  in  the  quality  of  its  food  ; and  if  it  does  not  reject 
animal  putrefaction,  it  may  be  becanfe  it  is  abridged  in  that 
food  which  is  molt  wholefome  and  agreeable  to  it  in  a ftate 
of  nature.  This  is  certain,  that  its  palate  is  not  infenfible 
to  the  difference  of  eatables  ; for,  where  it  finds  variety,  it 
will  reject  the  worft,  with  as  diftinguifhing  a tafte  any  other 
quadruped  whatfoever  f.  In  the  orchards  of  peach-trees  in 
North  America,  where  the  hog  has  plenty  of  delicious  food, 
it  is  obferved,  that  it  will  reject  the  fruit  that  has  lain  but  a 
few  hours  on  the  ground,  and  continue  on  the  watch  whole 
hours  together  for  a frefh  wind-fall. 

* B uffo.fi,  vol.  ix  p i£. 

+ ‘Erltifli  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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HcweVer,  the  hog  is  naturally  formed  in  a more  irriper- 
fed  manner  than  the  other  animals  that  we  have  rendered 
domeftic  around  us,  lefs  adive  in  its  motions,  lefs  furnilhed 
with  inftind  in  knowing  what  to  purfue  or  avoid.  With- 
out attachment,  and  incapable  of  inftrudion,  it  continues, 
while  it  lives,  an  ufelefs  or  rather  a rapacious  dependent. 
The  coarfenefs  of  its  hair,  and  the  thicknefs  of  its  hide, 
together  with  the  thick  boat  of  fat- that  lies  immediately  un- 
der the  fkin,  render  ft  infenfible  to  blows,  or  rough  ufage. 
Mice  have  been  known  to  burrow  in  the  back  of  thefe  ani- 
mals while  fattening  in  the  fty*,  without  their  feeming  to  per- 
ceive it.  Their  other  fenfes  feem  to  be  in  tolerable  per- 
fedion  ; they  fcent  the  hounds  at  a diftance  ; and,  as  we 
have  feed,  they  are  not  infenfible  in  the  chibice  bf  their  pro- 
vifions. 

The  Kog  is,  by  nature,  ftupid,  inactive,  and  drowfy;  if 
undifturbed,  it  would  fieep  half  its  time ; but  it  is  frequently 
awaked  by  the  calls  of  appetite,  which  when  it  has  fatisfied, 
it  goes  to  reft  again.  Its  whole  life  is  thus  a round  of  lleep 
and  gluttony ; and  if  fupplied  with  fufficient  food,  it  foon 
grows  unfit  even  for  its  own  exiftence  •,  its  flefti  becomes 
a greater  load  than  its  legs  are  able  to  fupport,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  feed  lying  down,  or  kneeling;  an  helplefs  inftance 
of  indulged  fenfuality.  The  only  time  it  feems  to  have 
paffions  of  a more  aaive  nature,  are,  when  it  is  incited  by 
venery,  or  when  the  wind  blows  with  any  vehemence. 
Upon  this  occafion,  it  is  fo  agitated  as  to  run  violently  to- 
wards its  fty,  fcreaming  horribly  at  the  fame  time,  which 
feems  to  argue  that  it  is  naturally  found  of  a warm  climate. 
It  appears  alfo  to  forefee  the  approach  of  bad  weather,  bring- 
ing ftraw  to  its  fty  in  its  mouth,  preparing  a bed,  and 
hiding  itfclf  from  the  impending  ftorm.  Nor  is  it  lefs  agitated 
when  it  hears  any  of  its  kind  in  diftrefs : when  a hog  is 
caught  in  a gate,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  or  when  it  fuffers  any 
of  the  ufual  domeftic  operations  of  ringing  or  fpaying,  all 
the'reft  are  then  feen  fo  gather  round  it,  to  lend  their  fruit* 
lefs  affiftance,  and  to  fympathize  with  its  fufferings.  They 
have  often  alfo  been  known  to  gather  round  a dog  that  had 
teazed  them,  and  kill  him  upon  the  fpot. 

* Buffon. 
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Ivloft  of  the  difeafes  of  this  animal  arife  from  intem- 
perance ; mealies,  impofthumes,  and  fcruphulous  fwellings, 
are  reckoned  among  the  number.  It  is  thought  by  fome 
that  they  wallow  in  the  mire  to  deftroy  a fort  of  loufe  or 
infeft  that  is  often  found  to  infeft  them  *,  however,  they 
are  generally  known  to  live,  when  fo  permitted,  to  eighteen 
or  twenty  years ; and  the  females  produce  till  the  age  of 
fifteen.  As  they  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  young  at  a 
litter,  and  that  twice  a year,  we  may  eafily  compute  how- 
numerous  they  would  fhortly  become,  if  not  diminilhed  by 
human  induftry.  In  the  wild  ftate  they  are  lefs  prolific  ; 
and  the  fow  of  the  woods  brings  forth  but  once  a year,  pro- 
bably becaufe  exhaufted  by  rearing  up  her  former  numerous 
progeny. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  an  animal  too  well  known  to  need  a de- 
scription : there  are  few,  even  in  cities,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  its  ufes,  its  appetites,  and  way  of  living. 
The  arts  of  fattening,  rearing,  guarding,  and  managing 
hogs,  fall  more  properly  under  the  cognizance  of  the  farmer 
than  the  naturalift $ they  make  a branch  of  domellic  eco- 
nomy, which,  properly  treated,  may  be  extended  to  a great 
length ; but  the  hiftory  of  Nature  ought  always  to  end 
where  that  of  Art  begins.  It  will  be  fufficient,  therefore, 
to  obferve  that  the  wild  boar  Was  formerly  a native  of  our 
country,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  Hoeldda*,  the  famous 
Welch  legiflator,  who  permitted  his  grand  huntfman  to  chafe 
that  animal  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  beginning 
of  December.  William  the  Conqueror  alfo  punifhed  fuch 
as  were  convi&ed  of  killing  the  wild  boar  in  his  forefts, 
with  the  lofs  of  their  eyes.  At  prefent,  the  whole  wild 
breed  is  extinft ; but  no  country  makes  greater  ule  of  the 
tame  kinds,  as  their  flefh,  which  bears  fait  better  than  that 
of  any  other  animal,  makes  a principal  part  of  the  provifions 
Of  the  Britifh  navy. 

As  this  animal  is  a native  of  almoft  every  country,  there 
are  fome  varieties  found  in  the  fpecies.  That  which  we 
call  the  Eaft-India  breed,  is  lower,  lefs  furnilhed  with  hair, 
is  ufually  black,  and  has  the  belly  almoft  touching  the 

* Britifh  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p,  44, 
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ground  *,  it  is  now  common,  in  England  ; it  fattens  more  eafily 
than  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  makes  better  bacon. 

There  is  a remarkable  variety  of  this  animal  about  Upfal*, 
which,  is  Angle  hoofed,  like  the  horfe  j but  in  no  other  re- 
fpedl  differing  from  t:he  common  kinds.  The  authority  of 
Ariftotle,  who  firft  made  mention  of  this  kind,  has  been 
often  called  into  queftion;  fome  have  aliened,  that  fuch  a 
quadruped  never  exifted,  becaufe  it  happened  not  to  fall 
within  the  fphere  of  their  own  confined  obfervation ; how- 
ever, at  prefent  the  animal  is  two  well  known  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  concerning  it.  The  hog  common  in  Guinea 
differs  aifo  in  fome  things  from  our  own  j though  ihaped 
exa^fly-  as  ours,  it  is  of  a reddiih  colour,  with  long  ears, 
which  end  in  a lharp  point,  and  a tail  which  hangs  down 
to  the-  paftern  ; the  whole  body  is  covered  with  fhort  red 
fhining  hair,  without  any  bridles,  but  pretty  long  near  the 
tail.  Their  flefh  is  faid  to  be  excellent,  and  they  are  very 
tame. 

All  fch.efe*  from  their  near  refemblance  to  the  hog,  may 
be  confidered  as  of  the  fame  fpecies;  the  Eaft  Indian  hog, 
we  well  know,  breeds  with  the  common  kind  5 whether  the 
fame  obtains  between  it,  and  tho'fe  of  Upfal  and  Guinea, 
we  cannot  dire&ly  affirm  5 but  where  the  external  fimilitude 
is  fo  ftrong,  we  may  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  appetites 
and  habits  are  the  fame.  It  is  true,  we  are  told,  that  the 
Guinea  breed  will  not  . mix  with  ours,  but  keep  feparate, 
and  herd  only  together  : however,  this  is  no  proof  of  their 
diverfity,  fince  every  animal  will  prefer  its  own  likenefs  in 
its  mate ; and  they  will  only  then  mix  with  another  fort, 
when  deprived  of  the  fociety  of  their  own.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, we  may  confider  as  all  of  the  hog  kind  *,  but  there  are 
other  quadrupeds,  that,  in  general,  referable  this  fpecies, 
which  neverthelefs,  are  very  diftin£t  from  them.  Travellers, 
indeed,  from  their  general  form,  or  from  their  habits  and 
way  of  living,  have  been  content  to  call  thefe  creatures 
hogs  alfo ; but  upon  a clofer  infpe&ion,  their  differences  are 
found  to  be  fuch  as  entirely  to  feparate  the  kinds,  and  make 
each  a diflfrift  animal  bykfeif. 

* Amamit  Accad.  vo!.  v.  p.  465. 
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the  peccary,  or  tajacu. 

I'll  AT  animal  which  of  all  others  moll  r$femble$'-‘the  hog, 
and  yetis  of  a formation  very  dlftintft  from  it,  is  called  the 
peccary  or  tajacu  It  is  a native  of  America,  and  found  there, 
in  fuch  numbers,  that  they  are  feen  in  herds  of  feveral 
hundreds  together,  grazing  among  the  woods,  and  inoffen- 
five,  except  when  offended. 

The  peccary,  at  firft  view,  tefembles  a fmall  hog ; the 
form  of  its  body,  the  fhape  of  its  head,  the  length  of  its 
fnout,  and  the  form  of  its  legs,  are  entirely  alike  : however, 
when  we  come  to  examine  it  nearer,  the  differences  begin  to 
appear.  The  body  is  .not  fo  bulky;  its 'legs  not  fo  long ; 
its  briftles  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  hog, 
refembling  rather  the  quills  of  a porcupine,  than  hair ; in- 
ftead  of  a tail,  it  has  only  a little  flefhy  protuberance,  which 
does  not  even  cover  its  pofteriors ; but  that  which  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary,  and  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other 
qaadrupeds  whatfoever,  is,  that  it  has  got  upon  its  baek  a 
lump,  refembling  the  naval  in  other  animals,  which  is  found 
to  feparate  a liquor  of  a very  ftrong  fmell.  The  peccary  is 
the  only  creature  that  has  thofe  kind  of  glands  which  dis- 
charge the  mufky  fubftance,  on  that  part  of  its  body.  Some 
have  them  under  the  belly,  and  ■others  under  the  tail ; but 
this  creature,  by  a conformation  peculiar  to  itfelf,  has  them 
on  its  back.  This  lump,  or  naval,  it  fituated  on  that  part 
of  the  back  which  is  over  the  hinder  legs ; it  is,  in  general, 
fo  covered  with  long  briftles,  that  it  cannot  be  feen,  except 
they  be  drawn  a fide.  A fmall  fpafce  then  appears,  that  is 
almoft  bare,  and  only,  befet  with  a few  fhort  fine  hairs.  In 
the  middle  it  rifes  like  a lump;  and  in  this  there  is  an  orifice, 
into  which  one  may  thruft  a common  goofe  quill.  This 
hole  or  bag  is  not  above  an  inch  in  depth  ; and  round 
,it,  under  the  fkin,  are  fituated  a number  of  fmall  glands, 
which  diftil  a whitifli  liquor,  in  colour  and  fubftance,  re- 
fembling that  obtained  from  the  civet  animal.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  analogy,  that  led  Dr.  Tyfon  to  fay,  that  it  fmelt  agree- 
ably alfo,  like  that  perfume.  But  this  Mr.  Buffon  abfolutely 
denies;  affirming,  that  the  fmell  is  at  every  time,  and  in  every 
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proportion,  {Irong  and  offenfive,  and  to  this  I can  add  my 
own  teftimony,  if  that  able  naturalift  fhould  want  a voucher. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  in  the  dpfcription  of  the  other 
parts  of  this  quadruped ; the  colour  of  the  body  is  grimly, 
and  befet  with  briftles,  thicker  and  ftronger  than  thole  of  a 
common  hog;  though  pot  near  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  a porcu- 
pine, they  refemble,  in  this  refpedl,  that  they  are  variegated 
with  black  and  white  rings.  The  belly  is  almoft  bare;  and 
the  fhort  briftles  on  the  Tides,  gradually  increafe  in  length, 
as  they  approach  the  ridge  of  the  back,  where  fome  are  five 
inches  long.  On  the  head  alfo  between  the  ears,  there  is  a 
large  tuft,  of  briftles,  that  are,  chiefly  black.  The  ears  are 
about  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and  Hand  upright;  and 
the  eyes  refemble  thofe  of  a corqmpn  hog,  only  they  are 
fmaller.  From  the  lower  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  fnout,  is 
ufually  fix  inches;  and  the  fnout  itfelf  is  like  that  of  an 
hog’s,  though  it  is  but  fmall.  One  fide  of  the  lower  lip  is 
generally  fmooth,  by  the  rubbing  of  the  tulk  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  feet  and  hoofs  are  perfectly  like  thofe  of  a com- 
mon hog;  but,  as  was  already  obferved,  \t  has  no  tail. 
There  are  fome  anatomical  differences  in  its  internal  ftruc- 
ture,  from  that  of  the  common  hog.  Dr.  Tyfon  was  led  to 
fuppofe,  that  it  had  three  ftomachs;  whereas  the  hog  has 
but  one : however,  in  this  he  was  deceived,  as  Mr.  Dauben- 
ton  has  plainly  {hewn,  that  the  ftomach  is  only  divided  by 
two  clofings,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  as  if  divided  in- 
to three ; and  there  is  no  conformation  that  prevents  the 
food  in  any  part  of  it,  from  going  or  returning  to  any  other. 

The  peccary  may  be  tamed  like  the  hog,  and  has  pretty 
nearly  the  fame  habits  and  natural  inclinations.  It  feeds 
upon  the  fame  aliments ; its  flelh,  though  drier  and  leaner 
than  that  of  the  hog,  is  pretty  good  eating ; it  is  improved 
by  caftration  ; and,  when  killed,  not  only  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration muft  be  taken  inftantly  away,  but  alfo  the  navel  on 
the  back,  with  all  the  glands  that  contribute  to  its  fupply. 
If  this  operation  be  deferred  for  only  half  an  hour,  the  fleflr 
becomes  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

The  peccary  is  extremely  numerous  in  all  the  parts  of 
Southern  America.  They  go  in  herds  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred together ; and  unite,  like  hogs,  in  each  other’s  defence* 
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They  are  particularly  fierce  when  their  young  are  attempted 
to  be  taken  from  them.  ' They  furround  the  plunderer,  at- 
tack him  without  fear,  and  frequently  make  his  life  pay  the 
forfeit  of  his  ralhnefs.  When  any  of  the  natives  are  purfued 
by  an  herd  in  this  manner,  they  frequently  climb  a tree  to 
avoid  them*,  while  the  peccaries  gather  round  the  root, 
threaten  with  their  tulks,  and  their  rough  briftles  Handing 
eredh,  as  in  the  hog  kind,  they  aflume  a very  terrible  appear- 
ance. In  this  manner  they  remain  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
for  hours  together  *,  while  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, and  not  without  apprehenfions,  until  they  think  fi$ 
to  retire. 

The  peccary  is  rather  fond  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country,  than  the  lowlands  ; it  feems  to  delight  neither 
in  the  marlhes  nor  the  mud,  like  our  hogs  *,  it  keeps  among 
the  woods,  where  it  fubfills  upon  wild  fruits,  roots,  anc| 
vegetables  ; it  is  alfo  an  unceafing  enemy  to  the  lizard,  the 
toad?  and  all  the  ferpent  kinds,  with  which  thefe  unculti- 
vated forefts  abound.  As  foon  as  it  perceives  a fejpent,  or 
a viper,  it  at  once  feizes  it  with  its  fore  hopf$  and  teeth, 
fkins  it  in  an  inftant,  and  devours  the  fleifi.  This  is  often 
feen  ; and  may,  therefore,  be  readily  credited : but  as  to  its 
applying  to  a proper  vegetable  immediately  after,  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  poifon  of  the  animal  it  had  devoured,  this  part 
of  the  relation  we  may  very  well  fufpeft.  The  flefh,  neither 
of  the  toad  nor  viper,  as  every  one  now  knows,  are  poifonous ; 
andj  therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  a remedy  againft  their 
venom.  Ray  gives  no  credit  to  either  part  of  the  account  5, 
however,  we  can  have  no  reafon  to  difbelieve  that  it  feeds 
upon  toads  and  ferpents;  it  is  only  the  making  ufe  of  a ve- 
getable antidote,  that  appears  improbable,  and  which  per- 
haps had  its  rife  in  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  na- 
tives 

The  peccary,  like  the  hog,  is  very  prolific;  the  young 
ones  follow  the  dam,  and  do  not  feparate  till  they  have  come 
to  perfection.  If  taken  at  firft,  they  are  very  eafily  tamed, 
and  foon  lofe  all  their  natural  ferocity ; however,  they  ne- 
ver (hew  any  remarkable  figns  of  docility,  but  continue  flu- 
pid  and  rude,  without  attachment,  or  even  feeming  to  know 
the  hand  that  feeds  them.  They  only  continue  to  do  no 
mifchief ; and  they  may  be  permitted  to  run  tame,  without 
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apprehending  any  dangerous  confequences.  They  feldom 
ftray  far  from  home ; they  returh  of  themfelves  to  the  fly ; 
and  do  not  quarrel  among  each  other,  except  when  they 
happen  to  be  fed  in  common.  At  fuch  times,  they  have  an 
angry  kind  of  growl,  much  flronger  and  harfher  than  that 
of  a hog ; but  they  are  feldom  heard  to  fcream  as  the  for- 
mer, only  now  and  then,  when  frighted,  or  irritated,  they 
have  an  abrupt  angry  manner  of  blowing  like  the  boar. 

The  peccary,  though  like  the  hog  in  fo  many  various 
refpetts,  is,  neverthelefs,  a very  diftinft  race,  and  will  not 
mix,  nor  produce  ah  intermediate  breed.  The  European 
hog  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America,  and  fullered  to  run 
wild  among  the  woods;  it  is  often  feen  to  herd  among  a 
drove  of  peccaries,  but  never  to  breed  from  them.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  two  diftin£l:  creatures;  the 
hog  is  the  larger,  and  the  more  ufeful  animal ; the  peccary; 
more  feeble  and  local ; the  hog  fubfifts  in  moft  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  almofl  every  climate;  the  peccary  is  a native 
of  the  warmer  regions,  and  cannot  fubfift  in  ours,  without 
fhelrer  and  afliftance.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however, 
that  we  could  readily  propagate  the  breed  of  this  quadruped, 
and  that,  in  two  or  three  generations,  it  might  be  fami- 
liarised to  our  climate : but  as  it  is  inferior  to  the  hog,  in 
every  refpeff,  fo  it  would  be  needlefs  to  admit  a new  do-* 
meflic,  whofe  fervices  are  better  fupplied  in  the  old. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  CAPIBARA,  OR  CABIAI. 

T[  here  are  fome  quadrupeds  fo  entirely  different  from 
any  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a , 
well  known  animal  to  which  to  refemble  them.  In  this  cafe, 
we  m'uft  be  content  to  place  them  near  fuch  as  they  moft 
approach  in  form  and  habits,  fo  that  the  reader  may  at  once 
have  fome  idea  of  the  creature’s  fhape  or  difpofition,  al- 
though, perhaps,  an  inadequate  and  a very  confufed  one. 

Upon  that  confufed  idea,  however,  it  will  be  our  bufinefs 
to  work ; to  bring  it,  by  degrees,  to  greater  precifion ; to 
mark  out  the  differences  of  form,  and  thus  give  the  cleared: 
notions  that  words  can  eafily  convey.  The  known  animal  is 
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a kind  of  rude  {ketch  of  the  figure  we  want  to  exhibit*,  from 
Which,  by  degrees,  we  fafhion  out  the  ftiape  of  the  creature 
we  defire  fliould  be  known  ; as  a ftatuary  Seldom  begins  his 
work,  till  the  rude  outline  of  the  figure  is  given  by  fome 
other  hand. — In  this  manner,  I have  placed  the  capibara 
among  the  hog  kind,  merely  becaufe  it  is  more  iike  a hog 
than  any  other  animal  commonly  known,  and  yet*  more 
clofely  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  differ  in  fome  of  the 
moft  obvious  particulars. 

The  capibara  refembles  a hog  of  about  two  years  old;  in 
the  fii ape  of  its  body,  and  the  coarfenefs  and  colour  of  its 
hair.  Like  the  hog,  it  has  a thick  fhort  neck,  and  a rounded 
briftly  black;  like  the  hog,  it  is  fond  of  the  water  and 
marfhy  places,  brings  forth  many  at  a time,  and,  like  it, 
feeds  upon  animal  and  vegetable  food.  But  when  examined 
more  nearly,  the  differences  are  many  and  obvious.  The 
head  is  longer,  the  eyes  are  larger,  and  the  fnout,  inftead 
of  being  rounded,  as  in  the  hog,  is  fplit  like  that  of  a rabbit 
or  a hare,  and  furnilhed  with  thick  ftrong  whifkers ; the 
mouth  is  not  fo  wide,  the  number  and  the  form  of  the  teeth 
are  different,  for  it  is  without  tufks:  like  the  peccary,  it 
Wants  a tail  ; and,  unlike  to  all  others  of  this  kind,  inftead 
of  a cloven  hoof,  it  is  in  a manlier  Web-footed,  and  thus  en- 
tirely fitted  for  fwimming,  and  living  in  the  water.  The 
hoofs  before  are  divided  into  four  parts  ; and  thofe  behind, 
into  three;  between  the  divifions,  there  is  a prolongation  of 
the  (kin,  fo  that  the  foot,  when  fpread  in  fwimming,  can 
beat  a greater  furface  of  water. 

As  its  feet  are  thus  made  for  the  water,  fo  it  is  feen  to  de- 
light entirely  in  that  element ; and  fome  naturalifts  have 
called  it  the  water-hog  for  that  reafon.  It  is  a native  of 
South  America,  and  is  chiefly  feen  frequenting  the  borders 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  like  the  otter.  It  feizes  the  fi'fh  upon 
which  it  preys,  with  its  hoofs  and  teeth,  and  carries  them 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  to  devour  them  at  its  eafe.  It  lives 
alfo  upon  fruits,  corn,  and  fugar-canes.  As  its  feet  are  long 
and  broad,  it  is  often  feen  fitting  up,  iike  a dog1  that  is  taught 
to  beg.  Its  cry  more  nearly  refembles  the  braying  of  an  afs, 
than  the  grunting  of  a hog.  It  feldom  goes  out,  except  at 
night,  and  that  always  in  company.  It  never  ventures  far 
from  the  Tides  of  the  river  or  the  lake  in  which  it  preys;  for 
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as  it  runs  ill,  becaufe  of  the  length  of  its  feet,  and  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  its  legs,  fo  its  only  place  of  fafety  is  the  water,  into 
which  it  immediately  plunges  when  purfued,  and  keeps  fo 
long  at  the  bottom,  that  the  hunter  can  have  no  hopes  of 
taking  it  there.  The  Capibara,  even  in  a ftate  of  wildnefs, 
is  of  a gentle  nature,  and,  when  taken  young,  is  eafily 
tamed.  It  comes  and  goes  at  command,  and  even  (hews  an 
attachment  to  its  keeper.  Its  flelh  is  faid  to  be  fat  and  ten- 
der, but,  from  the  nature  of  its  food,  it  has  a fifhy  taite, 
like  that  pf  all  thofe  which  are  bred  in  the  water.  Its  head, 
however,  is  faid  to  be  excellent  *,  and,  in  this,  it  refembles 
the  beaver,  whofe  fore  parts  tafte  like  fleih,  and  the  hinder 
like  the  fifh  it  feeds  on. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  BABYROUESSA,  OR  INDIAN  HOG. 

TT he  Babyroueffa  is  (till  more  remote  from  the  hog  kind 
than  the  capibara ; and  yet  moft  travellers  who  have  de- 
fcribed  this  animal,  do  not  fcruple  to  call  it  the  hog  of  Bor- 
neo, which  is  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  princi- 
pally to  be  found.  Probably  this  animal’s  figure  upon  the 
whole  moft  refembles  that  pf  the  hog  kind,  and  may  have 
nduced  them  to  rank  it  among  the  number  : however,  when 
they  cotne  to  its  defcription,  they  reprefent  it  as  haying  nei- 
ther the  hair,  the  bridles,  the  head  the  ftature,  nor  the  tail 
of  a hog.  Its  legs,  we  are  told,  are  longer,  its  fnont  fhorter, 
its  body  more  flender,  and  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  a 
ftag  *,  its  hair  is  finer,  of  a grey  colour,  rather  refembling 
wool  than  bridles,  and  its  tail  alfo  tufted  with  the  fame. 
From  thefe  varieties,  therefore,  it  can  fcarcely  be  called  a 
hog ; and,  yet,  in  this  clafs  we  muft  be  content  to  rank  it 
until  its  form  and  nature  come  to  be  better  known.  What 
we  at  prefent  principally  diftinguifh  it  by,  are  four  enor- 
mous tufks,  that  grow  out  of  each  jaw ; the  two  largeft  from 
the  upper,  and  the  two  fmalleft  from  the  under.  The  jaw- 
bones of  this  extraordinary  animal  are  found  to  be  very 
thick  and  ftrong  ; from  whence  thefe  monftrous  tufks  are 
feen  to  proceed,  that  diftinguifh  it  from  all  other  quadrupeds 
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whatfoever.  The  two  that  go  from  the  lower  jaw  are  not 
above  a foot  long,  but  thofe  of  the  upper  are  above  half  a 
yard  : as  in  the  boar,  they  bend  circularly,  and  the  two  lower 
Hand  in  the  jaw  as  they  are  feen  to  do  in  that  animal;  but  the 
twoupperrife  from  the  upper  jaw,  rather  like  horns  than  teeth ; 
and,  bending  upwards  and  backwards,  fometimes  have  their 
points  dire&ed  to  the  animal’s  eyes,  and  are  often  fatal  by 
growing  into  them.  Were  it  not  that  the  babyroueffa  has 
two  fuch  large  teeth  underneath,  we  might  eafily  fuppofe 
the  two  upper  to  be  horns  ; and,  in  fa<ft,  their  fockets  are  di- 
redled  upwards;  for  which  reafon,  Dr.  Grew  was  of  that 
opinion.  But  as  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  are  of  the  fame  con- 
fidence, and  as  they  both  grow  out  of  fockets  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  analogy  between  both  is  too  ftrong  not  to  fup- 
pofe them  of  the  fame  nature.  The  upper  teeth,  when  they 
leave  the  focket,  immediately  pierce  the  upper  lips  of  the 
animal,  and  grow  as  if  they  immediately  went  from  its 
cheek.  The  tufks  in  both,  jaws  are  of  a very  fine  ivory, 
fmoother  and  whiter  than  that  of  the  elephant,  but  not  fo 
hard  or  ferviceable. 

Thefe  enormous  tufks  give  this  animal  a very  formidable 
appearance ; and  yet  it  is  thought  to  be  much  lefs  dangerous 
than  the  wild  boar*.  Like  animals  of  the  hog  kind,  they  go 
together  in  a body,  and  are  often  feen  in  company  with  the 
wild  boar,  with  which,  however,  they  are  never  known  to 
engender.  They  have  a very  ftrong  feent,  which  difeovers 
them  to  the  hounds ; and,  when  purfued,  they  growl  dread- 
fully, often  turning  back  upon  the  dogs,  and  wounding  them 
with  the  tufks  of  the  lower  jaw,  for  thofe  of  the  upper  are 
rather  an  obftruCfion  than  a defence.  They  run  imuch. 
fwifter  than  the  boar,  and  have  a mere  exquifite  feent,  wind- 
ing the  men  and  the  dogs  at  a great  diftance.  When  hunted 
clofely,  they  generally  plunge  themfelves  into  the  fea,  where 
they  fwim  with  great  fwiftnefs  and  facility,  diving,  and 
rifing  again  at  pieafure  ; and  in  this  manner  they  moft  fre- 
quently efcape  their  purfuers.  Although  fierce  and  terrible 
when  offended,  yet  they  are  peaceable  and  harmlefs  when 
unmolefted.  They  are  eafily  tamed,  and  their  flefh  is  good 
to  be  eaten ; but  it  is  faid  to  putrefy  in  a very  fhort  time.— 
They  have  a way  of  repofing  themfelves  different  from  mofc 
* Buffon,  vol.  xxv.  p.  179/ 
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other  animals  of  the  larger  kind  ; which  is  by  hitching  one 
cf  their  upper  tulles  on  the  branch  of  a tree,  and  then'  dif- 
fering their  whole  body  to  fwing  down  at  eafe.  Thus  fuf- 
pended  from  a tooth,  they  continue  thfe  Whole  night  quite 
fecure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  fuch  animals  as  . hunt  them 
for  prey. 

The  babyroueffa,  though  by  its  teeth  and  tufks  it  feems 
lifted  for  a ftate  of  hoftility,  and  probably  is  carnivorous, 
yet,  nevcrthelefs,  feems  chiefly  to  live  upon  vegetables  and 
the  leaves  of  trees.  It  feldom  feeks  to  break  into  gardens, 
Tike  the  boar,  in  order  to  pillage  the  more  fucculent  produc- 
tions of  human  induftry,  but  lives  remote  from  mankind, 
content  with  coarfer  fare  and  fecurity.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  it  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  but  this 
is  a miftake,  as  it  is  well  known  in  many  other  parts  both  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  as  at  the  Celebes,  at  Eftrila,  Senegal,  and 
Madagafcar  *. 

Such  are  the  animals  of  the  hog  kind,  which  ate  not  dif- 
tin&ly  known ; and  even  all  thefe,  as  we  fee,  have  been  but 
imperfectly  examined  or  defer ibed.  There  are  fome  others 
of  which  we  have  {till  more  imperfeCt  notices  ; fuch  as  the 
waree,  a hog  of  the  Ifthmus  of  Daripn,  defetibed  by  Wafer, 
with  large  tufks,  fmall  ears,  and  briftleS  like  a coarfe  fur 
over  all  .the  body.  This,  however,  may  be  the  European 
hog,  which  has  run  wild  in  that  part  of  the  new  world,  as 
no  other  traveller  has  taken  notice  of  the  fame.  The  Ca- 
nary boar  feems  feems  different  from  other  animals  of  this 
kind,  by  the  largenefs  of  its  tufks  *,  and,  as  is  judged  from 
the  fkeleton,  by  the  aperture  of  its  noftrils,  and  the  number 
of  its  grinders.  I cannot  Conclude  this  account  of  thofe 
animals  that  are  thus  futnifhed  with  enormous  tufks,  with- 
out obferving  that  there  is  a ftftmg  corlfent  between  thefe 
and  the  parts  of  generation.  When  caftrated,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tufks  grow  much  fmaller,  and  are  fcarce 
feen  to  appear  without  the  lips ; but  what  is  ftill  more  re- 
markable, is,  that  in  a boar,  if  the  tufks  by  any  accident  or 
defign  be  broke  away,  the  animal  abates  of  its  fiercenefs  and 
venery,  and  it  produces  nearly  the  fame  effect  upon  its  con- 
ftitution,  as  if  caftration  had  actually  taken  place f. 

* Anderfon's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Greenland. 

Lifle’s  husbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  , 
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CHAP.  I. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  CAT  KIND. 

E haye  hitherto  been  describing  a clafs  of  peaceful 
and  harmlefs  animals,  that  ferve  as  the  inftruments  of  man’s 
happinefs,  or,  at  lead,  that  does  not  openly  oppofe  him. — • 
We  come  now  to  a bloody  and  unrelenting  tribe,  that  dis- 
dain to  own  his  power,  and  carry  on  unceafing  hoftilities 
againft  him.  All  the  clafs  of  the  cat  kind  are  chiefly  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  (harp  and  formidable  claws, which  they  can 
hide  and  extend  at  pleafure.  They  lead  a folitary,  ravenous 
life,  neither  uniting  for  their  mutual  defence,  like  vegetable 
feeders,  nor  for  their  mutual  fupport,  like  thofe  of  the  dog 
kind.  The  whole  of  this  cruel  and  ferocious  tribe  feek  their 
food  alone  ; and,  except  at  certain  feafons,  are  even  enemies 
to  each  other  The  dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear,  are  Tome- 
times  known  to  live  upon  vegetable  or  farinaceous  food ; but 
all  of  the  cat  kind,  fuch  as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  leopard, 
and  the  ounce,  devour  nothing  but  flefh,  and  ftarve  upon  any 
other  provifion. 

They  are,  in  general,  fierce,  rapacious,  fubtle,  and  cruel, 
unfit  for  fociety  among  each  other,  and  incapable  of  adding 
to  human  happinefs.  Hov/ever,  it  is  probable  that  even  the 
fierceft  .could  be  rendered  domeftic,  if  man  thought  the  cqn- 
queft  worth  the  trouble.  Lions  have  been  yoked  to  the  chariots 
of  conquerors,  and  tigers  have  been  taught  to  tend  thofe 
herds  which  they  are  known  at  prefent  to  deftroy ; but  thefe 
fervices  are  not  fufficient  to  recompenle  for  the  trouble  of 
their  keeping;  fo  that  ceafingto  be  ufeful,  they  continue  to 
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noxious,  and  become  rebellious  fubjefts  becaufe  not  taker! 
under  equal  protection  with  the  reft  of  the  brute  creation. 

Other  tribes  of  animals  are  clafled  with  difficulty  ; having 
often  but  few  points  of  refemblance  ; and,  though  alike  in 
form,  have  different  difpofitions,  and  different  appetites. 
But  all  thofe  of  the  cat  kind,  although'  differing  in  fize,  or 
in  colour,  are  yet  nearly  allied  to  each  other  ; being  equally 
fierce,  rapacious,  and  artful ; and  he  that  has  feen  one  has 
feen  alb  In  other  creatures  there  are  many  changes  wrought 
by  human  affiduity  ; the  dog,  the  hog,  or  the  fheep,  are  al- 
tered in  their  natures  and  forms*  juft  as  the  neceffities  or  the 
caprice  of  mankind  have  found  fitting;  but  all  of  this  kind 
are  inflexible  in  their  forms,  and  wear  the  print  of  their  na- 
tural wildnefs  ftrong  upon  them.  The  dogs  or  cows  vary 
in  different  countries,  but  lions  or  tigers  are  ftill  found  the 
fame  ; the  very  colour  is  nearly  alike  in  all ; and  the  flightefl 
alterations  are  fufficient  to  make  a difference  ifi  the  kinds, 
and  to  give  the  animal  a different  denomination. 

The  cat  kind  are  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the  fharpnefs 
and  ftrength  of  their  claws,  which  thruft  forth  from  their 
fheath  when  they  feize  their  prey,  than  for  the  fhortnefs  of 
their  fnout,  the  roundnefs  of  their  head,  and  the  large  whifk- 
ers  which  grow  on  the  upper  lip.  Their  teeth  alfo,  which 
amount  to  the  number  of  thirty,  are  very  formidable,  but 
are  rather  calculated  for  tearing  their  prey  than  for  chewing 
it ; for  this  reafon  they  feed  but  flowly ; and  while  they 
eat,  generally  continue  growling,  to  deter  others  from  taking 
a fliare.  In  the  dog  kind,  the  chief  power  lies  in  the  under 
jaw,  which  is  long,  and  furnifhed  with  rtfufcles  of  amazing 
ftrength ; but  in  fhefe  the  greateft  force  lies  in  the  claws, 
which  are  extended  with  great  eafe,  and  their  gripe  is  fo 
tenacious  that  nothing  can  open  it.  The  hinder  parts  in  all 
thefe  animals  are  much  weaker  than  thofe  before ; and  they 
feem  lefs  made  for  ftrength  than  agility.  Nor  are  they  en- 
dued with  the  fwiftnefs  of  moft  other  animals  ; but  gene- 
rally owe  their  fubfiftence  rather  to  catching  their  prey  by 
furprize  than  by  hunting  it  fairly  down*  They  all  feize  it 
with  a bound,  at  the  fame  time  exprdling  their  fierce  plea- 
fure  with  a roar ; and  the  firft  grafp  generally  difables  the 
captive  from  aft  further  refiftance.  With  all  thefe  qualifica* 
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tions  for  {laughter,  they  neverthelefs  feem  timid  and 
cowardly,  and  feldom  make  an  attack,  like  thofe  of  the  dog 
kind,  at  a difadvantage : on  the  contrary,  they  fly  when  the 
force  againft  them  is  fuperior,  or  even  equal  to  their  own; 
and  the  lion  himfelf  will  not  venture  to  make  a fecond  at- 
tempt, where  he  has  been  once  repulfed  with  fuccefs.  For 
this  reafon,  in  countries  that  are  tolerably  inhabited,'  the 
lion  is  fo  cowardly,  that  he  is  often  feared  away  by  the  cries 
of  women  and  children. 

The  cat,  which  is  the  fmalleil  animal  of  this  kind,  is  the 
only  One  that  has  been  taken  under  human  prote&ion,  and 
may  be  confldered  as  a faithlefs  friend,  brought  to  oppofe  a 
Hill  more  infidicus  enemy*.  It  is,  in  fa£f,  the  only  animal 
of  this  tribe  whofe  fervices  can  more  than  recompenfe  the 
trouble  of  their  education,  and  whofe  ftrength  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  its  anger  formidable.  The  lion  or  the  tiger 
may  eafily  be  tamed,  and  rendered  fubfervient  to  human 
command ; but  even  in  their  humbleft,  and  moft  familiar 
moments,  they  are  ftiil  dangerous ; flnee  their  ftrength  is 
fuch  that  the  lmalleft  fit  of  anger  or  caprice  may  have  dread- 
ful confequences.  But  the  cat,  though  eafily  offended,  and 
often  capricious  in  her  refentments,  is  not  endowed  with 
powers  fufficient  to  do  any  great  mifehief.  Of  all  animals* 
when  young,  there  is  none  more  prettily  playful  than  the 
kitten ; but  it  feems  to  lofe  this  difpofition  as  it  grows  old, 
and  the  innate  treachery  of  its  kind  is  then  feen  to  prevail. 
From  being  naturally  ravenous,  education  teaches  it  to  dif- 
guiie  its  appetites,  and  to  watch  the  favourable  moment  of 
plunder;  fupple,  infinuating,  and  artful,  it  has  learned  the 
arts  of  concealing  its  intentions  till  it  can  put  them  into  ex- 
ecution ; when  the  opportunity  offers,  it  at  once  feizes  upon 
whatever  it  finds,  flies  off  with  it,  and  continues  at  a diftance 
till  it  fuppofes  its  offence  forgotten.  The  cat  has  only  the 
appearance  of  attachment ; and  it  may  eafily  be  perceived, 
by  its  timid  approaches,  and  fide-long  looks,  that  it  either 
dreads  its  mafter,  or  diftrufts  his  kindnefs ; different  from 
the  dog,  whofe  careffes  are  fincere,  the  cat  is  afliduous  rather 
for  its  own  pleafure,  than  to  pleafe  ; and  often  gains  confi- 

* This  defeription  is  nearly  tranflated  frem  Mr.  B’offon:  what  I have  added 
is  marked  with  inverted  commas. 


dence,  only  to  abufe  it.  The  form  of  its  body,  and  its  tem- 
perament, correfpond  with  its  dzfpolition  ; a£live,  cleanly, 
delicate,  and  voluptuou  , it  loves  its  eafe,  and  feeks  the 
fofteft  cufhions  to  lie  on.  “ Many  of  its  habits,  however, 
are  rather  the  confequenees  of  its  formation,  than  the  refills 
of  any  perverfenefs  in  its  difpofition  *,  it  is  timid  and  naif* 
truftful,  becanfe  its  body  is  weak,  and  its  Ikin  tender ; a 
blow  hurts  it  infinitely  more  than  it  does  a dog,  whofe'diide 
is  thick,  and  body  mufcular , the  long  fur  in  which  the  cat 
is  clothed,  entirely  difgiiifes  its  fbape,  which,  if  feen  naked, 
is  long,  feeble,  and  flender;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  there- 
fore, that  it  appears  much  more  fearful  of  chaftifemeut  than 
the  dog,  and  often  flies,  even  when  no  correction  is  in- 
tended. Being  alfo  the  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  as 
will  be  fhewn  hereafter,  it  choofes  the  fofteft  bed  to  lie  on, 
which  is  always  the  warmeft.” 

The  cat  goes  with  young  fifty-fix  days,  and  feldom  brings 
forth  above  five  or  fix  at  a time.  The  female  ufually  Tides 
the  place  of  her  retreat  from  the  male,  who  is  often  found 
to  devour  her  kittens.  She  feeds  them  for  fome  weeks  with 
her  milk,  and  whatever  final!  animal  fhe  can  take  by  fur- 
prife,  accuftoming  them  betimes  to  rapine.  Before  they 
are  a year  old,  they  are  fit  to  engender ; the  female  feeks 
the  male  with  cries ; nor  is  their  copulation  performed 
without  great  pain,  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  paftage  in 
the  female.  They  live  to  about  the  age  of  ten  years ; and, 
during  that  period,  they  are  extremely  vivacious,  fuffering  to 
be  worried  a long  time  before  they  die. 

The  young  kittens  are  very  playful  and  amufing;  but 
their  fport  foon  turns  into  malice,  and  they,  from  the  be- 
ginning, {hew  a difpofition  to  cruelty  ; they  often  look  will- 
fully towards  the  cage,  lit  centinels  at  the  mouth  of  a moufe- 
hole,.  and,  in  a Ihort  time,  become  more  expert  hunters, 
than  if  they  had  received  the  inftruclions  of  art.  Indeed, 
their  difpofition  is  fo  incapable  of  conftraint,  that  all  in- 
flru£lion  would  be  but  thrown  away.  It  is  true,  that  we 
are  told  of  the  Greek  monks  of  the  ille  of  Cyprus,  teaching 
cats  to  hunt  the  ferpents  with  which  the  iliand  is  infefted  ; 
but  this  may  be  natural  to  the  animal  itfelf,  and  they  might 
have  fallen  upon  fuclr  a purfuit  without  any  inftruction. 
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Whatever  animal  is  much  weaker  than  themfelves,  is  to 
them  an  indifcriminate  objeCI  of  deftruClion.  Birds,  young 
rabbits,  hares,  rats  and  mice,  bats,  moles,  toads  and  frogs, 
are  all  equally  purfued ; thoughnot,  perhaps,  equally  accepta- 
ble. The  moufe  feems  to  be  their  favourite  game  ; and, 
although  the  cat  has  the  ferife  of  fmelling  in  but  a mean  de- 
gree, it,  neverthelefs,  knows  thofe  holes  in  which  its  prey 
refides.  I have  feen  one  of.them  patiently  watch  a whole 
day  until  the  moufe  appeared,  and  continue  quite  motionlefs 
until  it  came  within  reach,  and  then  feized  it  with  a jump. 
Of  all  the  marks  by  which  the  cat  difcovers  its  natural  ma- 
llgnity,  that  of  playing  and  fporting  with  its  little  captive, 
before  killirlg  it  outright,  is  the  molt  flagrant. 

The  fixed  inclination  which  they  difcover  for  this  peculiar 
manner  of  purfuit,  arifes  from  the  conformation  of  their 
eyes.  The  pupil  in  man,  and  in  moll  other  animals,  is 
capable  but  of  a fmall  degree  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  it 
enlarges  a little  in  the  dark,  and  contracts  when  the  light 
pours  in  upon  it,  in  too  great  quantities.  In  the  eyes  of 
Cats,  however,  this  contraction  and  dilatation,  of  the  pu- 
pil, is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  pupil,  which  by  day-light 
appears  narrow  and  fmall  like  the  black  of  one's  nail,  by 
night  expands  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  eye-ball,  and, 
as  every  one  mult  have  feen,  their  eyes  feem  on  fire.  By 
this  peculiar  conformation,  their  eyes  fee  better  in  darknefs 
than  light  ; and  the  animal  is  thus  better  adapted  for  fpy- 
ing  out  and  furprifing  its  prey. 

Although  the  cat  is  an  inhabitant  of  our  houfes,  yet  it  can- 
not properly  be  called  a dependent ; although  perfe&ly  tame 
yet  it  acknowledges  no  obedience ; on  the  contrary,  it  does 
only  juft  what  it  thinks  fit,  and  no  art  can  controul  any  of 
its  inclinations.  In  general,  it  is  but  half  tamed ; and  has 
its  attachments  rather  to  the  place  in  which  it  refides,  than 
to  the  inhabitant.  If  the  inhabitant  quits  the  houfe,  the  cat 
ftill  remains;  and  if  carried  elfewhere,  feems  for  a while 
bewildered  with  its  new  fituation.  It  mull  take  time  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  holes  and  retreats  in  which  its 
prey  refides,  with  all  the  little  labyrinths  through  which  they 
often  make  good  an^efcape. 
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The  cat  is  particularly  fearful  of  water,  of  cold,  and  of 
ill  fmells.  It  loves  to  keep  in  the  fun,  to  get  near  the  fire, 
and  to  rub  itfelf  againft  thofe  who  carry  perfumes.  It  is 
excefiively  fond  of  fome  plants,  fuch  as  valerian,  marum, 
and  cat-mint : againft  thefe  it  rubs,  fmells  them  at  a diftance, 
and,  at  laft,  if  they  be  planted  in  a garden,  wears  them  out. 

This  animal  eats  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  as  its  teeth 
are  rather  made  for  tearing,  than  chewing  its  aliments.  For 
this  reafon,  it  loves  the  moft  tender  food,  particularly  fiffi, 
which  it  eats  as  well  boiled  as  raw.  Its  fleeping  is  very 
light  \ and  it  often  feems  to  deep,  the  better  to  deceive  its 
prey.  When  the  cat  walks,  it  treads  very  foftly,  and  with- 
out the  leaft  noife  •,  and  as  to  the  neceffities  of  nature,  it  is 
cleanly  to  the  laft  degree.  Its  fur  alfo  is  ufually  fleek  and 
glofiy ; and,  for  this  reafon,  the  hair  is  eafily  eledtrified, 
fending  forth  filming  (parks,  if  rubbed  in  the  dark. 

“ The  wild  cat  breeds  with  the  tame*,  and,  therefore, 
the  latter  may  be  confidered  only  as  a variety  of  the  for- 
mer i however,  they  differ  in  fome  particulars ; the  cat,  in 
its  favage  ftate,  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  houfe-cat ; and. 
its  fur  being  longer,  gives  it  a greater  appearance  than  it 
really  has  ; its  head  is  bigger,  and  face  flatter ; the  teeth  and 
claws  much  more  formidable  5 its  mufcles  very  ftrong,  as 
being  formed  for  rapine  j the  tail  is  of  a moderate  length, 
but  very  thick  and  flat,  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  black 
and  white,  the  end  always  black  \ the  hips,  and  hind  part 
of  the  lower  joints  of  the  leg,  are  always  black  5 the  fur  is 
very  foft  and  fine : the  general  colour  of  thefe  animals,  in 
England,  is  a yellowifh  white,  mixed  with  a deep  grey. 
Thefe  colours,  though  they  appear  at  firft  fight  confufedly 
blended  together,  yet,  on  a clofe  infpeaion,  will  be  found 
to  be  difpofed  like  the  ftreaks  on  die  fkin  of  the  tiger,  point- 
ing from  the  back  downwards,  rifing  from  a black  lift,  that 
runs  from  the  head,  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  to  the 
tail.  This  animal  is  found  in  our  larger  woods  ; and  is  the 
moft  deftru&ive  of  the  carnivorous  kinds  in  this  kingdom. 
It  inhabits  the  moft  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  thefe 
i Hands,  living  moftly  in  trees,  and  feeding  only  by  night. 
It  often  happens,  that  the  females  ot  the  tame  kind  go  into 
the  woods' to  feek  mates  among  the  wild  ones.  It  ffiould 
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\£Cm\  ^efe,  k°wever,  are  not  original  inhabitants  of 
this  kingdom,  but  were  introduced  fir  ft  in  a domeftic  ftate, 
and  afterwards  became  wild  in  the  woods,  by  ill  ufage  of 
neglecft.  Certain  it  is,  the  cat  was  an  animal  much  higher 
in  efteem  among  our  anceftors  than  it  is  at  prefent.  By  the 
laws  of  Howel,  the  price  of  a kitten,  before  it  could  fee, 
was  to  be  a penny  ; till  it  caught,  a moufe,  twopence  ; and, 
when  it  commenced  moufer,  fourpence  : is  was  required, 
befides, . that  it  Ihould  be  perfect  in  its  fenfes  of  hearing 
and  feeing,  be  a good  moufer,  have  the  claws  whole,  and 
be  a good  nurfe.  If  it  failed  in  any.  of  thefe  qualities,  the 
feller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value. 
If  any  one  Hole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince’s 
granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a milch  ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb, 
or  as  much  wheat  as,  when  poured  on  the  cat,  fufpended  by 
Jie  tail,  (the  head  touching  the  floor)  would  form  a heap 
high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former.  From  hence 
we  difcover,  befides  a picture  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  times, 
a ftrong  argument  that  cats  were  not  naturally  bred  in  our 
forefts.  An  animal  that  could  be  fo  eafily  taken,  could 
never  have  been  rated  fo  highly  ; and  the  precautions  laid 
down  to  improve  the  breed,  would  have  been  fuperfluous, 
m a creature  that  multiplies  to  fuch  an  amazing  degree. 

“ In  our  climate,  we  know  but  of  one  variety  of  the  wild 
cat;  and,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  we  learn,  that 
there  are  but  very  few  differences  in  this  quadruped  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  greateft  difference,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  wild  and  the  tame  cat,  is  rather  to  be  found  in- 
ternally than  in  their  outward  form.  Of  all  other  quad- 
rupeds, the  wild  cat,  is  perhaps,  that  whofe  inteftines  are 
proportion  ably  the  fmalleft  and  the  fhorteft.  The  inteftines 
of  the  fheep,  for  inftance,  unravelled  out,  and  meafured 
according  to  their  length,  will  be  found  to  be  above  thirty 
times  the  length  of  its  body  ; whereas,  the  wild  cat’s  in- 
teftines, being  meafured  out,  will  not  be  found  above  three 
times  the  length  of  its  body.  This  is  a furprifing  difference; 
but  we  may  account  for  it,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  in 
the  two  animals ; the  one  living  upon  vegetables,  which  re- 
quires a longer,  and  a more  tedious  preparation,  before  they 
can  become  a part  of  its  body;  the  other,  living  upon  flelh 
which  requires  very  little  alteration,  in  order  to  be  Mmlhtd 
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into  the  fub  fiance  of  the  creature  that  feeds  upon  it.  The 
one,  therefore,  wanted  a long  canal  for  piopu'  y 1 
gelling  and  ftraining  its  food;  the  other,  but  a Ihott  one, 
as  the  food  is  already  prepared  to  pafs  the  ufual  fecrettons  : 
however,  a difficulty  ftill  remains  behind  •,  the  inteftines  of 
the  wild  cat  are,  by  one  third,  ffiorter  than  thofe  of  te 
tame.  How  can  we  account  for  tins  ? If  we  fay  that  the 
domeftic  cat,  living  upon  more  nouriffiing  and  more  plenti- 
ful provifion,  has  its  inteftines  enlarged  to  the  quantity  with 
which  it  is  fupplied,  we  fhall  find  this  obfervation  con- 
tradifted  in  the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf,  whofe  inteftines  are 
as  long  as  thofe  of  the  hog  or  the  dog,  though  they  lead  a 
favage  life,  and,  tike  the  wild  cat,  are  fed  bV  Pfecanous 
fubliftence.  The  ffiortnefs,  therefore,  of  the  wild  cat  in- 
teftines, is  ftill  unaccounted  for  •,  and  moft  naturahfts  eon- 
fider  the  difficulty  as  inextricable.  We  muft  leave  it,  there- 
fore, as  one  of  thofe  difficulties  which  future  obfervation  or 

accident  are  moft  likely  to  difcover.” 

This  animal  is  one  of  thofe  few  which  are  common  to 
,!,e  ° «ll  » .h.  old.  Who,  Cfattqte 

Columbus  firft  differed  that  country,  a hunte"  bl°u^ 
him  one,  which  he  had  difcovered  m the  woods,  which 
was  of  the  ordinary  fixe,  the  tail  very  long  and  thick.  They 
were  common  alfo  in  Peru,  although  they  were  not  rendered 
domeftic  They  are  well  known  alfo  in  feveral  parts  of 
Af“‘  J X port,  of  At.,,  in  of  , hole 

they  are  of  a peculiar  colour,  and  inclining  to  blue.  In 
Persia,  Pietro  dello  Valle  informs  us,  that  there  is  a kind  of 
cat  particularly  in  the  province  of  Chorazan,  of  the  figure 
and  form  of  the  ordinary  one,  but  infinite  y more  beautiful 

-,hT  Infire  and  colour  of  its  Ikin.  It  is  of  a grey  blue, 
in  the  lu"  . is  fof£  and  fhining  as  filk.  The  tail 

iTve°ry  long,  and  covered  with  hair  fix  inches  long,  which 
t ’ nl  tli rows  upon  its  back,  like  the  fquirrel.  Thcie 
the  amma  P and  have  been  brought  over 

intSnl  unX  the  name  of  the  tor-,  which,  how- 

eVrnothTr^tieiyCofthis  animal  is  called  by  us  the  tojg 

or,  as 
are 
one, 


is  oth^rJmore  properly  term  it,  the  rut  of  Anpra . Theft 
i the  common  cat,  and  even  than  the  wild 
Theft  hair  is  much  longer,  and  hangs  about  theft 
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liead  and  neck,  giving  this  creature  the  appearance  of  a lion. 
Some  of  theie  are  white,  and  others  of  a dun  colour.  Thefe 
come  from  Syria  and  Perlia,  two  countries  which  are  noted 
for  giving  a long  foft  hair  to  the  animals  which  are  bred  in 
them.  The  fheep,  the  goats,  the  dogs,  and  the  rabbits  of 
Syria,  are  all  remarkable  for  the  fine  glofify  length  and  foft- 
nefs  of  their  hair;  but  particularly  the  cat,  whofe  nature 
feems  to  be  fo  inflexible,  conforms  to  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
rpate  and  foil,  lofes  its  favage  colour,  which  it  prefexves 
almoft  in  every  other  part  of  .the  world,  and  afiumes  the  moft 
beautiful  appearance.  There  are  fome  other  varieties  in 
this  animal,  but  rather  in  colour  .than  in  form ; and,  in 
general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  cat,  when  carried  into 
other  countries,  alters  but  very  little,  ftill  preferying  its 
natural  manners,  habits,  and  conformation. 

THE  LION. 

THE  influence  of  climate  upon  mankind  i$  very  fmall*; 
he  is  found  to  fubfift  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  under 
the  frozen  poles,  as  beneath  the  torrid  zone  : but  in  animals, 
the  climate  may  be  confidered  as  congenial,  and  a kind  of 
fecond  nature.  They  almoft  all  have  their  particular  lati- 
tudes,' beyond  which  they  are  unable  to  fubfift ; either 
perifhing  with  a moderate  cold,  or  dying  for  want  of  a frozen 
air,  even  in  a temperate  climate.  The  rein-deer  is  never 
feen  to  depart  from  the  icy  fields  of  the  north  ; and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  lion  degenerates,  when  taken  from  beneath 
the  line.  The  whole  earth  is  the  native  country  of  man  ; b,ut 
all  inferior  animals,  have  each  their  own  peculiar  diftritfts. 

Moft  terreftrial  animals  are  found  larger,  fiercer,  and 
ftronger,  in  the  warm,  than  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates. 
They  are  alfo  more  courageous  and  enterprifing ; all  their 
difpofitions  teeming  to  partake  of  the  ardour  of  their  native 
foil.  The  lion,  produced  under  the  burning  fun  of  Africa, 
is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  terrible,  the  moft  undaunted. 
The  wolf  or  the  dog,  inftead  of  attempting  to  rival  him, 
fcarce  deferve  to  attend  his  motions,  or  become  his  pro- 

* This  defcription  is  principally  taken  from  Mr.  Buffon  : fuch  parts  as  are 
idded  from  others,  I have  marked  with  commas. 
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viders.  Such,  however,  of  thefe  animals,  are  as  bred  in  a 
more  temperate  climate,  or  towards  the  tops  of  cold  and 
lofty  mountains,  are  far  more  gentle,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  far  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  bred  in  the  torrid 
valleys  beneath.  The  lions  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  tops  of  which 
are  covered  in  eternal  fnows,  have  neither  the  drength  nor 
the  ferocity  of  the  lions  of  Bildulgerid  of  Zaara,  where  the 
plains  are  covered  with  burning  fands.  It  is  particular  in 
thefe  frightful  deferrs,  that  thofe  enormous  and  terrible 
beads  are  found,  that  feem  to  be  the  fcourge  and  the  terror 
of  the  neighbouringkingdoms.  Happily,  indeed,  the  fpecies 
is  not  very  numerous  ; and  it  feems  to  be  diminithing  daily  : 
for  thofe  who  have  travelled  through  thefe  countries,  affure 
us,  that  there  are  by  no  means  fo  many  there  at  prefent, 
ns  were  known  formerly  ; and  Mr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  the 
Romans  carried  fifty  times  at  many  lions  from  Lybia,  in 
one  year,  to  combat  in  their  amphitheatres,  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  country  at  this  time.  The  fame'-re- 
mark  is  made  with  regard  to  Turkey,  to  Perfia,  and  the 
Indies  ; where  the  lions  are  found  to  diminiih  in  their  num- 
bers every  day.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  affign  the  caufe  of 
this  diminution : it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to 
the  increafe  of  the  force  of  other  quadrupeds,  fince  they 
are  all  inferior  to  the  lion,  and,  confequently,  inftead  of 
leffening  the  number,  only  tend  to  increafe  the  fupplies  on 
which  they  fubfid ; it  mud,  therefore,  be  occafioned  by 
the  increafe  of  mankind,  who  is  the  only  animal  in  Nature 
capable  of  making  head  againd  thefe  tyrants  of  the  fored, 
and  preventing  their  increafe.  The  arms  even  of  a Hottentot 
or  a Negroe  make  them  more  than  a match  for  this  powerful 
creature  j and  they  feldom  make  the  attack,  without  coming 
off  victorious.  Their  ufual  manner  is  to  find  out  his  retreat, 
and  with  fpears  headed  with  iron,  to  provoke  him  to  the 
combat : four  men  are  confidered  as  fufficient  for  this 
encounter*,  and  he  againd  whom  the  lion  flies,  receives  him 
upon  his  fpear,  while  the  others,  attack  him  behind  ; the 
lion,  finding  himfelf  wounded  in  the  rear,  turns  that  way, 
and  thus  gives  the  man  he  fird  attacked,  an  opportunity  to 
recover.  In  this  manner  they  attack  him  on  all  fides  j until,  at 
lad,  they  entirely  difable,  and  then  defpatch  him.  Thi$ 
fuperiority  in  the  the  numbers,  and  the  arts  of  man,  that 
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-re  fufficient  to  conquer  the  lion,  ferve  alfo  to  enervate  and 
difcourage  him  ; for  he  is  brave  only  in  proportion  to  the 
fiiccefs  of  his  former  encounters.  In  the  vaft  deferts  of 
Zaara,  in  the  burning  fands  that  lie  between  Mauritania  and 
Negroland,  in  the  uninhabited  countries  that  lie  to  the  north 
of  Cafraria,  and,  in  general,  in  all  the  deferts  of  Africa* 
where  man  has  not  fixed  his  habitation,  the  lions  are  found 
in  great  numbers,  and  preferve  their  natural  courage  and 
force.  Accuftomed  to  meafure  their  ftrength  with  every 
animal  they  meet,  the  habit  of  conquering  renders  them 
intrepid  and  terrible.  Having  never  experienced  the  dan- 
gerous arts  and  combinations  of  man,  they  have  no  appre- 
hcnfions  from  his  power.  They  boldly  face  him,  and  feem 
to  brave  the  force  of  his  arms.  Wounds  rather  ferve  to 
provoke  their  rage  than  reprefs  their  ardour.  They  are  not 
daunted  even  with  the  oppofition  of  numbers ; a Angle  lion 
of  the  defert  often  attacks  an  entire  caravan  ; and,  after 
an  obftinate  combat,  when  he  finds  himfelf  overpowered, 
inftead  of  flying,  he  continues  to  combat,  retreating,  and 
flill  facing  the  enemy  till  he  dies.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lions  which  inhabit  the  peopled  countries  of  Morocco  or 
India,  having  become  acquainted  with  human  power,  and 
experienced  man’s  fuperiority,  have  loft  all  their  courage,  fo 
as  to  be  feared  away  with  a fhout ; and  feldom  attack  any 
but  the  unrefifting  flocks  or  herds,  which  even  woman  and 
children  are  fufficient  to  protect. 

This  alteration  in  the  lion’s  difpofltion  fufficiently  fhews 
that  he  might  eafilv  be  tamed,  and  admit  of  a certain  de- 
gree of  education.  (f  In  fadl,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  the  keepers  of  wild  beafts  to  play  with  this  animal,  to  pull 
out  his  tongue,  and  even  to  chaftife  him  without  a caufe. 
He  feems  to  bear  it  all  with  the  utmoft  compofure ; and  we 
very  rarely  have  inftances  of  his  revenging  thefe  unpro- 
voked fallies  of  impertinent  cruelty.  However,  when  his 
anger  is  at  laft  excited,  the  confequences  are  terrible.  Labat 
tells  us  of  a gentleman  who  kept  a lion  in  his  chamber,  and 
employed  a fervant  to  attend  it ; who,  as  is  ufual,  mixed  his 
blows  with  carefles.  This  ill-judged  aflociacion  continued 
for  fome  time  ; till  one  morning  the  gentleman  was  awakened 
by  a noife  in  his  room,  which,  at  firft,  he  coula  not  tell  the 
caufe  of  5 but,  drawing  the  curtains,  he  perceived  an  horrid 
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fpe&acle  *,  the  lion  growling  over  the  man’s  head,  which  hf 
had  feparated  from  the  body,  and  tolling  it  round  the  floor. 
He  immediately,  therefore,  flew  into  the  next  room,  called 
to  the  people  without,  and  had  the  animal  fecured  from  doing 
further  rpifchief.”  However,  this  Angle  account  is  not  Ef- 
ficient to  weigh  againfl  the  many  inftances  we  every  day  fee 
of  this  creature’s  gentlenefs  and  fubmiflion.  He  is  often 
bred  up  with  other  domeftic  animals,  and  is  feen  to  play  in- 
nocently and  familiarly  among  them  ; and,  if  it  ever  happens 
that  his  natural  ferocity  returns,  it  is  feldom  exerted  againft 
his  benefa&ors.  As  his  paflions  are  ftrong,  and  his  appe- 
tites vehement,  one  ought  not  to  prefume  that  the  impreflions 
of  education  will  always  prevail;  fo  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous in  fuch  circumfiances  to  fuffer  him  to  remain  too 
long  without  food,  or  to  perfjfl  in  irritating  and  abufing 
him  : however,  numberlefs  accounts  allure  us  that  his  anger 
is  noble,  his  courage  magnanimous,  and  his  difpofitiou 
grateful.  He  has  been  often  feen  to  defpife  contemptible 
enemies,  and  pardon  their  infults,  when  it  was  in  his  power 
to  punifh  them.  He  has  been  feen  to  fpare  the  lives  of  fuch 
as  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  him,  to  live  peaceably 
■with  them,  to  afford  them  a part  of  his  fubfiftence,  and 
fometimes  to  want  food  himfelf  rather  than  deprive  them  of 
that  life  which  his  generofity  had  fpared. 

It  may  alfo  be  faid  that  the  lion  is  not  cruel,  flnce  he  is 
fo  only  from  neceffity,  and  never  kills  more  than  he  con- 
fumes.  When  fatiated,  he  is  perfectly  gentle ; while  the 
tiger,  the  wolf,  and  all  the  inferior  kinds,  fuch  as  the  fox, 
the  pole-cat,  and  the  ferret,  kill  without  remorfe,  are  fierce, 
without  caufe,  and,  by  their  indifcriminate  daughter,  feent' 
rather  to  fatisfy  their  malignity  than  their  hunger. 

The  outward  form  of  the  lion  feems  to  (peak  his  internal 
generofity.  His  figure  is  ftriking,  his  look  confident  and. 
bold,  his  gait  proud,  and  his  voice  terrible.  His  ftature 
is  not  overgrown,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  or  rhinoceros ; 
nor  is  his  fhape  clumfy,  like  that  of  the  hippopotamos,  or  the 
ox.  It  is  compact,  well  proportioned,  and  fizeable  ; a per- 
fect model  of  ftrength  joined  with  agility.  It  is  mufcular 
and  bold,  neither  charged  with  fat  nor  unneceflary  flefh.  It 
is  Efficient  but  to  fee  him  in  order  to  be  aflured  of  his 
iuperior  force.  His  large  head  furrounded  with  a dreadful 
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pane ; all  thofe  mufcles  that  appear  under  the  (kin  (Veiling 
J-vith  the  flighted  exertions ; and  the  great  breadth  of  his 
paws,  with  the  thicknefs  of  his  limbs,  plainly  evince  that  no 
other  animal  in  the  foreft  is  capable  of  oppofing  him.  He 
has  a very  broad  face  that,  as  fome  have  imagined,  refem- 
bles  the  human.  It  is  furrounded  with  very  long  hair, 
which  gives  it  a very  majeftic  air.  The  top  of  the  head,  the 
temples,  the  cheeks,  the  under  jaw,  the  neck,  the  bread, 
the  fhoplder,  the  hinder  part  of  the  legs,  and  the  belly,  are 
furnifhed  with  it,  while  all  the  reft  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  very  (hort  hair,  of  a tawny  colour.  “ The  length  of 
the  hair  in  many  parts,  and  the  (hortnefs  of  it  in  others, 
ferves  a good  deal  to  difguife  this  animal’s  real  figure.  The 
bread,  for  inftance,  appears  very  broad,  but  in  reality  it  i$ 
as  narrow  and  contra&ed  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  dogs  and  horfes.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  tail 
feems  to  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  hair  with  which  it  is  en- 
compafled  ; it  being  (hotter  near  the  infertion  where  the  flefh 
and  bones  are  large,  and  growing  longer  in  proportion  as  its 
real  thicknefs  lefiens  towards  the  point,  where  it  ends  in  a 
tuft.  The  hair  about  the  neck  and  the  bread  is  not  different 
from  that  on  the  reft  of  the  body,  except  in  the  length  of  it; 
nor  is  each  hair  pointed  as  in  moft  other  animals,  but  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  neck  is  very 
ftrong,  but  not  compofed  of  one  folid  bone,  as  Ariftotle  has 
imagined  $ on  the  contrary,  though  very  (hort  and  mufcular, 
it  has  as^many  bones  as  the  camel  or  the  horfe ; for  it  is  uni- 
verfal  to  all  quadrupeds  to  have  feven  joints  in  the  neck;  and 
not  one  of  them  have  either  more  or  lefs.  However,  the 
mufcles  in  the  neck  of  the  lion,  that  tye  the  bones  together, 
are  extremely  ftrong,  and  have  fomewhat  the  appearance  of 
bones;  fo  that  ancient  authors,  who  have  treated  of  this  ani- 
mal, have  miftaken  the  whole  for  a fingle  bone.  The  tongue 
is  rough,  and  befet  with  prickles  as  hard  as  a cat’s  claws  ; 
thefe  have  the  grain  turned  backwards;  fo  that  it  is  probable 
a lion,  if  it  (hould  attempt  to  lick  a man’s  hand,  as  we  are 
told  it  fometynes  does,  would  tear  off  the  (kin.  The  eyes 
are  always  bright  and  fiery ; nor  even  in  death  does  this  ter- 
rible look  forfake  them.  In  (hort,  the  ftrufture  of  the  paws, 
teeth,  eyes,  and  tongue,  are  the  fame  as  in  a cat;  and  alfo 
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in  the  inward  parts  thefe  two  animals  fo  nearly  refemble 
each  other,  that  the  anatomift’s  chief  diftinCtion  arifes 
merely  from  the  fize.” 

The  lion  has,  as  was  obferved  before,  a large  mane,  which 
grows  every  year  longer  as  the  animal  grows  older:  the 
lionefs  is  without  this  ornament  at  every  age.  This  mane  is 
not  coarfe  or  rough  as  in  a horfe,  but  compofed  of  the 
fame  hair  with  the  reft  of  the  body,  lengthened  and  fhining. 
The  mane,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  body,  is  of  a yellow 
colour ; nor  is  there  ever  any  difference  to  be  found  in  the 
colour  of  one  lion  from  that  of  another.  What  the  ancients 
might  have  faid  concerning  black  lions,  or  white,  or  ftreaked 
like  the  tiger,  is  not  confirmed  by  modern  experience;  fo 
that  thefe  varieties  have  never  been  feen,  or  exift  no  longer. 

It  is  ufually  fuppofed  that  the  lion  is  not  poffeffed  of  the 
fenfe  of  fuelling  in  fuch  perfection  as  moft  other  animals. 
It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  too  ftrong  a light  greatly  incom- 
modes him.  This  is  more  than  probable  from  the  formation 
of  his  eyes,  which,  like  thofe  of  the  cat,  feem  fitted  for  fee- 
ing beft  in  the  dark.  For  this  reafon,  he  feldom  appears  in 
open  day,  but  ravages  chiefly  by  night;  and  not  only  the 
lion,  but  all  other  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  are  kept  off  by 
the  fires  which  the  inhabitants  light  to  preferve  their  herds 
and  flocks;  the  brightnefs  of  the  flame  dazzles  their  eyes, 
which  are  only  fitted  for  feeing  in  the  dark ; and  they  are 
afraid  to  venture  blindly  into  thofe  places  which  they  know 
to  be  filled  with  their  enemies.  “ It  is  equally  true  of  all 
this  kind,  that  they  hunt  rather  by  the  fight  than  the  fmell; 
and  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  lion  purfues  either  the 
jackal!  or  the  wild  dog,  while  they  are  hunting  upon  the 
fcent ; and,  when  they  have  run  the  beaft  down,  he  comes 
in  and  monopolizes  the  fpoil.  From  hence,  probably,  may 
have  arifen  the  ftory  of  the  lion’s  provider:  thefe  little  in- 
duftrious  animals  may  often,  it  is  true,  provide  a feaft  for 
the  lion ; but  they  have  hunted  merely  for  themfelves,  and 
lie  is  an' unwelcome  intruder  upon  the  fruits  of  their  toil.” 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  boldly  attacks  all  animals  that 
come  in  his  way;  but,  as  he  is  very  formidable,  and  as  they 
all  feek  to  avoid  him,  he  is  often  obliged  to  hide,  in  order 
to  take  them  by  furprife.  For  this  purpofe  he  crouches  on 
his  belly,  in  fome  thicket,  or  among  the  long  grafs,  which 
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is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  foreft;  in  this  retreat  he  con- 
tinues, with  patient  expe&ation,  until  his  prey  comes  within 
a proper  diftance,  and  he  then  fprings  after  it,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  from  him,  and  often  feizes  it  at  the  firft  bound. 
If  he  miffes  the  effort,  and  in  two  or  three  reiterated  fprings 
cannot  ieize  his  prey,  he  continues  motionlefs  for  a time, 
feems  to  be  very  fenfible  of  his  difappointment,  and  waits 
for  a more  fuccefsful  opportunity.  In  the  deferts  and  forefts, 
his  moft  ufual  prey  are  the  gazelles  and  the  monkeys,  with 
which  the  torrid  regions  abound.  The  latter  he  takes  when 
they  happen  to  be  upon  the  ground,  for  he  cannot  climb 
trees  like  the  cat  or  the  tiger.  He  devours  a great  deal  at  a 
time,  and  generally  fills  himfelf  for  two  or  three  days  to 
come.  His  teeth  are  fo  ftrong  that  he  very  eafily  breaks  the 
bones,  and  fwallows  them  with  ihe  reft  of  the  body.  It  is 
reported  that  lie  fuftains  hunger  a very  long  time,  but  thirft 
he  cannot  fupport  in  an  equal  degree,  his  temperament  be- 
ing extremely  hot ; fome  have  even  afferted  that  he  is  in  a 
continual  fever.  He  drinks  as  often  as  he  meets  with  water, 
lapping  it  like  a cat ; which,  as  we  know,  drinks  but  flowly. 
He  generally  requires  about  fifteen  pounds  of  raw  flefh  in  a 
day;  he  prefers  that  of  live  animals,  and  particularly  thofe 
which  he  has  juft  killed.  He  feldom  devours  the  bodies  of 
animals  when  they  begin  to  putrefy;  and  he  choofes  rather 
to  hunt  for  a frefh  fpoil,  than  to  return  to  that  which  he  had 
half  devoured  before.  However,  though  he  ufually  feeds 
upon  frefh  provifion,  his  breath  is  very  ofFenfive,  and  his 
urine  infupportable. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  fo  loud,  that  when  it  is  heard 
in  the  night,  and  re-echoed  by  the  mountains,  it  refembles 
diftant  thunder.  This  roar  is  his  natural  note ; for  when 
enraged  he  has  a different  growl,  which  is  fhort,  broken, 
and  reiterated.  The  roar  is  a deep  hollow  growl,  which  he 
fends  forth  five  or  fix  times  a day,  particularly  before  rains. 
The  cry  of  anger  is  much  louder  and  more  formidable. 
This  is  always  excited  by  oppofition;  and  upon  thofe  occa- 
sions, when  the  lion  fummons  up  all  his  terrors  for  the  com- 
bat, nothing  can  be  more  terrible.  He  then  lafhes  his  fides 
with  his  long  tail,  which  alone  is  ftrong  enough  to  lay  a man 
level.  He  moves  his  mane  in  every  dire&ion  ; it  feems  to 
rife  and  ftand  like  bridles  round  his  head ; the  fkin  and 
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mufcles  of  his  face  are  all  in  agitation  $ his  huge  eye-brows 
half  cover  his  glaring  eye  balls;  he  difcovers  his  teeth, 
which  are  formed  rather  for  deftru£tion  than  chewing  his 
food ; he  fhews  his  tongue  covered  with  points,  and  extends 
his  claws,  which  appear  almoft  as  long  as  a man’s  fingers. 
Prepared  in  this  manner  for  war,  there  are  few  apimals  that 
will  venture  to  engage  him  ; and  even  the  boldeft  of  the  hu- 
man kind  are  daunted  at  his  approach.  The  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  hippopotamos,  are  the  only 
animals  that  are  not  afraid  fingly  to  make  oppofition. 

€i  Neverthelefs,  neither  the  leopard  nor  the  wild  boar,  if 
provoked,  will  fliun  the  combat;  they  do  not  feek  the  lion 
to  attack,  but  will  not  fly  at  his  approach ; they  wait  his  on- 
let,  which  he  feldom  makes  unlefs  compelled  by  hunger ; 
they  then  exert  all  their  ftrength,  and  are  fometimes  fuccefs- 
ful.  We  are  told  of  the  combat  of  a lion  and  a wild  boar, 
in  a meadow  near  Algiers,  which  continued  for  a long  time 
with  incredible  obftinacy.  At  laft,  both  were  feen  to  fall 
by  the  wounds  they  had  given  each  other  ; and  the  ground 
all  about  them  was  covered  with  their  blood.  Thefe  in- 
ftances,  however,  are  very  rare,  for  the  lion  is  in  general  the 
undifputed  mafter  of  the  foreft.  Man  is  the  only  creature 
that  attacks  him  with  almoft  certain  fuccefs;  with  the 
afliftance  of  dogs  and  horfes,  which  are  trained  to  the  pur- 
fuit.  Thefe  animals  that,  in  a ftate  of  Nature,  would  have 
fied  from  the  prefence  of  the  lion,  in  an  agony  of  confter- 
nation,  when  confcious  of  the  afliftance  of  man,  become 
purfuers  in  their  turn,  and  boldly  hunt  their  natural  tyrant. 
The  dogs  are  always  of  the  large  breed ; and  the  horfes 
themfelves,  as  Gefner,  affures  us,  muft  be  of  that  fort  called 
charofli)  or  lion-eyed,  all  others  of  this  kind  flying  at  the 
fight  of  the  lion,  and  endeavouring  to  throw  their  riders. 
When  the  lion  is  rouzed,4he  recedes  with  a flow,  proud  mo- 
tion ; he  never  goes  off  directly  forward,  nor  meafures  his 
paces  equally,  but  takes  an  oblique  courfe,  going  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  and  bounding  rather  than  running.  When 
the  hunters  approach  him,  they  either  (hoot  or  throw  their 
javelins ; and  in  this  manner  difable  him  before  he  is  at- 
tacked by  the  dogs,  many  of  whom  he  would  otherwife 
deftroy.  He  is  very  vivacious,  and  is  never  killed  at  once, 
but  continues  to  fight  defperately  even  after  he  has  received 
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his  mortal  blow.  He  is  alfo  taken  by  pit-falls ; the  natives 
digging  a deep  hole  in  the  ground,  and  covering  it  (lightly 
over  with  (licks  and  earth ; which,  however,  give  way  be- 
neath his  weight,  and  he  finks  to  the  bottom,  from  whence 
he  has  no  means  of  efcape.  But  the  moft  ufual  manner  of 
taking  this  animal  is  while  a cub,  and  incapable  of  re- 
finance. The  place  near  the  den  of  the  lionefs  is  generally 
well  known  by  the  greatnefs  of  her  depredations  on  that 
occafion  ; the  natives,  therefore,  watch  the  time  of  her  ab- 
fence,  and,  aided  by  a fwift  horfe,  carry  off  her  cubs ; 
which  they  fell  to  ftrangers,  or  to  the  great  men  of  their 
country.” 

The  lion,  while  young  and  a£tive,  lives  by  hunting  in  the 
foreft,  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  any  human  habitation  ; 
and  feldom  quits  this  retreat  while  able  to  fubfift  by  his  na- 
tural induftry ; but  when  he  becomes  old,  and  unfit  for  the 
the  purpofes  of  furprife,  he  boldly  comes  down  into  places^ 
more  frequented,  attacks  the  flocks  and  herds  that  take  fhel- 
ter  near  the  habitation  of  the  (hepherd  or  the  hufbandman, 
and  depends  rather  upon  his  courage  than  his  addrefs  for 
fupport.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  when  he  makes 
one  of  thefe  defperate  fallies,  if  he  finds  men  and  quadru- 
peds in  the  fame  field,  he  only  attacks  the  latter,  and  never 
meddles  with  men,  unlefs  they  provoke  him  to  engage.  It 
is  obferved  that  he  prefers  the  flefh  of  camels  to  any  other 
food  ; he  is  likewife  faid  to  be  fond  of  that  of  young  ele- 
phants ; thefe  he  often  attacks  before  their  trunk  is  ,yet 
grown  5 and,  unlefs  the  old  elephant  comes  to  their  aililiance, 
he  makes  them  an  eafy  prey. 

The  lion  is  terrible  upon  all  occafions,  but  particularly  at 
thofe  feafons  when  he  is  incited  by  defire,  or  when  the  fe- 
male has  brought  forth.  It  is  then  that  the  lionefs  is  feen 
followed  by  eight  or  ten  males,  who  fight  moll  bloody  battles 
among  each  other,  till  one  of  them  become  vidtorious  over 
all  the  reft.  She  is  faid  to  bring  forth  in  fpring,  and  to 
produce  but  once  a year.  “ With  refpefl  to  the  time  of 
geftation,  naturalifts  have  been  divided,  fome  aflerting  that 
the  lionefs  went  with  young  fix  months,  and  others  but  two. 
The  time  alfo  of  their  growth  and  their  age  have  hitherto 
been  left  in,  obfeurity ; fome  aflerting  that  they  acquired 
their  full  growth  in  three  years,  and  others  that  they  required 
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a longer  period  to  come  to  perfe&ion ; fome  faying  (and 
among  this  number  is  Mr.  Buffon)  that  they  lived  to  but 
twenty,  or  twenty-two  years  at  moft  ; others  making  their 
lives  even  of  fhorter  duration.  All  thefe  doubts  are  now  re- 
duced to  certainty  ; for  we  have  had  feveral  of  thefe  animals 
bred  in  the  Tower;  fo  that  the  manner  of  their  copulation, 
the  time  of  their  geftation,  the  number  they  bring  forth, 
and  the  time  they  take  to  come  to  perfe&ion,  are  all  pretty 
-well  known.  Although  the  lion  emits  his  urine  backwards, 
yet  he  couples  in  the  ordinary  manner ; and,  as  was  faid 
before,  his  internal  ftru&ure  in  almoft  every  refpeft  refem- 
bles  that  of  a cat.  The  lionefs,  however,  is  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions  particularly  fierce,  and  often  wounds  the  lion  in  a 
terrible  manner.  She  goes  with  young,  as  I am  allured  by 
her  keeper,  no  more  than  five  months;  the  young  ones* 
which  are  never  more  than  two  in  number  when  brought 
forth,  are  about  the  fize  of  a large  pug  dog,  harmlefs, 
pretty,  and  playful ; they  continue  the  teat  for  twelve 
months,  and  the  animal  is  more  than  five  years  in  coming 
to  perfection.  As  to  its  age,  from  its  imprifoned  ftate, . we 
can  have  no  certainty;  fince  it- is  very  probable,  that,  being  de- 
prived of  its  natural  climate,  food,  and  e^ercife,  its  life  rauft 
be  very  much  abridged.  However,  naturalifts  have  hitherto 
been  greatly  miftaken  as  to  the  length  of  its  exiltence.  The 
great  he-lion,  called  Pompey , which  died  in  the  year  1760* 
was  known  to  have  been  in  the  Tower  for  above  feventy 
years  ; and  one  lately  died  there,  which  was  brought  from 
the  riven  Gambia,  that  died  above  fixty-three.  The  lion, 
therefore,  is  a very  long-lived  animal ; and,  very  probably, 

' in  his  native  forells,  his  age  exceeds  even  that  of  man  him- 
feif” 

In  this  animal,  all  the  palfions,  even  of  the  moft  gentle 
kind,  are  in  excefs,  but  particularly  the  attachment  of  the 
female  to  her  young.  The  lionefs,  though  naturally  lefs 
ftrong,  lefs  courageous,  and  lefs  mifehievous  than  the  lion 
becomes  terrible  when  fhe  has  got  young  ones  to  provide  for. 
-She  then  makes  her  incurfions  with  even  more  intrepidity 
than  the  lion  himfelf ; (he  throws  herfelf  indiferiminately 
among  men  and  other  animals ; deftroys  without  diftinttion; 
loads  herfelf  with  the  fpoil,  and  brings  it  home  reeking  to 
her  cubs;  whom  {he  accuftoms  betimes  to  cruelty  and 
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daughter.  She  ufually  brings  forth  in  the  moll  retired  and 
inacceflible  places ; and  when  ihe  fears  to  have  her  retreat 
difcovered,  often  hides  her  tracks,  by  running  back  her 
ground,  or  by  brufhing  them  out  with  her  tail.  She  fome- 
times  alfo,  when  her  apprehenfions  are  great,  tranfports 
them  from  one  place  to  another  5 and,  if  obftructed,  defends 
them  with  determined  courage,  and  fights  to  the  laft. 

The  lion  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone  5 and, 
as  was  faid,  is  always  molt  formidable  there  : neverthelefs, 
he  can  fubfift  in  more  temperate  climates ; and  there  was  a 
time  when  even  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  were  infefted 
by  him.  At  prefent,  he  is  only  found  in  Africa  and  the 
Eaft-Indies ; in  fome  of  which  countries  he  grows  to  an 
enormous  height.  The  lion  of  Bildulgerid  is  faid  to  be 
nearly  five  feet  high,  and  between  nine  and  ten  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  nofe  to*  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  We  have 
in  the  Tower,  at  prefent,  one  of  above  four  feet  high,  that 
was  brought  from  Morocco,  which  is  the  largeft  that  for 
fome  time  paft  has  been  feen  in  Europe.  The  ordinary  fize 
is  between  three  and  four  feet  5 the  female  being  in  all  her 
dimenfions  about  one  third  lefs  than  the  male.  There  are 
no  lions  in  America  j the  Puma,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  American  lion , is  when  compared,  a very  con- 
temptible animal,  having  neither  the  fhape,  the  fize,  nor  the 
mane  of  the  lion  j being  known  to  be  extremely  cowardly, 
to  climb  trees  for  its  prey,  to  fubfift;  rather  by  its  cun- 
ning than  its  courage,  and  to  be  inferior  even  to  the  animal 
that  goes, by  the  name  of  the  American  tiger . We  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  confound  this  little  treacherous  creature 
with  the  lion,  which  all  the  ancients  have  concurred  in  de- 
nominating the  king  of  beajlsy  and  which  they  have  defcribed 
as  brave  and  merciful.  “ Indeed,  the  numerous  accounts 
which  they  have  given  us  of  this  animal’s  generofity  and 
tendernefs,  (hew  that  there  mult  be  fome  foundation  for  the 
general  belief  of  its  good  qualities ; for  mankind  feldom  err 
when  they  are  all  found  to  unite  in  the  fame  (lory.  How- 
ever, perhaps,  the  caution  of  Ariftophanes,  the  comic  poet, 
is  better  followed  in  practice,  who  advifes  us  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  creature,  but  to  let  the  lionefs  fuckle 
her  own  whelps 
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THE  TIGER. 

c<  The  ancients  had  a faying,  That  as  the  peacock  is  the  moji 
beautiful  among  birds , fo  is  the  tiger  among  quadrupeds #.  In 
fa£l,  no  quadruped  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  animal  ; 
the  gloffy  fmoothnefs  of  his  hair,  which  lies  much  fmoother, 
and  dunes  with  greater  brightnefs  than  even  that  of  the 
leopard  ; the  extreme  blacknefs  of  the  dreaks  with  which  he 
is  marked,  and  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  ground 
which  they  diverfify,  at  once  drike  the  beholder.  To  this 
beauty  of  colouring  is  added  an  extremely  elegant  form, 
much  larger,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  leopard,  but  more 
ilender,  more  delicate,  and  befpeaking  the  mod:  extreme 
fwiftnefs  and  agility.  Unhappily,  however,  this  animal's 
difpofition  is  as  mifchievous  as  its  form  is  admirable,  as  if 
Providence  was  willing  to  drew  the  fmall  value  of  beauty, 
by  bellowing  it  on  the  mod  noxious  of  quadrupeds.  We 
have  at  prefent  one  of  thefe  animals  in  the  Tower,  which  to 
the  view  appears  the  mod  good-natured  and  harmlefs  crea- 
ture in  the  world  ; its  phyliognomy  is  far  from  fierce  or 
angry;  it  has  not  the  commanding,  dern  countenance  of  the 
lion,  but  a gentle,  placid  air ; yet,  for  all  this,  it  is  fierce 
and  favage  beyond  meafure ; neither  corredlion  can  terrify 
it,  nor  indulgence  can  tame.” 

The  chiefjand  mod  obfervable  didin&ion  in  the  tiger,  and 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  others  of  the  mottled  kind,  is  in 
the  fhape  of  its  colours,  which  run  in  dreaks  or  bands  in  the 
fame  dire£lion  as  his  ribs,  from  the  back  down  to  the  belly. 
The  leopard,  the  panther,  and  the  ounce,  are  all  partly  co- 
vered like  this  animal,  but  with  this  difference,  that  their  co- 
lours are  broken  in  fpots  all  over  the  body  ; whereas,  in  the 
tiger  they  dretch  lengthwife,  and  there  is  fcarce  a round  fpot 
to  be  found  on  his  Ikin.  Befides  this,  there  are  other  ob- 
fervable didin£lions : The  tiger  is  much  larger,  and  often 
found  bigger  than  even  the  lion  himfelf;  it  is  much  flenderer 
alfo  in  proportion  to  its  fize ; its  legs  fhorter,  and  its  neck 
and  body  longer.  In  fhort,  of  all  other  animals,  it  mod 
refembles  the  cat  in  fhape  ; and,  if  we  conceive  the  latter 

* Tantem  autem  praeftat  pulchritudine  tigris  inter  alias  fseras  quantum 
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magnified  to  a very  great  degree,  we  lhall  have  a tolerable 
idea  of  the  former. 

In  clafiing  carnivorous  animals,  we  may  place  the  lion 
foremod  * ; and  immediately  after  him  follows  the  tiger, 
which  feems  to  partake  of  all  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
lion,  without  (haring  any  of  his  good  ones.  To  pride,  cou- 
rage, and  ffcrength,  the  lion  joins  greatnefs,  clemency,  and 
generofity : but  the  tiger  is  fierce  without  provocation,  and 
cruel  without  neceflity.  The  lion  feldom  ravages  except 
when  excited  by  hunger  5 the  tiger,  on  the  contrary,  though 
glutted  with  (laughter,  is  not  fatisfied,  (fill  continues  the 
carnage,  and  feems  to  have  its  courage  only  inflamed  by  not 
finding  refidance.  In  falling  in  among  a flock  or  a herd,  it 
gives  no  quarter,  but  levels  all  with  indiferiminate  cruelty, 
and  fcarce  finds  time  to  appeafe  its  appetite  while  intent  upon 
fatisfymg  the  malignity  of  its  nature.  It  thus  becomes  the 
fcourge  of  the  country  where  it  is  found ; it  fears  neither 
the  threats  nor  the  oppofition  of  mankind;  the  beads,  both 
wild  and  tame,  fall  equally  a facrifice  to  its  infatiable  fury  ; 
the  young  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  become  equally  its 
prey,  and  it  not  unfrequently  ventures  to  attack  even  the  lion 
himfelf. 

Happily  for  the  red  of  Nature,  that  this  animal  is  not 
common,  and  that  the  fpecies  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
warmed  provinces  of  the  Ead.  The  tiger  is  found  in  Mala- 
bar, in  Siam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  all  the  countries  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  elephant  or  the  rhinoceros.  Some  even 
pretend  that  it  has  a friendfhip  for,  and  often  accompanies 
the  latter,  in  order  to  devour  its  excrements,  which  ferve  it 
as  a purge.  Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  are  often  feen  together  at  the  fides  of  lakes  and  rivers; 
where  they  are  probably  both  compelled  to  go  by  the  third: 
which,  in  that  torrid  climate,  they  mud  very  often  endure. 

It  is  likely  enough  alfo  that  they  feldom  make  war  upon  each 
other,  the  rhinoceros  being  a peaceable  animal,  and  the  tiger 

knowing  its  drength  too  well  to  venture  the  engagement. 

It  is  dill  more  likely  that  the  tiger  finds  this  a very  conve- 
nient fituation,  fince  it  can  there  furprife  a greater  number  of 
animals  which  are  compelled  thither  from  the  fame  motives. 

* The  remainder  of  this  defeription  is  taken  from  l.tr.  Buffon,  except 
where  marked  with  corr.rhas.  1 
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!n  fact,  it  is  generally  known  to  lurk  near  fuch  places  whets 
it  has  an  opportunity  of  cboofing  its  prey,  or  rather  of  multi- 
plying its  maflacres.  "When  it  has  killed  one,  it  often  goes 
to  deftroy  others,  fwallowing  their  blood  down  at  large 
draughts,  and  feeming  rather  glutted  than  fatiated  with  its 

abundance.  ' < 

However,  when  it  has  killed  a large  animal,  fuch  as  a 
horfe  or  a buffalo,  it  immediately  begins  to  devour  it  on  the 
fpot,  fearing  to  be  difturbed.  In  order  to  feaft  at  his  eafe, 
it  carries  off  its  prey  to  the  foreft,  dragging  it  along  with 
fuch  eafe,  that  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  motion  feems  fcarce  re- 
tarded by  the  enormous  load  it  fuftains.  From  this  alone, 
we  may  judge  of  its  ftrength  ; but  to  have  a more  juft  idea 
of  this  particular,  let  us  flop  a moment  to  confider  the  di- 
menlions  of  this  molt  formidable  creature.  Some  travellers 
have  compared  it  for  fize  to  a horfe,  and  others  to  a buffalo, 
while  others  have  contented  themfelves  with  faying,  that  it 
is  much  larger  than  a lion.  We  have  recent  accounts  of  this 
animal’s  magnitude  that  deferve  the  utmoft  confidence.— 
Mr  Buffon  has  been  aflured  by  one  of  his  friends  that  he 
faw  a tiger  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  fifteen  feet  long.  “ Sup- 
nofing  that  he  means  including  the  tail,  this  animal,  allow- 
ing four  feet  for  that,  muft  have  been  eleven  feet  from  the 
tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail  Indeed,  that 
which  is  now  in  the  Tower  is  not  fo  large,  being,  as  well  as  1 
could  meafure,  fix  feet  from  the  tip  to  the  infertion,  and  the 
tail  was  three  feet  more.  Like  all  the  reft  of  its  kind,  its 
motions  are  irregular  and  defultory,  it  bounds  rather  than 
runs;  and,  like  them,  rather  choofes  to  take  its  prey  by  fur- 
prife  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  hunting  it  down.  How 
large  a leap  it  can  take  at  once  we  may  eafily  judge,  by  com- 
paring what  it  migjit  do,  to  what  we  fee  fo  fmall  an  animat 
as  the  cat  aaually  perform.  The  cat  can  leap  feveral  feet 
at  a bound ; and  the  tiger,  who  is  ten  times  as  long, 

can  no  doubt  fpring  proportionably. 

« The  tigef  is  the  only  animal  whofe  fpint  feems  untame- 
able  Neither  force  nor  conftraint,  neither  violence  nor  flat- 
tery  can  prevail  in  the  leaft  on  its  ftubborn  nature.  The 
carefles  of  the  beeper  have  no  influence  on  their  heart  a 
iron ; and  time,  i.ftead  of  mollifying  its  difpofition,  only 
ferves  to  increafe  its  fiercenefs  and  malignity.  The  tiger 
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fhaps  at  the  hand  that  feeds  it,  as  well  as  that  by  which  it  is 
chaftifed  ; every  obje£t  feems  confidered  only  as  its  proper 
prey,  which  it  devours  with  a look  ; and,  although  confined 
by  bars  and  chains,  {till  makes  fruitlefs  efforts,  as  if  to  iliew 
its  malignity,  when  incapable  of  exerting  its  force.” 

To  give  a {till  more  complete  idea  of  the  ftrength  of  this 
terrible  creature,  we  {hall  quote  a paflage  from  Father 
Tachard,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  a combat  between  a 
tiger  and  three  elephants  at  Siam.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
king  ordered  a lofty  paliifade  to  be  built  of  bamboo  caneq 
about  a hundred  feet  fquare  ; and  in  the  midft  of  this  wen^ 
three  elephants  appointed  for  combating  the  tiger.  Their 
heads,  and  a part  of  their  trunk  was  covered  with  a kind  of 
armour,  like  a malk,  which  defended  that  part  from  the  af- 
fauits  of  the  fierce  animal  with  which  they  were  to  engage. 
As  loon,  fays  this  author,  as  we  were  arrived  at  the  place, 
a tiger  was  brought  forth  from  its  den,  of  a fize  much 
larger  than  we  had  ever  feen  before.  It  was  not  at  firft 
let  loofe,  but  held  with  cords,  fo  that  one  of  the  elephants 
approaching,  gave  it  three  or  four  terrible  blows,  with  its 
trunk  on  the  back,  with  fuch  force,  that  the  tiger  was  for 
fome  time  ftunned,  and  lay  without  motion,  as  if  it  had 
been  dead.  However,  as  foon  as  it  was  let  loofe,  and  at  full 
liberty,  although  the  firft  blows  had  greatly  abated  its  fury, 
it  made  at  the  elephant  with  a loud  fhriek,  and  aimed  at 
feizing  his  trunk.  But  the  elephant,  wrinkling  it  up  with 
great  dexterity,  received  the  tiger  on  his  great  teeth,  and 
tolled  it  up  into  the  air.  This  fo  difcouraged  the  furious 
animal,  that  it  no  more  ventured  to  approach  the  elephant, 
but  made  feveral  circuits  round  the  paliifade,  often  attempt- 
ing to  fly  at  the  fpe£tators.  Shortly  after,  three  elephants 
were  fent  againft  it,  and  they  continued  to  Itrike  it  fo  ter- 
ribly with  their  trunxs,  that  it  once  more  lay  for  dead  j and 
they  would  certainly  have  killed  it,  had  not  there  been  a flop 
put  to  the  combat. 

From  this  account,  we  may  readily  judge  of  the  ftrength 
of  this  animal,  which,  though  reduced  to  captivity,  and  held 
by  cords,  though  firft  difabled,  and  fet  alone  againft  three, 
yet  ventured  to  continue  the  engagement,  and  even  that 
againft  animals  covered  and  protected  from  its  fury. 
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“ Captain  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  in  the  Sundafi 
Raijah’s  dominions  there  are  three  forts  of  tigers  in  the 
woods,  and  that  the  fmalleft  are  the  fierceft.  This  is  not 
above  two  feet  high,  appears  to  be  extremely  cunning,  and 
delights  in  human  Hefti.  The  fecond  kind  is  about  three 
feet  high,  and  hunts  deer  and  wild  hogs,  befides  the  little 
animal  which  has  been  already  defenbed  under  the  name  of 
the  ehevrotain , or  Guinea  deer . The  tiger  of  the  largeft  fort 
above  three  feet  and  a half  high ; but,  although  endowed 
jf>ith  greater  powers,  is,  by  no  means,  fo  rapacious  as  either 
of  the  former.  This  formidable  animal,  which  is  called  the 
rcjal  tiger  (one  df  which  we  have  at  prefent  in  the  Tower), 
does  not  feem  fb  ravenous  nor  fo  dangerous,  and  is  even 
more  cowardly.  A peafant  in  that  country,  as  this  traveller 
informs  us,  had  a buffalo  fallen  into  a quagmire,  and  while 
he  went  for  affiftance,  there  came  a large  tiger  that,  with  its 
fmgle  ftrength,  drew  forth  the  animal,  which  the  united 
force  of  many  men  could  not  effebt.  When  the  people  re- 
turned to  the  place,  the  firft  objed  they  beheld  was  the 
tiger,  who  had  thrown  the  buffalo  over  its  fhoulder,  as  a fox 
does  a goofe,  and  was  carrying  it  away,  with  the  feet  up- 
ward, towards  its  den  ; however,  as  foon  as  it  faw  the  men, 
it  let  fall  its  prey,  and  inftantiy  fled  to  the  woods  : but  it  had 
previoufly  killed  the  buffalo,  and  fucked  its  blood;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  people  were  very  well  fatisfied  with  its  retreat. — • 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  Eaft  Indian  buffaloes  weigh 
above  a thoufand  pounds,  which  is  twice  as  heavy  as  the  or-f 
dinary  run  of  our  black  cattle  ; fd  that  from  hence  we  may 
form  a conception  of  the  enormous  ftrength  of  this  rapacious 
animal,  that  could  thus  run  off  with  a weight  at  leaft  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  itfelf. 

“'Were  this  animal  as  common  as  the  panther,  or  even  as 
the  lion  himfelf,  thus  furnifhed  as  it  is  with  the  power  to 
deftroy,  and  the  appetite  for  daughter,  the  country  would 
be  uninhabitable  where  it  refides.  But  luckily  the  fpecies 
is  extremely  fcarce;  and  has  been  fo  fince  the  earlielt  ac- 
counts we  have  had  of  the  tiger.  About  the  times  of  Au- 
guftus,  we  are  affured  by  Pliny*,  that  when  panthers  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  hundreds,  a fmgle  tiger  was  confidered 
as  an  extraordinary  fight ; and  he  tells  us,  that  the  emperor 
* Plin.  Hift.Nat.  lib.  viii.  e.  17. 
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Claudius  was  able  to  procure  four  only  ; which  fhews  how 
difficultly  they  were  procured.  The  incredible  fiercenefs  of 
this  animal  may  be,  in  fome  meafure,  the  caufe  of  the 
fcarcity  which  was  then  at  Rome,  fince  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Varo,  that  the  tiger  was  never  taken  alive*  : but  it^ being 
a native  only  of  the  Eafl:  Indies,  and  that  particularly  of  the 
warmer  regions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  fpe^ies 
Ihould  be  fo  few.” 

We  may,  therefore,  confider  the  fpecies  of  the  true 
ftreaked  tiger,  as  one  of  the  fcarceft  of  animals,  and  much 
lefs  diffufed  than  that  of  the  lion.  As  to  the  number  of  its 
young,  we  have  no  certain  accounts  ; however,  it  is  faid, 
that  it  brings  forth  four  or  five  at  a time.  Although  furious 
at  all  times,  the  female,  upon  this  occafion,  exceeds  her 
nfual  rapacity ; and,  if  her  young  are  taken  from  her,  fhe 
purfues  the  fpoiler  with  incredible  rage  ; he,  to  fave  a part, 
is  contented  to  lofe  a part,  and  drops  one  of  her  cubs,  with 
which  flie  immediately  returns  to  her  den,  and  again  pur- 
fues him  ; he  then  drops  another,  and  by  the  time  flie  has 
returned  with  that,  he  generally  efcapes  with  the  remainder* 
If  (he  lofes  her  young  entirely,  fhe  then  becomes  defperate, 
boldly  approaches  even  the  towns  themfelves,  and  commits 
incredible  daughter.  The  tiger  expreffes  its  refentment  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  lion;  it  moves  the  mufcles  and 
Ikin  of  its  face,  (hews  its  teeth,  and  fhrieks  in  the  molt 
frightful  manner.  Its  note  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  lion  ; being  rather  a fcream  than  a roar  : and  the  ancients 
expreffed  it  very  well,  when  they  faid  that,  tigrides  indomitx 
rancaiit  ruglunique  leones . 

The  Ikin  of  thefe  animals  is  much  efteemed  all  over  the 
eaft,  particularly  in  China  ; the  Mandarines  cover  their  feats 
of  juftice  in  the  public  places  with  it,  and  convert  it  into 
coverings  for  cufhions  in  winter.  In  Europe,  thefe  fkins, 
though  but  feldom  to  be  met  with,  are  of  no  great  value, 
thofe  of  the  panther  and  the  leopard  being  held  in  much 
greater  eftimation.  This  is  all  the  little  benefit  we  derive 
from  this  dreadful  animal,  of  which  fo  many  falfehoods 
have  be'en  reported  ; as,  that  its  fweat  was  poifonous,  and 
the  hair  of  its  whiikers  more  dangerous  than  an  envenomed 
arrow.  But  the  real  mifchiefs  which  the  tiger  occafion^ 
* Tigris  vivus  cap!  ad  hue  non  potuit.  Var  de  ling.  J-at. 
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while  living  are  fufficient,  without  giving  imaginary  ones 
to  the  parts  of  its  body  when  dead.  In  fa&,  the  Indians 
fometimes  eat  its  flefh,  and  find  it  neither  difagreeable  nor 
unwholefome. 

There  is  an  animal  of  America,  which  is  ufualiy  called 
the  red  tiger , but  Mr.  Buffon  calls  it  the  cougar , which,  no 
doubly  is  very  different  from  the  tiger  of  the  eaft.  Some, 
however,  have  thought  proper  to  rank  both  together,  and  I 
will  take  leave  to  follow  their  example,  merely  becaufethe  cou- 
gar is  more  like  a tiger  in  every  thing,  except  the  colour,  than 
any  other  animal  I know,  having  the  head,  the  body,  and 
the  neck,  fhaped  very  much  in  the  fame  manner.  Of  thefe 
llight  differences,  words  would  give  but  a very  faint  idea  \ 
it  will  be,  therefore,  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  they  are  both 
equally  flender,  and  are  fmaller  where  the  neck  joins  the 
head,  than  others  of  the  panther  kind.  There  is  one  at, 
prefent  in  the  Tower*,  and  it  feemed  to  me,  as  well  as  I 
could  fee  it  through  the  bars,  that  were  it  properly  {freaked 
and  coloured,  it  would  in  all. things  refemble  a fmall  tiger./ 
It  is,  however,  of  a very  different  colour,  being  of  a deep  brown, 
and  the  tail  very  long  and  pointed.  It  is  rather  darker  on 
the  back  ; under  the  chin  it  is  a little  whitifh,  as  alfo  on  the, 
lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Of  all  the  American  animals,  this  is  the  mofl  formidable 
and  mifchievous ; even  their  pretend^  lion  not  excepted : 
It  is  faid,  there  are  feveral  forts  of  them ; and,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember,  I have  feen  one  or  two  here  in  England, 
both  differing  from  the  prefent,  in  fize  and  conformation. 
It  is,  indeed,  a vain  endeavour  to  attempt  to  defcribe  all 
the  lefs  obvious  varieties  in  the  cat  kind.  If  we  examine 
them  minutely,  we  fhall  find  the  differences  multiply  upon 
us  fo  much,  that  inftead  of  a hiffory,  we  fhall  only  be  paid 
with  a catalogue  of  diftin&ions.  From  fueh  of  them  as  I 
'have  feen,  within  thefe  laft  fix  years,  I think  I could  add 
two  animals  of  this  fpecies,  that  have  not  been  hitherto 
defcribed,  and  with  the  names  of  which  he  that  {hewed 
them  was  utterly  unacquainted.  But  it  is  a poor  ambition, 
that  of  being  eager  to  find  out  new  diftin&ions,  or  adding 
one  noxious  animal  more,  to  a lift  that  is  already  fufficientiy 
numerous.  Were  the  knowing  a new  variety  to  open  an 
unknown  hiftory,  or  in  the  lead;  to  extend  our  knowledge* 
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flie  inqury  would  be  then  worth  purfuingj  but  what  fignifie$ 
mentioning  fome  trifling  difference,  and  from  thence  be- 
coming authors  of  a new  name,  when  the  difference  might 
have  originally  proceeded  either  from  climate,  foil,  or  in- 
difcriminate  copulation  ? 

The  cougars  are  extremely  common  in  South  America  ; 
and,  where  the  towns  border  upon  the  foreft,  thefe  make 
frequent  incurfions  by  night  into  the  midit  of  the  dreets, 
carrying  off  fowls,  dogs,  and  other  domedic  creatures.  They 
are,  however,  but  weak  and  contemptible,  compared  to 
the  great  tiger,  being  found  unable  to  cope  with  a (ingle 
man.  The  Negroes  and  Indians  are  very  dexterous  in  en- 
countering them  *,  and  fome,  even  for  the  fake  of  their  (kins, 
feek  them  in  their  retreats.  The  arms  in  this  combat, 
feemingly  fo  dangerous,  are  only  a lance  of  two  or  three 
yards  long,  made  of  heavy  wood,  with  the  point  hardened 
in  the  fire  ; and  a kind  of  fcymitar,  of  about  three  quarters 
of  a yard  in  length.  Thus  armed,  they  wait  till  the  tiger 
makes  an  affault  againd  the  left  hand,  which  holds  the 
lance,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  a (hort  cloak  of  baize.  Some- 
times the  animal,  aware  of  the  danger,  feems  to  decline 
the  combat ; but  then  its  antagonid  provokes  it  with  a flight 
touch  of  the  lance,  in  order,  while  he  is  defending  himfelf, 
to  (trike  a fure  blow.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  creature 
feels  the  lance,  it  grafps  it  with  one  of  its  paws,  and  with 
the  other  (trikes  at  the  arm  which  holds  it.  Then  it  is  that 
the  perfon  nimbly  aims  a blow  with  his  fcymitar,  which  he 
kept  concealed,  with  the  other  hand,  and  hamftrings  the  crea- 
ture, which  immediately  draws  back  enraged,  but  inftantly 
returns  to  the  charge.  But  then,  receiving  another  (troke, 
it  is  totally  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion  : and  the  com- 
batant, killing  it  at  his  leafure,  drips  the  (kin,  cuts  off  the 
head,  and  returns  to  his  companions,  difplaying  thefe  as  thq 
trophies  of  his  vidiory. 

This  animal,  as  we  are  affured,  is  often  more  fuccefsful 
againd  the  crocodile  ; and  it  is  the  only  quadruped  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  that  is  not  afraid  of  the  engagement.  It 
mud  be  no  unpleafant  fight  to  obferve,  from  a place  of 
fafety,  this  extraordinary  combat,  between  animals  fo  ter- 
rible and  obnoxious  to  man.  Such  as  have  feen  it,  defcribe 
it  in  the  following  manner.  When  the  tiger,  impelled  by 
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third,  that  fecms  continually  to  confume  it,  comes  down  to 
the  river  fide  to  drink,  the  crocodile  which  makes  no  didinc- 
tion  in  its  prey,  lifts  its  head  above  water  to  feize  it ; the 
tiger,  not  lefs  rapacious  than  the  other,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  force  of  the  enemy,  boldly  ventures  to  feize  it, 
and  plunges  its  claws  into  the  eyes  of  the  crocodile,  which 
is  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  its  body : upon  this  the  cro- 
codile indantly  dives  under  water,  and  the  tiger  goes  down 
with  him,  for  it  will  fooner  die  than  let  go  its  hold.  In  this 
manner  the  combat  continues  for  fome  time,  until  the  tiger 
is  drowned,  or  efcapes,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  from  its 
difabled  enemy. 

Thefe  animals  are  common  in  Guiana^.  They  were 
formerly  feen  fwimming  over,  in  great  numbers,  into  the 
ifland  of  Cayenne,  to  attack  and  ravage  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  beginning,  they  were  a terrible 
fcourge  to  the  infant  colony ; but,  by  degrees,  they  were 
repulfed  and  dedroyed,  and  are  now  feen  no  longer  at  that 
place.  They  are  found  in  Brazil,  in  Paraguay,  in  the 
country  of  the  Amazons,  and  in  feveral  other  parts  of  South 
America.  They  often  climb,  trees  in  qued  of  prey,  or  to 
avoid  their  purfuers.  They  are  deterred  by  fire,  like  all 
other  animals  of  the  cat  kind  j or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
they  feldom  venture  near  thofe  places  where  they  fee  it  kindled, 
as  they  are  always  fare  of  their  enemies  being  near,  and 
their  noclurnal  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  brightnefs  of  the 
blaze.  From  the  defcription  of  this  animal,  one  would  be 
hardly  led  to  fuppofe,  that  its  flefh  was  good  for  food  *,  and 
yet  we  have  feveral  accounts  which  allege  the  fa£t,  fome. 
aflerting  it  to  be  fuperior  even  to  mutton  : however,  what 
Monfieur  Des  Marchais  obferves,  is  mod  likely  to  be  true  5 
namely,  That  the  mod  valuable  part  of  this  animal  is  its 
ikin,  and  that  its  flefh  is  but  indifferent  eating,  being  gene- 
rally lean,  and  ufually  having  a firong  fumet. 

THE  PANTHER  and  THE  LEOPARD. 

WE  have  hitherto  found  no  great  difficulty  in  didinguifh- 
mg  one  animal  from  another,  each  carrying  its  own  pe- 
culiar marks,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  ferve  to  feparate  it 
from  all  the  red.  But  it  is  other  wife,  when  we  come  to 
* IBufTon,  vol.  xix,  p.  zz. 
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thefe  of  the  cat  kind,  that  fill  up  the  chafm  between  the 
tiger  and  the  cat.  The  fpots  with  which  their  (kins  are  di- 
verfified,  are  fo  various,  and  their  fize  fo  equivocal,  that  it 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  diftinguifti  the  fpecies,  particularly  as 
we  have  little  elfe  but  the  fpots  and  the  fize  to  guide  us  in 
making  the  diftin&ion.  If  we  regard  the  figure  and  diver- 
fity  of  the  fpots,  we  (hall  find  many  varieties  not  taken  no- 
tice  of  by  any  naturalift ; if  we  are  led  by  the  fize,  we  (hall 
find  an  imperceptible  gradation  from  the  cat  to  the  tiger.  It 
would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  make  as  many  varieties  in  thefe 
animals  as  we  fee  differences  in  fpots  or  ftature  ; it  will  be 
fufficient  to  feize  the  moft  general  diftinetions,  and  leave 
the  reft  to  fuch  as  are  fond  of  more  minute  difquifitions. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  whofe  fkins  are  fo  beautifully  fpotted, 
and  whofe  natures  are  fo  mifchievous,  the  panther  may  be 
confidered  as  the  foremoft.  This  animal  has  been  by  many 
naturalift s miftaken  for  the  tiger;  and,  in  fa&,  it  ap- 
proaches next  to  it  in  fize,  fiercenefs  and  beauty.  It  is 
diftinguifhed,  however,  by  one  obvious  and  leading  cha- 
racter; that  of  being  fpotted,  not  ftreaked ; for,  Tn  this 
particular,  the  tiger  differs  from  the  panther,  the  leopard, 
and  almoft  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  this  mifchievous  family. 

This  animal,  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  Amply  the  panther , 
Linnaeus  the  pard , Gefner  the  pardalis , and  the  modern  La- 
tins the  leopardus ; this  animal,  I fay,  which  goes  by  too 
many  names,  and  which  the  Englilh  have  indifcriminately 
called  by  the  name  of  the  panther  or  the  leopard,  maybe 
confidered  as  the  largeft  of  the  kind,  and  is  fpotted  in  a man- 
tier  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  that  are  fmaller.  As  thofe 
fpots,  however,  make  the  principal  difference  between  it  and 
the  leffer  animals,  which  it  otherwife  refembles  in  (hape, 
fize,  difpofition,  and  beauty,  I will  firft  ihew  thefe  flight 
diftinftions,  and  mention  the  names  each  animal  has  re- 
ceived in  confequence  thereof;  and  then  proceed  to  give 
their  hiftory  together,  ftill  marking  any  peculiarity  ob- 
fervable  in  one  of  the  fpecies,  which  is  not  found  in  the  reft. 

Next  to  the  great  panther,  already  mentioned,  is  the  ani- 
mal which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  leopard,  a name  which  he 
acknowledges  to  be  given  arbitrarily,  for  the  fake  of  diftinc- 
tion.  Other  naturalifts  have  not  much  attended  to  the  flight 
differences  between  this  and  the  great  panther,  nor  have 
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they  confidered  its  difcriminations  as  fufficient  to  entitle  it 
to  another  name.  It  has  hitherto,  therefore,  gone  under  the 
name  of  the  leopard,  or  panther  of  Senegal,  where  it  is 
chiefly  found.  The  differences  between  this  animal  and  the 
former  are  thefe  : the  large  panther  is  often  found  to  be  fix 
feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the 
tail ; the  panther  of  Senegal  is  not  above  four.  I be  large 
panther  is  marked  with  fpots  in  the  manner  of  a ro.fe,  that 
is,  five  or  fix  make  a kind  of  circle,  and  there  is  generally  a 
large  one  in  the  middle.  The  leopard  of  Senegal  has  a much 
more  beautiful  coat,  the  yellow  is  more  brilliant,  and  the 
fpots  are  fmaller,  and  not  difpofed  in  rings  but  in  clutters. 
As  to  the  reft,  they  are  both  whitifh  under  the  belly  ; the 
tail  in  both  is  pretty  long,  but  rather  longer  in  proportion  in 
the  latter,  than  the  former.  To  thefe  two  animals,  whofe 
differences  feem  to  be  fo  very  minute,  we  may  add  a third; 
namely  the  jaquar,  or  panther  of  America.  This,  in  every 
refpecf,  refembles  the  two  former,  except  in  the  difpofition 
of  its  fpots,  and  that  its  neck  and  head  are  rather  ftreaked 
than  fpotted.  The  jaguar  is  alfo  faid  to  be  lower  upon  its 
legs,  and  lefs  than  the  leopard  of  Senegal.  Thefe  three  quaT 
drupeds,  as  we  fee,  have  but  very  flight  differences,  and  the 
principal  diftinftion  ufed  by  Mr.  Buffon,  is  taken  from  the 
fize;  the  firft,  as  he  fays,  is  ufually  fix  feet  long;  the 
fecond,  four  feet;  and  the  laft,  about  three;  however,  it 
appears  from  the  particular  fuffjects  of  his  defcription,  that 
the  panther  in  his  poffeflion  was  not  above  three  feet  feven 
inches  long  ; that  the  leopard’s  Ikin  which  he  deferibes,  was 
about  four ; and  that  the  jaguar,  at  two  years  old,  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  long,  which,  when  come  to  its 
full  growth,  would,  no  doubt,  be  four  feet  long,  as  well  as 
the  two  former.  From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  fize  in  thefe  animals  is  not  fufficient  to  make  a 
diftindfion  among  them  ; and  that  thofe  who  called  them  all. 
three  by  the  indiferiminate  names  of  the  leopard  and  the 
panther,  if  not  right,  were  at  leaft  excufeable.  Of  thofe 
which  are  now  to  be  feen  in  the  Tower,  the  jaguar,  or  the 
American  panther,  is  rather  the  largeft  of  the  three  ; and  is 
by  no  means  the  contemptible  animal  which  Mr.  Buffon  de. 
feribes  it  to  be:  the  leopard  is  the  leaft  of  them,  and  has,  by 
fome  travellers,  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  animal  produced 
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between  the  panther  and  the  ounce,  an  animal  which  refem- 
bles,  but  is  lefs  than  any  of  the  former.  Thefe  three  ani- 
mals we  may,  therefore,  rank  together,  as  they  agree  pretty 
nearly  in  their  robe,  their  fize,  their  difpofitions,  and  their 
ferocity. 

We  come  next  to  an  animal  confeffedly  different  from  any 
of  the  former,  being  much  fmaller,  and  its  colour  more  in- 
clining to  white.  Its  name,  however,  in  our  language,  has 
paufed  no  fmall  confufion.  It  has  been  generally  called  by 
foreigners,  the  onza,  or  the  ounce,  and  this  name  fome  of 
our  own  writers  have  thought  proper  to  give  it ; but  others 
of  them,  and  thefe  the  moft  celebrated,  fuch  as  Willoughby, 
have  given  this  name  to  a different  animal,  with  a lhort  tail, 
and  known  to  the  ancients  and  moderns  by  the  name  of  the 
lynx.  I confefs  myfelf  a i a lofs,  in  this  cafe,  whom  to  fol- 
low ; the  alteration  of  names  fhould  be  always  made  with 
great  caution,  and  never  but  in  cafes  of  neceffity.  If  we 
follow  Willoughby,  there  will  be  an  animal  of  the  panther 
kind,  very  diftmguifhable  from  all  the  reft,  left  without  * 
name ; and  if  we  recede  from  him  it  will  ferve  to  produce 
fome  confufion  among  all  the  numerous  clafs  of  readers  and 
writers  who  have  taken  him  for  their  guide  : however,  as  he 
feems  himfelf  to  have  been  an  innovator,  the  name  of  the 
lynx  having  been  long  adopted  into  our  language  before,  it 
was  unneceffary  to  give  the  animal  that  bore  it  another  name, 
and  to  call  that  creature  an  ounce,  which  our  old  writers 
had  been  accuftompd  to  know  by  the  Latin  appellation,  for 
this  reafon,  therefore,  we  may  fafely  venture  to  take  a name 
that  has  been  long  mifapplied,  from  the  lynx,  and  reftore  it 
to  the  animal  in  queftion.  We  will,  therefore,  call  that  ani- 
mal of  the  panther  kind,  which  is  lefs  than  the  panther,  and 
with  a longer  tail,  the  ounce  ; and  the  lynx  may  remain  in 
poffeffion  of  that  name  by  which  it  was  known  among  all 
our  old  Englilh  writers,  as  well  as?  by  all  antiquity. 

The  ounce,  or  the  onca  of  Linnaeus,  is  much  lefs  than  the 
panther,  being  not,  at  moft,  above  three  feet  and  a half  long: 
however,  its  hair  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  panther, 
and  its  tail  ftill  more  fo.  The  panther  of  four  or  five  feet 
long,  has  a tail  but  of  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a half.  The 
ounce,  which  is  but  about  three  feet,  has  a tail  often  longer 
than  the  reft  of  its  body.  The  colour  of  the  ounce  is  aif* 
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apparently  different,  being  rather  more  inclining  to  a cream* 
colour,  which  is  deeper  on  the  back,  and  whiter  towards  the 
belly.  The  hair  on  the  back  is  an  inch  and  a half  long  ; 'and 
that  on  the  belly  two  inches  and  a half,  which  is  much 
longer  than  that  of  the  panther.  Its  fpots  are  difpofed 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  large  panther,  exr 
cept  that  on  the  haunches  it  is  rather  marked  with  ftripe* 
than  with  fpots. 

Defcending  to  animals  of  this  kind  that  are  full  fmaller, 
we  find  the  catamountain,  which  is  the  ocelot  of  Mr. 
Buffon,  or  the  tiger-cat  of  moft  of  thofe  who  exhibit  as  a 
fhow.  It  is  lefs  than  the  ounce,  but  its  robe  more  beauti- 
fully variegated.  It  is  an  American  animal,  and  is  about 
two  feet  and  a half  in  length,  from  the  nofe  to  the  infertion 
of  the  tail.  It  is  extremely  like  a cat,  except  that  it  is  larger 
and  {tenderer,  that  its  colours  are  more  beautiful  and  its  tail 
rather  fhorter.  The  fur  is  of  a reddifh  colour,  the  whole 
beautified  with  black  fpots,  and  (breaks  of  different  figures. 
They  are  long  on  the  back,  and  round  on  the  belly  an4 
paws.  On  the  ears  are  black  ftripes,  which  run  acrofsj  but, 
in  other  refpecls,  they  entirely  refemble  tbofe  of  a cat.— ? 
Thefe  colours,  however,  which  naturalifts  have  taken  great 
pains  minutely  to  defcribe,  are  by  no  means  permanent^ 
being  differently  difpofed  in  different  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  I remember  to  have  feen  an  animal  of  this  fize, 
but  whether  of  this  fpecies  I will  not  pretend  to  fay,  fome 
years  ago,  that  was  entirely  brown,  and  was  faid  alfo  to  have 
come  from  America.  # 1 

From  this  tribe  of  the  cat  kind,  with  fpotted  (kins  and  a 
long  tail,  we  come  to  another  with  (kins  diverfified  in  like 
manner,  but  with  a fhorter  tail.  The  principal  of  thefe  is 
the  lynx,  the  name  by  which  the  animal  was  known  to 
iElian,  among  the  ancients  j and  to  all  our  old  Englifh 
writers  among  thofe  of  a more  modern  date.  This  name 
has  been  corrupted  by  the  Portuguefe  into  the  word  ouze ; 
and  this  corruption  has  been  adopted  by  Ray,  who  has  im- 
properly called*  this  animal  the  ounce , after  fome  of  the  fo- 
reign travellers.  The  firft  ftriking  diftinaion  between  the 
lynx,  and  all  thofe  of  the  panther  kind,  is  in  its  tail,  which  is 
at  leafl  half  as  fhort  in  proportion,  and  black  at  the  extre- 
mity. Its  fur  is  much  longer,  the  fpots  on  the  fkin  lefs  vw 
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Vid,  and  but  confufedly  mingled  with  the  reft.  Its  ears  are 
much  longer,  and  tipped  at  the  point  with  a black  tuft  of 
hair.  The  colour  round  the  eyes  is  white,  and  the  phyfi- 
Ognomy  more  placid  and  gentle.  Each  hair  of  this  animal 
is  of  three  different  colours*:  the  root  is  of  a greyifh  brown  5 
the  middle  red,  or  of  an  afh  colour ; and  the  ends  white. — 
This  whitenefs  at  the  ends  takes  up  fo  fmall  a part  of  the 
particular  hair,  that  it  does  not  prevent  us  from  feeing  the 
principal  colour,  which  is  that  in  the  middle  part ; fo  that 
it  only  makes  the  furface  of  the  body  appear  as  if  it  were  fil- 
tered over  : however,  the  hair  of  which  the  fpots  confivt  has 
no  white  at  the  ends,  and  at  the  roots  it  is  not  quite  fo  black 
as  the  other  part.  This  animal  is  not  above  the  fize  of  the 
ounce,  but  is  rather  ftronger  built,  and  it  has  but  twenty- 
eight  teeth  ; whereas  all  the  reft  of  the  cat  kind  already  men- 
tioned have  thirty. 

Another  animal  of  this  kind  is  called  the  siagush,  or,  as 
Mr.  Buffon  names  it,  the  caracal.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  refembles  the  lynx  in  fize,  in  form,  and 
even  in  the  (ingularity  of  being  tufted  at  the  tips  of  the  ears. 
However,  the  fiagufh  differs  in  not  being  mottled  as  the 
lynx  is  *,  its  fur,  or  rather  hair,  is  rougher  and  fhorter  ; its 
tail  is  rather  longer,  its  muzzle  more  lengthened  ; its  phyfi- 
ognomy  more  fierce,  and  its  nature  more  favage. 

The  third  and  laft  animal  that  need  be  mentioned  of  this 
kind,  is  that  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  serval,  and  which 
he  has  firft  deferibed.  It  is  a native  of  Malabar,  refembling 
the  panther  in  its  fpots,  but  the  lynx  in  the  fhortnefs  of  its 
tail,  in  its  fize,  and  in  its  ftrong  built  form. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  all  the  principal  diftindHcns  among  ani- 
mals of  the  panther  kind,  from  the  largeft  of  this  tribe  down 
to  the  domeftic  eat,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  thefe  fierce 
and  mifehievous  varieties.  In  all,  their  nature  feems  pretty 
much  the  fame  ; being  equally  fierce,  fubtle,  cruel,  and 
cowardly.  The  panther,  including  the  leopard  and  the 
jaguar,  or  American  panther,  as  they  are  the  largeft,  fo  alfo 
are  they  the  moft  dangerous  of  this  kind  ; for  the  whole 
race  of  cats  are  noxious  in  proportion  to  their  power  to  do 
mifehief.  They  inhabit  the  moft  torrid  latitudes  of  India, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  have  never  been  able  to  multiply 
beyond  the  torrid  zone.  They  are  generally  found  in  the 
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thickeft  and  the  mod  entangled  forefts,  and  often  near  it* 
mote  habitations,  where  they  watch  to  furprife  all  kinds  of 
domeftic  animals.  They  very  feldom  attack  man,  even  tho’ 
provoked  by  him  y they  rather  feem  defirous  of  finding  fafety 
by  flight,  or  by  climbing  trees,  at  which  they  are  very  ex- 
pert. " In  this  manner,  alfo,  they  often  purfue  their  prey  y 
and,  being  expert  at  feizing  it,  as  well  above  as  below,  they 
caufe  a vaft  deilruftion.  Of  all  other  animals,  thefe  are  the 
moft  fullen,  and,  even  to  a proverb,  untameable.  They  dill 
preferve  their  fierce  and  treacherous  fpirit ; and  at  thofe 
places  where  they  are  expofed  to  be  feen  among  others,  we 
often  obferve  that  while  their  keeper  is  familiar  with  the  lion 
or  the  bear,  yet  he  is  apprehenfive  of  the  large  panther,  and 
keeps  it  bound  with  the  fhorteft  chain. 

As  the  ounce  differs  from  thefe  in  figure  and  fize,  fo  alfo 
it  feems  to  differ  in  difpofition,  being  more  mild,  tra&able, 
and  tame.  Thefe  we  frequently  fee  as  harmlefs  and  inno- 
cent as  cats y and  there  is  one  at  prefent  in  the  Tower  with 
which  the  keeper  plays  without  the  fmalleft  apprehenfion.— 
I own  I was  not  a little  uneafy,  at  firft,  for  the  man,  when 
he  put  his  hand  through  the  bars,  and  called  the  animal  by 
its  name  y but  was  a good  deal  furprifed  to  fee  the  creature, 
which  one  might  fuppofe  irritated  by  long  confinement, 
come  gently  up  to  him,  ftroke  his  hand  with  its  face,  in  the 
manner  of  a cat,  and  teftrfy  the  utmoft  gentienefs  of  difpo- 
fition. The  ounce,  therefore,  is  remarkable  for  being  eafityj 
tamed  •,  and,  in  fatt,  it  is  employed  all  over  the  Ealt  for  the 
purpofes  of  hunting.  Not,  indeed,  but  that  panthers  them- 
ielves  are  fometimes  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but  they  are  ne- 
ver thoroughly  fubdued  like  the  former,  being  ufually 
brought  to  the  field  in  a carriage,  and  kept  chained  and 
caged  until  they  are  fhewn  the  gazelle,  or  the  leveret,  which 
is  their  prey.  This  they  purfue  rather  by  three  or  four 
great  fprings  than  by  running.  If  they  feize  it  by  this  hid- 
den effort,  it  finds  no  mercy  y but  if  it  efcapes  from  their 
firft  effort,  they  never  attempt  to  purfue,  and  appear  quite 
difappointed  and  confounded  at  their  mifchance.  It  fome- 
times happens  that  they  are  fo  much  enraged  at  it,,  that  they 
attack  even  their  employer,  and  his  only  refource  to  avoid 
their  fury  is  to  throw  thepa  feme  fmall  pieces  of  meat,  which, 
he  has  brought  with  hiUL  for  that  purpofe* 
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The  ounce,  however,  is  not  fo  dangerous ; and  is  treated 
Vith  more  confidence  and  familiarity.  It  is  ufually  brought 
to  the  field  hood-winked  behind  one  of  the  horfemen.  When 
the  game  appears,  the  ounce  is  inftantly  uncovered,  and 
(hewn  where  it  lies  5 upon  which  the  fierce  creature  darts 
like  an  arrow  to  the  place,  and  feizes  it  at  once,  or,  miffing 
it,  remains  motionlefs  on  the  $lace.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  retrieving  its  difgrace,  by  continuing  the  purfuit ; 
for,  although  it  bounds  with  great*  agility  than  moft  other 
animals,  yet  it  is  flow  and  awkwafc  in  running,  and  has  no 
means  of  finding  the  animal  it  purfies  by  the  fmell,  as  is 
common  among  thefe  of  the  dog  kind.  From  hence,  there- 
fore, it  appears  how  much  fuperior  th>  European  method 
of  hunting  is  'to  that  of  the  Afiatic  ; fin^  whatever  amufe- 
ment  this  exercife  affords  muft  arife  fron  tffie  continuance 
of  the  chafe,  and  from  the  flu&uation  o'  doubt  and  ex- 
pectation, which  raife  and  deprefs  the  pufuers  foy.  turns# 
All  this  an  Afiatic  hunter  is  deprived  of ; an  his  greateft 
pleafure  can  fcarcely  be  more  than  what  amon  us  \s  canec£ 
courftng , in  which  the  dog  purfues  the  animal- ajju-  fc^epS 
constantly  in  view. 

But  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  tha«-lt  ;s  from  cho*lce  thc 
Afiatics  ufe  this  method  of  f&fe ; forj  no  doubt,  were 
dogs  ferviceable  among  therras  they  are  in  Europe,  they 
would  be  employed  for  th'fame  purpofes.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  extreme  heatjt  the  tropical  climates  produces  fuch 
univerfal  putrefadju,  and  fends  up  fuch  various  and  power- 
ful fcents,  that  t]gS  are  at  firft  bewildered  in  the  chafe,  and 
at  laft  come  tOjfe  the  delicacy  of  their  fcent  entirely.  They 
are,  therefore  but  little  ufed  in  thofe  warm  countries  ; and 
what  could£hey  avail  in  places  where  almoft  every  other 
animal  of  ,he  foreft  is  ftronger  and  more  rapacious  ? The 
lion,  thejger,  the  panther,  and  the  ounce,  are  all  natural 
enemie'tQ  the  dog,  and  attack  him  wherever  he  appears 
with  tigovernable  fury.  The  breed,  therefore,  in  thofe 
places  would  quickly  be  deftroyed  ; fo  that  they  are  obliged 
to  hav  recourfe  to  thofe  animals  which  are  more  fitted  to 
lervehem  •,  and  thus  convert  the  ounce  to  thofe  purpofes 
for  \iich  dogs  are  employed  in  Europe. 

Te  catamountain,  or  ocelot,  is  one  of  the  fierceft, 
and,f0rits  fize,  one  of  the  moft  deftruaive  animals  in  thc 
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world.  It  is,  as  was  before  obferyed,  a native  of  Sontlu 
America,  and  by  no  means  capable  of  the  fame  education  a%^ 
the  ounce,  which  it  more  approaches  in  fize  than  in  difpofi- 
tion.  Two  of  thefe,  from  wh^m  Mr.  Buffon  has  taken  his 
defcription,  were  brought  oter  from  Carthagena,  and  ’ 
having  been  taken  from  the'dam  when  very  young,  were  , 
afterwards  fuckled  by  a bitcL  But,  before  they  were  three  * 
months  old,  they  had  ftre/gth  and  ingratitude  enough  to  , 
kill  and  devour  their  ni/fe.  Their  fucceeding  fiercenefs  1 
and  malignity  feemed  totorrefpond  with  their  firft  efforts  *,  ' 
for  no  arts  could  tam/  or  foften  their  natures  ; and  while 
they  continued  in  the/  cages,  they  ftill  teftified  an  unceafing 
difpofition  for  flaugl/er.  When  their  food  was  given  them, 
the  male  always  fe/ed  himfelf  before  the  female  ventured  to 
touch  a bit  \ and  /' was  not  till  he  was  fatisfied  that  the  other 
began.  In  thejAavage  ^ate>  thefe  animals  are,  ftill  more 
deftru'aive ; hfm  great  ftrength  and  agility,  they  very 
eafily  find  an<Pvertake  their  Prey>  which  they  purfue  among 
the  tops  of  tP  trees,  as  well  as  on  the  ground ; but  what 
renders  J,c&ill  more  niifchievous  is,  their  unceafing  ap- 
petite rather  foithe  blood  than  the  fleih  of  their  prey. 
They  fu/k  this  with  the  greateft  avidity,  but  frequently 
leave  thZ  carcafe  otherwikuntouched,  in  order  to  purfus 
other  animals  for  the  blood  iiFfe  manner.  They  generally 
continue  on  the  tops  of  trees,  /fig  our  wild  cats  ; where  they 
make  their  neft,  and  often  bring  ftfh  their  young.  When 
they  fpy  any  animal  they  can  mailer,  there  are  but  few 
in  the  foreft  but  what  are  inferior,  they  <*rt  down  upon  it 
with  inevitable  exadlnefs.  \ 

The  whole  tribe  of  animals  of  the  panther  ipd,  with  long 
tails,  are  chiefly  inhabitants,  as  was  faid,  of  the  orrid  zone  ; 
but  thofe  of  the  fhort  tailed  kind,  and  particular:  the  lynx, 
is  principally  found  in  the  cold  countries  that  areiordering 
on  the  pole.  The  lynx  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  north 
of  Germany,  Lithuania,  Mufcovy,  Siberia,  and  Nort  Ame- 
rica. Thofe  of  the  new  continent,  however,  are^athcr 
fmaller  than  in  Europe,  as  is  the  cafe  with  almoft  al  thc/r 
quadrupeds ; they  are  fomewhat  whiter  alfo,  but  in^er 
refpecls  there  is  fcavce  any  difference  to  be  found 
them*.  This  animal  has  been  called  by  fome  lupus 
rh/s,  or  a creature  compounded  between  a wolf  and  a ag/> 

* Buffon.  ' * 
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but  for  what  reafon  *is  hard  to  guefs ; it  no  way  refembles 
either  in  fhape  or  in  difpofition  In  its  nature,  it  exafily 
refembles  the  cat,  except  that,  being  bigger  and  nearly  two 
,feet  long,  it  is  bolder  and  fiercer.  Like  the  cat,  it  climbs 
trees,  and  feeks  its  prey  by  furprife ; like  the  cat  it  is  deli- 
cate and  cleanly,  covering  its  urine  with  its  paws  ; and  it 
refembles  the  wolf  in  nothing  except  its  cry,  which  often 
deceives  the  hunters,  and  induces  them  to  think  they  hear 
a wolf  and  not  a lynx.  Phis  animal  alfo  is  rather  more  de- 
licate than  the  cat ; and  after  having  once  feafted  upon  its 
prey,  will  never  return  to  it  again,  but  hunts  the  woods  for 
another.  From  hence  may  have  arifen  the  common  report 
of  the  lynx  having,  of  all  other  quadrupeds  the  fhorteft 
memory.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  idle  ftory  that  has 
been  propagated  of  it : as  of  its  feeing  with  fuch  perfpicuity, 
as  to  perceive  objects  through  walls  and  mountains  *,  as  of 
having  its  urindof  fuch  a quality,  as  to  harden,  and  become 
a precious  ftone ; with  feveral  others,  propagated  by  igno- 
rance or  impofture. 

The  siagush  and  the  serval  are  both  fo  like  all  the  reft, 
of  the  cat  kind  in  difpofition,  that  it  is  but  repeating  the 
fame  account  once  more  to  give  their  diftin<ft  hiftory.  As 
the  lynx  is  found  only  in  cold  countries,  fo  the  fiagufh  is  to 
be  met  with  only  in  the  warm  tropical  climates.  It  is  ufed, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ounce,  for  hunting  5 but  it  feems 
to  have  a property  which  the  other  has  not ; namely,  that 
of  being  able  to  overtake  its  prey  by  purfuing  it.  Whe- 
ther this  is  performed  by  having  a finer  fcent  than  the  former 
or  greater  fwiftnefs,  'we  are.  not  informed  ; being  only  told 
that  when  it  overtakes  either  the  gazelle  or  the  antelope,  it 
leaps  upon  their  backs,  and,  getting  forward  to  their  ihoul- 
ders,  fcratches  their  eyes  out,  by  which  means  they  become 
an  eafy  prey  to  the  hnnters.  Some  have  called  this  animal 
th z /ion's  provider  $ and  it  is  faid  that  when  it  calls  him  to 
purfue  his  prey,  its  voice  very  much  refembles  that  of  one 
man  calling  another  *.  From  hence  we  may  conjecture  that 
this  animal  purfues  its  prey  in  full  cry,  and  that  the  lion 
only  follows  to  partake  or  feize  the  fpoil.  The  fame  account 
is  given  alfo  of  the  jackal ; and  very  probably  it  may  be  true, 
not  only  of  thefe  animals,  but  of  fome  others,  fince  it  is 

* Thtvenor,  vol.  ii.  p.  ,14. 
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natural  enough  to  fuppofe  that  the  lion  will  purfue  whenever 
he  is  taught  to  difcover  his  prey. 

We  had  one  of  thefe  animals  a few  years  ago  fent  over 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  it  was  not  able  to  endure  the  change 
of  climate,  and  it  died  in  a very  (hort  time  after  it  was 
brought  to  the  To^rer.  Whether  confumed  by  difeafe  or 
not  I cannot  tell,  but  it  feemed  to  be  much  flenderer  than 
the  cat  or  the  lynx,  and  its  ears  were  much  longer ; how- 
ever, it  is  a very  ftrong  creature  for  its  fize,  and  has  been 
known  to  kill  a large  dog  in  {ingle  c6mbat  * : neverthelefs, 
it  is,  like  all  of  the  cat  kind,  except  the  lion,  remarkable 
for  its  cowardice,  and  will  never,  except  in  cales  of  necef- 
fity,  attack  an  animal  that  is  its  equal  in  flrength  or  activity. 
For  this  reafon,  when  brought  into  the  field,  and  put  upon 
a fervice  of  danger,  it  obfiinately  refufes,  and  is  alert  only 
in  the  purfuit  of  animals  that  are  too  feeble  for  refiftance,  or 
too  timid  to  exert  their  ftrength. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  this  rapacious  tribe,  we  per- 
ceive a fimilitude  in  the  manners  and  difpofitions  of  them 
all,  from  the  lion  to  the  cat.  The  fimilitude  of  their  inter- 
nal conformation,  is  ftill  more  exadb  > the  Ihortnefs  of  their 
inte Hines,  the  number  of  their  teeth,  and  the  ftrudbure  of 
their  paws,  The  firft  of  this  ciafs  is  the  lion,  diftinguilhable 
from  all  the  reft  by  his  ftrength,  his  magnitude,  and  his 
mane,  The  fecond  is  the  tiger,  rather  longer  than  the  lion, 
but  not  fo  tall,  and  known  by  the  {breaks  and  the  vivid 
beauty  of  its  robe  ; including  alfo  the  American  tiger  or 
cougar;  diftinguilhable  by  its  fize,  next  that  of  the  tiger, 
its  tawny  colour,  and  its  fpots.  The  third  is  the  panther 
and  the  leopard.  The  fourth  is  the  ounce,  not  fo  laige  as 
any  of  the  former,  fpotted  like  them,  but  diftinguilhable 
by  the  cream  coloured  ground  of  its  hair,  and  the  great 
length  of  its  tail,  being  above  the  length  of  its  body. 
The  fifth  is  the  catamountaih  or  tiger  cat,  lefs  than  the 
ounce,  but  differing  particularly  in  having  a fiiorter  tail, 
and  being  ftreaked  down  the  back  like  a tiger.  rThe  fixth 
is  the  (hort  tailed  kind  ; ‘ namely,  the  lynx,  of  the  fize 
of  the  former,  but  with  a fhort  tail  ftreaked,  and  the  tips  ol 
its  ears  tufted  with  black.  The  feventh  is  the  fiagufh,  dif- 
fering from  the  lynx  in  not  being  mottled  like  it,  in  not  be- 
ing fo  large,  and  in  having  the  ears  longer,  though  tipped 

* Buff qn. 
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with  olack,  as  before.  The  eighth  is  the  ferval,  refembling 
tne  lynx,  in  its  form,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  its  tail ; ftreaked 
alfo  like  it,  but  not  having  the  tips  of  its  ears  tufted.  Laftly, 
the  cat,  wild  and  tame,  with  all  its  varieties ; all  lefs  than 
any  of  the  former,  but,  like  them,  equally  infiduous,  rapa- 
cious, and  cruel. 

This  whole  race  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  formidable 
enemy  of  mankind  ; there  are  others  indeed  ftronger,  but 
they  are  gentle,  and  never  offer  injury  till  injured  : there 
are  others  more  numerous,  but  they  are  more  feeble,  and 
rather  look  for  fafety  by  hiding  from  man,  than  oppofing 
him.  Thefe  are  the  only  quadrupeds  that  make  good  their 
ground  againft  him ; and  which  may  be  faid  to  keep  fome 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  their  own  poffeffion.  How  many 
extenfive  countries  are  there  in  Africa,  where  the  wild 
beafts  are  fo  numerous,  that  man  is  deterred  from  living 
amongft  them  ; reludantly  giving  up  to  the  lion  and  the 
leopard,  extenfive  tradls,  that  feem  formed  only  for  his 
delight  and  convenience  ! 


CHAP.  II. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  DOG  KIND. 

THE  fecond  clafs  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  may  be 
denominated  thofe  of  the  dog  kind.  This  clafs  is  neither  fo 
numerous  nor  fo  powerful  as  the  former,  and  yet  neither 
fo. treacherous,  rapacious,  or  cowardly.  This  clafs  may  be 
principally  diftinguifhed  by  their  claws,  which  have  no 
iheath,  like  thofe  of  the  cat  kind,  but  (till  continue  at  the 
point  of  each  toe,  without  a capability  of  being  ftretched 
forward,  or  drawn  back.  The  nofe  alfo,  as  well  as  the  jaw, 
of  all  the  dog  kind,  is  longer  than  in  the  cat ; the  body  is,  in 
proportion,  more  ftrongly  made,  and  covered  with  hair  in- 
ftead  of  fur.  There  are  many  internal  diftin&ions  alfo ; 
as  in  the  inteftines,  which  are  much  longer  in  the  dog  kind* 
than  in  thofe  of  the  cat ; the  eye  is  not  formed  for  night 
vifion ; and  the  olfaftory  nerves  are  difFufed,  in  the  dog 
kinds,  upon  a very  extenfive  membrane  within  the  Ikull. 
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If  we  compare  the  natural  habitudes  of  this  clafs  with' 
the  former,  we  (hall  find  that  the  dog  kinds  are  not  fo 
folitary  as  thofe  of  the  cat,  but  love  to  hunt  in  company* 
and  encourage  each  other  with  their  mutual  cries.  In  this 
manner  the  dog  and  the  jackal  purfue  their  prey  5 and  the' 
wolf  and  fox,  which  are  of  this  kind,  though  more  folitary 
and  filent  among  us,  yet,  in  countries  where  lefs  perfecuted, 
and  where  they  can  more  fearlefs  difplay  their  natural  in- 
clinations, they  are  found  to  keep  together  in  packs,  and 
purfue  their  game  with  alternate  bowlings. 

Animals  of  the  dog  kind  want  fome  of  the  advantages  of 
the  cat  kind,  and  yet  are  poffeffed  of  others  in  which  the 
latter  are  deficient.  Upon  obferving  their  claws,  it  will 
cafily  be  perce.ived  that  they  cannot,  like  cats,  purfue  their 
prey  up  the  fides  of  a tree,  and  continue  the  chafe  among 
the  branches ; their  unmanageable  claws  cannot  flick  in 
the  bark,  and  thus  fupport  the  body  up  along  the  trunk,  as 
we  fee  the  cat  very  eafily  perform  : whenever,  therefore,' 
their  prey  flies  up  a tree  from  them,  they  can  only  follow 
it  with  their  eyes,  or  watch  its  motions  till  hunger  again 
brings  it  to  the  ground.  For  this  reafon,  the  proper  prey 
of  the  dog  kind,  are  only  thofe  animals,  that,  like  them- 
felves,  are  unfitted  for  climbing ; the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the 
gazelle,  or  the  roebuck/ 

As  they  are,  in  this  refpedl,  inferior  to  the  cat,  fo  they 
exce  d it  in  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  5 by  which  alone  they 
purfue  their  prey  with  certainty  of  fuccefs,  wind  it  through 
all  its  ma-zes,  and  tire  it  down  by  perfeverance.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  in  the  favage  flate,  that  their  prey  is  either 
too  much  diminifhed,  or  too  wary  to  ferve  for  a fufficient 
fupply.  In  this  cafe,  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  all  the 
dog  kinds  can  live  for  fome  time  upon  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which,  if  they  do  not  pleafe  the  appetite,  at  leaft  ferve  to 
■appeafe  their  hunger. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  the  dog  has  every  reafon  to  claim  the 
the  preference,  being  the  mofl  intelligent  of  all  known 
quadrupeds,  and  the  acknowledged  friend  of  mankind. 
The  dog  *f  independent  of  the  beauty  of  his  form,  his  vi- 
vacity, force,  and  fwiftnefs,  is  pedfeffed  of  all  thofe  internal 
qualifications  that  can  conciliate  the  afFedlions  of  man,  and 

* The  reft  of  this  defcriptich  of  the  dog  is  taken  from  Mr.  Buficn  : what 
I have  added,  is  marked  as  before. 
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ii^ake  the  tyrant  a prote&or.  A natural  (hare  of  courage, 
an  angry  and  ferocious  difpofition,  renders  the  dog,  in  Its 
iavage  ft  ate,  a formidable  enemy  to  all  other  animals  : but 
thefe  readily  give  way  to  very  different  qualities  in  the  do- 
meftic  dog,  whofe  ohly  ambition  feems  the  defire  to  pleafe  ; 
he  is  feen  to  come  crouching  along,  to  lay  his  force,  his 
courage,  and  all  his  ufeful  talents,  at  the  feet  of  his  matter; 
he  waits  his  orders,  to  which  he  pays  implicit  obedience; 
he  confults  his  looks,  and  a fmgie  glance  is  Sufficient  to  put 
him  in  motion ; he  is  more  faithful  even  than  the  moft  boatted 
among  men ; he  is  conftant  in  his  attentions,  friendly  with- 
out intereft,  and  grateful  for  the  flighted:  favors  ; much  more 
mindful  of  benefits  received,  than  injuries  offered ; he  is  not 
driven  off  by  unkindnefs ; he  (till  continues  humble,  fub- 
miffive,  and  imploring  ; his  only  hope  to  be  Serviceable,  his 
only  terror  to  diipleafe  ; he  licks  the  hand  that  has  been  juft 
lifted  to  ftrike  him,  and  at  laft  difarms  refentment,  by  fub- 
miffive  perfeverance. 

More  docile  than  man,  more  obedient  than  any  other  ani- 
mal, he  is  not  only  inftrufted  in  a fhort  time,  but  he  alfo 
conforms  to  the  difpofitions  and  the  manners  of  thofe  who 
command  him.  He  takes  his  tone  from  the  houfe  he  in- 
habits ; like  the  reft  of  the  domeftics,  he  is  difdainful  among 
the  great,  and  churliffi  among  clowns.  Always  affiduous  in 
ferving  his  mafter,  and  only  a friend  to  his  friends,  he  is  in- 
different to  all  the  reft,  and  declares  himfdf  openly  againft 
fuch  as  feem  to  be  dependent  like  himfelf.  He  knows  a beg- 
gar by  his  clothes,  by  his  voice,  or  his  geftures,  and  forbids 
flis  approach.  When  at  night  the  guard  of  the  Houfe  is  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  he  feems  proud  of  the  charge  ; he  con- 
tinues a watchful  centinel,  he  goes  his  rounds,  (cents  ftran- 
gers  at  a diftance,  and  gives  them  warning  of  his  being  up- 
on duty.  If  they  attempt  to  break  in  upon  his  territories, 
he  becomes  ‘more  fierce,  flies  at  them,  threatens,  fights,  and 
either  conquers  alone,  or  alarms  thofe  who  have  moft  in-  " 
tereft  in  coming  to  his  affiftance  ; however,  when  he  has 
conquered,  he  quietly  repofes  upon  the  fpoil,  and  abftains 
from  what  he  has  deterred  others  fromabufing ; giving  thus 
at  once  a leffon  of  courage,  temperance,  and  fidelity. 

From  hence  we  fee  of  what  importance  this  animal  is  to 
us  in  a ftate  of  Nature.  Suppofing,  for  a moment,  that  the 
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fpecies  had  not  exifted,  how  could  man,  without  the  affifU 
ance  of  the  dog,  have  been  able  to-  conquer,  tame,  and  re- 
duce to  fervitude,  every  other  animal  ? How  could  he  dif- 
cover,  chafe,  and  deftroy,  thofe  that  were  noxious  to  him  ? 
In  order  to  be  fecure,  and  to  become  mafter  of  all  Animated 
Nature,  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  begin  by  making  a friend 
of  a part  of  them  *,  to  attach  fuch  of  them  to  himfelf,  by 
kindnefs  and  carefles,  as  feem  fitted  for  obedience  and  active 
purfuit.  Thus  the  firft  art  employed  by  man,  was  in  con- 
ciliating the  favour  of  the  dog ; and  the  fruits  of  this  art 
were,  the  conquefl:  and  peaceable  pofiefiion  of  the  earth. 

The  generality  of  animals  have  greater  agility,  greater 
fwiftnefs,  and  more  formidable  arms,  from  Nature,  than  man  ; 
their  fenfes,  and  particularly  that  of  fmelling,  are  far  more 
perfeCt : the  having  gained,  therefore,  a new  affiftant, 
particularly  one  whofe  fcent  is  fo  exquifite  as  that  of  the 
dog,  was  the  gaining  a new  fenfe,  a new  faculty,  which 
before  was  wanting.  The  machines  and  inftruments  which 
we  have  imagined  for  perfecting  the  reft  of  the  fenfes,  do 
not  approach  to  that  already  prepared  by  Nature,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  find  out  every  animal,  though  unfeen , 
and  thus  deftroy  the  noxious,  and  ufe  the  ferviceable. 

The  dog,  thus  ufeful  in  himfelf,  taken  into  a participation 
of  empire,  exerts  a degree  of  fuperiority  over  all  animals 
that  require  human  protection.  The  flock  and  the  herd 
obey  his  voice  more  readily  even  than  that  of  the  fhepherd 
or  the  herdfman  ; he  conduCt  them,  guards  them,  keeps 
them  from  capricioufly  feeking  danger,  and  their  enemies  he 
confiders  as  his  own.  Nor  is  he  lefs  ufeful  in  the  purfuit  ; 
when  the  found  of  the  hornk  or  the  voice  of  the  humfman 
calls  him  to  the  field,  he  testifies  his  pleafure  by  every  little 
art,  and  purfues  with  perfeverance,  thofe  animals,  which, 
when  taken,  he  muft  not  expeCt  to  divide.  The  defire  of 
hunting  is  indeed  natural  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  mafter, 
fince  war  and  the  chafe  are  the  only  employment  of  favages. 
All  animals  that  live  upon  flefh  hunt  by  nature  ; the  lion 
and  the  tiger,  whofe  force  is  fo  great  that  they  are  fure  to 
conquer,  hunt  alone  and  without  art;  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
and  the  wild  dog,  hunt  in  packs,  afiift  each  other,  and 
partake  the  fpoil.  But  when  education  has  perfected  this 
talent  in  the  domeftic  dog,  when  he  has  been  taught  by  man 
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to  reprefs  his  ardour,  to  meafure  his  motions,  and  not  to 
exhauft  his  force  by  too  fudden  an  exertion  of  it,  he  then 
hunts  with  method,  and  always  with  fuccefs. 

“ Although  the  wild  dog,  fuch  as  he  was  before  he  came 
under  rhe  protection  of  mankind,  is  at  prefent  utterly  un- 
known, no  fuch  animal  being  now  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  yet  there  are  many  that,  from  a domdlic  Hate, 
have  turned  favage,  and  entirely  purfue  the  didhates  of  Na- 
ture.In  thofe  deferted  and  uncultivated  countries  where 
the  dog  is  found  wild,  they  feem  entirely  to  partake  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  wolf  they  unite  in  large  bodies,  and  at- 
tack the  moft  formidable  animals  of  the  foreft,  the  cougar, 
the  panther,  and  the  bifon.  In  America,  where  they  were 
originally  brought  by  the  Europeans,  and  abandoned  by  their 
matters,  they  have  multiplied  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they 
fpread  in  packs  over  the  whole  country,  attack  all  other  ani- 
mals, and  even  man  himfelf  does  not  pafs  without  infult. 
They  are  there  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  ail  other  car- 
nivorous animals,  and  killed  wherever  they  happen  to  come: 
however,  they  are  eafily  tamed:  when  taken  home,  and 
treated  with  kindnefs  and  lenity,  they  quickly  become  fub- 
miffive  and  familiar,  and  continue  faithfully  attached  to 
their  matters.  Different  in  this  from  the  wolf  or  the  fox, 
who,  though  taken  never  fo  young,  are  gentle  only  while 
cubs,  and,  as  they  grow  older,  give  themfelyes  up  to  their 
natural  appetites  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  In  fhort,  it  may  be 
aliened,  that  the  dog  is  the  only  animal  whofe  fidelity  is  un- 
ihaken  j the  only  one  who  knows  his  matter,  and  the  friends 
of  the  family  \ the  only  one  who  inftantly  diftinguifhes  a 
ftranger  \ the  only  one  whq  knows  his  name,  and  anfwers  to 
the  domeftic  call  \ the  only  one  who  feems  to  underftand  the 
nature  of  fubordination,  and  feeks  afiiftance ; the  only  one 
who,  when  he  miffes  his  matter,  tettifies  his  lofs  by  his  com- 
plaints ; the  only  one  who,  carried  to  a diftant  place,  can 
find  the  way  home  ; the  only  one  whofe  natural  talents  are 
evident,  and  whofe  education  is  always  fuccefsful. 

In  the  fame  manner,  as  the  dog  is  of  the  moft  complying 
difpofition,  fo  alfo  is  it  the  moft  fufceptible  of  change  in  its 
form  ; the  varieties  of  this  animal  being  too  many  for  even 
the  moft  careful  defcriber  to  mention.  The  climate,  the 
food,  and  the  education,  all  make  ftrong  impreffions  upon 
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the  animal,  and  produce  alterations  in  its  fhape,  its  colour, 
its  hair,  its  fize,  and  in  every  thing  but  its  nature.  The 
fame  dog,  taken  from  one  climate,  and  brought  to  another, 
feems  to  become  another  animal;  but  different  breeds  areas 
much  feparated,  to  all  appearance,  as  any  two  animals  the 
moft  diftinCt  in  Nature.  Nothing  appears  to  continue  con- 
flant  with  them,  but  their  internal  conformation  ; different 
in  the  figure  of  the  body,  in  the  length  of  the  nofe,  in  the 
fhape  of  the  head,  in  the  length  and  the  direction  of  the 
cars  and  tail,  in  the  colour,  the  quality,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  hair  ; in  fhort.,  different  in  every  thing  but  that  make 
of  the  parts  which  ferve  to  continue  the  fpecies,  and  keep 
the  animal  diftinCt  from  all  others,  it  is  this  peculiar  corn- 
formation,  this  power  of  producing  an  animal  that  tan  re- 
produce, that  marks  the  kind,  and  approximates  forms  that 
at  firft  fight  feem  never  made  for  conjunction.  ,v 

From  this  fingle  confederation,  therefore,  we  may  at  once 
pronounce  all  dogs  to  be  of  one  kind  ; but  which  of  them  is 
the  original  of  all  the  refl,  which  of  them  is  the  favuge  dog 
from  whence  fuch  a variety  of  defendants  have  come  down, 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine.  We  may  eafily,  indeed,  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  thofe  animals  which  are  under  the  influence 
of  man,  are  fubjeCt  to  great  variations.  Such  as  have  been 
fufliciently  independent,  fo  as  to  choofe  their  own  climate; 
their  own  nourifhment,  and  to  purfue  their  own  habitudes; 
preferve  the  original  marks  of  Nature,  without  much  devia- 
tion ; and  it  is  probable,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  is  even  at  this 
day  very  well  reprefented  in  their  defendants.  But  fuch  as 
man  has  fubdued,  tranfported  from  one  climate  to  another, 
controlled  in  their  mariner  of  living,  and  their  food,  have 
moft  probably  been  changed  alfo  in  their  forms ; particularly 
the  dog  has  felt  thefe  alterations  more  ftrongly  than  any  other 
of  the  domeftic  kinds  ; for  living  more  like  man,  he  may  be 
thus  faid  to  live  more  irregularly  alfo,  and,  confequently, 
muft  have  felt  all  thofe  changes  that  fuch  variety  would  na- 
turally produce.  Some  other  caufs  alfo  may  be  aftignecl 
for  this  variety  in  the  fpecies  of  the  dog  : as  he  is  perpetually 
under  the  eye  of  his  mafter,  when  accident  has  produced 
any  fingularity  in  its  productions,  man  ufes  all  his  art  to 
continue  this  peculiarity  unchanged  ; either  by  breedings 
from  fuch  as  had  thofe  fingularities,  or  by  deftroying  fuchl 
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as  happened  to  want  them;  befides,  as  the  dog  produces 
much  more  frequently  than  fome  other  animals*  and  lives  a 
ihorter  time,  fo  the  chance  for  its  varieties  will  be  offered  in 
greater  proportion. 

But  which  is  the  original  animal,  and  which  the  artificial 
or  accidental  variety,  is  a queftion  which,  as  was  faid,  is 
not  eafily  refolved.  If  the  internal  ftruCture  of  dogs  of  dif- 
ferent forts  be  compared  with  each  other,  it  will  be  found, 
except  in  point  of  fize,  that  in  this  reipecl  they  are  exactly 
the  fame.  This,  therefore,  affords  no  criterion.  If  other 
animals  be  compared  with  the  dog  internally,  the  wolf  and 
the  fox  will  be  found  to  have  the  moll  perfect  refembhmee ; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  dog,  which  moft  nearly 
refembles  the  wolf  or  the  fox  externally,  is  the  original  ani- 
mal of  its  kind  : for  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  as  the  dog 
moft  nearly  refembles  them  internally,  fo  he  may  be  near 
them  in  external  refemblance  alfo,  except  where  art  or  ac- 
cident has  altered  his  form.  This  being  fuppofed,  if  we 
look  among  the  number  of  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  dog, 
we  {hall  not  find  one  fo  like  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  as  that 
which  is  called  the  jhepherd's  deg.  This  is  that  dog  with 
long  coarfe  hair  on  all  parts  except  the  nofe,  pricked  ears, 
and  a long  nofe,  which  is  common  enough  among  us,  and 
receives  his  name  from  being  principally  ufed  in  guarding 
and  attending  on  flieep.  This  feems  to  be  the  primitive  ani- 
mal of  his  kind  ; and  we  fhall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  if  we  attend  to  the  different  characters  which  cli- 
mate produces  in  this  animal,  and  the  different  races  of  dogs 
which  are  propagated  in  every  country : and,  in  the  firfl 
place,  if  we  examine  thofe  countries  which  are  ftill  favage, 
or  but  half  civilized,  where  it  is  moft  probable  the  dog;,  like: 
his  mafter,  has  received  but  few  imprelfions  from  Art,  we  fhall 
find  the  fhepherd’s  dog,  or  one  very  like  him,  ftill  prevailing 
amongft  them.  The  dogs  that  have  run  wild  in  America,  and 
in  Congo,  approach  this  form.  The  dog  of  Siberia^  Lapland, 
and  Iceland,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Madagascar,  Ma- 
dura, Calicut,  and  Malabar,  have  all  a long  nofe,  pricked  ears, 
and  refemble  the  fhepherd’s  dog  very  nearly.  In  Guinea,  the 
dog  very  fpeedily  takes  this  form  ; for,  at  the  fecond  or  third 
generation,  the  animal  forgets  to  bark,  his  ears  and  his  tail  be- 
came pointed,  and  his  hair  drops  off,  while  a coarfer,  thinner 
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kind  comes  in  the  place.  This  fort  of  dog  is  alfo  to  be  found 
in  the  temperate  climates  in  great  abundance,  particularly 
among  thofe  who,  preferring  ufefulnefs  to  beauty,  employ 
an  animal  that  requires  very  little  inftruction  to  be  fer- 
viceable.  Notwithstanding  this  creature’s  deformity,  his 
melancholy  and  favage  air,  he  is  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
his  kind  in  inftinct  ; and  without  any  teaching,  naturally 
takes  to  tending  flocks,  with  an  afliduity  and  vigilance  that 
at  once  aftonifhes,  and  yet  relieves  his  mafter. 

In  more  polifhed  and  civilized  places,  the  dog  feems  to 
partake  of  the  univerfal  refinement ; and,  like  the  men, 
becomes  more  beautiful,  more  majeftic,  and  more  capable 
of  affirming  an  education  foreign  to  his  nature.  The  dogs  of 
Albany,  of  Greece,  of  Denmark,  and  of  Ireland,  are  larger 
and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  any  other  kind.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Italy,  the  dogs  are  off  various  kinds, 
like  the  men ; and  this  variety  feems  formed  by  eroding 
the  breed  of  fuch  as  are  imported  from  various  climates. 

The  fhepherd’s  dog  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  the 
primitive  ftock  from  whence  thefe  varieties  are  all  derived. 
He  makes  the  Item  of  that  genealogical  tree  which  has  been 
branched  out  into  every  part  of  the  world.  This  animal 
ftill  continues  pretty  nearly  in  its  original  ftate  among  the 
poor  in  temperate  climates  *,  being  tranfported  into  'the 
colder  regions,  he  grows  lefs  and  more  ugly  among  the  Lap- 
lahders  ; but  becomes  more  perfect  in  Iceland,  Ruftia,  and 
Siberia,  where  the  climate  is  lefs  rigorous,  and  the  people 
more  civilized.  Whatever  differences  there  may  be  among 
the  dogs  of  thefe  countries,  they  are  not  very  considerable, 
as  they  have  all  ftraight  ears,  long  and  thick  hair,  a favage 
afpedt,  and  do  not  bark  either  fo  often  or  fo  loud  as  dogs  of 
the  more  cultivated  kind. 

The  fhepherd’s  dog,  tranfported  into  the  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  among  people  entirely  civilized,  fuch  as  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  will  be  diverted  of  his  favage  air* 
his  pricked  ears,  his  rough,  long,  and  thick  hair,  and  from 
rhe  fingle  influence  of  climate  and  food  alone,  will  become 
either  a riiatin,  a maftiff,  or  a hound.  Thefe  three  feerr* 
the  immediate  defeendants  of  the  former,  and  from  them 
the  other  varieties  are  produced. 
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The  Hound,  the  Harrier,  and  the  Beagle,  feem  all  of 
the  fame  kind  ; for  although  the  bitch  is  covered  but  by  one 
of  them,  yet  in  her  litters  are  found  puppies  refembling 
all  the  three.  This  animal,  tranfported  into  Spain  or  Bar- 
bary, where  the  hair  of  all  quadrupeds  becomes  foft  and 
long,  will  be  there  converted  into  the  land-fpanniel,  and  the 
water-fpaniel,  and  thefe  of  different  fizes. 

The  Grey  Matin  Hound,  which  is  in  the  lecond  branch, 
tranfported  to  the  north,  becomes  the  great  Danifh  dog* 
and  this,  fent  into  the  fouth,  becomes  the  grey-hound,  of 
different  fizes.  The  fame,  tranfported  into  Ireland,  the 
Ukraine,  Tartary,  Epirus,  and  Albania,  becomes  the  great 
wolf  dog,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Irifh  wolf  dog. 

Mastiff,  which  is  the  third  branch,  and  chiefly  a native 
of  England,  when  tranfported  into  Denmark,  becomes  the 
little  Danifh  dog ; and  this  little  Danifh  dog,  fent  into  the 
tropical  and  warm  climates,  becomes  the  animal  called  the 
Turkish  dog,  without  hair.  All  thefe  races,  with  their  va- 
rieties, are  produced  by  the  influence  of  climate,  joined  to 
the  different  food,  education,  and  fhelter,  which  they  have 
received  among  mankind.  All  other  kinds  may  be  con-* 
fidered  as  mongrel  races,  produced  by  the  concurrence  of 
thefe,  and  found  rather  by  croffing  the  breed  than  by  at- 
tending to  the  individual.  C£  As  thefe  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  very  different  in  different  countries,  it  would  be  al- 
moil  enulefs  to  mention  the  whole  ; befides,  nothing  but 
experience  can  afcertain  the  reality  of  thefe  conjectures  al- 
though they  have  fo  much  the  appearance  of  probability ; 
and  until  that  gives  more  certain  information,  we  muft  be 
excufed  from  entering  more  minutely  into  the  fubject. 

“ With  regard  to  the  dogs  of  our  country  in  particular, 
the  varieties  are  very  great,  and  the  number  every  day  in- 
creafing.  And  this  muft  happen  in  a country  fo  open  by 
commerce  to  all  others,  and  where  wealth  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce capricious  predile&ion.  Here  the  uglieft  and  the  mo  ft 
ufelefs  of  their  kinds  will  be  entertained  merely  for  their 
Angularity  j and,  being  imported  only  to  be  looked  at,  they 
will  lofe  even  that  fmall  degree  of  fagacity  which  they 
poffeffed  .in  their  natural  climates.  From  this  importation 
of  foreign  ufelefs  dogs,  our  own  native  breed  is,  I am  in- 
formed, greatly  degenerated,  and  the  varieties  now  to  be 
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found  in  England  much  more  numerous  than  they  were 
in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Dodlor  Caius  at- 
tempted their  natural  hidory.  Some  of  thefe  he  mentions 
are  no  longer  to  be  found  among'  us,  although  many  have 
fince  been  introduced,  by  no  means  fo  fervicea'ble  as  thofe 
which  have  been  differed  to  decay. 

cc  He  divides  the  whole  race  into  three  kinds*  The  fird 
is,  the  generous  kind,  which  confids  of  the  terrier,  the 
harier,  and  the  blood-nound ; the  gaze-hound,  the  grey- 
hound, the  leymmer,  and  the  tumbler  ; all  thefe  are  ufed 
for  hunting.  Then  the  fpaniel,  the  fetter,  and  the  water- 
fpaniel,  or  finder,  were  ufed  for  fowling',  arid  the  fpa- 
niel gentle,  or  lap-dog,  for  amufement.  The  fecOnd  is 
the  farm  kind  ; confiding  of  the  fhepherd’s  dog  and  the 
madiff.  And  the  third  is  the  mongrel  kind  ; confiding  of 
the  wappe,  the  turnfpit  and  the  dancer.  To  thefe  varieties 
we  may  add  at  prefent,  the  bull-dog,  the  Dutch  madiff,  the 
harlequin,  the  pointer,  and  the  Dane,  with  a variety  of  lap- 
dogs,  which,  as  they  are  perfectly  ufelefs,  may  be  confidered 
as  unworthy  of  a name. 

“The  Terrier  is  a fmall  kind  of  hound *,  with  rough 
hair,  made  ufe  of  to  force  the  fox  or  the  badger  out  of  their 
holes ; or  rather  to  give  notice,  by  their  barking,  in  what 
part  of  their  kennel  the  fox  or  badger  refides,  when  the 
fportfrnen  intend  to  dig  them  out. 

“ The  Harier,  as  well  as  the  beagle  and  the  fox-hound 
are  ufed  for  hunting ; of  all  other  animals,  they  have  the 
quicked  and  mod  didinguilhing  fenfe  of  fmelling.  The 
properly  breeding,  matching,  and  training  thefe,  make  up 
the  bufinefs  of  many  men’s  lives. 

“ The  Blood-hound  was  a dog  of  great  ufe,  and  in  high 
edeem  among  our  ancedors.  Its  employ  was  to  recover 
any  game 'that  had  efcaped  from  the  hunter, or  had  been  killed, 
and  dolen  out  of  the  fored.  But  it  was  dill  more  employed 
in  hunting  thieves  and  robbers  by  their  footdeps.  At  that 
time,  "when  the  country  was  lefs  peopled  than  at  prefent, 
and  when,  confequently,  the  footdeps  of  one  man  were  lefs> 
eroded  and  obliterated  by  thofe  of  others,  this  animal  was  very 
ferviceable  in  fuch  purfuits  \ but  at  prefent,  when  the  country 
is  every  where  peopled,  this  variety  is  quite  worn  out ; pro- 
bably becaufe  it  was  found  of  lefs  fervice  than  formerly. 

* Eritifli  Zoology. 
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<c  The  gaze-hound  hunted,  like  our  grey-hounds,  by  the 
eye  and  not  by  the  fcent.  It  chafed  indifferently  the  fox, 
hare,  or  buck.  It  would  fele£l  from  the  herd  the  fatted 
and  faireft  deer,  purfue  it  by  the  eye,  and  if  loft  recover  it 
again  with  amazing  fagacity.  This  fpecies  is  now  loft  or 
unknown  among  us. 

The  Grey-hound  is  very  well  known  at  prefent,  and 
was  formerly  held  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  it  was  the  pecu- 
liar companion  of  a gentleman  ; who,  in  the  times  of  femi- 
barbarifm,  was  known  by  his  horfe,  his  hawk,  and  his 
grey-hound.  Perfons  under  a certain  rank  of  life  are  for- 
bidden, by  fome  late  game-laws,  from  keeping  this  ani- 
mal ; wherefore,  to  difguife  it  the  better,  they  cut  off  its 
tail. 

“ The  Leymmer  is  a fpecies  now  unknown  to  us.  It 
hunted  both  by  fcent  and  fight,  and  was  led  in  a leyme  or 
thong,  from  whence  it  received  its  name. 

“ The  Tumbler  was  lefs  than  the  hound,  more  fcraggy, 
and  had  pricked  ears  ; fo  that  by  the  defcription  it  feems  to 
anfwer  to  the  modern  lurcher.  This  took  its  prey  by  mere 
cunning,  depending  neither  on  the  goodnefs  of  its  nofe  nor 
its  fwiftnefs.  If  it  came  into  a warren,  it  neither  barked 
nor  ran  on  the  rabbits m,  but,  feemingly  inattentive,  ap- 
proached fufficiently  near  till  it  came  within  reach,  and  then 
feized  them  by  a fudden  fpring. 

“ The  Land  Spaniel,  which  probably  had  its  name  from 
Spain,  where  it  might  have  acquired  the  foftnefs  of  its  hair, 
is  well  known  at  prefent.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
kind ; namely,  the  Slater,  ufed  in  hawking  to  fpring  the 
game  *,  and  the  Setter,  that  crouches  down  when  it  fcents 
the  birds,  till  the  net  be  drawn  over  them.  I have  read 
fome  where  that  the  famous  poet,  Lord  Surry,  was  the  firft 
who  taught  dogs  to  fet ; it  being  an  amufement  to  this  day 
Only  known  in  England. 

“ The  Water  Spaniel  was  another  fpecies  ufed  in  fowling. 
This  feems  to  be  the  moft  docile  of  all  the  dog  kind ; and 
this  docility  is  particularly  owning  to  his  natural  attachment 
to  man.  Many  other  kinds  will  not  bear  correction  *,  but 
this  patient  creature,  though  very  fierce  to  ftrangers,  feems 
unalterable  in  his  affections ; and  blows  and  ill  ufage  feem. 
only  to  increafe  his  regard. 
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*€  The  Lap-dog,  at  the  time  of  Doclor  Caius,  was  of 
Maitefe  breed  *,  at  prefent  it  comes  from  different  coun- 
tries ; in  general,  the  more  awkward  or  extraordinary  thefe 
are,  the  more  they  are  prized. 

•c  The  Shepherd’s  dog  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
as  for  the  maftiff  he  is  too  common  to  require  a defcription. 
Doclor  Caius  tells  us,  that  three  of  thefe  were  reckoned 
a match  for  a bear,  and  four  for  a lion.  However,  we  are 
told  that  three  of  them  overcame  a lion  in  the  time  of  King 
James  the  firft  ; two  of  them  being  difabled  in  the  combat, 
the  third  obliged  the  lion  to  feek  for  fafety  by  flight. 

<c  As  to  the  laft  divifion,  namely,  of  the  Wappe,  the 
Turn fp it,  and  the  Danger,  thefe  were  mongrels,  of  no 
certain  fhape,  and  made  ufe  of  only  to  alarm  the  family,  or, 
being  taught  a variety  of  tricks,  were  carried  about  as  a 
fhew. 

“ With  regard  to  tliofe  of  later  importation,  the  Bull- 
dog, as  Mr.  Buffon  fuppofes,  is  a breed  between  the  fmall 
Dane  and  the  Englifh  maftiff.  The  large  Dane  is  the  talleft 
dog  that  is  generally  bred  in  England  It  is  fomewhat  be- 
tween a maftiff  and  a grey-hound  in  fhape,  being  more  (lender 
than  the  one  and  much  ftronger  than  the  other.  They  are 
chiefly  ufed  rather  for  fhew  than  fervice,  being  neither 
good  in  the  yard'  nor  the  field.  The  higheft  are  moft 
efteemed  ; and  they  generally  cut  off  their  ears  to  improve 
their  figure,  as  fome  abfurdly  fuppofe.  The  harlequin  is 
not  much  unlike  the  fmall  Dane,  being  an  ufelefs  animal, 
fomewhat  between  an  Italian  grey-hound  and  a Dutch 
maftiff.  To  thefe  feveral  others  might  be  added,  fuch  as 
the  pug-dog,  the  black  breed,  and  the  pointer  ; but,  in  fa&y 
the  varieties  are  fo  numerous  as  to  fatigue  even  the  moft 
ardent  curicfity.” 

Of  thefe  of  the  foreign  kinds,  I fhall  mention  only  three, 
which  are  more  remarkable  than  any  of  the  reft.  The  Lion 
Dog  greatly  refembles  that  animal,  in  miniature,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  name.  The  hair  of  the  fore-part  of 
its  body  is  extremely  long,  while  that  of  the  hinder  part  is 
as  fhort.  The  nofe  is  fhort,  the  tail  long,  and  tufted  at  the 
point,  fo  that  in  all  thefe  particulars  it  is  entirely  like  the 
lion.  However,  it  differs  very  much  from  that  fierce  animal 
in  nature  and  difpofition,  being  one  of  the  fmaHeft  animals 
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of  its  kind,  extremely  feeble,  timid,  and  inactive.  It  comes 
originally  from  Malta,  where  it  is  found  fo  fmall,  that 
women  carry  it  about  in  their  fleeves. 

That  animal  falfely  called  the  Turkijh  dog , differs  greatly 
from  the  reft  of  the  kind,  in  being  entirely  without  hair. — 
The  Ikin,  which  is  perfe&ly  bare,  is  of  a tlefh-colour,  with 
brown  fpots  ; and  their  figure,  at  firft  view,  is  rather  dif- 
gufling.  Thefe  feem  to  be  of  the  fmall  Danifh  breed, 
brought  into  a warm  climate,  and  there,  by  a fucceffion  of 
generations,  diverted  of  their  hair.  For  this  reafon,  they 
are  extremely  chilly,  and  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  our 
climate  ; and  even  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  they  continue  to 
fhiver  as  we  fee  men  in  a frofty  day..  Their  fpots  are 
brown,  as  was  faid,  well-marked,  and  eafily  diftinguifhable 
in  fummer,  but  in  the  cold  of  winter  they  entirely  difappear. 
They  are  called  the  Turkifh  breed,  although  brought  from  a 
much  warmer  climate ; for  fome  of  them  have  been  known 
to  come  from  the  warmeft  parts  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

“ The  laft  variety,  and  the  moft  wonderful  of  all  that  I 
fhall  mention,  is  the  Great  Irifh  Wolf  Dog,  that  may  be 
confidered  as  the  firft  of  the  canine  fpecies.  This  animal, 
which  is  very  rare,  even  in  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  rather  kept  for  {hew  than  ufe, 
there  being  neither  wolves  nor  any  other  formidable  beafts 
of  prey  in  Ireland,  that  feem  to  require  fo  powerful  an  anta- 
gonift.  The  wolf  dog  is  therefore  bred  up  in  the  houfes  of 
the  great,  or  fuch  gentlemen  as  choofe  to  keep  him  as  a cu- 
riofity,  being  neither  good  for  hunting  the  hare,  the  fox,  or 
the  flag,  and  equally  unferviceable  as  a houfe-dog.  Never- 
thelefs  he  is  extremely  beautiful  and  majeftie  to  appear- 
ance, being  the  greateft  of  the  dog  kind  to  be  feen  in  the 
world.  The  largeft  of  thofe  I have  feen,  and  I have  feen 
above  a dozen,  was  about  four  feet  high,  or  as- tall  as  a calf 
of  a year  old.  He  was  made  extremely  like  a greyhound, 
but  rather  more  robuft,  and  inclining  to  the  figure  of  the 
French  matin,,  or  the  great  Dane.  His  eye  was  mild,  his 
colour  white,  and  his  nature  feemed  heavy  and  phlegmatic. 
This  I afcribed  to  his  having  been  bred  up  to  a fize  beyond 
his  nature  ; for  we  fee  in  man,  and  all  other  animals,  that 
fuch  as  are  overgrown  are  neither  fo  vigorous  nor  alert  as 
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thofe  of  more  moderate  ftature.  The  greatefl  pains  fiav£ 
been  taken  with  thefe  to  enlarge  the  breed,  both  by  food 
and  matching.  This  end  was  effectually  obtained,  indeed, 
for  the  fize  was  enormous*,  but,  as  it  feemed  to  me,  at  the 
expence  of  the  animal's  fiercenefs,  vigilance,  and  fagacity. — * 
However,  I was  informed  otherwife  *,  the  gentlemen  who 
bred  them  alluring  me  that  a maftiff  would  be  nothing  when 
oppofcd  to  one  of  them,  who  generally  feized  their  antago- 
nift  by  the  back  : he  added,  that  they  would  worry  th£ 
ftronyeft  bull-dogs,  in  a few  minutes,  to  death.  But  this 
ftrength  did  not  appear  either  in  their  figure  or  their  incli- 
nations ; they  feemed  rather  more  timid  than  the  ordinary 
race  of  dogs  ; and  their  fkin  was  much  thinner,  and  confe- 
quently  lefs  fitted  for  combat.  Whether,  with  thefe  difad- 
vantages  they  were  capable,  as  I was  told,  of  fihgly  coping 
with  bears,  others  may  determine  *,  however,  they  have  but 
few  opportunities,  in  their  own  country,  of  exerting  their 
ilrength,  as  all  wild  carnivorous  animals  there  are  only  of 
the  vermin  kind.  Mr.  BufFon  feems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
thefe  are  the  true  Molofhan  dogs  of  the  ancients  *,  he  gives 
no  reafon  for  this  opinion  *,  and,  I am  apt  to  think,  it  ill- 
grounded.  Not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a tedious  critical 
difquifition,  which  X have  all  along  avoided,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve,  that  Nemefianus,  in  giving  directions  for 
the  choice  of  a bitch,  advifes  to  have  one  of  Spartan  or  Mo- 
loffian  breed  *,  and,  among  feveral  other  perfeCf  ions,  he  fays, 
that  the  ears  fhould  be  dependent,  and  fluctuate  as  fhe  runs*. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  Irifh  wolf- 
dog,  whofe  ears  refemble  thofe  of  the  greyhound,  and  are 
far  from  fluctuating  with  the  animal's  motions.  But  of 
whatever  kinds  thefe  dogs  may  be,  whether  known  among 
the  ancients,  or  whether  produced  by  a later  mixture,  they 
are  now  almoft  quite  worn  away,  and  are  very  rarely  to 
be  met  with  even  in  Ireland.  If  carried  to  other  countries, 
they  foon  degenerate  ; and  even  at  home,  unlefs  great  Care 
be  taken,  they  quickly  alter.  They  were  once  employed  in 
clearing  the  ifland  of  wolves,  which  infefted  it  in  great 

* Elige  tunc  curfu  facilem,  facilemque  recurfu, 

In  Lacedfflmonio  natam  feu  rure  Mcloffo— 

Renibus  amp'a  faiis  validis,  didudtaque  coxas 

tuique  niaiis  rr.ollcs  fiaitent  in  curfibus  aure*.  ?:*mesian. 
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plenty;  but  tKefe  being,  deftroyed,  the  dogs  alfo  are  wearing 
away,  as  if  Nature  meant  to  blot  out  the  fpecies,  when  they 
had  no  longer  any  Cervices  to  perform. 

“ In  this  manner  feveral  kinds  of  animals  fade  from  the 
face  cf  Nature,  that  were  once  well  known,  but  are  now 
feen  no  longer.  The  enormous  elk  cf  the  fame  kingdom, 
that,  oy  its  horns,  couid  not  have  been  lefs  than  eleven  feet 
high,  the  wolf,  and  even  the  wolf-dog,  are  extintt,  or  only- 
continued  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prove  their  former  plenty 
and  exiftence.  From  hence,  it  is  probable,  that  many  of 
the  nobler  kinds  of  dogs,  of  which  the  ancients  have  given 
us  fuch  beautiful  defcriptions,  are  now  utterly  unknown  5 
imce  among  the  whole  breed  we  have  not  one  that  will  ven- 
ture to  engage  the  lion  or  the  tiger  in  (ingle  cofnbat.— 
The  Englifh  bull-dog  is  perhaps  the  braveft  of  the  kind ; 
but  what  are  his  mod  boatted  exploits  to  thofe  mentioned  of 

the  Epirotic  dogs  by  Pliny,  or  the  Indian  dogs  by  iElian 

The  latter  gives  us  a defcription  of  a combat  between  a dog 
and  a lion,  which  I will  take  leave  to  tranflate, 

“ When  Alexander  was  purfuing  his  conquefts  in  India, 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  that  country  was  defirous  pf 
ihewing  him  the  value  of  the  dogs  which  his  country  pro- 
duced. Bringing  his  dog  into  the  king’s  prefence,  he  or- 
dered a flag  to  be  let  loofe  before  him,  which  the  dog 
defpifed  as  an  unworthy  enemy,  remained  quite  regardlefs 
of  the  animal,  and  never  once  ftirred  from  his  place.  His 
matter  then  ordered  a wild  boar  to  be  fet  out ; but  the  do<r 
thought  even  this  a defpicable  foe,  and  remained  calm  and 
regardlefs  as  before.  He  was  next  tried  with  a bear;  but 
ttill  defpifing  his  enemy,  he  only  waited  for  an  objeft  more 
worthy  of  his  courage  and  his  force.  At  laft  they  brought 
forth  a tremendous  lion,  and  then  the  dog  acknowledged  his 
antagonift,  and  prepared  for  combat.  He  inftantly  difco* 
vered  a degree  of  ungovernable  ardour ; and,  flying  at  the 
hon  with  fury,  feized  him  by  the  throat,  and  totally  dis- 
abled him  from  refiftance.  Upon  this,  the  Indian,  who  was 
defirous  of  furprifmg  the  king,  and  knowing  the  conftancy  and 
bravery  of  his  dog,  ordered  his  tail  to  be  cut  off;  which  was 
eafily  performed  as  the  bold  animal  was  employed  in  holding 
the  lion.  He  next  ordered  one  of  his  legs  to  be  broken; 
which,  however,  did  not  in  the  leatt  abate  the  dog’s  ardour’ 
Volume  II.  O 
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but  he  ftill  kept  his  hold  as  before.  Another  leg  was  then 
broken  ; but  the  dog,  as  if  he  had  fuffered  no  pain,  only 
prefled  the  lion  {till  the  more.  In  this  cruel  manner,  all  his 
legs  were  cut  off,  without  abating  his  courage  ; and  at  laft, 
when  even  his  head  was  feparated  from  his  body,  the  jaws 
feemed  to  keep  their  former  hold.  A fight  fo  cruel  did  not 
fail  to  afleft  the  king  with  very  ftrong  emotions,  at  once  pi- 
tying the  dog’s  fate,  and  admiring  his  fortitude.  Upon 
which  the  Indian,  feeing  him  thus  moved,  prefented  him 
with  four  dogs  of  the  fame  kind,  which,  in  fome  meafure, 
alleviated  his  uneafinefs  for  the  lofs  of  the  former. 

“ The  breed  of  dogs,  however,  in  that  country,  is  at  pre- 
fent  very  much  inferior  to  what  this  ftory  feems  to  imply ; 
fince,  in  many  places,  inftead  of  dogs,  they  have  animals  of 
the  cat  kind  for  hunting.  In  other  places,  alfo,  this  admi- 
rable and  faithful  animal,  inftead  of  being  applied  to  his  na- 
tural ufes,  is  only  kept  to  be  eaten.  All  over  China,  there 
are  dog-butchers,  and  (hambles  appointed  for  felling  their 
flefh.  In  Canton,  particularly,  there  is  a ftreet  appointed  for 
that  purpofe ; and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  wherever  a 
dog-butcher  appears,  all  the  dogs  of  the  place  are  fure  to  be 
in  full  cry  after  him  ; they  know  their  enemy,  and  perfecute 
him  as  far  as  they  are  able.”  Along  the  coafts  of  Guinea, 
their  flefh  is  efteemed  a delicacy  by  the  Negroes ; and  they 
will  give  one  of  their  cows  for  a dog.  But,  among  this  bar- 
barous and  brutal  people,  fcarce  any  thing  that  has  life  comes 
amifs  \ and  they  may  well  take  up  with  a dog,  fince  they 
confider  toads,  lizards,  and  even  the  ftefh  of  the  tiger  itfelf,  as 
a dainty.  It  may,  perhaps,  happen  that  the  flefti  of  this  animal, 
which  is  fo  indifferent  in  the  temperate  climates,  may  afiume 
a better  quality  iii  thofe  which  are  more  warm*,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  diverfity  is  rather  in  man  than 
in- the  flefh  of  the-  dog;  fince  in  the  cold  countries  the  flefh 
is  eaten  with  equal  appetite  by  the  favages  ; and  they  have 
their  dog-feafts  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  ours  for 

venifon.  , . 

In  our  climate,  the  wild  animals  that  moft  approach  the 

do-  are  the  wolf  and  the  fox  ; thefe,  in  their  interna^  con- 
formation, greatly  refemble  each  other,  and  yet  in  their  na- 
tures are  very  diftina.  The  ancients  aflerted  that  they  bred 
together ; and  I am  aflured,  by  credible  perfons,  that  there 
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are  many  animals  in  this  country  bred  between  a dog  and  a 
fox.  However,  all  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Buffon  to  make 
them  engender,  as  he  allures  us,  were  ineffectual.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  bred  up  a young  wolf,  taken  in  the  woods,  at 
two  months  old,  with  a matin  dog  of  the  fame  age.  They 
were  fhut  up  together,  without  any  other,  in  a large  yard, 
where  they  had  a {belter  for  retiring.  They  neither  of 
them  knew  any  other  individual  of  their  kind,  nor  even  any 
other  man  but  he  who  had  the  charge  of  feeding  them.  In 
this  manner  they  were  kept  for  three  years  ; ftill  with  the 
fame  attention,  and  without  conftraining  or  tying  them  up. 
During  the  firft  year  the  young  animals  played  with  each 
other  continually,  and  feemed  to  love  each  other  very  much. 
In  the  fecond  year,  they  began  to  dilute  about  their 
victuals,  although  they  were  given  more  than  they  could 
ufe.  The  quarrel  always  began  on  the  wolf's  fide.  They 
were  brought  their  food,  which  confided  of  flefh  and  bones, 
upon  a large  wooden  platter,  which  was  laid  on  the  ground. 
Juft  as  it  was  put  down,  the  wolf,  inftead  of  falling  to  the 
meat,  began  by  driving  off  the  dog ; and  took  the  platter  in 
its  teeth  fo  expertly,  tnat  it  let  nothing  of  what  it  contained 
fall  upon  the  ground,  and  in  this  manner  carried  it  off;  but 
as  the  wolf  could  not  entirely  efcape,  it  was  frequently  feen 
to  run  with  the  platter  round  the  yard  five  or  fix  times,  ftill 
carrying  it  in  a pofition  that  none  of  its  contents  could  fall. 
In  this  manner  it  would  continue  running,  only  now  and 
then  ‘{lopping  to  take  breath,  until  the  dog  coming  up,  the 
wolf  would  leave  the  viftuals  to  attack  him.  The  dog,  how- 
ever, was  the  ftronger  of  the  two,  but  as  it  was  more  gentle, 
m order  to  fecure  him  from  the  wolf's  attack,  he  had° a col- 
lar put  round  his  neck.  In  the  third  year,  the  quarrels  of 
thefe  ill-paired  affociates  were  more  vehement,  and  their 
combats  more  frequent ; the  wolf,  therefore,  had  a collar 
put  about  its  neck,  as  the  well  as  the  dog,  who  began  to  be 
more  fierce  and  unmerciful.  During  the  two  firft  years, 
neither  feemed  to  teftify  the  leaft  tendency  towards  engen- 
dering; and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  third,  that  the 
wolf,  which  was  the  female,  {hewed  the  natural  defire,  but 
without  abating  either  in  its  fiercenefs  or  obftinacy.  This 
appetite  rather  increafed  than  repreffed  their  mutual  animo- 
fity ; they  became  every  day  more  ur.tra&sble  and  ferocious, 
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and  nothing  was  heard  between  them  but  the  founds  of  rage* 
and  refentment.  They  both,  in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  be- 
came remarkably  lean,  without  ever  approaching  each  other, 
but  to  combat  At  length,  their  quarrels  became  fo  def- 
perate,  that  the  dog  killed  the  wolf,  who  was  become  more 
weak  and  feeble  and  he  was  foon  after  himfelf  obliged  to 
be  killed,  for,  upon  being  fet  at  liberty,  he  inftantly  flew 
upon  every  animal  he  met,  fowls,  dogs,  and  even  men  them- 
felves,  not  efcaping  his  favage  fury. 

The  fame  experiment  was  tried  upon  foxes,  taken  young, 
but  with  no  better  fuccefs,  they  were  never  found  to  engen- 
der with  dogs  ; and  our  learned  naturalift  feerns  to  be  of 
opinion  that  their  natures  are  too  oppofite  ever  to  provoke 
mutual  defire.  One  thing  however,  muft  be  remarked,  that 
the  animals  on  which  he  tried  his  experiments,  were  rather 
too  old  when  taken,  and  had  partly  acquired  their  natural 
favage  appetites,  before  they  came  into  his  pofleflion.  The 
wolf,  as  he  acknowledges,-  was  two  or  three  months  old  be- 
fore it  was  caught,  and  the  foxes  were  taken  in  traps.  It 
may,  therefore,,  be  eafily  fuppofecl,  that  nothing  could  ever 
after  thoroughly  tame  thofe  creatures  that  had  been  fuckled 
in  the  wild  Hate,  and  had  caught  all  the  habitudes  of  the 
dam.  I have  feen  thefe  animals,  when  taken  earlier  in  the 
woods,  become  very  tame  5 and,  indeed,  they  rather  were 
difplealing  by  being  too  familiar  than  too  fhy.  It  were  to 
be  wifhed  that  the  experiment  were  tried  upon  fucli  as  thefe; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  produce  the  de- 
(ired  fuccefs.  Ncverthelefs,  thefe  experiments  are  fufficient 
to  prove  that  neither  the  wolf  nor  the  fox  are  of  the  fame 
' nature  with  the  dog,  but  each  of  a fpecies  perfe&ly  diftincty 
and  their  joint  produce  molt  probably  unfruitful. 

The  dog,,  when  firft  whelped,  is  not  a completely  flniflied 
animal.  In  this  kind,  as  in  all  the  reft  which  bring  forth 
many  at  a time,  the  young  are  not  fo  perfect  as  in  thofe 
tv  Inch  bring  forth  one  or  two.  They  are  always  produced 
with  the  eyes  clofed,  the  lids  being  held  together,-  not  by 
ft  idling,  but  by  a kind  of  thin  membrane,  which  is  torn  as 
foon  as  the  upper  eye-lid  becomes  ftrong  enough  to  raife  it 
from  the  under.  In  general,  their  eyes  are  not  opened  till 
ten  or  twelve  days  old.  During  that  time,  the  bone£  of  the 
&uli  are  not  completed,  the  body  is  puffed  up,  the  nofe  U- 
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fnort,  and  the  whole  form  but  ill-lketched  out.  In  lefs  than 
a month  the  puppy  begins  to  ufe  all  its  fenfes ; and  from 
thence  makes  hally  advances  to  its  perfe&ion.  At  the 
fourth  month,  the  dog  lofes  fome  of  his  teeth,  as  in  other 
animals,  and  thefe  are  renewed  by  fuch  as  never  fall.  The 
number  of  thefe  amount  to  forty-two,  which  is  twelve  more 
than  is  found  in  any  of  the  cat  kind,  which  are  known  ne- 
ver to  have  above  thirty.  The  teeth  of  the  dog  being  his 
great  and  only  weapon,  are  formed  in  a manner  much  more 
fervieeable  than  thofe  of  the  former  ; and  there  is  fcarce  any 
quadruped  that  has  a greater  facility  in  rending,  cutting,  or 
chewing  its  food.  Ke  cuts  with  his  incifors,  or  fore-teeth, 
he  holds  with  his  four  great  canine  teeth,  and  be  chews  his 
meat  with  his  grinders  .;  thefe  are  fourteen  in  number,  and 
fo  placed,  that,  when  the  jaws  are  (hut,  there  remains  a dif- 
tance between  them,  fo  that  the  dog,  by  opening  his  mouth 
ever  fo  wide,  does  not  lofe  the  power  of  his  jaws.  But  it  is 
otherwife  in  the  cat  kind,  whofe  incifors  or  cutting-teeth 
are  very  fmall,  and  whofe  grinding-teeth  when  brought  to- 
gether, touch  more  clofely  than  thofe  df  the  dog,  and,  con- 
fequently,  have  lefs  power.  Thus,  for  inltance,  I can 
fqueeze  any  thing  more  forcibly  between  my  thumb  and 
fore-finger,  where  the  diftance  is  greater,  than  between  any 
other  two  fingers,  whofe  diftance  from  each  other  is  lefs. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  reproducing  at  the  age  of  twelve 
months*,  goes  nine  weeks  with  young,  and  lives  to  about 
the  age  of  twelve.  Few  quadrupeds  are  lefs  delicate  in 
their  food  ; and  yet  there  are  many  kinds  of  birds  which  the 
dog  will  not  venture  to  touch.  He  is  even  known,  although 
in  a favage  ftate,  to  abftain  from  injuring  fome,  which  one 
might  fuppofe  he  had  every  reafon  to  oppofe.  The  dogs  and 
the  vultures  which  live  wild  about  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt 
(for  the  Mahometan  law  has  expelled  this  ufeful  animal 
from  human  fociety),  continue  together  in  a very  fociable 

* To  this  defeription  I will  beg  leave  to  add  a few  particulars  from  Lin- 
naeus, as  I find  them  in  the  original.  il  Vomitua  gramina  purgatur  : cacat 
fupra  hpidem.  Album  graecum  antifepticum  furnmum.  Mingit  ad  latus 
(this,  however,  not  till  the  animal  is  nine  months  ol  i)  cum  hofpite  fiepe  cen- 
' ties.  Odorat  anum  aiterius.  Prods  rixantibus  crudelis.  Menftruans  cg>£ 
iaim  variis,  Mordet  ilia  illos.  Cohaeret  copula  junftus.” 
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and  friendly  manner  *.  As  they  are  both  uieful  in  devour- 
ing fuch  carcafes  as  might  other  wife  putrefy,  and  thus  in- 
fed:  the  air,  the  inhabitants  fupply  them  with  provifions 
every  clay,  in  order  to  keep  them  near  the  city.  Upon  thefe 
qccafions,  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  often  feen  together, 
tearing  the  fame  piece  of  flefh,  without  the  leaft  enmity  ; on 
the  contrary,  they  are  known  to  live  together  with  a kind  of 
affedion,  and  bring  up  their  young  in  the  fame  nelt. 

Although  the  dog  is  a voracious  animal,  yet  he  can  bear 
hunger  for  a very  long  time.  We  have  an  inftance,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  this  kind,  in  which 
a bitch  that  had  been  forgotten  in  a coutitry-houfe,  lived 
forty  days,  without  any  other  nourishment  than  the  wool  of 
a quilt  which  (he  had  torn  in  pieces.  It  fhould  feem  that 
water  is  more  neceflary  to  the  dog  than  food ; he  drinks  of- 
ten, though  not  abundantly;  and  it  is  commonly  believed, 
that  when  abridged  in  water,  be  runs  mad.  This  dreadfuf 
malady,  the  confequences  of  which  are  fo  well  known,  is 
the  greateft  inconvenience  that  refults  from  the  keeping  this 
faithful  domeftic.  But  it  is  a diforder  by  no  means  fo  fre- 
quent as  the  terrors  of  the  timorous  would  fuppofe  ; the  dog 
has  been  often  accufed  of  madnefs,  without  a fair  trial ; and 
fome  perfons  have  been  fuppofed  to  receive ^their  deaths  from 
his  bite,  when  either  their  own  ill-grounded,  fears,  or  their 
natural  diforders  were  the  true  caufe. 

THE  WOLF. 

The  dog  and  the  wolf  are  fo  very  much  alike  internally, 
that  the  moil  expert  anatomifts  can  fcarce  perceive  the  dif- 
ference ; and  it  may  be  aflerted  alfo,  that,  externally,  fome 
dogs  more  nearly  refemble  the  wolf  than  they  do  each  other. 
It  was  this  ftrong  fimilitude  that  firft  led  fome  naturalilts  to 
confider  them  as  the  fame  animal,  and  to  look  upon  the 
wolf  as  the  dog  in  its  ftate  of  favage  freedom  : however, 
this  opinion  is  entertained  no  longer ; the  natural  antipathy 
thofe  two  animals  bear  to  each  other  ; the  longer  time  which 
the  wolf  goes  with  young  than  the  dog,  the  one  going  over 
a hundred  days,  and  the  ether  not  quite  fixtv  ; the  longer 
period  of  life  in  the  former  than  the  latter,  the  wolf  living 
twenty  years,  the  dog  not  fifteen  ; ail  fufficiently  point  out 
* Haffelquift  Hen  hilseftin.  p.  23s, 
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a diftincUon,  and  draw  a line  that  mud  for  ever  keep  them 
afunder. 

The  wolf,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the 
tail,  is  about  three  feet  feven  inches  long,  and  about  two  feet 
five  inches  high ; which  fhews  him  to  be  larger  than  our 
great  breed  of  madiffs,  which  are  feldom  found  to  be  above 
three  feet  by  two.  His  colour  is  a mixture  of  black,  brown, 
and  grey,  extremely  rough  and  hard,  but  mixed  towards  the 
roots  with  a kind  of  alh-coloured  fur.  In  comparing  him  to 
any  of  our  well-known  breed  of  dogs,  the  great  Dane  or 
mongrel  greyhound,  for  indance,  he  will  appear  to  have  the 
legs  fnorter,  the  head  larger,  the  muzzle  thicker,  the  eyes 
fmaller,  and  more  feparated  from  each  other,  and  the  ears 
fhorter  and  llraighter.  He  appears  in  every  refpe<d  ftronger 
than  the  dog  ; and  the  length  of  his  hair  contributes  dill 
more  to  his  robud  appearance.  The  feature  which  princi- 
pally didinguifhes  the  vifage  of  the  wolf  from  that  of  the 
dog  is  the  eye,  which  opens  flantingly  upwards  in  the  fame 
direction  with  the  nofe  ; whereas,  in  the  dog,  it  opens  more 
at  right  angles  with  the  nofe,  as  in  man.  The  tail,  alfo,  in 
this  animal,  is  long  and  bufhy ; and  he  carries  it  rather 
more  between  his  hind  legs  than  the  dog  is  feen  to  do.— 
The  colour  of  the  eye-balls  in  the  wolf  are  of  a fiery  green, 
and  give  his  vifage  a fierce  and  formidable  air,  which  his  na- 
tural difpofition  does  by  no  means  contradict  #. 

The  wolf  is  one  of  thofe  animals  whofe  appetite  for  ani- 
mal-food is  the  mod  vehement  ; and  whofe  means  of  fatis- 
fying  this  appetite  are  the  mod  various.  Nature  has  fur- 
nilhed  him  with  drength,  cunning,  agility,  and  all  thofe  re^ 
quiftes  which  fit  an  animal  for  purfuing,  overtaking,  and 
conquering  its  prey ; and  yet,  with  all  thefe,  the  wolf  mod 
frequently  dies  of  hunger,  for  he  is  the  declared  enemy  of 
man.  Being  long  profcribed,  and  a reward  offered  for  his 
head,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  from  human  habitations,  and  to 
live  in  the  fored,  where  the  few  wild  animals  to  be  found 
there  efcapc  him  cither  by  their  fwiftnefs  or  their  art ; or 
are  fupplied  in  too  fmall  a proportion  to  fatisfy  his  rapacity. 

* The  reft  of  th's  hiftory  of  the  wolf  is  taken  from  Mr.  BufFon  j and  I look 
upon  it  as  a complete  model  for  natural  hiftory.  If  I add  or  differ,  I mark  it 

as  ufual. 
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He  is  naturally  dull  and  -cowardly-;  but  frequently  difap~ 
pointed,  and  as  often  reduced  to  the  verge  of  famine,  lie  be-* 
comes  ingenious  from  want,  and  courageous  from  neceflity. 
When  preflecl  with  hunger,  he  braves  danger,  and  conies  to 
attack  thofe. animals  which  are  under  the  prote&ion  of  man, 
particularly  fuch  as  he  can  readily  carry  away,  lambs,  Iheep, 
or  even  dogs  themfelves,  for  all  animal-food  becomes  then 
equally  agreeable.  When  this  excurfion  lias  fucceeded,  he 
often  returns  to  the  charge,  until  having  been  wounded,  or 
hard  prefled  by  the  dogs  or  the  fhepherds,  he  hides  himfelf 
by  day  in  the  thickeft  coverts,  and  only  ventures  out  at 
night ; he  then  failies  forth  over  the  country,  keeps  peering 
round  the  villages,  carries  off  fuch  animals  as  are  not  under 
protection,  attacks  the  iheep-foids,  fcratches  up  and  under- 
mines the  threfliolds  of  door's  where  they  are  hoofed,  enters 
furious,  and  deflroys  ail  before  he  begins  to  fix  upon  and 
carry  off  his  prey.  When  thele  failies  do  not  fucceed,  he 
then  returns  to  the  thickeft  part  of  the  forefl,  content  to 
purfue  thofe  fmaller  animals^  which,  even  when  taken,  af- 
ford him  but  a fcanty  fupply:  He  there  goes  regularly  to 

work,  follows  by  the  feent,  opens  to  the  view,  dill  keeps 
following,  hopelefs  himfelf  of  overtaking  the  prey,  but  ex- 
pecting that  Tome  other  wolf  will  come  into  his  affidance, 
and  then  content  to  fliare  the  fpoil.  At  laft,  when  his  ne- 
ceflities  are  very  urgent,  he  boldly  faces  certain  deltruction  ; 
he  attacks  women  and  children',  and  fometimes  ventures 
even  to  fall  upon  men,  becomes  furious  by  his  continual' 
agitations,  and  ends  his  life  in  madnefs.  " 5 

The  wolf,  as  well  externally  as  internally,  fo  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  dog,  that  he  feems  modelled  upon  the  fame  plan; 
and  yet  he  only  offers  the  reverfe  of  the  medal,  ff  his  form 
be  like,  his  nature  is  fo  different,  that  he  only  preferves  the 
ill  qualities  of  the  clog,  without  any  of  his  goon  ones.  In- 
deed, they  are  fo  different  in  their  difpofitions,  that  no  two 
animals  can  have  a more  perfect  antipathy  to  each  other. — 
A young  dog  fhudders  at  the  fight  of  a wolf;  he  even 
ihuns  his  feent,  which,  though  unknown,  is  fo  repugnant  to 
bis  nature,  that  he  comes  trembling  to  take  protection  near 
his  mafter.  A dog  who  is  flronger,  and  who  knows  hi$ 
ftrength,  bridles  up  at  the  fight,  teRifies  his  animofity,  at- 
tacks him  with  courage,  endeavours  to  put  him  to  flight,  and 
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does  all  in  his  power  to  rid  himfelf  of  a prefence  that  is 
hateful  to  him.  They  never  meet  without  either  flying  or 
fighting  ; fighting  for  lift  and  death,  and  without  mercy  on 
either  fide.  If  the  wolf  is  the  ftronger,  he  tears  and  de- 
vours his  prey : the  dog,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  generous, 
and  contents  himfelf  with  his  vidlory  ; he  does  not  feem  to 
think  that  the  body  of  a dead  enemy  fmells  well ; he  leaves  him 
where  he  falls,  to  ferve  as  food  for  birds  of  prey,  or  for 
other  wolves,  fince  they  devour  each  other  ; and  when  one 
wolf  happens  to  be  defperately  wounded,  the  reft  track  him 
by  his  blood,  and  are  fure  to  {hew  him  no  mercy. 

The  dog,  even  in  his  favage  ftate,  is  not  cruel  ; he  is  eafily 
tamed,  and  continues  firmly  attached  to  his  mafter.  The 
wolf,  when  taken  young,  becomes  tame,  but  never  has  an 
attachment:  Nature  is  ftronger  in  him  than  education;  he 
refumes,  with  age,  his  natural  difpofitions,  and  returns,  as 
fbon  as  he  can,  to  the  woods  from  whence  he  was  taken. — - 
Dogs,  even  of  the  dulleft  kinds,  feek  the  company  of  other 
animals ; they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  follow  and  accom- 
pany other  creatures  belides  themfelves  ; and  even  by  in- 
ftindl,  without  any  education,  take  to  the  care  of  flocks  and 
herds.  The  wolf,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  enemy  of  all  fo- 
ciety;  he  does  not  even  keep  much  company  with  thofe  of 
his  kind.  When  they  are  feen  in  packs  together,  it  is  not 
to  be  confidered  as  a peaceful  fociety,  but  a combination  for 
war ; they  teftify  their  hoftile  intentions  by  their  loud 
howlings,  and,  by  their  fiercenefs,  difcover  a projedl  for  at- 
tacking fome  great  animal,  fuch  as  a flag  or  a bull,  or  to  de- 
ftroy  fome  more  redoubtable  watch-dog.  The  inftant  their 
military  expedition  is  completed  their  fociety  is  at  an  end ; 
they  then  part,  and  each  returns,  in  fiience  to  his  folitary  re- 
treat. There  is  not  even  any  ftrong  attachments  between 
the  male  and  female  ; they  feek  each  other  only  once  a year, 
and  remain  but  a few  days  together  : they  always  couple  in 
winter;  at  which  time  feveral  males  are  feen  following  one 
female,  and  this  aflociation  is  ftill  more  bloody  than  the 
former  : they  difpute  moft  cruelly,  growl,  bark,  light,  and 
tear  each  other  ; and  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  majority 
kill  the  wolf  which  has  been  chiefly  preferred  by  the  female. 
It  is  ufual  for  the  (he  wolf  to  fly  from  them  all  with  him  fhe 
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lias  chofen  ; and  watches  this  opportnnity  when  the  reft  are 
alleep. 

The  feafon  for  coupling  does  not  continue  above  twelve 
or  fifteen  days;  and  ufually  commences  among  the  oldeft, 
thofe  which  are  young  being  later  in  their  defires.  The 
males  have  no  fixed  time  for  engendering,  they  pafs  from 
one  female  to  the  other,  beginning  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  ending  at  the  latter  end  of  February.  The  time  of 
pregnancy  is  about  three  months  and  a half;  and  the  young 
wolves  are  found  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  The  long  continuance  of  the  wolf’s  preg- 
nancy is  fufficient  to  make  a diftin&ion  between  it  and  the 
dog,  did  not  alfo  the  fiery  fiercenefs  of  the  eyes,  the  howl 
inftead  of  barking,  and  the  greater  duration  of  its  life,  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  being  an  animal  of  its  own  particular  fpecies. 
In  other  refpe£ts,  however,  they  are  entirely  alike ; the 
wolf  couples  exa&ly  like  the  dog,  the  parts  are  formed  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  their  reparation  hindered  by  the  fame 
caufe.  When  the  fhe-wolves  are  near  their  time  of  bringing 
forth,  they  feek  fome  very  tufted  fpot,  in  the  thickeft  part 
of  the  foreft ; in  the  middle  of  this  they  make  a fmall  open- 
ing, cutting  away  the  thorns  and  briars  with  their  teeth, 
and  afterwards  carry  thither  a great  quantity  of  mofs,  which 
they  form  into  a bed  for  their  young  ones.  They  generally 
bring  forth  five  or  fix,  and  fometimes  even  to  nine  at  a litter. 
The  cubs  are  brought  forth,  like  thofe  of  the  bitch,  with  the 
eyes  clofed  ; the  dam  fuckles  them  for  fome  weeks,  and 
teaches  them  betimes  to  eat  flefh,  which  flie  prepares  for 
them,  by  chewing  it  firft  herfelf.  Some  time  after  Ihq 
brings  them  ftronger  food,  hares,  partridges,  and  birds  yet 
alive.  The  young  wolves  begin  by  playing  with  them,  and 
end  by  killing  them.  The  dam  then  ftrips  them  of  their 
feathers,  tears  them  in  pieces,  and  gives  to  each  of  them  a 
Ihare.  They  do  not  leave  the  den  where  they  have  beeh  lit- 
tered, till  they  are  fix  weeks,  or  two  months  old.  They 
then  follow  the  old  one,  who  leads  them  to  drink  to  the 
trunk  of  fome  old  tree  where  the  water  has  fettled,  or  at 
fome  pool  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  (he  apprehends  any 
danger,  fhe  inftantly  conceals  them  in  the  firft  convenient 
place,  or  brings  them  back  to  their  former  retreat.  In  this 
manner  they  follow  her  for  fome  months ; when  they  are 
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attacked,  (he  defends  them  with  all  her  ftrength,  and  more 
than  ufual  ferocity.  Although,  at  other  times,  more  timo- 
rous than  the  male,  at  that  feafon  (he  becomes  bold  and 
fearlefs;  willing  perhaps  to  teach  the  young  ones  future 
courage  by  her  own  example.  It  is  not  till  they  are  about 
ten  or  twelve  months  old,  and  until  they  have  filed  their  firft 
teeth,  and  completed  the  new,  that  fhe  thinks  them  in  a ca- 
pacity to  fhift  for  themfelves.  Then  when  they  have  ac- 
quired arms  from  Nature,  and  have  learned  induftry  and 
courage  from  her  example,  fhe  declines  all  future  care  of 
them,  being  again  engaged  in  bringing  up  a new  progeny. 

The  males  and  females  are  in  a capacity  to  engender  when 
two  years  old.  It  is  probable  that  the  females  of  this  fpe- 
cies,  as  w'ell  as  of  moft  others,  are  fooner  completed  than 
the  males;  but  this  is  certain,  that  they  never  defire  to  co- 
pulate until  their  fecond  winter;  from  whence  we  may  lup- 
pofe  that  they  live  fifteen  or  twenty  years;  for  allowing 
three  years  for  their  complete  growth,  this  multiplied  by 
ieven,  gives  them  a life  of  twenty-one  ; moft  animals,  as  has 
been  obferved,  living  about  feven  times  the  number  of  years 
which  they  take  to  come  to  perfection.  Of  this,  however, 
there  is  as  yet  no  certainty,  no  more  than  of  what  huntf- 
men  afiert,  that  in  all  the  litters  there  are  more  males  than 
females.  From  them  alfo  we  learn,  that  there  are  fome  of 
the  males  who  attach  themfelves  to  the  female,  who  accom- 
pany her  during  her  geftation,  until  the  time  of  bringing 
forth,  when  fhe  hides  the  place  of  her  retreat  from  the  male, 
left  he  fhould  devour  her  cubs.  But  after  this,  when  they 
are  brought  forth,  that  he  then  takes  the  fame  care  of  them 
as  the  female,  carries  them  provifions,  and,  if  the  dam 
fhould  happen  to  be  killed,  rears  them  up  in  her  ftead. 

The  wolf  grpws  grey  as  he  grows  old,  and  his  teeth  wear, 
like  thofe  of  moft  other  animals,  by  ufing.  He  fleeps  when 
his  belly  is  full,  or  when  he  is  fatigued,  rather  by  day  than 
night;  and  always,  like  the  dog,  is  very  eafily  waked.  He 
drinks  frequently ; and  in  times  of  drought,  when  there  is 
no  water  to  be  found  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  or  in  the 
pools  about  the  foreft,  he  comes  often,  in  the  day,  down  to 
the  brooks,  or  the  lakes  in  the  plain.  Although  very  vora- 
cious, he  fupports  hunger  for  a long  time,  and  often  lives 
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four  or  five  days  without  food,  provided  he  be  fupplied  with 
water. 

The  wolf  has  great  drength,  particularly  in  his  fore  parts, 
in  the  mufcles  of  his  neck  and  jaws.  He  carries  off  a fheep 
in  his  mouth  without  Jetting  it  touch  the  ground,  and  runs 
with  it  much  fwi.fter  than  the  (hepherds  who  puvfue  him  ; 
fo  that  nothing  but  the  dogs  can  overtake,  and  oblige  him  to 
quit  his  prey.  He  bites  cruelly,  and  always  with  greater 
:vehemenee  in  proportion  as  he  is  lead  refilled;  for  he  ufes 
precautions  with  fuch  animals  as  attempt  to  Hand  upon  the 
•defenfive.  He  is  ever  cowardly,  and  never  fights  but  when 
under  a neceflity  of  fatisfying  hunger,  or  making  good  his 
retreat.  When  he  is  wounded  by  a bullet,  he  is  heard  to 
cry  out ; and  yet,  when  furrounded  by  the  peafants,  and  at- 
tacked with  clubs,  he  never  howls  as  the  dog  under  cor- 
ie£lion,  but  defends  himfelf  in  fiience,  and  dies  as  hard  as 
lie  lived. 

His  nature  is,  in  fa£l,  more  favage  than  that  of  the  dog  ; 
he  has  lefs  fenfibility  and  greater  drength.  He  travels,  runs, 
snd  keeps  plundering  for  whole  days  and  nights  together. 
He  is  in  a manner  indefatigable  ; and  perhaps  of  all  animals 
lie  is  the  mod  difficult  to  be  hunted  down.  The  dog  is 
good  natured  and  courageous ; the  wolf,  though  favage,  is 
ever  fearful.  If  he  happens  to  be  caught  in  a pit-fall,  he  is 
for  fome  time  fo  frightened  and  aftonifhed,  that  he  may  .be 
'killed  without  offering  to  refill,  or  taken  alive  without  much 
danger.  At  that  inftant,  one  may  clap  a collar  round  his 
neck*  muzzle  him,  and  drag  him  along,  without  his  ever 
giving  the  lead  figns  of  anger  or  refentment.  At  all  other 
times  he  has  his  fenfes  in  great  perfection ; his  eye,  his  ear, 
and  particularly  his  fenfe  of  fmelling,  which  is  even  fupe- 
ricr  to  the  two  former.  He  fmells  a carcafe  at  more  than 
a league’s  didance;  he  alfo  perceives  living  animals  a great 
way  off,  and  follows  them  a long  time  upon  the  feent. 
Whenever  he  leaves  the  wood,  he  always  takes  care  to  go 
out  againd  the  wind.  When  jud  come  to  its  extremity, 
he  dops  to  examine,  by  his  fmell,  on  all  fides,  the  emana- 
tions that  may  come  either  from  his  enemy  or  his  prey, 
which  he  very  nicely  diftinguifhes.  He  prefers  thofe  animals 
which  he  kills  himfelf  to  thofe  he  finds  dead ; and  yet  he 
does  not  difdain  thefe  when  no  better  is  to  be  had.  He  is 
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particularly  fond  of  human  flefh;  and  perhaps,  if  he  was 
fufliciently  powerful,  he  would  eat  no  other.  Wolves  have 
been  feen  following  armies,  and  arriving  in  numbers  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  where  they  devoured  fuch  dead  bodies  as 
were  left  upon  the  field,  or  but  negligently  interred.  Thefe, 
when  once  accuftomed  to  human  fiefh,  ever  after  feek  par- 
ticularly to  attack  mankind,  and  chufe  to  fall  upon  the  fliep- 
herd  rather  than  his  flock.  We  have  had  a late  inftance  of 
two  or  three  of  thefe  keeping  a whole  province,  for  more 
than  a month,  in  a continual  alarm. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a whole  country  is  called  out 
to  extirpate  thefe  moll  dangerous  invaders.  The  hunting 
the  wolf  is  a favourite  diverfipn  among  the  great  of  forne 
countries  ; and  it  mufi  be  confefied  it  feems  to  be  the  mod: 
ufeful  of  any.  Thefe  animals  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  huntf- 
men  into  the  young  wolf)  the  old  wolf  and  the  great  wolf. 
They  are  known  by  the  prints  of  their  feet  ; the  older  the 
wolf  the  larger  the  trgck  he  leaves.  That  of  the  female  is 
narrower  and  longer  then  that  of  the  male.  It  is  necefiary 
to  have  a very  good  {farter  to  put  lip  the  wolf;  and  it  is 
even  convenient  to  ufe  every  art  to  encourage  him  in  his 
purfuit ; foi^arl  dogs  have  a natural  repugnance  againft  this 
animal,  and  are  but  cold  in  their  endeavours.  When  the 
wolf  is  once  put  up,  it  is  then  proper  to  have  grey-hounds 
to  let  fly  at  him,  in  lealhes,  one  after  the  other.  The  fir  ft 
leafli  is  lent  after  him  in  the  beginning,  feconded  by  a man 
on  horfe-back;  the  fecond  are  let  loofe  about  half  a mile 
farther,  and  the  third  when  the  reft  of  the  dogs  come  up 
with,  and  begin  to  bait  him.  He  for  a long  time  keeps 
them  off,  ftands  his  ground,  threatens  them  on  all  fides, 
and  often  gets  away;  but  ufually  the  hunters  arriving  come 
in  aid  of  the  dogs,  and  help  to  defpatch  him  with  their  cut- 
lafles.  When  the  animal  is  killed,  the  dogs  teftify  no  appe- 
tite to  enjoy  their  vidlory,  but  leave  him  where  he  falls,  a 
frightful  fpectacie,  and  even  in  death  hideous. 

The  wolf  is  fometimes  alfo  hunted  with  barters ; but  as 
he  always  goes  ftraigbt  forward,  and  often  holds  his  fpeed 
for  a whole  day  together,  this  kind  of  chafe  is  tedious  and 
difagreeable,  at  leaft  if  the  hariers  are  not  affifted  by  grey- 
hounds, who  may  harafs  him  at  every  view.  Several  other 
arts  have  been  alfo  ufed  to  take  and  deftroy  this  noxious 
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animal.  He  is  furrourided  and  wounded  by  men  and  large 
houfe-dogs ; he  is  fecured  in  traps  *,  he  is  poifoned  by  car- 
caffes,  prepared  and  placed  for  that  purpofe,  and  is  caught 
in  pit-falls.  “ Gefner  tells  us  of  a friar,  a woman,  and  a 
wolf,  being  taken  in  one  of  thefe,  all  in  the  fame  night. 
The  woman  loft  her  fenfes  with  the  fright,  the  friar  his 
reputation,  and  the  wolf  his  life.”  All  thefe  difafters,  how- 
ever, do  not  prevent  this  animal’s  multiplying  in  great 
numbers,  particularly  in  countries  where . the  woods  are: 
plenty.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  are  gteatly  infefted  with 
them  ; but  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  happily  fet 
free. 

King  Edgar  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  attempted  to  rid 
this  kingdom  of  fuch  difagreeableNinmates,  by  commuting 
the  punifhment  for  certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a 
number  of  wolf!s  tongue's  from  each  criminal*.  How- 
ever, fome  centuries  after,  thefe  animals  were  again  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  become  the  objeft  of  royal 
attention  ; accordingly  Edward  the  Firft  iffued  out  his  man- 
date to  one  Peter  Corbet  to  fupefintend  and  aflift  in  the 
deftru&ion  of  them.  They  are  faid  to  have  infefted  Ireland 
long  after  they  were  extirpated  in  England  *,  however,  the 
oldeft  men  in  that  country  remember  nothing  of  thefe 
animals  ; and  it  is  probable  that  there  have  been  none  there 
for  more  than  a century  paft.  Scotland  alfo  is  totally  free. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  differs  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent climates  where  it  is  bred,  and  often  changes  evert 
in  the  fame  country.  Befide  the  common  wolves,  which 
are  found  in  France  and  Germany,  there  are  others  with 
thicker  hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  Thefe  are  more  favage 
and  lefs  noxious  than  the  former,  neither  approaching  the 
flocks  nor  habitations,  and  living  rather  by  the  chafe  thaii 
rapine.  In  the  nothern  climates  they  are  found  fome  quite 
black,  and  fome  white  all  over.  The  former  are  larger  and 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  any  other  kinds. 

The  fpecies  is  very  much  diffufed  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  being  found  in  Alia,  Africa,  and  in  America,  as 
well  as  Europe.  The  wolves  of  Senegal  refemble  thofe  of 
France,  except  that  they  are  larger  and  much  fiercer  than  thofe 
of  Europe.  Thofe  of  Egypt  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 

* BritiHi  Zoology,  p.  62, 
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Greece.  In  the  eaft,  the  wolf  is  trained  up  for  a fheW* 
being  taught  to  dance  and  play  tricks ; and  one  of  thefe 
thus  educated  often  fells  for  four  or  five  hundred  crown's* 
u It  is  faid  that  in  Lapland  the  wolf  will  never  attack  a rein- 
deer that  is  feen  haltered  ; for  this  wary  animal,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a trap,  fufpeels  one  when- 
ever it  perceives  a rope.  HoWever,  when  he  fees  the  deer 
entirely  at  liberty,  he  feldom  fails  to  deftroy  it. 

“The  wolf  of  North  America  is  blacker  and  much  lefs 
than  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  approaches 
nearer  in  form  to  the  dog  than  thofe  of  the  ordinary  kind**. 
In  fadl,  they  were  made  ufe  of  as  fuch  by  the  favages  till  the 
Europeans  introduced  others  ; and  even  now,  on  the  remoter 
(hores,  or  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  country,  the  favages 
ftill  make  ufe  of  thefe  animals  in  hunting.  They  are  very  tame 
and  gentle  ; and  thofe  of  this  kind  that  are  wild,  are  neither  fo 
large  nor  fo  fierce  as  an  European  wolf,  nor  do  they  ever  at- 
tack mankind.  They  go  together  in  large  packs  by  night  to 
hunt  the  deer,  which  they  do  as  well  as  any  dogs  in  Eng- 
land ; and  it  is  confidently  aflerted  that  one  of  them  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  run  down  a deer*.  Whenever  they  are  feen  along 
the  banks  of  thofe  rivets  near  which  the  wandering  natives 
pitch  their  huts,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  bifon  or 
the  deer  are  not  far  off : and  the  favages  affirm  that  the 
wolves  come  with  the  tidings,  in  order  to  have  the  garbage, 
after  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  the  hunters.  Catefby 
adds  a circumftance  relative  to  thefe  animals,  which,  if  true, 
invalidates  many  of  Mr.  Buffon’s  obfervations  in  the  fore- 
going hiftory.  He  afierts,  that  thefe  being  the  only  dogs 
ufed  by  the  Americans,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
among  them,  they  have  fince  engendered  together,  and 
that  their  breed  has  become  prolific  ; which  proves  the  dog 
and  the  wolf  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  were  to'  be  wifhed 
that  this  fact  were  better  afcertained;  we  fhould  then  know  to  a 
certainty  in  -what  a degree  the  dog  and  wolf  refemble  each 
other,  as  well  in  nature  as  in  conformation  5 we  might  then, 
perhaps,  be  enabled  to  improve  the  breed  of  our  dogs,  by 
bringing  them  back  to  their  native  forms  and  inftindts  ; wc 

* Brooke’s  Natural  Hiftory,  vol.  i,  p.  198. 
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might,  by  crofling  the  ftrain,  reft  ore  that  race  of  tliofe  bob! 
animals*  which  the  ancients  affure  us  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  lion.” 

However,  this  animal  may  be  ufeful  in  North  America,’ 
the  wolf  of  Europe  is  a very  noxious  animal,  and  fcarce 
any  thing  belonging  to  him  is  good,  except  his  {kin.  Of 
this  the  farriers  make  a covering  that  is  warm  and  durable, 
though  courfe  and  unfightly.  His  flefh  is  very  indifferent, 
and  feems . to  be  difliked  by  all  other  animals,  no  other 
creature  being  known  to  eat  the  wolf’s  flefh  except  the 
wolf  himfelf.  He  breathes  a mofl  foetid  vapour  from  his 
jaws,  as  his  food  is  indifcriininate,  often  putrid,  and  feldonx 
cleanly.  In  fhort,  every  way  offenfive,  a favage  afpe£t,  a 
frightful  howl,  an  unfupportable  odour,  a perverfe  difpofi- 
tion,  fierce  habits,  he  is  hateful  while  living,  and  ufclcfs 
when  dead. 

THE  FOX. 

THE  Fox  very  exactly  refembles  the  wolf  and  the  dag 
internally  ; and  although  he  differs  greatly  from  both  in 
fize  and  carriage,  yet  when  we  come  to  examine  his  fliapes 
minutely,  there  will  appear  to  be  very  little  difference  in  the 
description.  Were,  for  in  fiance,  a painter  to  draw  from  a 
natural  hiftorian’s  exaeffeft  defeription  the  figure  of  a dog, 
a wolf,  and  a fox,  without  having  ever  feen  either,  he  would 
be  very  apt  to  confound  all  thefe  animals  together  \ or  rather 
he  would  be  unable  to  catch  thofe  peculiar  out-lines  that 
no  defeription  can  fupply.  Words  will  never  give  any  per- 
ron an  exact  idea  of  forms  any  way  irregular ; for  although 
they  be  extremely  juft  and  precife,  yet  the  numberlefs 
diferiminations  to  be  attended  to  will  confound  each  other, 
and  we  Shall  no  more  conceive  the  precife  form,  than  we 
Should  be  able  to  tell  when  one  pebble  more  was  added  or 
taken  away  from  a thoufand.  To  conceive,  therefore,  how 
the  fox  differs  in  form  from  the  wolf  or  the  dog,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  fee  all  three,  or  at  leaft  to  fupply  the  defc&s  of 
defeription  by  examining  the  difference  in  a print. 

The  fox  is  of  a flenderer  make  than  the  wolf,  and  not 
near  fo  large  ; for  as  the  former  is  above  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  fo  the  other  is  not  above  two  feet  three  inches* 
The  tail  of  the  fox  alfo  is  longer  in  proportion  and’  nlpra 
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Imfliy  ; its  nofe  is  fmaller  and  approaching  more  nearly  to 
that  of  the  grey-hound,  and  its  hair  fefter.  On  the  ether 
hand,  it  differs  from  the  dog  in  having  its  eyes  obliquely 
fituated,  like  thofe  of  the  wolf ; its  ears  are  direded  alfo 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  wolf,  and  its  head  is 
equally  large  in  proportion  to  its  fuze.  It  differs  ffill  more 
from  the  dog  in  its  ffrong  offenfive  fmell,  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  fpecies,  and  often  the  caufe  of  their  death.  How- 
ever, feme  are  ignorantly  of  opinion  that  it  will  keep  off 
infe&ious  difeafes,  and  they  preferve  this  animal  near  their 
habitations  for  that  very  .purpofe. 

The  fox  has  fmce  the  beginning  been  famous  for  his 
cunning  and  his  arts,  and  he  partly  merits  his  reputation*. 
Without  attempting  to  oppofe  either  the  dogs  or  the  (hep- 
herds,  without  attacking  the  flock,  or  alarming  the  village, 
he  finds  an  eafier  way  to  fubfift,  and  gains  by  his  addrefs 
what  is  denied  to  his  ftrength  or  courage.  Patient  and 
prudent,  he  waits  the  opportunity  of  depredation,  and  varies 
his  condud  with  every  occafion.  His  whole  ftudy  is  his 
prefervation  ; although  nearly  as  indefatigable,  and  adually 
more  fwift  than  the  wolf,  he  does  not  entirely  truft  to 
either,  but  makes  himfeif  an  afylum,  to  which  he  retires  in 
cafe  of  necefiity ; where  he  ihelters  himfeif  from  danger, 
and  brings  up  his  young. 

As  among  men,  thofe  who  lead  a domeffic  life  are  more 
civilized  and  more  endued  with  wifdom  than  thofe  who 
wander  front  place  to  place  ; fe,  in  the  inferior  ranks  of 
animated  nature,  the  taking  poffeffion  of  a home  fuppofes 
a degree  of  inftind  which  others  are  without f.  The  choice 
of  the  fituation  for  this  domicil,  the  art  of  making  it  con- 
venient, of  hiding  its  entrance,  and  fecuring  it  againft 
more  powerful  animals,  are  all  fe  many  marks  of  fuperior 
frill  and  induftry.  The  fox  is  furnifhed  with  both,  and 
turns  them  to  his  advantage.  He  generally  keeps  his  ken- 
nel at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  yet  within  an  eafy  journey 
of  feme  neighbouring  cottage.  From  thence  he  Mens  to 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the  cackling  of  the  domeffic 
fowls.  He  feents  them  at  a diftance ; he  feizes  his  oppor- 
tunity, conceals  his  approaches,  creeps  (lyly  along,  makes 
the  attack,  and  feldom  returns  without  his  booty.  If  he  be 

* Euffon,  Renard.  Ibid. 
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able  to  get  into  the  yard,  he  begins  by  levelling  all  the  poul- 
try without  remorfe,  and  carrying  off  a part  of  the  fpoil, 
hides  it  at  fome  convenient  diftance,  and  again  returns  to 
the  charge.  Taking  off  another  fowl  in  the  fame  manner, 
he  hides  that  alfo,  but  not  in  the  fame  place*,  and  this  he 
pra£Hfes  for  feveral  times  together,  until  the  approach  of 
day,  or  the  noife  of  the  domeftics,  give  him  warning  to 
retire.  The  fame  arts  are  pradlifed  when  he  finds  birds  en- 
tangled in  fpringes  laid  for  them  by  the  fowler  5 the  fox 
takes  care  to  be  beforehand,  very  expertly  takes  the  bird  out 
of  the  fnare,  hides  it  for  three  or  four  days,  and  knows  very 
cxadlly  when  and  where  to  return  to  avail  himfelf  of  hidden 
treafure.  He  is  equally  alert  in  feizing  the  young  hares  and 
rabbits,  before  they  have  ftrength  enough  to  efcape  him,  and 
when  the  old  ones  are  wounded  and  fatigued  he  is  fure  to 
come  upon  them  in  their  moments  of  diftrefs,  and  to  fhew 
them  no  mercy.  In  the  fame  manner  he  finds  out  birds’ 
nefts,  feizes  the  partridge  and  the  quail  while  fitting,  and 
deftroys  a large  quantity  of  game.  The  wolf  is  moll;  hurt- 
ful to  the  peafant,  but  the  fox  to  the  gentleman.  In  fhort, 
nothing  that  can  be  eaten  feems  to  come  amifs  *,  rats,  mice, 
ferpents,  toads,  and  lizards.  He  will,  when  urged  by  hun- 
ger, eat  vegetables  and  infedls  ; and  thofe  that  live  near  the 
fea-coafts  will,  for  wrant  of  other  food,  eat  crabs,  fhrimps,  and 
fhell-fifh.  The  hedge-hog,  in  vain  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a ball  to 
oppofe  him,  this  determined  glutton  teizes  it  until  it  is  obliged 
to  appear  uncovered,  and  then  he  devours  it.  The  wafp 
and  the  wild  bee  are  attacked  with  equal  fuccefs.  Although 
at  firft  they  fly  out  upon  the  invader,  and  actually  oblige 
him  to  retire,  this  is  but  for  a few  minutes,  until  he  has 
rolled  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  thus  crufhed  fuch  as 
flick  to  his  fkin  ; he  then  returns  to  the  charge,  and  at  laft, 
by  perfeverance,  obliges  them  to  abandon  their  combs ; whici. 
he  greedily  devours,  both  wax  and  honey. 

The  chafe  of  the  fox  requires  lefs  preparation  than  that  of 
the  wolf,  and  it  is  alfo  more  pleafant  and  amufing.  As  dogs 
have  a natural  repugnance  to  purfue  the  wolf,  fo  they  are 
equally  alert  in  following  the  fox  *,  which  they  prefer  even 
to  the  chafe  of  the  hare  or  the  buck-  The  huntfmen,  as  up- 
on other  qccafions,  have  their  cant  terms  for  every  part  of 
this  chafe.  The  fox  the  firft  year  is  called  a cub ; the  fe- 
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-CGTid.  a f:x  ; and  the  third  an  old  fox ; his  tail  is  called  the 
brufh  or  drag,  and  his  excrement  the  billiting.  He  is  ufually 
purfued  by  a large  kind  of  harier  or  hound,  abided  by  ter- 
riers, or  a (mailer  breed,  that  follow  him  into  his  kennel, 
-and  attack  him  there.  The  inflant  he  perceives  himfelf  pur- 
fiued,  he  makes  to  his  kennel,  and  takes  refuge  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  where  for  a while  he  lofes  the  cry  of  his  enemies ; but 
the  whole  pack  coming  to  the  mouth,  redouble  their  vehe- 
mence and  rage,  and  the  little  terrier  boldly  ventures  in. 
It  often  happens  that  the  kennel  is  made  under  a rock,  or 
among  the  roots  of  old  trees  ; and  in  fuch  cafes  the  fox  can- 
not be  dug  out,  nor  is  the  terrier  able  to  contend  with  him 
at  the  bottom  of  his  hole,  By  this  contrivance  he  continues 
fecure  ; but  when  he  can  be  dug  out,  the  ufual  way  is  to 
carry  him  in  a bag  to  fome  open  country,  and  there  fet  him 
ioofe  before  the  hounds.  The  hounds  and  the  men  follow, 
barking  and  (liouting  wherever  he  runs  ; and  the  body  being 
drongly  employed,  the  mind  has  not  time  to  make  any  re- 
flection on  the  futility  of  the  purfuit.  What  adds  to  this 
entertainment  is  the  ftrong  (cent  which  the  fox  leaves,  that 
always  keeps  up  a full  cry ; although  as  his  feent  is  dronger 
•than  that  of  the  hare,  it  is  much  fooner  evaporated.  His 
Ihifts  to  efcape  when  all  retreat  is  cut  off  to  his  kennel  are 
-various  and  furprifing.  He  always  choofes  the  molt  woody 
.country,  and  takes  thofe  paths  that  are  mod  embarraffed  with 
thorns  and  briars.  He  does  not  double,  nor  ufe  the  una- 
■vailing  fhifts  of  the  hare  -3  but  flies  in  a direCl  line  before  the 
bounds,  though  at  no  very  great  diftance,;  manages  his 
drength  ; takes  to  the  low  and  plafhy  grounds,  where  the 
feent  will  be  lefs  apt  to  lie ; and  at  lad,  when  overtaken,  he 
defends  himfelf  with  defperate  obdina.cy,  and  fights  in  filence 
to  the  very  lad  gafp. 

The  fox,  though  refs mbling  the  dog  in  many  refpefts,  is 
neverthelefs  very  didinfl  in  his  nature,  refufing  to  engender 
with  it ; and  though  not  teftifying  the  antipathy  of  the  wolf, 
yet  difeovering  nothing  more  than  indifference.  This  ani- 
mal alfo  brings  forth  a fewer  at  a time  than  the  dog,  and 
that  but  once  a year.  Its  litter  is  generally  from  four  to  fix, 
and  feldom  lefs  than  three.  The  female  goes  with  young- 
about  fix  weeks,  and  feldom  dirs  out  while  pregnant,  but 
flakes  a bed  for  her  ycung,  and  takes  every  precaution  to 
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prepare  for  their  produ&ion.  When  (lie  finds  the  place  of 
their  retreat  difcovered,  and  that  her  young  have  been  dif- 
turbed  during  her  abfence,  fhe  removes  them  one  after  the 
other  in  her  mouth,  and  endeavours  to  find  them  out  a place 
of  better  fecurity.  A remarkable  inftance  of  this  animal’s 
parental  affeClion  happened  while  I was  writing  this  hiflory 
in  the  county  of  Eflex.  A fhe-fox  that  had,  as  it  fiiould 
feem,  but  one  cub,  was  unkennelled  by  a gentleman’s  hounds 
near  Chelmsford,  and  hotly  purfued.  In  fuch  a cafe,  when 
her  own  life  was  in  imminent  peril,  one  would  think  it  was 
not  a tim$  to  confuit  the  fafety  of  her  young  ; however, 
the  poor  animal,  braving  every  danger,  rather  than  leave  her 
tub  behind  to  be  worried  by  the  dogs,  took  it  up  in  her 
mouth,  and  ran  with  it  in  this  manner  for  fome  miles.  At 
3 aft,  taking  her  away  through  a farmer’s  yard,  (lie  was  af- 
faulted  by  a maftifF,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  drop  her  cub, 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  farmer.  I was  not  difpleafed  to 
hear  that  this  faithful  creature  efcaped  the  purfuit,  and  at 
laft  got  off  in  fafety.  The  cubs  of  the  fox  are  born  blind, 
like  thofe  of  the  dog ; they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
in  coming  to  perfection,  and  live  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
vears. 

As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all  animals,  fo  all  others  feem 
to  make  war  upon  him.  The  dog  hunts  him  with  peculiar 
acrimony ; the  wolf  is  fiill  a greater  and  more  necefiitous  ene- 
my, who  purfues  him  to  his  very  retreat.  Some  pretend  to 
fay,  that,  to  keep  the  wolf  away,  the  fox  lays  at  the  mouth 
cf  its  kennel  a certain  herb,  to  which  the  wolf  has  a par- 
ticular averfion.  * This,  which  no  doubt  is  a fable,  at  leaft 
fhews  that  thefe  two  animals  are  as  much  enemies  to  each 
other  as  to  all  the  reft  of  Animated  Nature.  But  the  fox  is 
not  hunted  by  quadrupeds  alone  ; for  the  birds,  who  know 
him  for  their  mortal  enemy,  attend  him  in  his  excurfions, 
and  give  each  other  warning  of  their  approaching  danger. 
The  daw,  the  magpye,  and  the  blackbird  conduct  him  along, 
perching  on  the  hedges  as  he  creeps  below,  and,  with  their 
cries  and  notes  of  hoftility,  apprize  all  other  animals  to  be- 
ware ; a caution  which  they  perfeClly  underftand,  and  put 
into  praclice.  The  hunters  themfelves  are  often  informed 
by  the  birds  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  fet  the  dogs  into 
thofe  thickets  where  they  fee  them  particularly  noify  ancj 
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querulous.  So  that  it  is  the  fate  of  this  petty  plunderer  to 
be  detefted  by  every  rank  of  animals ; all  the  weaker  claffes 
fhun,  and  all  the  dronger  purfue  him. 

The  fox,  of  all  wild  animals,  is  mod  fubjecl  to  the  influ- 
ence of  climate ; and  there  are  found  as  many  varieties  in 
this  kind  almod  as  in  any  of  the  domedic  animals*.  The 
generality  of  foxes,  as  is  well  known,  are  red  ; but  there  are 
fome,  though  not  in  England,  of  a greyifh  cad  ; and  Mr.  Buf- 
fon  afferts,  that  the  tip  of  the  tail  in  all  foxes  is  white  ; which, 
however,  is  not  fo  in  thofe  of  this  country.  There  are  only 
three  varieties  of  this  animal  in  Great  Britain,  and  thefe  are 
rather  edablifhed  upon  a difference  of  fize  than  of  colour  or 
form.  The  grey-hound  fox  is  the  larged,  tailed,  and 
bolded  ; and  will  attack  a grown  fheep.  The  madiff  fox  is 
lefs,  but  more  drongly  built.  The  cur  fox  is  the  lead  and. 
mod  common  ; he  lurks  about  hedges  and  out-houfes,  and 
is  the  mod  pernicious  of  the  three  to  the  peafant  and  the 
farmer. 

In  the  colder  countries  round  the  pole,  the  foxes  are  of 
all  colours ; black,  blue,  grey,  iroii  grey,  filver  grey,  white, 
white  with  red  legs,  white  with  black  heads,  white  with  tip 
the  of  the  tail  black,  red,  with  the  throat  and  belly  entirely 
white,  and  ladly,  with  a dripe  of  black  running  along  the 
back,  and  another  eroding  it  at  the  (boulders f;  The  com- 
mon kind,  however,  is  more  univerfally  diffufed  than  any 
of  the  former,  being  found  in  Europe,  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mates of  Alia*  and  aifo  in  America ; they  are  very  rare  in 
Africa,  and  in  the  countries  lying  under  the  torrid  zone. 
Thofe  travellers  who  talk  of  having  feen  them  at  Calicut, 
and  other  parts  of  Southern  India,  have  midaken  the  jackal 
for  the  fox.  The  fur  of  the  white  fox  is  held  in  no  great 
edimation,  becaufe  the  hair  falls  off.  The  blue  fox  ikinS 
are  bought  up  with  great  avidity,  from  their  fcarcenefs  5 
but  the  black  fox  (kin  is  of  all  others  the  mod  edeemed,  a 
fingle  (kin  often  felling  for  forty  or  fifty  crowns.  The  hair 
of  thefe  is  fo  difpofed,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  tell  which  way 
the  grain  lies  5 for  if  we  hold  the  fkin  by  the  head,  the  hair 
hangs  to  tlie  tail,  and  if  we  hold  it  by  the  tail,  it  hangs 
down  equally  fmooth  and  even  to  the  head.  Thefe  are  often 
jnade  into  men’s  muffs,  and  are  at  once  very  beautiful  and 
* Buflfcn,  Rena;d.  f Ibid. 
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warm.  In  our  temperate  climate,  however,  furs  are  of  very 
little  fervice,  there  being  fcarce  any  weather  fo  fevere  in 
England  from  which  our  ordinary  clothes  may  not  very  welt 
defend  us* 

THE  JACKAL. 

The  jackal  is  one  of  the  commoneft  wild  animals  in  the 
Eaft  *,  and  yet  there  is  fcarce  any  lefs  known  in  Europe,  or 
more  confufedly  deferibed  by  natural  hiftorians.  In  general, 
we  are  afiured  that  it  refembles  the  fox  in  figure  and  difpo- 
fition,  but  we  are  (till  ignorant  of  thofe  nice  diiVmdlions  by 
which  it  is  known  to  be  of  a different  fpecies.  It  is  faid  to 
be  of  the  fize  of  a middling  dog,  refembling  the  fox  in  the 
hinder  parts,  particularly  the  tail  j and  the  wolf  in  the  fore- 
parts, efpeeially  the  nofe.  Its  legs  are  fhorteT  than  thofe  of 
the  fox,  and  its  colour  is  of  a bright  yellow,  or  forrel,  as  wre 
exprefs  it  in  horfes.  This  is  the  reafon  it  has  been  called  in 
Latin  the  golden  iuo!fi  a name,  however,  which  is  entirely 
unknown  in  the  countries  where  they  are  moll  common. 

The  fpedes  of  the  jackal  is  diffufed  all  over  Afia,  and  is 
found  alfo  in  moft  parts  of  Africa,  feeming  to  take  up  the 
place  of  the  wolf,  which  in  thofe  countries  is  not  fo  com- 
mon. There  feem  to  be  many  varieties  among  them  5 thofe 
of  the  wrarmeft  climates  appear  to  be  the  largeft,  and  their 
colour  is  rather  of  a reddilh  brown,  than  of  that  beautiful 
yellow  by  which  the  fmaller  jackals  are  chiefly  diflinguiflied. 

Although  the  fpedes  of  the  wolf  approaches  very  near  to 
fh at  of  the  dog,  yet  the  jackal  feems  to  be  plaeed  between 
them ",  to  the  favage  fiercenefs  of  the  wolf,  it  adds  the  im- 
pudent familiarity  of  the  dog*.  Its  cry  is  a howl,  mixed 
with  barking,  and  a lamentation  refembling  that  of  human 
diftrefs.  It  is  more  noify  in  its  purfuits  even  than  the  dog, 

' and  more  voracious  than  the  wolf.  The  jackal  never  goes 
alone,  but  always  in  a pack  of  forty  or  fifty  together.  Thefe 
unite  regularly  every  day  to  form  a combination  againft  the 
red  of  the  foreft.  Nothing  then  can  efcape  them  •,  they  are 
content  to  take  up  with  the  fmalleft  animals ; and  yet,  when 
thus  united,  they  have  courage  to  face  the  largefi.  They  feem 
very  little  afraid  of  mankind,  but  purfue  their  game  to  the  very 
doorSjVithcut  teftifying  either  attachment  or  apprehenfion. 

* Butwn,  vol,  xxvii.  p.  52. 
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Thfer  enter  infolently  into  the  (heepfolds,  the  yards,  and 
the  ftables,  and,  when  they  can  find  nothing  elfe,  devour  the 
leather  hariiefs,  boots,  and  fhoes,  and  run  oiF  with  what  they 
had  not  time  to  fwallow. 

They  not  only  attack  the  living  but  the  dead.  They 
fcratch  up, with  their  feet  the  new-made  graves,  and  devour 
the  corpfe  how  putrid  foever.  In  thofe  countries,  there- 
fore, where  they  abound,  they  are  obliged  to  beat  the 
earth  over  the  grave,  and  mix  it  with  thorns,  to  prevent  the 
jackals  from  feraping  it  away.  They  always  affift  each 
other,  as  well  in  this  employment  of  exhumation,  as  in  that 
of  the  chafe.  While  they  are  at  this  dreary  work,  they  ex- 
hort each  other  by  a mod  mournful  cry,  refembling  that  of 
children  under  chaftifement  j and  when  they  have  thus  dug 
up  the  body,  they  (hare  it  amicably  between  them.  Thefe, 
like  all  other  favage  animals,  when  they  have  once  tailed 
of  human  flelh,  can  never  after  remain  from  purfuing  man- 
kind. They  watch  the  burying-grounds,  follow  armies,  and 
keep  in  the  rear  of  caravans.  They  may  be  considered  as 
the  vulture  of  the  quadruped  kind  ; every  thing  that  once 
had  animal  life,  feems  equally  agreeable  to  them  ; the  mod 
putrid  fubdances  are  greedily  devoured  ; dried  leather,  and 
any  thing  that  has  been  rubbed  with  greafe,  how  infipid  fo- 
ever in  itfelf,  is  fufficient  to  make  the  whole  go  down. 

They  hide  themfelves  in  holes  by  day,  and  feldom  appear 
abroad  till  night-fall,  when  the  jackal  that  has  firft  hit  upon 
the  feent  of  fome  larger  bead  gives  notice  to  the  red  by  a 
howl,  which  it  repeats  as  it  runs  ; while  all  the  red  that  are 
within  hearing,  pack  in  to  its  aflidance.  The  gazelle,  or 
whatever  other  bead  it  may  be,  finding  itfelf  purfued,  makes 
off  towards  the  houfes  and  the  towns  j hoping,  by  that 
means,  to  deter  its  purfuers  from  following : but  hunger 
gives  the  jackal  the  fame  degree  of  boldnefs  that  fear  gives 
the  gazelle,  and  it  purfues  even  to  the  verge  of  the  city,  and 
often  along  the  dreets.  The  gazelle,  however,  by  this 
means,  mod  frequently  efcapes  *,  for  the  inhabitants  fallying- 
out,  often  didurb  the  jackal  in  the  chafe ; and  as  it  hunts 
by  the  feent,  when  once  driven  off,  it  never  recovers  it 
again.  In  this  manner  we  fee  how  experience  prompts  the 
the  gazelle,  which  is  naturally  a very  timid  animal,  and  par- 
ticularly fearful  of  man,  to  take  refuge  near  him,  confider- 
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mg  him  as  the  lead:  dangerous  enemy,  and  often  efcaping 
by  his  affiftance. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  intruder  upon  the  jackal’s  in- 
duftry  and  purfuits.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  panther,. 
Whofe  appetites  are  fuperior  to  their  fwiftnefs,  attend  to  its 
call,  and  follow  in  filence  at  fome  diftance  behind  *.  The 
jackal  purfues  the  whole  night  with . unceafmg  affiduity, 
keeping  up/the  cry,  and  with  great  perfeverance  at  laft  tifes 
down  its  prey  but  juft  at  the  moment  it  fuppofes  itfelf  go- 
ing to  fhare  the  fruits  of  its  labour,  the  lion  or  the  leopard 
comes  in,  fatiate*  lumfelf  upon  the  ipoii,  and  his  poor  pro- 
vider muft  he  content  with  the  bare  carcafs  he  leaves  behind. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  jackal  be  vora- 
cious, fince  it  fo  feldom  has  a fufticiency ; nci  that  it  feeds 
on  puttw't  fubftances,  fince  it  is  not  permitted  to  feaft  on 
what  it  has  newly  killed,  Befide  thefe  enemies,  the  jackal 
has  another  to  cope  with,  for  between  him  and  the  dog 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  antipathy  j and  they  never  part 
without  an  engagement.  The  Indian  peafants  often  chafe 
them  as  we  do  foxes  ; and  have  learned,  by  experience, 
when  they  have  got  a lion  or  a tiger  in  their  rear.  Upon 
filch  occafions  they  keep  their  dogs  clofe,  as  they  would  be 
no  match  for  fuch  formidable  animals,  and  endeavour  to  put 
them  to  flight  with  their  cries.  When  the  lion  is  difmiffed, 
they  more  eafily  cope  with  the  jackal,  who  is  as  ftupid  as  it 
is  impudent,  and  feems  much  better  fitted  for  purfuing  than 
retreating.  It  fometimes  happens  that  one  of  them  fteals 
filently  into  an  out-houfe  to  feize  the  poultry,  or  devour  the 
furniture,  hut  hearing  others  in  full  cry,  at  a diftance, 
without  thought,  it  inftantly  anfwers  the  call,  and  thus  be- 
trays its  oWm  depredations.  The  peafants  Tally  out  upon  it, 
and  the  foolifh  animal  finds,  too  late,  that  its  inftintt  wag 
too  powerful  for  its  fafety. 

THE  ISATIS. 

AS  the  jackal  is  a fort  of  intermediate  fpecies  between  the 
dog  and  the  woJff,  fo  the  iiatis  may  be  confidered  as  placed 
between  the  dog  and  the  fox.  This  animal  has  hitherto 

* Iinraei  Syftema,  p.  60. 

f In  this  defcription  I have  followed  Mr.  Buffon, 
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been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  latter  ; but  from 
the  lateft  obfervations,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  per- 
fe&ly  diftin£t.  The  ifatis  is  very  common  in  all  the  north- 
ern countries  bordering  upon  the  Icy  Sea ; and  is  feldom 
found,  except  in  the  coldeft  countries.  It  extremely  refem- 
bles  a fox,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  and  the  length  of  its  tail* 
and  a dog,  in  the  make  of  its  head,  and  the  pofition  of  its 
eyes.  The  hair  of  thefe  animals  is  fofter  than  that  of  a 
common  fox ; fome  are  blue,  fome  are  white  at  one  feafon, 
and  at  another  of  a ruftet  brown.  Although  the  whole  of 
its  hair  be  two  inches  long,  thick,  tufted,  and  gloiTy,  yet  the 
under  jaw  is  entirely  without  any,  and  the  (kin  appears  bare 
in  that  part. 

This  animal  can  bear  only  the  coldeft  climates,  and  is 
chiefly  feen  along  the  coafts  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  upon  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  that  difeharge  themfelves  therein. 
It  is  chiefly  fond  of  living  in  the  open  country,  and  feldom 
feen  in  the  foreft,  being  moftly  found  in  the  mountainous 
and  naked  regions  of  Norway,  Siberia,  and  Lapland.  It 
burrows  like  the  fox $ and,  when  with  young,  the  female 
retires  to  her  kennel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fox  is  feen 
to  do.  lhefe  holes,  which  are  very  narrow,  and  extremely 
deep,  have  many  outlets.  They  are  kept  very  clean,  and 
are  bedded  at  the  bottom  with  mofs,  for  the  animal  to  be 
more  at  its  eafe.  Its  manner  of  coupling,  time  of  geftation, 
and  number  of  young,  are  all  fimilar  to  what  is  found  in  the 
fox  j and  it  ufualiy  brings  forth  at  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June. 

Such  are  the  particulars  in  which  this  animal  differs  From 
thofe  of  the  dog  kind,  and  in  which  it  refembles  them  : but 
its  moft  linking  peculiarity  remains  ftiil  to  be  mentioned  \ 
namely,  its  changing  its  colour,  and  being  feen  at  one  time 
brown,  and  at  another  perfectly  white.  As  was  already 
faid,  fome  are  naturally  blue,  and  their  colour  never 
changes  ; but  fuch  as  are  to  be  white,  are,  when  brought 
fcrdi,  of  a yellow  hue,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber is  changed  to  white,  all  except  along  the  top  of  the 
back,  along  which  runs  a (tripe  of  brown,  and  another 
crofting  it  down  the  (boulders,  at  which  time,  the  animal  is 
called  the  croffid  fox ; however,  this  brown  crofs  totally  dii- 
appeais  before  winter,  and  then  the  creature  is  all  over 
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white,  and  its  fur  is  two  inches  long  : this,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May  again  begins  to  fail ; and  the  moulting  is 
completed  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  ifatis  becomes 
brown  once  more.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  no  value, 
unlefs  it  be  killed  in  winter. 

THE  RYASNA. 

THE  hyaena  is  the  laft  animal  I (hall  mention  among  thofe 
of  the  dog  kind,  which  it,  in  many  refpe&s,  refembles,  al- 
though too  ftrongly  marked  to  be  ftriHly  reduced  to  any 
type.  The  hytena  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a wolf ; and  has 
fome  fimilitude  to  that  animal  in  the  fhape  of  its  head  and 
body.  The  head,  at  firft  fight,  does  not  appeaT  to  differ, 
except  that  the  ears  of  the  hyaena  ate  longer,  and  more 
without  hair ; but,  upon  obferving  more  clofely,  we  fhall 
find  the  head  broader,  the  nofe  flatter,  and  not  fo  pointed. — 
The  eyes  are  not  placed  obliquely,  but  more  like  thofe  of  a 
dog.  The  legs,  particularly  the  hinder,  are  longer  than 
thofe  either  of  the  dog  or  the  wolf,  and  different  from  all 
other  quadrupeds,  in  having  but  four  toes,  as  well  on 
the  fore-ftet  as  on  the  hinder.  Its  hair  is  of  a dirty 
greyifh,  mrrkef  with  black,  difpofed  in  waves  down  its 
body.  Its  tail  is  fhort,  with  pretty  long  hair;  and  immedi- 
ately under  it,  above  the  anus,  there  is  an  opening  into  a 
kind  of  glandular  pouch,  which  feparates  a fubftance  of  the 
confiftence,  but  not  of  the  odour,  of  civet.  This  opening 
might  have  given  rife  to  the  error  of  the  ancients,  who  af- 
ferted,  that  this  animal  was  every  year,  alternately,  male  and 
female.  Such  are  the  moft  ftriking  diftinctions  of  the  hyae- 
na, as  given  us  by  naturalifts ; which,  neverthelefs,  convey 
but  a very  confufed  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  form.  Its 
manner  of  holding  the  head  feems  remarkable  ; fomewhat 
like  a dog,  purfuing  the  icent,  with  the  nofe  near  the 
ground.  The  head  being  held  thus  low,  the  back  appears 
elevated,  like  that  of  the  hog,  which,  with  a long  briftly 
band  of  hair  that  runs  all  along,  gives  it  a good  deal  theair 
of  that  animal ; and,  it  is  probable,  that  from  this  fimilitude 
it  firft  took  its  name ; the  word  huoina  being  Greek,  and  de- 
rived from  has,  which  fignifies  a fit v. 

But  no  words  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  animal's 
figure,  deformity,  and  ficrcenefs,  more  favage  and  untamc- 
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able  than  any  other  quadruped,  it  feems  to  be  for  ever  in  a 
date  of  rage  or  rapacity,  forever  growling,  except  when  re- 
ceiving its  food.  Its  eyes  then  gliden,  the  bridles  of  its 
back  all  dand  upright,  its  head  hangs  low,  and  yet  its  teeth 
appear  ; all  which  give  it  a mod  frightful  afpedf,  which  2 
dreadful  howl  tends  to  heighten.  This,  which  I have  often 
heard,  is  very  peculiar  : its  beginning  refembles  the  voice  o£ 
a man  moaning,  and  its  latter  part  as  if  he  were  making  a 
violent  effort  to  vomit.  As  it  is  loud  and  frequent,  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  fometimes  miflaken  for  that  of  a human 
voice  in  didrefs,  and  have  given  rife  to  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  who  tell  us,  that  the  hyaena  makes  its  moan,  to  at- 
tract unwary  travellers,  and  then  to  deftroy  them  > however 
this  be,  it  feems  the  mod  untradlable,  and,  for  its  fize,  the 
mod  terrible  of  all  other  quadrupeds ; nor  does  its  courage 
fall  fhorfe  of  its  ferocity  ; it  defends  itfelf  againd  the  lion,  is 
a match  for  the  panther,  attacks  the  ounce,  and  feldom  fails 
to  conquer. 

It  is  an  obfeene  and  folitary  animal,  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  mod  defolate  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the  torrid 
zone,  of  which  it  is  a native*.  It  refides  in  the  caverns  of 
mountains,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  dens  that  it  has 
formed  for  itfelf  under  the  earth.  Though  taken  never  i’o 
young,  it  cannot  be  tamed  ; it  lives  by  depredation,  like  the 
wolf,  but  is  much  dronger,  and  more  courageous.  It  fome- 
times attacks  man,  carries  off  cattle,  follows  the  flock,  breaks 
open  the  fheep  cots  by  night,  and  ravages  with  infatiablc 
voracity.  Its  eyes  fhine  by  night ; and  it  is  afferted,  not 
without  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  it  fees  better  by 
night  than  by  day.  When  deditute  of  other  provifion,  it 
ferapes  up  the  graves,  and  devours  the  dead  bodies,  how  pu- 
trid foever.  To  thefe  difpofitions,  which  are  fufliciently 
noxious  and  formidable,  the  ancients  have  added  numberlefs 
others,  which  are  long  fince  known  to  be  fables : as,  for  in- 
dance, that  the  hyaena  was  male  and  female  alternately;  that 
having  brought  forth  and  fuckled  its  young,  it  then  changed 
fexes  for  a year,  and  became  a male.  This,  as  was  men- 
tioned above,  could  only  proceed  from  the  opening  under 
the  tail,  which  all  animals  of  this  fpecies  are  found  to  have ; 
and  which  is  found  in  the  fame  manner  in  no  other  quadm- 
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ped,  except  the  badger.  There  is,  in  the  weafel  kind  in- 
deed, an  opening,  but  it  is  lower  down,  and  not  placed 
above  the  anus,  as  in  the  badger  and  the  hyama.  Some 
have  faid  that  this  animal  changed  the  colour  of  its  hair  at 
will ; others,  that  a (lone  was  found  in  its  eye,  which,  put 
under  a man’s  tongue,  gave  him  the  gift  of  prophecy  *,  fome 
have  faid  that  it  had  no  joints  in  the  neck,  which,  how- 
ever, all  quadrupeds  are  known  to  have  j and  fome,  that  the 
fhadow  of  the  hyaena  kept  dogs  from  barking.  Thefe, 
among  many  other  abfurdities,  have  been  aflerted  of  this 
quadruped  ; and  which  I mention  to  (hew  the  natural  dif- 
pofition  of  mankind,  to  load  thofe  that  are  already  but  too 
guilty,  with  accumulated  reproach. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ANIMALS  OF  THE  WEASEL  KIND. 

Havinc  deferibed  the  bolder  ranks  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, we  now  come  to  a minuter  and  more  feeble  clafs,  lefs 
formidable  indeed  than  any  of  the  former,  but  far  more  nu- 
merous, and  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  more  a&ive  and  en- 
terprifing.  The  weafel  kind  may  be  particularly  diftinguifhed 
from  other  carnivorous  animals,  by  the  length  and  flender- 
nefs  of  their  bodies,  which  are  fo  fitted  as  to  wind,  like 
worms,  into  very  fmall  openings,  after  their  prey  ; and 
hence  alfo  they  have  received  the  name  of  vermin,  from 
their  fimilitude  to  the  worm  in  this  particular.  Thefe  ani- 
mals differ  from  all  of  the  cat  kind,  in  the  formation  and 
difpofition  of  their  claws,  which,  as  in  the  dog  kinds,  they 
can  neither  draw\nor  extend  at  pleafure,  as  cats  are  known 
to  do.  They  differ  from  the  dog  kind,  in  being  clothed  ra- 
ther with  fur  than  hair  > and  although  fome  varieties  of  the 
fox  may  refemble  them  in  this  particular,  yet  the  coat  of  the 
latter  is  longer,  ftronger,  and  always  more  refembling  hair. 
Befide  thefe  diitmdlions,  all  animals  of  the  weafel  kind  have 
glands  placed  near  the  anus,  that  either  open  into  or  be- 
neath it,  furn idling  a fubftance  that,  in  fome,  has  the  molt 
effendve  fmell  in  nature,  in  others,  the  mod  pleafmg  per- 
fume. AH  of  this  kind  are  dill  more  marked  by  their  habi- 
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tudes  and  difpofitions,  than  their  external  form ; cruel,  vo- 
racious, and  cowardly,  they  fubfift  only  by  theft,  and  find 
their  chief  protection  in  their  minutenefs.  They  are  all, 
from  the  (hortnefs  of  their  legs,  How  in  purfuit ; and,  there- 
fore, owe  their  fupport  to  their  patience,  affiduity,  and  cun- 
ning. As  their  prey  is  precarious,  they  live  a long  time 
without  food  ; and  if  they  happen  to  fall  in  wrhere  it  is  in 
plenty,  they  inftantly  deftroy  all  about  them  before  they  be- 
gin to  fatisfy  their  appetite,  and  fuck  the  blood  of  every  ani- 
mal before  they  begin  to  touch  its  flefti. 

Thefe  are  the  marks  common  to  this  kind,  all  the  fpecies 
of  which  have  a moft  ftriking  refemblance  to  each  other; 
and  he  that  has  feen  one,  in  fome  meafure,  may  be  faid  to 
have  feen  all.  The  chief  diftinCtion  in  this  numerous  clafs 
of  animals,  is  to  be  taken  from  the  fize ; for  no  words  can 
give  the  minute  irregularities  of  that  outline  by  which  one 
fpecies  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  which  is  next  it.  I 
will  begin,  therefore,  with  the  leaft  and  the  bed  known  of 
this  kind,  and  dill  marking  the  fize,  will  proceed  gradually 
to  larger  and  larger,  until  we  come  from  the  weafel  to  the 
glutton,  which  I take  to  be  the  larged  of  all.  The  weafel 
will  ferve  as  a model  for  all  the  red ; and,  indeed  the  points 
in  which  they  differ  from  this  little  animal,  are  but  very  in- 
con  fiderable. 

The  weasel  *,  as  was  faid,  is  the  fmalled  of  this  numerous 
tribe ; its  length  not  exceeding  feven  inches,  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  This  length,  however, 
feems  to  be  very  great,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  height  of 
the  animal,  which  is  not  above  an  inch  and  a half.  In  mea- 
furing  the  wolf,  we  find  him  to  be  not  above  once  and  a half 
as  long  as  he  is  high  $ in  observing  the  weafel,  we  find  it 
near  five  times  as  long  as  it  is  high,  which  (hews  an  amazing 
difproportion.  The  tail  alfo,  which  is  bulhy,  is  two  inches 
and  a half  long,  and  adds  to  the  apparent  length  of  this  little 
animal’s  body.  The  colour  of  the  weafel  is  of  a bright  red 
on  the  back  and  Tides,  but  white  under  the  throat  and  the 
belly.  It  has  whilkers  like  a cat ; and  thirty  two  teeth, 
which  is  two  more  than  any  of  the  cat  kind \ and  thefe  alfo 
feem  better  adapted  for  tearing  and  chewing,  than  thofe  of 
the  cat  kind  are.  The  eyes  are  little  and  black.  The  ears 
* British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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Ihort,  broacl,  and  roundifh ; and  have  a fold  at  the  lower 
part,  which  makes  them  look  as  "if  they  were  double.  Be- 
neath the  corners  of  the  mouth,  on  each  jaw,  is  a fpot  of 
brown. 

This  animal,  though  very  diminutive  to  appearance,  is, 
ncverthelefs,  a very  formidable  enemy  to  quadrupeds  an 
hundred  times  its  own  fize.  It  is  very  common  and  well 
known  in  moil  parts  of  this  country ; but  feems  held  in  very 
different  eftimation,  in  different  parts  of  it.  In  tliofe  places 
where  fheep  or  lambs  are  bred,  the  weafel  is  a mod  noxious 
inmate,  and  every  art  is  ufed  to  deflroy  it;  on  the  contrary, 
in  places  Where  agriculture  is  chiefly  followed,  the  weafel  is 
confidered  as  a friend  that  thins  the  number  of  fuch  vermin 
as  chiefly  live  upon  corn : however,  in  all  places,  it  is  one 
of  the  mofi  untameable  and  untradlable  animals  in  the 
wotW  #.  When  kept  in  a cage,  either  for  the  purpofes  of 
amufement  or  infpeclion,  it  will  not  touch  any  part  of  its 
vicluals  while  any  body  looks  on.  It  keeps  in  a continual 
agitation,  and  feems  frighted  fo  much  at  the  fight  of  man- 
kind, that  it  will  die,  if  not  permitted  toTide  itfelf  frorp. 
their  prefence.  For  this  purpofe,  it  mud  be  provided,  in 
Its  cage,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  wool  or  hay,  in  which 
it  may  conceal  itfelf,  2nd  where  it  may  carry  whatever  it 
has  got  to  eat ; which,  however,  it  will  not  touch  until  it 
begins  to  putrefy.  In  this  date  it  is  feen  to  pafs  three  parts 
of  thq  day  in  fle.eping  ; and  referves  the  night  for  its  times  of 
-exercife  and  eating. 

In  its  wild  date,  the  night  is  likewife  the  time  during 
which  it  may  be  properly  faid  to  live.  At  the  approach  of 
evening,  it  is  feen  dealing  from  its  hole,  and  creeping  about 
the  farmer’s  yard  for  its  prey.  If  it  enters  the  place  where 
poultry  are  kept,  it  never  attacks  the  cocks  or  the  old  hens, 
.but  immediately  aims  at  the  young  ones.  It  does  not  eat  its 
prey  on  the  place,  but,  after  killing  it  by  a fingle  bite  near 
the  head,  and  with  a wound  fo  fmall  that  the  place  can 
fcarcely  be  perceived,  it  carries  it  oiF  to  its  young,  or  its  re- 
treat. It  alfo  breaks  and  fucks  the  eggs,  and  fometimes 
kills  the  hen,  that  attempts  to  defend  them.  It  is  remark- 
ably adlive  ; and,  in  a confined  place,  fcarce  any  animal  can 
cfcape  it.  It  will  run  up  the  fides  of  walls  with  luch  facile 
* Buffon,  vol.  xv.  p.  37. 
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ty,  that  no  place  is  fecure  from  it;  and  its  body  is  fo  fmall, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  hole  but  what  it  can  wind  through. 
During  the  fummer,  its  excurfions  are  more  extenfive  ; but 
in  winter,  it  chiefly  confines  itfelf  in  barns  and  farm-yards, 
where  it  remains  till  fpring,  and  where  it  brings  forth  its 
young.  All  this  feafon  it  makes  war  upon  the  rats  and  mice, 
with  ftill  greater  fuccefs  than  the  cat ; for  being  more  active 
and  {lender,  it  purfues  them  into  their  holes,  and,  after  a 
fhort  refiftance,  deflroys  them.  It  creeps  alfo  into  pigeon 
holes,  dedroys  the  young,  catches  fparrows,  and  all  kinds 
of  fmall  birds  ; and,  if  it  has  brought  forth  its  young,  hunts 
with  ftill  greater  boldnefs  and  avidity.  In  fummer,  it  ven- 
tures farther  from  the  houfe  ; and  particularly  goes  into 
thofe  places  where  the  rat,  its  chiefeil  prey,  goes  before  it. 
Accordingly,  it  is  found  in  the  lower  grounds,  by  the  fide 
of  waters,  near  mills,  and  often  is  feen  to  hide  its  young  in 
the  hollow  of  a tree. 

The  female  takes  every  precaution  to  make  any  eafy  bed 
for  her  little  ones : {he  lines  the  bottom  of  her  hole  with 
grafs,  hay,  leaves,  and  mofs,-and  generally  brings  forth 
from  three  to  five  a time.  All  animals  of  this,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  dog  kind,  bring  forth  their  young  with  clofed 
eyes  : but  they  very  foon  acquire  drength  fulficient  to  fol- 
low the  dam  in  her  excurfions,  and  adid  in  her  projects  of 
petty  rapine.  The  weafel,  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  does 
not  run  on  equably,  but  moves  by  bounding;  and  when  it 
climbs  a tree,  by  a Angle  fpring  it  gets  a good  way 
from  the  ground.  It  jumps  in  the  fame  manner  upon  its 
prey ; and,  having  an  extremely  limber  body,  evades  the 
attempts  of  much  ftronger  animals  to  fize  it. 

This  animal,  like  all  of  its  kind,  has  a very  flrong 
fmell  ; and  that  of  the  weafel  is  peculiarly  foetid.  This 
feent  is  very  didinguifhable  in  thofe  creatures,  when  they 
void  their  execrement ; for  the  glands  which  furnifb  this 
foetid  fub (lance,  which  is  of  the  confidence  of  fuet,  open 
diredlly  into  the  orifice  of  the  anus,  and  taint  the  excre- 
ment with  the  drong  effluvia.  The  weafel  fmells  more, 
drongly  in  fummer  than  in  winter  ; and  more  abominably 
when  irritated  or  purfued,  than  when  at  its  eafe.  It  always 
preys  in  filence,  and  never  has  a cry  except  when  (truck, 
and  then  it  has  a rough  kind  of  fqueaking,  which  at  once 
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expreffes  refentment  and  pain.  Its  appetite  for  animal  food 
never  forfakes  it  ; and  it  feems  even  to  take  a pleafure  inthe 
vicinity  of  putrefa£lion.  Mr.  BufFon  tells  us  of  one  of  them 
being  found,  with  three  young  ones,  in  the  carcafs  of  a 
wolf  that  was  grown  putrid,  and  that  had  been  hung  up, 
by  the  hind  legs,  as  a terror  to  others.  Into  this  horrid 
retreat  the  weafel  thought  proper  to  retire  to  bring  forth 
her  young ; {he  had  furnifhed  the  cavity  with  hay,  grafs, 
and  leaves ; and  the  young  were  juft  brought  forth  when 
they  were  difcovered  by  a peafant  palling  that  way. 

THE  ERMINE,  or  STOAT. 

NEXT  to  the  Weafel  in  fize,  and  perfectly  alike  in 
figure,  is  the  Ermine.  The  difference  between  this  and 
the  former  animal  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  many,  and  among 
the  reft  Linnseus,  who  gives  but  one  defcription  of  both, 
have  confounded  the  two  kinds  together.  However,  their 
differences  are  fufficient  to  induce  later  naturalifts  to  fup- 
jpofe  the  two  kinds  diftindl ; and  as  their  lights  feem  pre- 
ferable, we  choofe  to  follow  their  defcriptions*. 

The  float,  or  ermine,  differs  from  the  weafel  in  ffze> 
being  ufually  nine  inches  long;  whereas  the  former  is  not 
much  above  fix.  The  tail  of  the  ermine  is  always  tipped 
with  black,  and  is  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body  and 
furnifhed  with  hair.  The  edges  of  the  ears  and  the  ends 
of  the  toes  in  this  animal  are  of  a yellowifh  white  ; and  al- 
though it  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  weafel,  being  of  a 
lightifh  brown,  and  though  both  this  animal,  as  well  as  the 
weafel,  in  the  mod  northern  parts  of  Europe,  changes  its 
colour  in  winter,  and  becomes  white  ; yet  even  then  the 
weafel  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  ermine  by  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  latter  is  always  black. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fur  of  the  ermine  is  the  mod 
valuable  of  any  hitherto  known ; and  it  is  in  winter  only 
that  this  little  animal  has  it  of  the  proper  colour  and  con- 
fidence. In  fummer,  ^the  ermine,  as  was  faid  before,  is 
brown,  and  it  may  at  that  time  more  properly  be  called  the 
jloat . There  are  few  fo  unacquainted  with  quadrupeds  as 
not  to  perceive  this  change  of  colour  in  the  hair,  which  in 
feme  degree  obtains  in  them  all.  The  horfe,  the  cow,  and 
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the  goat,  all  manifeftly  change  colour  in  the  beginning  of 
fummer,  the  old  long  hair  falling  off,  and  a fiiorter  coat  of 
hair  appearing  in  its  room,  generally  of  a darker  colour, 
and  yet  more  glofTy.  What  obtains  in  our  temperate  cli- 
mite,  is  feen  to  prevail  ftill  more  ftrongly,  in  thofe  regions 
where  the  winters  are  long  and  fevere*  arid  the  fummers 
fhort  and  yet  generally  hot  in  an  extreme  degree.  The 
animal  has  ftrength  enough  during  that  feafon,  to  throw  off 
a warm  coat  of  fur,  which  would  but  incommode  it,  and 
continues  for  two  or  three  months  in  ftate  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  the  ordinary  quadrupeds  of  the  milder  climates. 
At  the  approach  of  winter,  however,  the  cold  increafing* 
the  coat  of  hair  feems  to  thicken  in  proportion  ; from  being 
coarfe  and  fhort,  it  lengthens  and  grows  finer,  while  mul- 
titudes of  fmaller  hairs  grow  up  between  the  longer, 
thicken  the  coat,  and  give  it  all  that  warmth  and  foftnefs 
which  are  fo  much  valued  in  the  furs  of  the  northern 
animals. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  account  for  this  remarkable  warmth 
of  the  furs  of  northern  quadrupeds,  or  how  they  come  to  be 
furnifhed  with  fuch  an  abundant  covering.  It  is  eafy  enough 
indeed,  to  fay  that  Nature  fits  them  thus  for  the  climate  ; 
and  like  an  indulgent  mother,  when  fhe  expofes  them  to  the 
rigour  of  an  intemperate  winter,  fupplies  them  with  a co- 
vering againft  its  inclemency.  But  this  is  only  flourifhing : 
it  is  not  eafy,  I fay,  to  tell  how  Nature  comes  to  furnifh 
them  in  this  manner.  A few  particulars  on  this  fubje£fc  are 
all  that  we  yet  know.  It  is  obfervable  among  quadrupeds, 
as  well  as  even  among  the  human  fpecies  itfelf,  that  a thin 
fparing  diet  is  apt  to  produce  hair  *,  children  that  have  been 
ill  fed,  famifhed  dogs  and  horfes,  are  more  hairy  than  others 
whofe  food  has  been  more  plentiful.  This  may,  therefore, 
be  one  caufe  that  the  animals  of  the  north,  in  winter,  are 
more  hairy  than  thofe  of  the  milder  climates.  At  that  fea- 
fon, the  whole  country  is  covered  -#ith  deep  fnow,  and  the 
provifions  which  thefe  creatures  arc  able  to  procure  can  be 
but  precarious  and  fcanty.  Its  becoming  finer  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  the  feverity  of  the  coid,  that  contra&s  the  pores 
Of  the  Ikin,  and  the  hair  confequently  takes  the  fhape  of  the 
aperture  through  which  it  grows,  as  -wires  are  made  fmaller 
by  being  drawn  through  a fmaller  orifice.  However  this  may 
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be,  all  the  animals  of  the  artic  climates  may  be  faid  to  frav^ 
their  winter  and  fummer  garments,  except  very  far  to  the 
north,  as  .in  Greenland,  where  the  cold  is  fo  continually  ir^ 
tenfe  and  the  food  fo  fcaree,  that  neither  the  bears  nor  foxes 
change  colour*. 

The  ermine,  as  was  faid,  is  remarkable  among  thefe  for 
the  foftnefs,  the  clofenefs,  and  the  warmth  of  its  fur.  It 
is  brown  in  fummer,  like  the  weafel,  and  changes  colour 
before  the  winter  is  begun,  becoming  a beautiful  cream 
Colour,  all  except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  as  was  faid  before,  which 
itill  continues  black.  Mr.  Daubenton  had  one^  of  thefe 
brought  him  with  its  white  winter  fur,  which  he  put  into 
a cage  and  kept,  in  order  to  obferve  the  manner  of  moult- 
ing its  hair.  He  received  it  in  the  beginning  of  March: 
in  a very  fhort  time  it  began  to  fhed  its  coat,  and  a mixture 
of  brown  was  feen  to  prevail  among  the  white,  fo  that  at 
the  ninth  of  the  fame  month  its  head  was  nearly  become  of 
a reddifh  brown.  Day  after  day  this  colour  appeared  to  ex- 
tend at  firft  along  the  neck  and  down  the  back,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a ftripe  of  about  half  an  inch  Ijroad.  The  fore-part 
of  the  legs  then  aduir.ed  the  fame  colour ; a part  of  the 
head,  the  thighs,  and  the  tail,  were  the  laft  that  changed  ^ 
but  at  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  no  white  remaining', 
except  on  thofe  parts  which  are  always  white  in  this  fpecies* 
particularly  the  throat  and  the  belly.  However,  he  had  not 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  this  animal  refume  its  former  white- 
nefs  although  he  kept  it  for  above  two  years  ; which,  with- 
out doubt,  was  owing  to  its  imprifoned  date  ; this  colour  be- 
ing partly  owing  to  its  dinted  food,  and  partly  to  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon.  During  its  date  of  confinement,  this  little 
animal  always  continued  very  wild  anduntra-clable  \ for  ever 
in  a date  of  violent  agitation,  except  when  afleep,  which  it 
often  continued  for  three  parts  of  the  day.  Except  for  its 
mod  difagreeable  feent,  it  was  an  extremely  pretty  creaturey 
its  eyes  fprightly,  its  pliyfiognomy  pleafant,  and  its  motions 
fo  fwift  that  the  eye  could  fcaree  attend  them.  It  was  fed 
with  eggs  and  flefh,  but  it  always  let  them  putrefy  before  it 
touched  cither.  As  fome  ofthis  kind  are  known  to  be  fond 
of  honey,  ifiwas  tried  to  feed  this  animal  with  fuch  food  for 
z while  5 after  having  for  three  or  four  days  deprived  it  of 
• * Kraut’s  Hiftory  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  p.  iz-. 
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other  food,  it  ate  of  this,  and  died  fhortly  after  5 a (trong 
proof  of  its  being  a diftindl  fpecies  from  the  polecat  or  the 
martin,  who  feed  upon  honey,  but  otherwife  pretty  much 
refemble  the  ermine  in  their  figure  and  difpofitions. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  their  {kins  make  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce*  and  they  are  found  there  much 
more  frequently  than  among  us.  In  Siberia  they  burrow  in 
the  fields,  and  are  taken. in  traps  baited  with  flefli.  In  Nor- 
way they  are  either  (hot  with  blunt  arrows  or  taken  in  traps 
made  of  two  flat  (tones,  one  being  propped  with  a (tick,  to 
which  is  faftened  a baited  firing,  and  when  the  animals  at- 
tempt to  pull  this  away,  the  (tone  drops  and  crufhes  them 
to  death.  This  animal  is  fometimes  found  white  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is  then  called  a white  weafel.  Its  furs,  how- 
ever, among  u's  are  of  no  Value,  having  neither  the  thick- 
nefs,  the  clofenefs,  nor  the  whitenefs  of  thofe  which  come 
from  Siberia.  The  fur  of  the  ermine,  in  every  country, 
changes  by  time  *,  for,  as  much  of  its  beautiful  whitenefs  is 
given  it  by  certain  arts  known  to  the  furriers,  fo  its  natural 
colour  returns,  and  its  former  whitenefs  can  never  be 
reftored  again* 

THE  FERRET. 

The  animal  next  in  fize  to  the  ermine,  is  the  ferret ; 
which  is  a kind  of  domeflic  in  Europe,  though  faid  to  be 
originally  brought  from  Africa  into  Spain,  which  being  a 
country  abounding  in  rabbits,  required  an  animal  of  this 
kind,  more  than  any  other  : however  this  ber  it  is  not  to  be 
found  at  prefent  among  us  except  in  its  domeftic  date  5 and 
it  is  chiefly  kept  tame,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  warren. 

The  ferret  is  about  one  foot  long,  being  nearly  four  inches 
longer  than  the  weafel*  It  refembles  that  animal  in  the  fien- 
dernefs  of  its  body,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs ; but  its  nofe 
is  (harper,  and  its  body  more  (lender,  in  proportion  to  its 
length.  The  ferret  is  commonly  of  a cream  colour  j but 
they  are  alfo  found  of  all  the  colours  of  the  weafel  kind ; 
White,  blackifh,  brown,  and  party-coloured.  Thofe  that 
are  of  the  vgiritifh  kind,  have  their  eyes  red,  as  is  almofl: 
general  with  all  animals  entirely  of  that,  colour.  . But  its 
principal  diftindtion  from  the  weafel,  is  the  length  of  the 
hair  on  its  tail,  which  is  much  longer  in  the  ferret  than  the 
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weafel.  Words  will  not  well  exprefs  the  other  diftinfcions  i 
and  what  might  take  up  a page  in  dull  difcrimination,  a fin- 
gle  glance  of  the  eye,  when  the  animals  themfelves  are  pre- 
fented,  can  difcover. 

As  this  animal  is  a native  of  the  torrid  zone*,  fo  it  can-' 
not  bear  the  rigours  of  our  climate,  without  Care  and  fhelter ; 
and  it  generally  repays  the  trouble  of  its  keeping,  by  its 
great  agility  in  the  warren.  It  is  naturally  fuch  an  enemy 
of  the  rabbit  kind,  that  if  a dead  rabbit  be  prefented  to  a 
young  ferret,  although  it  has  never  feen  one  before,  it  in- 
ftantly  attacks  and  bites  it  with  an  appearance  of  rapacity. 
If  the  rabbit  be  living,  the  ferret,  is  ftill  more  eager,  feizes 
it  by  the  neck,  winds  itftlf  found  it,  and  continues  to  fuck 
its  blood,  till  it  be  fatiated. 

Their  chief  ufe  in  warrens,  is  to  enter  the  holes,  and  drive 
the  rabbits  into  the  nets  that*  are  prepared  for  them  at  the 
mouth.  For  this  purpofe,  the  ferret  is  muzzled;  other- 
wife,  inftead  of  driving  out  the  rabbit,  it  would  content  it- 
felf  with  killing  and  fucking  its  blodd  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole ; but,  by  this  contrivance,  being  rendered  unable  to 
feize  its  prey,  the  rabbit  efcapes  from  its  claws,  and  inftantly 
makes  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  fuch  precipitation,  that 
it  is  inextricably  entangled  in  the  net  placed  there  for  its  re- 
ception. It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  ferret  difen- 
gages  itfelf  of  its  muzzle,  and  then' it  is  mofl  commonly 
loft,  unlefs  it  be  dug  out ; for,  finding  all  its  wants  fatisfied 
in  the  warren,  it  never  thinks  of  returning  to  the  owner, 
but  continues  to  lead  a rapacious  folitary  life  while  the  furru 
mer  continues,  and  dies  \Vith  the  cold  of  the  winter.  In 
order  to  brihg  the  ferret  from  his  hole,  the  owners  often 
burn  ftraw  and  other  fubftances  at  the  mouth ; they  alfo 
beat  above  to  terrify  it  5 but  this  does  not  always  fucceed  ; 
for  as  there  are  often  feveral  iftues  to  each  hole,  the  ferret  is 
affected  neither  by  the  noife  nor  the  fmoke,  but  continues 
fecure  at  the  bottom,  fteeping  the  greateft  part  of  the  time, 
and  waking  only  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  hunger. 

The  female  of  this  fpeciesf,  is  fenfibly  lefs  than  the  male, 
whom  Ihe  feeks  with  great  ardour,  and,  it  is  faid,  often  dies, 
without  being  admitted.  They  are  ufuaily  kept  in  boxes, 
with  wool,  of  which  they  make  themfelves  a warm  bed* 

* Buffon.  T Ibid, 
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diat  ferves  to  defend  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate. 
They  deep  almoft  continually  ; and  the  inftant  they  awake, 
they  feem  eager  for  food.  They  are  ufually  fed  with  bread 
and  milk.  They  breed  twice  a year.  Some  of  them  devour 
their  young  as  foon  as  brought  forth  ; and  then  become  fit 
for  the  male  again.  Their  number  is  ufually  from  five  to 
fix  at  a litter ; and  this  is  faid  to  confift  of  more  females 
than  males.  Upomthe  whole,  this  is  an  ufeful,  but  a dis- 
agreeable and  offenfive  animal ; its  fcent  is  foetid,  its  nature 
voracious,  it  is  tame  without  any  attachment,  and  fuch  is 
its  appetite  for  blood,  that  it  has  been  known  to  attack  and 
kill  children  in  the  cradle.  It  is  very  eafy  to  be  irritated  ; 
and,  although  at  all  times  its  fmell  is  very  offenfive,  it 
then  is  much  more  fo;  and  its  bite  is  very  difficult  o£ 
cure. 

To  the  ferret  kind  vre  may  add  an  animal  which  Mr. 
Buffon  calls  the  the  ikin  of  which  was  fent  him. 

fluffed,  from  Madagascar.  It  was  thirteen  inches  long,  a 
good  deal  xefembling  the  ferret  in  figure,  but  differing  in 
the  number  of  its  grinding  teeth,  which  amounted  to 
twelve;  w-hereas  in  the  ferret,  there  are  but  eight:  k 
differed  alfo  in  colour,  being  of  a dark  brown,  and  exactly 
the  fame  on  all  parts  of  its  body.  Of  this  animal,  fo  nearly 
refembling  the  ferret,  we  have  have  no  other  hifiory  but 
the  mere  defcription  of  its  figure ; and  in  a quadruped 
whofe  kind  is  fo  Strongly  marked,  perhaps  this  is  Sufficient 
to  Satisfy  curiofity. 

THE  POLECAT. 

THE  Polecat  is  larger  than  the  weafel,  the  ermine,  or 
the  ferret,  being  one  foot  five  inches  long  ; whereas,  the 
weafel  is  but  fix  inches,  the  ermine  nine,  and  the  ferret 
eleven  inches.  It  fo  much  refembles  the  ferret  in  form, 
that  Some  have  been  of  opionion  they  were  one  and  the 
fame  animal;  neverthelefs,  there  are  a Sufficient  number 
of  diftin&ions  between  them  : it  is,  in  the  firft  place,  larger 
than  the  ferret ; it  is  not  quite  fo  flender,  and  has  a blunter 
ncfe  ; it  differs  alfo  internally,  having  but  fourteen  ribs, 
whereas  the  ferret  has  fifteen ; and  wants  one  of  the  break 
bones,  which  is  found  in  the  ferret : however,  warreners 
•affert,  that  the  polecat  will  mix  with  the  ferret ; and  they 
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are  fome times  obliged  to  procure  an  intercourfe  between 
thefe  two  animals,  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  latter,  which, 
by  long  confinement,  is  fometimes  feen  to  abate  of  its 
rapacious  difpofition.  Mr.  Buffon  denies  that  the  ferret 
will  admit  the  polecat ; yet  gives  a variety,  under  the  name 
of  both  animals,  which  may  very  probably  be  a fpurious 
race  between  the  twro. 

However  this  be,  the  polecat  feems  by  much  the  more 
pleafing  animal  of  the  two  ; for  although  the  long  {lender 
fhape  of  all  thefe  vermin  tribes  gives  them  a very  difagreeabie 
appearance,  yet  the  foftnefs  and  colour  of  the  hair  in  fome 
of  them,  atones  for  the  defend,  and  renders  them,  if  not 
pretty,  as  lead  not  frightful.  The  polecat,  for  the  moft  part, 
is  of  a deep  chocolate  colour;  it  is  white  about  the  mouth; 
the  ears  are  (hort,  rounded,  and  tipped  with  white;  a little 
beyond  the  corners  of  the  mouth  a (tripe  begins,  which 
runs  backward,  partly  white  and  partly  yellow' : its  hair, 
.like  that  of  all  this  clafs,  is  of  two  forts ; the  long  and  the 
furry:  but  in  this  animal,  the  two  kinds  are  of  different 
colours ; the  longeft  is  black,  and  the  fhorter  yellowifh  * : 
the  throat,  feet,  and  tail,  are  blacker  than  any  other  parts 
of  the  body  ; the  claws  are  white  underneath,  and  brown 
above  ; and  its  tail  is  about  two  inches  and  a half. 

It  is  very  dedru&ive  to  young  game  of  all  kinds  f : but 
the  rabbit  feems  to  be  its  favourite  prey  ; a fingle  polecat  is 
often  fufficient  to  dedroy  a whole  warren ; for,  with  that 
infatiable  third  for  blood  which  is  natural  to  all  the  weafel 
kind,  it  kills  much  more  than  it  can  devour ; and  I have 
fecn  twenty  rabbits  at  a time  taken  out  dead,  which  they 
had  dedroyed,  and  that  by  a woqnd  which  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible. Their  fize,  however,  which  is  fo  much  larger 
than  the  wreafel,  renders  their  retreats  near  houfes  much 
more  precarious  ; although  I ’have  feen  them  burrow  near 
a village,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  extirpated.  But,  in  genera!, 
they  refide  in  woods  or  thick  brakes,  making  holes  under 
ground  of  about  two  yards  deep,  commonly  ending  among 
the  roots  of  large  trees,  for  greater  fecurity.  In  w'inter 
they  frequent  houfes,  and  make  a common  pra&ice  of 
robbing  the  hen-rood  and  the  dairy. 

The  polecat  is  particularly  dedruclive  among  pigeons 
when  it  gets  into  a dove-houfe ; without  making  fo  much 
* Ray’s  Syncpfis*  f Britifli  2^oolpgy,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  + Buffon. 
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fliolfc  as  the  weafel,  it  does  a great  deal  more  mifchief ; it 
defpatches  each  with  a (ingle  wound  in  the  head  ; and, 
after  killing  a great  number,  and  fatiating  itfelf  with  their 
blood,  it  then  begins  to  think  of  carrying  them  home.  This 
•it  carefully  performs,  going  and  returning,  and  bringing 
them  one  by  one  to  its  hole  ; but  if  it  (hould  happen  that 
the  opening  by  which  it  .got  into  the  dove-houfe  be  not  large 
.enough  for  the  body  of  die  pigeon  to  get  through,  this  mif- 
ehievous  creature  contents  itfelf  with  carrying  av/ay  the 
heads,  and  makes  a mod  delicious  feaft  upon  the  brains* 

It  is  not  lefs  fond  of  honey,  attacking  the  hives  in  winter, 
and  forcing  .the  bees  away.  It  does  not  remove  far  from 
Iioufes  in  winter,  as  its  prey  is  not  fo  eafily  found  in  the 
woods  during  that  feafon*  The  female  brings  forth  her 
young  in  fummer,  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix  at  a time  ; 
thefe  fine  foon  trains  .to  her  own  rapacious  habits,  fupplying 
the  want  of  milk,  which  no  carnivorous  quadruped  has  in 
plenty,  with  the  blood  of  fuch  animals  as  (lie  happens  to 
jeize*  The  fur  of  this  animal  is  confidered  as  foft  and 
warm  ; yet  it  is  in  lefs  eftimation  than  fome  of  a much 
Inferior  kind,  from  its  offenfive  fmejl,  which  can  never  be 
wholly  removed,  or  fupprefled.  The  polecat  feems  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  climates *,  fcarce  any  being 
found  towards  the  north,  and  but  very  few  in  the- warmer 
latitudes.  The  fpecies  appears  to  be  confined  in  Europe, 
from  Poland  to  Italy.  It  is  certain,  that  thefe  animals  are 
afraid  of  the  cold,  as  they  are  often  feen  to  come  into  houfes 
in  winter,  and  as  their  tracks  are  never  found  in  the  fnow, 
near  their  retreats.  It  is  probable,  alfo,  that  they  are  afraid 
of  heat,  as  they  are  but  thinly  fcattered  in  the  fouthem 
-climates. 

THE  MARTIN. 

THE  Martin  is  a larger  animal  than  any  of  the  former, 
being  generally  eighteen  inches  long,  and  the  tail  ten  more. 
It  differs  frbm  the  polecat,  in  being  about  four  or  five, 
inches  longer ; its  tail  alfo  is  longer  in  proportion,  and 
more  bufhy  at  the  end  ; its-  nofe  is  flatter ; its  cry  is  (harper 
and  more  piercing  ; its  colours  are  more  elegant ; and,  what 
ftilis  adds  to  their  beauty,  its  fcent  is  very  unlike  the  for? 

* Euffon. 
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*ner,  inbeab  of  being  offenfive,  is  confidered  as  a mod 
pleafing  perfume-  The  martin,  in  fhort,  is  the  mod  beau- 
tiful of  all  Britifh  beads  of  prey  : its  head  is  fmail,  and 
elegantly  formed  ; its  eyes  lively  ; its  ears  are  broad,  rounded, 
and  open ; its  back,  its  lides,  and  tail,  are  covered  with  a 
fine  thick  downy  fur,  with  longer  hair  intermixed  ; the 
roots  are  afh  colour,  the  middle  of  a bright  ehefnut,  the 
points  black;  the  head  is  brown,  with  a flight  pad  of  red  ; 
the  legs,  and  upper  Tides  of  the  feet,  are  of  a chocolate 
colour;  the  palms,  or  under  Tides,  are  covered  with  a thick 
down,  like  that  of  the  body;  the  feet  are  broad,  the  claws 
White,  large,  and  (harp,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
climbing,  but,  as  in  others  of  the  weafel  kind,  incapable  of 
being  breathed  or  undieathed  at  pleafure ; the  throat  and 
bread  are  white ; the  belly  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
back,  but  rather  paler;  the  hair  on  the  tail  is  very  long, 
efpecially  at  the  end,  where  it  appears  much  thicker  thair 
near  the  iniertion. 

There  is  alfo  a variety  of  this  animal,  called  the  yellow 
hvenjled  martin , which  in  no  refpe£f  differs  for  the  former, 
except  that  this  has  a yellow  bread,  whereas  the  other  has 
a white  -one  : the  colour  of  the  body  alfo  is  darker ; and, 
as  it  lives  more  among  trees  than  the  other  martin,  its  fur 
is  more  valuable,  beautiful,  and  gloffy.  The  former  of 
thefe  Mr.  BufFon  calls  the  fottine ; the ’latter,  limply  the 
martin  ; and  he  fuppofes  them  to  be  a diilintd  fpecies v 
but  as  they  differ  only  in  colour,  it  is  unneceffary  to  em- 
barrafs  hidory  by  a new  diftindtion,  where  there  is  only  fer 
minute  a difference. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  weafel  kind,  the  martin  is  the  mod 
pleafing ; all  its  motions  diew  great  grace,  as  well  as  agility ; 
and  there  is  fcarce  an  animal  in  our  woods  that  will  venture- 
to  oppofc  it.  Quadrupeds  five  times  as -big  are  eafily  van- 
qu idled ; the  hare,  the  bleep,  and  even  the  wild  cat  itfelf, 
though  much  dronger,  is  not  a match  for  the  martin  : and- 
although  carnivorous  animals,  are  not  fond  of  engaging 
each  other,  yet -the  wild  cat  and  the  martin  leldom 
meet  without  a combat.  Gefner  tells  us  of  one  of  this 
kind  that  he  kept  tame,  which  was  extremely  playful  and 
pretty  ; it  went  among  the  houfes  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  always  returned  home  when  hungry  : it  was  extremely* 
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forid  of  a dog  that  had  been  bred  up  with  it,  and  ufed  to 
play  with  it  as  cats  are  feen  to  play,  lying  on  its  back,  and 
biting  without  anger  or  injury.  That  which  was  kept  tame 
by  Mr.  Buffon,  was  net  quiet  fo  focial  : it  was  diverted  of 
its  ferocity,  but  continued  without  attachment ; and  was 
(till  fo  wild  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  held  by  a chain.  When- 
ever a cat  appeared,  it  prepared  for  war ; and  if  any  of 
the  poultry  came  within  its  reach,  it  flew  upon  them  with 
avidity.  Though  it  was  tied  by  the  middle  of  the  body, 
it  frequently  efcaped : at  firft  is  returned  after  fome  -hours, 
but  without  Teeming  pleafed,  as  if  it  only  came  to  be  fed  ; 
the  next  time  it  continued  abroad  longer  \ and,  at'laft,  went 
away  without  ever  returning.  It  was  a female,  and  was,  when 
it  went  off,  a year  and  a half  old  5 and  Mr.  Buffon  fuppofes 
it  to  have  gone  in  quell  of  the  male.  It  ate  every  thing 
that  was  given  it,  except  falad  or  herbs ; and  it  was  re- 
markably fond  of  honey.  It  was  remarked,  that  it  drank 
often,  and  often  flept  for  two  days  together ; and  that,  in 
like  manner,  it  was  often  two  or  three  days  without  fleeping. 
Before  it  went  to  fleep,  it  drew  itfelf  up  into  a round,  hide 
its  head,  and  covered  it  with  its  tail.  When  awake  it  was 
in  continual  agitation,  and  was  obliged  to  be  tied  up,  not 
lefs  to  prevent  its  attacking  the  poultry  than  to  hinder  it 
from  breaking  whatever  it  came  near,  by  the  capricious 
wildnefs  of  its  motions. 

The  yellow-breafl^d  martin  is  much  more  common  in 
France  than  in  England  ; and  yet  even  there  this  variety 
is  much  fcarcer  than  that  with  the  white  breaft.  The  latter 
keeps  nearer  houfes  and  villages  to  make  its  petty  ravages 
among  the  fheep  and  the  poultry ; the  other  keeps  in  the 
woods,  and  leads  in  every  refpedl  a favage  life,  building 
its  nert  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  living  upon  fuch  animals 
as  are  entirely  wild  like  itfelf.  About  night-fall  it  ufually 
quits  its  folitude  to  feek  its  prey,  hunts  after  fquirrels,  rats, 
and  rabbits  j deftroys  great  numbers  of  birds  and  their 
young,  takes  the  eggs  from  the  nert,  and  often  removes 
them  to  its  own  without  breaking*.  The  inftant  the  martin 
finds  itfelf  purfued  by  dogs,  for  which  purpofe  there  is  a 
peculiar  breed,  that  feem  fit  for  this  chafe  only,  it  imme- 
diately makes  to  its  retreat,  which  is  generally  in  the  hoi- 
* Brook’s  Natural  Hiftory, 
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low  of  Tome  tree,  towards  the  top,  and  whic'h  it  is  im~ 
poflible  to  come  at  without  cutting  it  down.  Their  neft 
is  generally  the  original  tenement  of  the  fquirrel,  which 
that  little  animal  bellowed  great  pains  in  completing ; but 
the  martin  having  killed  and  difpoirdTed  the  little  architect* 
takes  pofieflion  of  it  for  its  own  ufe,  enlarges  its  dimenfions, 
improves  the  foftnefs  of  the  bed,  and  in  that  retreat  brings 
forth  its  young.  Its  litter  is  never  above  three  or  four  at  a 
time  9 they  >are  brought  forth  with  the  eyes  clofed,  as  in 
£li  the  reft  of  this  kind.,  and  very  fbon  come  to  a Hate  of 
perfection.  The  dam  .compensates  for  her  own  deficiency 
of  milk,  by  bringing  them  eggs  and  live  birds,  aceuftoming 
them  from  the  beginning  to  a life  of  carnage  and  rapine. 
When  ilie  leads  them  from  the  neft  into  the  woods,  the 
birds  at  once  diftinguilh  their  enemies  and  attend  them,  as 
we  before  obferved  of  the  fox,  with  all  the  marks  of  alarm 
and  animofity.  Wherever  the  martin  conducts  her  young, 

flock  of  fmall  birds  are  feen  threatening  and  infulting  her, 
alarming  every  thicket,  and  often  directing  the  hunter  in  his 
purfuit.  The  martin  is  more  common  in  North  America 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Thefe  animals  are  found  in  all 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  from  Siberia  to  China  and 
Canada.  In  every  country  they  are  hunted  for  their  furs, 
which  are  very  valuable,  and  chiefly  fo  when  taken  in  the 
beginning  of  winter.  The  moll  efteemed  part  of  the  marT 
fin’s  ikin  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  browner  than  the  reft, 
and  ftretches  along  the  hack-bone.  Above  twelve  thoufand 
of  thefe  (kins  are  annually  imported  into  England  from 
JIudfon’s  Bay,  and  above  thirty  thoufand  from  Canada. 

THE  SABLE. 

Most  of  the  clafies  of  the  weafel  kind  would  have  conti- 
nued utterly  unknown  and  difregarded  were  it  not  for  their 
furs,  which  are  finer,  more  glofly,  and  foft,  than  thofe  of  any 
other  quadruped.  Their  difpofitions  are  fierce  and  untame- 
nble  5 their  feent  generally  offensive  { and  their  figure  dif- 
proportioned  and  unpleafing.  The  knowledge  of  one  or 
two  of  them  would,  therefore,  have  fufticed  curiofity  j and 
the  reft  would  probably  have  been  confounded  together, 
tinder  one  common  name,  as  things  ufelefs  and  unintereftr 
in g9  had  not  their  fidns  been  coyeted  by  the  vain,  and 
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confidered  as  capable  of  adding  to  human  magnificence  or 
beauty. 

Of  all  thefe,  however,  the  fkin  of  the  fable  is  the  moft  co-r 
veted,  and  held  in  the  higheft  efieem.  It  is  of  a brownifh 
black  ; and  the  darker  it  is  it  becomes  the  more  valuable. — • 
A (ingle  fkin,  though  not  above  four  inches  broad,  is  often 
valued  at  ten  or  fifteen  pounds #;  the  fur  differing  from 
others  in  this,  that  it  has  no  grain ; fo  that  rub  it  which 
way  you  will,  it  is  equally  fmooth  and  unrefifting.  Never- 
thelefs,  though  this  little  animal's  robe  was  fo  much  co- 
veted by  the  great,  its  hiftory  till  of  late  was  but  very  little 
known  ; and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Jonelin  for  the  firfl  ac- 
curate defcription  of  its  form  and  naturef.  From  him  we 
learn  that  the  fable  refembles  the  martin  in  form  and  fize, 
and  the  weafel  in  the  number  of  its  teeth;  for  it  is  to  be  ob* 
ferved,  that  whereas  the  martin  has  thirty-eight  teeth,  the 
weafel  has  but  thirty-four ; in  this  refpedl,  therefore,  the 
fable  feems  to  make  the  (hade  between  thefe  two  animals ; 
being  fhaped  like  the  one,  and  furnifhed  with  teeth  like  the 
other.  It  is  alfo-  furnifhed  with  very- large  wdiifkers  about 
the  mouth  ; its  feet  are  broad,  and,  as  in  the  reft  of  its  kind, 
furnifhed  with  five  claws  on  each  foot.  Thefe  are  its  con- 
ftant  marks  ; but  its  fur,  for  which  it  is  fo  much  valued,  is 
not  always  the  fame.  Some  of  thefe  fpecies  are  of  a dark 
brown  over  all  the  body,  except  the  ears  and  the  throat, 
where  the  hair  is  rather  yellow ; others  are  more  of  a yel- 
lowifh  tindlure,  their  ears  and  throat  being  alfo  much  paler. 
Thefe,  in  both,  are  the  colours  they  have  in  winter,  and 
which  they  are  feen  to  change  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring ; the  former  becoming  of  a yellow  brown,  and  the 
latter  of  a pale  yellow.  I11  other  refpetfts  they  refemble 
their  kind,  in  vivacity,  agility,  and  inquietude  ; in  fleeping 
by  day,  and  feeking  their  prey  by  night ; in  living  upon 
fmaller  animals,  and  in  the  difagreeable  odour  that  chiefly 
characterizes  their  race. 

They  generally  inhabit  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  fhady 
places,  and  in  the  thickeft  woods.  They  leap  with  great 
eafe  from  tree  to  tree,  and  are  faid  to  be  afraid  of  the  fun, 
which  tarnifhes  the  luftre  of  their  robes.  They  are  chiefly 
hunted  in  winter  for  their  fkins,  during  which  part  of  the 
* Regnard.  + Euffcn,  vol.  xxvii.  p,  113. 
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year  they  arc  only  in  feafon.  They  are  moftly  found  in  Si- 
beria, and  but  very  few  in  any  other  country  of  the  world  5 
and  this  fcarcity  it  is  which  enhances  their  value.  The 
bunting  of  the  fable  chiefly  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  condemned 
criminals,  who  are  fent  from  Ruffia  into  thefe  wild  and  ex- 
tenfive  forefts  that,  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  are  covered 
with  fnow ; and,  in  this  inflance,  as  in  many  others,  the 
luxuries  and  ornaments  of  the  vain,  are  wrought  out  of  the 
dangers  and  the  miferies  of  the  wretched.  Thefe  are 
obliged  to  furnifh  a certain  number  of  lkins  every  year* 
and  are  punifhed  if  the  proper  quantity  be  not  provided. 

The  fable  is  alfo  killed  by  the  Ruffian  foldiers,  who  are 
fent  into  thofe  parts  to  that  end.  They  are  taxed  a certain 
number  of  lkins  yearly,  like  the  former,  and  are  obliged  to 
fboot  with  only  a Angle  ball,  to  avoid  fpoiling  the  fkin,  or 
elfe  with  a crofs-bow,  and  blunt  arrows.  As  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  hunters,  they  arc  allowed  to  fhare  among 
themfelves  the  furplus  of  thofe  fkins  which  they  thus  pro- 
cure my  and  this,  in  the  procefs  of  fix  or  feven  years,  amount^ 
to  a very  confiderable  fum.  A colonel,  during  his  feven 
years  flay,  gains  about  four  thoufand  crowns  for  his  (hare, 
and  the  common  men  fix  or  feven  hundred  each  for  theirs. 

THE  ICHNEUMON. 

The  ichneumon,  which  fome  have  injudicioufly  denomi- 
nated the  cat  of  Pharaoh , is  one  of  the  boldefl  and  moft  ufe- 
ful  animals  of  all  the  weafel  kind.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  where  it  is  chiefly  bred,  it  is  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
,pofes  that  cats  are  in  Europe,  and  is  even  more  ferviceable, 
as  being  more  expert  in  catching  mice  than  they.  This  ani- 
mal is  ufually  of  the  fize  of  the  martin,  and  greatly  refem- 
bles  it  in  appearance,  except  that  the  hair,  which  is  of  a 
grifly  black,  is  much  rougher,  and  lefs  downy.  The  tail, 
alfo,  is  not  fo  bufhy  at  the  end ; and  each  hair  in  particular 
has  three  or  four  colours,  which  are  feen  in  different  difpo- 
fitions  of  its  body.  Under  its  rougher  hairs,  there  is  a 
fofter  fur  of  a brownifh  colour,  the  rough  hair  being  about 
two  inches  long,  but  that  of  the  muzzle  extremely  ffiort,  as 
likewife  that  on  the  legs  and  paws.  However,  being  long 
fmee  brought  into  a domeftic  date,  there  are  many  varieties 
in  this  animal , fome  being  much  larger  than  the  martin. 
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Others  much  lefs  ; fome  being  of  a lighter  mixture  of  co- 
lours, and  fome  being  {freaked  in  the  manner  of  a cat. 

The  ichneumon,  with  all  the  ftrength  of  a cat,  has  more 
ulftinft  and  agility  ; a more  univerfal  appetite  for  carnage, 
and  a greater  variety  of  powers  to  procure  it*.  Rats,  mice, 
birds,  ferpents,  lizards,  and  infe£h,  are  all  equally  purfued  ; 
it  attacks  every  living  thing  which  it  is  able  to  overcome, 
. and  indifcriminately  preys  on  flefli  of  all  kinds.  Its  courage 
is  equal  to  the  vehemence  of  its  appetites.  It  fears  neither 
the  force  of  the  dog,  nor  the  infidious  malice  of  the  cat ; 
neither  tire  claws  of  the  vulture,  nor  the  pgifon  of  the  viper. 
It  makes  war  upon  all  kinds  of  ferpents  with  great  avidity, 
feizes  and  kills  them,  how  venomous  foever  they  be  ; and, 
we  are  told,  that  whbn  it  begins  to  perceive  the  effects  of 
their  rage,  it  has  recourfe  to  a certain  root,  which  the  In- 
dians call  after  its  name,  and  aiTert  to  be  an  antidote  for  thb 
bite  of  the  afp  or  the  viper. 

But  what  this  animal  is  particularly  ferviceable  to  the 
Egyptians  for,  is,  that  it  difcovers  and  deftroys  the  eggs  of 
the  crocodile.  It  alfo  kills  the  young  ones  that  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  reach  the  water ; and,  as  fable  ufually  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  truth,  it  is  faid  that  the  ichneumon  fome- 
times  enters  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile,  when  it  is  found 
keeping  on  the  lhore,  boldly  attacks  the  enemy  in  the  infide, 
and  at  length,  when  it  has  effed ualiy  deftroyed  it,  it  eats  its 
way  out,  again. 

The  ichneumon  when  wild  generally  refides  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  •,  and  in  times  of  inundation  makes  to  the 
higher  ground,  often  approaching  inhabited  places  in  queft 
of  prey.  It  goes  forward  filentlv  and  cautioufly,  changing 
its  manner  of  moving  according  to  its  neceflities.  Some- 
times it  carries  the  head  high,  fnortens  its  body,  and  raifes 
itfelf  upon  its  legs  *,  fometimes  it  lengthens  itfelf  and  feems 
to  creep  along  the  ground  ; it  is  often  obferved  to  fit  upon 
its  hind  legs,  like  a dog  when  taught  to  beg ; but  more  com- 
monly  it  is  feen  to  dart  like  an  arrow  upon  its  prey,  and 
feize  it  with  inevitable  certainty.  Its  eyes  are  fprightly  and 
full  of  fire,  its  phyfiognomy  fenfible,  its  body  nimble,  its 
tail  long,  and  its  hair  rough  and  various.  Like  all  of  its 

* The  reft  of  this  dcfcription  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Buffon,  except  where 
■wrked  with  commas. 
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kind,  it  has  glands  that  open  behind  and  furnifh  an  odorous 
fubflance.  Its  nofe  is  too  fliarp  and  its  mouth  too  fmall  to 
permit  its  feizing  things  that  are  large  ; however,  it  makes- 
up  by  its  courage  and  activity  its  want  of  arms  ; it  ea£fy 
ftrangles  a cat  though  ftronger  and  larger  than  itfelf  / and 
often  fights  with  dogs,  which,  though  never  fo  bold,  learn 
to  dread  the  ichneumon  as  a formidable  enemy  It  alfo 
takes  the  water  like  the  otter,  and,  as  we  are  told,  will  con- 
tinue under  it  much  longer. 

This  animal  grows  fait  and  dies  foon.  it  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  from  Egypt  to 
Java  ; arid  it  is  alfo  found  in  Africa}  particularly  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  domeftic,  as  was  faid,  in  Egypt;  but 
in  our  colder  climates,  it  is  not  eafy*  to  breed  or  maintain 
them,  as  they  are  ridt  able  to  fupport  the  rigour  of  our  win- 
ters. Neverthelefs  they  take  every  precaution  that  inftinCt 
can  di&ate  to  keep  themfelves  warm  ; they  wrap  themfelves 
up  into  a ball,  hiding  the  head  between  the  legs,  and  in  this 
manner  continue  to  lleep  all  day  long.  “ Seba  had  one  fent 
him  from  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  he  permitted  to  run 
for  fome  months  about  the  houfe.  It  was  heavy  and  flothful 
by  day,  and  often  could  not  be  awakened  even  with  a blow; 
but  it  made  up  this  indolence  by  its  noCturnal  activity,- 
fmelling  about  without  either  being  wholly  tame  or  wholly 
mifchievous.  It  climbed  up  the  walls  and  the  trees  with 
very  great  eafe,  and  appeared  extremely  fond  of  fpiders  and 
worms,  which  it  preferred,  probably  from  their  refemblance 
to  ferpents,  its  molt  natural  food.  It  was  alfo  particularly 
eager  to  fcratch  up  holes  in  the  ground  ; and,  this  added  to 
its  wildnefs  and  uncleanlinefs,  obliged  our  naturalifl  to  fmo- 
thcr  it  in  fpirits,  in  order  to  preferve,  and  added  it  to  the 
reft  of  his  collection.” 

This  animal  was  one  of  thofe  formerly  worfhipped  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  confidered  every  thing  that  was  ferviceable 
to  them  as  an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  and  worfhipped  fuch 
as  the  belt  reprefentives  of  God  below.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  number  of  eggs  which  the  crocodile  lays  in  the 
land  at  a time,  which  often  amount  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred, we  have  reafon  to  admire  this  little  animal's  ufefulnefs 
as  well  as  induftry  in  deftroying  them,  fince  otherwife  the 
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. crocodile  might  be  produced  in  fufBcient  numbers  to  over- 
run the  whole  earth. 

THE  STINKARDS. 

THIS  is  a name  which  our  failors  give  to  one  or  two  ani~ 
mals  of  the  weafel  kind,  which  are  chiefly  found  in  America,. 
All  the  weafel  kind,  as  was  already  obfervtd,  have  a very 
ftrong  fmell ; fome  of  them  indeed  approaching  to  a per- 
fume, but  the  greateft  number  moft  infupportably  foetid. 
But  tlie  fmell  of  our  weacfeis,  and  ermines,  and  polecats,  is 
fragrance  itfelf  when  compared  to  that  of  the  fquajh  and  the 
Jkinhy  which  have  been  called  the  polecats  of  America.  Thefe 
two  are  found  in  different  parts  of  America,  both  differing 
in  colour  and  fur,  but  both  obvroufiy  of  the  weafel  kind,  as 
appears  not  only  from  their  figure  and  odour,  but  alfo  from, 
their  difpofition.  The*fquafh  is  about  the  fize  of  a polecat, 
its  hair  of  a deep  brown,  but  principally  differing  from  all 
of  this  kind  in  having  only  four  toes  on  the  feet  before, 
whereas  all  other  weafels  have  five.  The  fkink,  which  I 
take  to  be  Caiefby’s  Virginia  polecat,  refembles  a polecat 
in  fhape  and  fize,  but  particularly  differs  in  the  length  of 
its  hair  and  colour.  The  hair  is  above  three  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  tail  above  four  inches. 
The  colour  is  partly  black  and  partly  white,  varioufly  dif- 
pofed  over  the  body,  very  gloffy,  long  and  beautiful.  There 
feem  to  be  two  varieties  more  of  this  animal,  which  Mr. 
Buffon  calls  the  compute  and  the  zoril'le.  He  fuppofes  each 
to  be  a diftindt  fpecies  : but  as  they  are  both  faid  to  relemble 
the  polecat  in  form,  and  both  to  be  clothed  with  long  fur  of 
a black  and  white  colour,  it  feems  needlefs  to  make  a 
diftinefion.  The  conepate  refembles  the  flank  in  all  things 
except  in  fize,  being  fmalier,  and  in  the  difpofition  of  its 
colours,  which  are  more  exadf,  having  five  white  ffripes 
upon  a black  ground,  running  longitudinally  from  the  head 
to  the  tail.  The  zorille  refembles  the  fkink,  but  is  rather 
fmalier  and  more  beautifully  coloured,  its  {freaks  of  black 
and  white  being  more  diftincf,  and  the  colours  of  its  tail 
being  black  at  its  infertion  and  white  at  the  extremity ; 
whereas  in  the  fkink  they  are  all  of  one  grey  colour. 

But  whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  the  figure  or  co- 
lour of  thefe  little  animals,  they  all  agree  in  one  commoa 
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affe&ion,  that  of  being  intolerably  foetid  and  Ioathfome.  I 
have  already  obferved  that  all  the  weafel  kind  have  glands 
furnilhing  an  odorous  matter,  near  the  anus,  the  conduits 
of  which  generally  have  their  aperture  juft  at  its  opening. 
That  fubftance  which  is  ftored  up  in  thefe  receptacles,  is  in 
fome  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  in  the  martin,  already  mentioned, 
and  alfo  in  the  genet  and  the  civet,  to  be  deferibed  hereafter, 
a moft  grateful  perfume  ; but  in  the  weafel,  the  ermine,  the 
ferret,  and  the  polecat,  it  is  extremely  foetid  and  ofrenfive. 
Thefe  glands  in  the  animals  now  under  confideration  arc 
much  larger,  and  furnilh  a matter  fublimed  to  a degree  of 
putrefcence  that  is  truly  amazing.  As  to  the  perfumes  of 
mu(k  and  civet,  we  know  that  a fingle  grain  will  diffufe  it- 
felf  over  a whole  houfe,  and  continue  for  months  to  fpread 
an  agreeable  odour,  without  diminution.  However,  the 
perfume  of  the  mufk  or  the  civet*  is  nothing,  either  for 
ftrength  or  duration,  to  the  infupportable  odour  of  thefe. 
It  is  ufually  voided  with  their  excrement ; and  if  but  a fingic 
drop  happens  to  touch  any  part  of  a man’s  garment,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  can  never  wCar  any  part  of  it 
more. 

In  deferibing  the  effe&s  produced  by  the  excrement  of 
thefe  animals,  we  often  hear  of  its  raifing  this  diabolical 
fmell  by  its  urine.  However,  of  this  I am  apt  to  doubt ; 
and  it  ftiould  feem  to  me,  that,  as  all  the  weafel  kind  have 
their  excrements  fo  extremely  foetid  from  the  caufe  above- 
mentionedj  we  may  confider  thefe  alfo  as  being  foetid  from 
the  fame  caufes.  Befides,  they  are  not  furnished  with 
glands  to  give  their  urine  fuch  a fmell  5 and  the  analogy 
between  them  and  the  weafel  kind  being  fo  ftrong  in  other 
refpe£fs,  we  may  fuppofe  they  refemble  each  other  in  thi&> 
It  has  alfo  been  faid  that  they  take  this  method  of  ejecting 
their  excrement  to  defend  themfelves  againft  their  purfuers  5 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  ejection  is  the  con- 
vulfive  effect  of  terror,  and  that  it  ferves  as  their  defence 
without  their  own  concurrence.  Certain  it  is  that  they  ne- 
ver fmell  thus  horridly  except  when  enraged  or  afrighted, 
for  they  are  often  kepf  tame  about  the  houfes  of  the  planter* 
of  America  without  being  very  offenfive. 

The  habitudes  of  all  thefe  animals  are  the  fame,  living 
lake  all  the  reft  of  the  weafel  kind,  as  they  prey  upon  fm after 
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animals  and  birds’  eggs.  The  fquafh,  for  inftance,  burrows 
like  the  polecat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings  forth 
its  young.  It  often  fteals  into  farm-yards,  and  kills  the 
poultry,  eating  only  their  brains.  Nor  is  it  fafe  to  purfue  or 
offend  it,  for  then  it  calls  up  all  its  fcents,  which  are  its 
mod  powerful  protection.  At  that  time  neither  men  nor 
dogs  will  offer  to  approach  it ; the  fcent  is  fo  flrong  that  it 
reaches  for  half  a mile  round,  and  more  near  at  hand  is  al~ 
mofl  hiding.  If  the  dogs  continue  to  purfue,  it  does  all  in 
its  power  to  efcape,  by  getting  up  a tree,  or  by  fome  fuch 
means ; but,  if  driven  to  an  extremity,  it  then  lets  fly  upon 
the  hunters ; and  if  it  fhould  happen  that  a drop  of  this  foetid 
aifcharge  falls  in  the  eye,  the  perfon  runs  the  rifk  of  being 
blinded  for  ever*. 

The  dogs  themfelves  inftantly  abate  of  their  ardour  when 
they  find  this  extraordinary  battery  played  off  againft  them  5 
they  inftantly  turn  tail,  and  leave  the  animal  undifputed 
mafter  of  the  field  ; and  no  exhortations  can  ever  bring 
them  to  rally.  “ In  the  year  1749,”  fays  Kalm,  « one  of 
thefe  animals  came  near  the  farm  where  I lived.  It  was 
in  winter  time,  during  the  night ; and  the  dogs  that  werer 
upon  the  watch,  purfued  it  for  fome  time,  until  it  difcharged 
againft  them.  Although  I was  in  my  bed  a good  way  oflj 
I thought  I fhotild  have  been  fuffocated;  and  the  cows 
and  oxen,  by  their  lowings,  fhewed  how  much  they 
were  affe&ed  by  the  flench.  About  the  end  of  the  fame 
year,  another  of  thefe  animals  crept  into  our  cellar,  but  did 
not  exhale  the  fmalleft  fcent,  becaufe  it  was  not  difturbed. 
A foolifh  woman,  however,  who  perceived  it  at  night,  by 
the  fhining  of  its  eyes,  killed  it,  and  at  that  moment  its 
flench  began  to  fpread.  The  whole  cellar  was  filled  with  it 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  woman  kept  her  bed  for  feveral 
days  after ; and  all  the  bread,  meat,  and  other  provifions, 
that  were  kept  there,  were  fo  infe£led,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors.”  Neverthelefs,  many  of 
the  planters  and  the  native  Americans  keep  this  animal  tame 
about  their  houfes*,  and  feldom  perceive  any  difagreeable 
fcents,  except  it  is  injured  or  frighted.  They  are  alfo  known 
to  eat  its  flefli,  which  fome  affert  to  be  tolerable  food  j how- 
* Voyage  de  Kalmj  as  quoted  by  BufFon,  vok  Xxtu.  p.  93. 
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ever,  they  take  care  to  deprive  it  of  thofe  glands  which  arc! 
fo  horridly  ofrenfivei 

THE  GENET. 

From  the  fquafh,  which  is  the  mod  offenfive  animal  in 
nature,  we  come  to  the  genet,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  beau- 
tiful and  pleafmg.  Indead  of  the  horrid  dench  with  which 
the  former  affedls  us,  this  has  a mod  grateful  odour  ; more 
faint  than  civet,  but  to  fome,  for  that  reafon,  more  agree- 
able. This  animal  is  rather  lefs  than  the  martin ; though 
there  are  genets  of  different  fizes,  and  I have  feen  one 
rather  larger.  It  alfo  differs  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  its 
body.  It  is  not  eafy,  in  words,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
didindlion.  It  refembles  all  thofe  of  the  weafel  kind,  in 
its  length,  compared  to  its  height ; it  refembles  them  in 
having  a foft,  beautiful  fur,  in  having  its  feet  armed  with 
claws  that  cannot  be  fheathed,  and  in  its  appetite  for  petty 
carnage.  But  then  it  differs  from  them  in  having  the  nofe 
much  fmaller  and  longer,  rather  refembling  that  of  a fox 
than  a weafel.  The  tail,  alfo,  indead  of  being  bufhy,  tapers 
to  a point,  and  is  much  longer  ; its  ears  are  larger,  and  its 
paws  fmaller.  4 As  to  its  colours,  and  figure  in  general,  the 
genet  is  fpcttea  with  black,  upon  a ground  mixed  with  red 
and  grqy.  It  has  two  forts  of  hair,  the  one  Ihorter  and 
Ibfter,  the  other  longer  and  dronger,  but  not  above  half  an 
inch  long  on  any  part  of  its  body  except  the  tail.  Its  fpots 
are  didincf  and  feparate  upon  the  fides,  but  unite  towards 
the  back,  and  form  black  dripes,  which  run  longitudinally 
from  the  neck  backwards.  It  has  alfo  along  the  back  a kind 
of  mane  or  longith  hair,  which  forms  a black  dreak  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  which  lad  is  marked  with  rings,  alternately 
black  and  white,  its  whole  length. 

The  genet,  like  all  the  red  of  the  weafel  kinds,  has  glands, 
- that  feparate  a kind  of  perfume,  refembling  civet,  but  which 
foon  flies  off.  Thefe  glands  open  differently  from  thofe  of 
other  animals  of  this  kind  ; for,  as  the  latter  have  their  aper- 
tures jud  at  the  opening  of  the  anus,  thefe  have  their  aper- 
ture immediately  under  it  ; fo  that  the  male  feems,  for  this 
reafon,  to  the  fuperficial  obferver,  to  be  of  two  fexes. 

It  refembles  the  martin  very  much  in  its  habits  and.difpo- 
fition*  y except,  that  it  feems  tamed  much  more  eafily.  Bc- 

* Buffon,  vol.  xix.  p.  *87. 
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lonius  allures  us,  that  he  has  feen  them  in  the  houfes  at 
Constantinople  as  tame  as  cats  5 and  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  run  every  where  about,  without  doing  the  leaft 
mifchief.  For  this  reafon  they  have  been  called  the  cats  of 
Confiantinople ; although  they  have  little  eife  in  common  with 
that  animal,  except  their  Ikill  in  fpying  out  and  deftroying 
vermin.  Naturaliffs  pretend  that  it  inhabits  only  the 
moilter  grounds,  and  chiefly  refides  along  the  banks  of  ri- 
vers, having  never  been  found  in  mountains,  nor  dry  places. 
The  fpecies  is  not  much  diffufed  ; it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  except  Spain  and  Turkey  5 it  requires 
a warm  climate  to  fubfill  and  multiply  in ; and  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  warmer  regions  either  of  India  or  Africa 
From  fuch  as  have  feen  its  ufes  at  Conftantinople,  I learn, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful,  cleanly,  and  induftrious 
animals  in  the  world;  that  it  keeps  whatever  houfe  it  is  in 
perfectly  free  from  mice  and  rats,  which  cannot  endure  its 
fmell.  Add  to  this,  its  nature  is  mild  and  gentle,  its  colours 
various  and  glofly,  its  fur  valuable  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  animals  that,  with  proper  care, 
might  be  propagated  amongfl  us,  and  might  become  one  of 
the  moft  ferviceable  of  our  domeftics. 

THE  CIVET. 

Proceeding  from  the  fmaller  to  the  greater  of  this  kind, 
we  come,  in  the  laft  place,  to  the  Civet,  which  is  much  larger 
than  any  of  the  former ; for  as  the  martin  is  not  above  fix- 
teen  inches  long,  the  civet  is  found  to  be  above  thirty.  Mr. 
Buffon  diftinguilhes  this  fpecies  into  two  kinds ; one  of 
which  he  calls  the  civet,  and  the  other  the  zibet.  The  latter 
principally  differs  from  the  former  in  having  the  body  longer 
and  more  flender,  the  nofe  fmaller,  the  ears  longer  and 
broader : no  mane  or  long  hair  running  down  the  back  in 
the  latter;  and  the  tail  is  longer  and  better  marked  with 
rings  of  different  colours,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Thefe 
are  the  differences  which  have  induced  this  great  naturalift 
to  fuppofe  them  animals  of  diftinft  fpecies;  and  to  allot 
each  a feparate  defcription.  How  far  future  experience  may 
confirm  this  conje&ure,  time  maft  difcover  ; but  certain  it 
is,  that  if  fuch  fmall  varieties  make  a feparate  clafs,  there 
may  be  many  other  animals  equally  entitled  to  peculiar 
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diftin&ion  that  now  are  claffed  together.  We  fliaill, 'there- 
fore, content  ourfelvcs,  at  prefent,  with  confidering,  as  for- 
mer naturalifts  have  done,  thefe  two  merely  as  varieties  of 
the  fame  animal,  and  only  altered  in  figure,  by  climate, 
food,  or  education. 

The  civet  refembles  animals  of  the  weafelkind  in  the  long 
flendernefs  of  its  body,  the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs,  the  odorous 
matter  that  exudes  from  the  glands  behind,  the  fbftnefs  of 
its  fur,  the  number  of  its  claws,  and  their  incapacity  of 
being  fheathed.  It  differs  from  them  in  being  much  larger 
than  any  hitherto  defcribed  ; in  having  the  nofe  lengthened, 
fo  as  to  refemble  that  of  the  fox  5 the  tail  long,  and  tapering 
to  a point ; and  its  ears  ftraight,  like  thofe  of  a cat.  The 
colour  of  the  civet  varies  : it  is  commonly  a(h,  fpotted  with 
black  ; though  it  is  whither  in  the  female,  tending  to  yellow  j 
and  the  fpots  are  much  larger  like  thofe  of  a panther.  The 
colour  on  the  belly,  and  under  the  throat,  is  black  j whereas 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  black  or  {freaked  with  grey. 
This  animal  varies  in  its  colour,  being  fometimes  {freaked, 
as  in  our  kind  of  cats  called  tabbies . It  has  whilkers,  like 
the  reft  of  its  kind ; and  its  eye  is  black  and  beautiful. 

The  opening  of  the  pouch  or  bag,  which  is  the  receptacle 
of  the  civet,  differs  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  weafel  kind, 
not  opening  into  but  under  the  anus.  Befides  this  opening, 
which  is  large,  there  is  ft  ill  another  lower  down  *,  but  for 
what  purpofes  defigned,  is  not  known.  The  pouch  itfelf  is 
about  two  inches  and  an  half  broad,  and  two  long  5 its  open- 
ing makes  a chink,  from  the  top  downwards,  that  is  about 
two  inches  and  an  half  long ; and-it  is  covered  on  the  edges 
and  within,  with  ftiort  hair  : when  the  two  Tides  are  drawn 
afunder,  the  inward  cavity  may  be  feen,  large  enough  to 
hold  a fmall  pullet’s  egg  •,  all  round  this  are  fmall  glands, 
Opening  and  furni thing  that  ftrong  perfume  which  is  fo  well 
known,  and  is  found  in  this  pouch,  of  the  colour  and  con- 
fidence of  pomatum.  Thofe  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
breed  thefe  animals  for  their  perfume,  ufually  take  it  from 
them  twice  or  thrice  a week,  and  fometimes  ofterier.  The 
animal  is  kept  in  a long  fort  of  a box,  in  which  it  cannot 
turn  round.  The  perfon,  therefore,  opens  this  box  behind, 
drags  the  animal  backwards  by  the  tail,  keeps  it  in  this  por- 
tion by  a bar  before,  and,  with  a v/ooden  fpoon,  takes  the 
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civet  from  the  pouch,  as  carefully  as  he  can  ; then  lets  the 
tail  go,  and  flints  the  box  again.  The  perfume,  thus  pror 
cured,  is  put  into  a veiTel,  which  he  takes  cav.e  t.o  keep  fhut ; 
and  when  a fufficient  quantity  is  procured,  it  is  fold  to  very 
great  advantage 

The  civet*,  although  a native  of  the  warmed  climates  is 
found  yet  to  live  in  temperate,  and  even  cold  countries.,  pro- 
vided it  be  defended  carefully  from  the  injuries  of  the  air. 
, Wherefore,  it  is  not  only  bred  among  the  Turks,  the  In- 
dians, and  Africans,  but  great  numbers  of  thefe  animals, 
are  alfo  bred  in  Holland,  where  this  fcraping  people  make 
no  fmall  gain  of  its  perfume.  The  perfume  of  Amderdatn 
is  reckoned  the  purefl  of  any ; the  people  of  other  countries 
adulterating  it  with  gums,  and  other  matters,  which  dimi- 
nifh  its  value,  but  increafe  its  weight*  The  quantity  which* 
a (ingle  animal  affords  generally  depends  upon  its  health  and 
nourifhment.  It  gives  more  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  de- 
licately and  abundantly  fed.  Raw  flefh  hafhed  fmall,  eggs* 
rice,  birds,  young  fowls,  and  particularly  fi(h,  afe  the  kinds 
of  food  the  civet  mod  delights  in.  Thefe.  are  to  be  changed 
and  altered,  to  fuit  and  entice  its  appetite,  and  continue  its 
health.  It  gets  but  very  little  water  ; and  although  it  drinks 
but  rarely,  yet  it  makes  urine  very  frequently ; and,  upon 
fuch  occafions,  we  cannot,  as  in  other  animals,  didinguifti 
the  male  from  the  female. 

The  perfume  of  the  civet  is  fo  drong  that  it  communicates 
itfelf  to  ail  parts  of  the  animal’s  body  ; the  fur  is  impreg- 
nated thereby,  and  the  fkin  penetrated  to  fuch  a degree  that 
it  continues  to  preferve  the  odour  for  a long  time  after  it  i$ 
ftript  off.  If  a perfon  be  fhut  up  with  one  of  them  in  a 
clofe  room,  he  cannot  fupport  the  perfume,  which  is  fo  co- 
pioufly  diffufed.  When  the  animal  is  irritated,  as  in  all  the 
weafel  kind,  its  fcent  is  much  more  violent  than  ordinary; 
and  if  it  be  tormented  fo  as  to  make  it  fweat,  this  alfo  is  a 
flrong  perfume,  and  ferves  to  adulterate  or  increafe  what  is 
otherwise  obtained  from  it.  In  general,  it  is  fold  in  Hol- 
land, for  about  fifty  (hillings  an  ounce  : though,  like  all 
other  commodities,  its  value  alters  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand. Civet  mud  be  chofen  new,  of  a good  confidence,  a 
whitifh  colour,  and  a drong,  difagreeabie  fmell.  There 

* Button,  vol.  xix. 
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ftill  a very  ’confiderable  traffic  carried  on  from  Bufierah, 
Calicut,  and  other  places  in  India,  where  the  animal  that 
produces  it  is  bred;  from  the  Levant  alfo,  from  Guinea, 
and  efpecially  from  Brafil,  in  South  America,  although  Mr. 
Buffon  i6  of  opinion  that  the  animal  is  a native  only  of  the 
Old  Continent,  and  not  to  be  found  wild  in  the  New.  The 
belt  civet,  however,  is  furniflied,  as  was  obferved,  by  the 
Dutch,  though  not  in  fuch  quantities  at  prefent  as  fome 
years  pad,  when  this  perfume  was  more  in  fafhion  Civet 
is  a much  more  grateful  perfume  than  mulk,  to  which  it  has 
fome  refemblance  ; and  was  fome  years  ago  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  in  medicine.  But,  at  prefent,  it  is  quite  difeon- 
tinued  in  prefeription  ; and  perfons  of  tafte  or  elegance  feem 
to  proferibe  it  even  from  the  toilet.  Perfumes,  like  drefs, 
have  their  viciffitudes  ; mulk  was  in  peculiar  repute,  until 
difplaced  by  civet  •,  both  gave  ground,  upon  difeovering  the 
manner  of  preparing  ambergris  ; and  even  this  is  nowdifufed 
for  the  lefs  powerful  vegetable  kinds  of  fragrance,  fpirit  of 
lavender,  or  otter  of  rofes. 

As  to  the  reft,  the  civet  is  Laid  to  be  a wild  fierce  animal ; 
and,  although  fometimes  tamed,  is  never  thoroughly  fami- 
liar. Its  teeth  are  ftrong  and  cutting,  although  its  claws  be 
feeble  and  inflexible.  It  is  light  and  attive,  and  lives  by 
prey,  as  the  reft  of  its  kind,  purfuing  birds,  and  other  fmall 
animals  that  it  is  able  to  overcome.  They  are  fometimes 
feen  Healing  into  the  yards  and  outhoufes,  to  feize  upon  the 
poultry:  their  eyes  ftiine  in  the  night,  and  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  they  fee  better  in  the  dark  than  by  day.  When  they 
fail  of  animal  food,  they  arc  found  to'fubfift  upon  roots  and 
fruits,  and  very  feldom  drink  ; for  which  reafon  they  are 
never  found  near  great  waters.  They  breed  very  fall  in 
their  native  climates,  where. the  heat  feems  to  conduce  to 
their  propagation  ; but  in  our  temperate  latitudes,  although 
they  fur ni fir  their  perfume  in  great  quantities,  yet  they  are 
not  found  to  multiply.— A proof  that' their  perfume  has  no 
analogy  with  their  appetite  for  generation. 

THE  GLUTTON. 

I will  add  but  one  animal  more  to  this  numerous  clafs  of 
the  weafel  kind  *,  namely,  the  glutton  ; which,  for  feveral 
reafons,  feems  to  belong  to  this  tribe,  and  this  only.  We 
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have  hitherto  had  no  precife  defcription  of  this  quadruped  5 
fome  refembling  it  to  a badger,  fonve  to  a fox,  and  fome  to  a 
hyaena.  Linnaeus  places  it  among  the  weafels,  from  the 
fimilitude  of  its  teeth  ; it  fhould  feem  to  me  to  referable  this 
animal  {fill  more,  from  the  great  length  of  its  body,  and  the 
fhortnefs  of  its  legs,  from  the  foftnefs  of  its  fur,  its  difagree- 
able  fcent,  and  its  infatiable  appetite  for  animal  food.  Mr. 
Klein,  who  faw  one  of  them,  which  was  brought  alive  from 
Siberia,  allures  us,  that  it  was  about  three  feet  long*,  and 
about  a foot  and  a half  high.  If  we  compare  thefe  dimen- 
fions  with  thofe  of  other  animals,  we  fhall  find  that  they  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  clafs  we  are  at  prefent  defcribing 
than  any  other ; and  that  the  glutton  may  very  jirftiy  be 
conceived  under  the  form  of  a great,  overgrown  weafel.— 
Its  nofe,  its  ears,  its  teeth,  and  its  long  bufhy  tail,  are.  en- 
tirely fimilar ; and  as  to  what  is  faid  of  its  being  rather  cor- 
pulent than  llender,  it  is  molt  probable  that  thofe  who  de- 
fcribed  it  thus  faw  it  after  eating,  at  which  time,  its  belly, 
we  are  allured,  is  molt  monftrouily  diftended  : however,  fufi- 
pending  all  certainty  upon  this  fubje£t,  I will  take  leave  ra- 
ther to  follow  Linnaeus  than  Buffon,  in  defcribing  this  ani- 
mal; and  leave  future  experience  to  judge  between  them. 

The  glutton,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  voracious  apper- 
tite,  is  an  animal  found  as  well  in  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Siberia,  as  in  the  north  parts  of  America,  where  it  has  the 
name  of  the  carcajou . Amid  ft  the  variety  of  deferiptions 
which  have  been  given  of  it,  no  very  juft  idea  can  be  formed 
of  its  figure  m,  and,  indeed,  fome  naturalifts,  among  whom 
was  Ray,  entirely  doubted  of  its  exiftence.  From  the  bell 
accounts,  however,  we  have  of- it,,  the  body  is  thick  and 
long,  the  legs  Ihort ; it  is  black  along  the  back,  and  of  a-red- 
dilh  brown  ou  the  fides  y its  fur  is  held  in  the  higheft  efti- 
mation,  for  its  foftnefs  and  beautiful  glofs ; the  tail  is  hulhy, 
like  that  of  the  weafel,  but  rather  Ihorter ; and  its  legs  and 
claws  are  better  fitted  for  climbing  trees,  than  ior  running 
along  the  ground.  Thus  far  it  entirely  jrefembles  the  wea- 
fel ; and  its  manner  of  taking  its  prey  is  alfo  by  furprife, 
and  not  by  purfuit. 

* He  fays,  it  was  an  ell,  eight  inches  long  : I have,  therefore,  given  its 
kngth,  as  fuppcfjng  it  to  be  a Flemiih  ell,  which  is  twenty-feven  inches. 
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Scarce  any  of  the  animals  with  fhort  legs  and  long  bodies 
purfue  their  prey ; but,  knowing  their  own  incapacity  to 
overtake  it  by  fwiftnefs,  either  creep  upon  it  in  its  retreats* 
or  wait  in  ambufli  and  feize  it  with  a bound.  The  glutton, 
from  the  make  of  its  legs,  and  the  length  of  its  body,  muft: 
be  particularly  flow  ; and,  confequentjy,  its  only  refource  is 
in  taking  its  prey  by  furprife.  All  the  reft  of  the  weafel 
kind  from  the  fmMinefs  of  their  fize,  are  better  fitted  for  a 
life  of  infidious  rapine  than  this ; they  cap  purfue  their  prey 
into  its  retreats,  they  can  lurk  unfeen  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  hide  themfelves  with  eafe  under  the  leaves : but 
the  glutton  is  too  large  to  follow  fat  all  prey  into  their  re- 
treats ; nor  would  fuch,  even  if  obtained,  be  fuflieient  to 
fuftain  it.  For  thefe  reafons,  therefore,  this  animal  feems 
naturally  compelled  to  the  life  for  which  it  has  Jong  been  re- 
markable. Its  only  refource  is  to  climb  a tree,  which  it 
does  with  great  eafe,  and  there  if  waits  with  patience  until 
fame  large  animal  pafles  underr^ath,  upon  which  it  darts 
down  with  unerring  certainty,  and  deftroys  ih 

It  is  chiefly  in  North  America  that  this  voracious  creature 
is  feen  lurking  among  the  thick  branches  of  trees,  in  order 
to  furprife  the  deer,  with  which  the  extenfive  forefts  of 
that  part  of  the  world  abound,  indued  with  a degree 
of  patience  equal  to  its  rapacity,  the  glutton  Angles  out  fuch 
trees  as  it  obferves  marked  by  the  teeth  or  the  antlers  of  the. 
deer ; and  is  known  to  remain  there  watching  f°r  feveral 
days  together.  If  it  has  fixed  upon  a wrong  tree,  and  finds 
that  the  deer  have  either  left  that  part  of  the  country,  o£ 
cautioufly  fhun  the  place,  it  reluctantly  defc.qnds,  purfues 
the  beaver  to  its  retreat,  or  evert  ventures  into  the  ^ater,  in 
purfuit  of  fifhes*  But  if  it  happens  that,  by  long  attention, 
and  keeping  clofe,  at  laft  the  elk  or  the  reiiwLeqr  happens  tq 
pafs  that  way,  it  at  once  darts  down  upon  them,  ftieks  its 
claws  between  their  fhoulders,  and  remains  there  unalterably 
firm.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  large,  frighted  animal  increafes 
its  fpeed,  or  threatens  with  its  branching  horns ; the  glutton 
having  taken  pofleffion  of  its  poft,  nothing  can  drive  it  off; 
its  enormous  prey  drives  rapidly  along  amongft  the  thickeft 
wood,  rubs  itfelf  againft  the  largeft  trees,  and  tears  down 
the  branches  with  its  expanded  horns  j but  ftill  its  infatiable 
foe  fticks  behind,  eating  its  neck,  and  digging  its  paflage  to 
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the  great  biood-veffels  that  lie  in  that  part.  Travellers  who 
wander  through  thofe  deferts,  often  fee  pieces,  of  the  glut- 
ton’s Ikin  flicking  to  the  trees,  againil  which  it  was  rubbed 
by  the  deer.  But  the  animals  voracity  is  greater  than  its 
feelings,  and  it  never  feizes  without  bringing  down  its  prey. 
When,  therefore,  the  deer,  wounded,  and  feeble  with  the 
lofs  of  blood,  falls,  the  glutton  is  feen  to  make  up  for  its 
former  abftinence,  by  its  prefent  voracity.  A6  it  is  not  pof- 
feiTed  of  a feafl  of  this  kind  every  day,  it  refolvcs  to  lay  in  a 
{lore  to  ferve  it  for  a good  while  to  come.  It  is,  indeed, 
amazing  how  much  one  of  thefe  animals  can  eat  at  a time  ! 
That  which  was  feen  by  Mr.  Klein,  although  without  exer- 
cile  or  air,  although  taken  from  its  native  climate,  and  en- 
joying but  an  indifferent  flate  of  health,  was  yet  feen  to  eat 
thirteen  pounds  of  flefh  every  day,  and  yet  remain  unfatis- 
fied-  We  may,  therefore,  eafjly  conceive  how  much  more 
it  mufi  devour  at  once,  after  a long  fafl,  of  a food  of  its  own 
procuring,  and  in  the  climate  mofl  natural  to  its  conflitu- 
tion.  We  are  told,  accordingly,  that  from  being  a lank, 
thin  animal,  which  it  jiatqrally  is,  it  then  gorges  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  its  belly  is  diflended,  and  its  whole  figure 
feems  to  alter.  Thus  voracioufly  it  continues  eating  till, 
incapable  of  any  other  animal  function,  it  lies  totally  torpid 
by  the  animal  it  has  killed  ; and  in  this  fituation  continues 
for  two  or  three  days.  In  this  loathfome  and  helplefs  flate, 
it  finds  its  chief  protedlion  from  its  horrid  fmeli,  which  few 
animals  care  to  come  near*  *,  fo  that  it  continues  eating  and 
fleeping  till  its  prey  be  devoured,  bones  and  ail,  and  then  it 
mounts  a tree,  in  quefl  of  another  adventure. 

The  glutton,  like  manyjothers  of  the  weafel  kind,  feems 
to  prefer  the  mofl  putrid  flefh  to  that  newly  killed  ; and 
l’uch  is  the  voracioufnefs  of  this  hateful  creature,  that,  if  its 
fwiftnefs  and  flrength  were  equal  to  its  rapacity,  it  would 
foon  thin  the  foreft  of  every  other  living  creature.  But,  for- 
tunately, it  is  fo  flow  that  there  is  fcarce  a quadruped  that 
cannot  efcape  it,  except  the  beaver.  This,  therefore,  it 
very  frequently  purfues  upon  land ; but  the  beaver  gene- 
rally makes  good  its  retreat  by  taking  to  the  water,  where 
the  glutton  has  no  chance  to  fucceed.  This  purfuit  only 
* Linnsei  Syftema,  p.  67. 
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happens  in  fummer  ; for  in  winter  all  that  remains  is  to  at- 
tack the  beaver’s  houfe,  as  at  that  time  it  never  ftirs  from 
home*  This  attack,  however,  fddom  fucceeds ; for  the 
beaver  has  a covert  way  bored  under  the  ice,  and  the  glutton 
has  only  the  trouble  and  difappointment  of  facking  an  . empty 
town. 

A life  of  neceflity  generally  produces  a good  fertile  in- 
vention. The  glutton  continually  preffed  by  the  call  of 
appetite,  and  having  neither  fwiftnefs  nor  a£tivity  to  latisfy 
It,  is  obliged  to  make  up  by  ftratagem  the  defedfts  of  Na- 
ture. It  is  often  feen  to  examine  the  traps  and  the  fnares 
laid  for  other  animals,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  fowlers. 
It  is  faid  to  pra&ife  a thoufand  arts  to  procure  its  prey,  to 
Ileal  upon  the  retreats  of  the  rein-deer,  the  flelh  of  which 
animal  it  loves  in  preference  to  all  others  *,  to  lie  in  wait  for 
fitch  animals  as  have  been  maimed  by  the  hupters  *,  to  purfue 
the  ifatis  while  it  is  hunting  for  itfelf ; and  when  that  animal 
has  run  down  its  prey,  to  come  in  and.feize  upon  the  wh#le, 
and  fometimes  to-  devour  even  its  poor  provider  ; when 
thefe  purfuits  fail,  even  to  dig  up  the  graves,  and  fall 
upon  the  bodies  interred  there,  devouring  them  bones  and 
all.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  natives  of  the  countries  where 
the  glutton  inhabits,  hold  it  in  utter  deteftation,  and 
ufually  term  it  the  vulture  of  quadrupeds.  And  yet,  it 
is  extraordinary  enough,  that,  being  .fo  very  obnoxious  to 
snan,  it  does  not  feem  to  fear  him*.  We  are  told  by 
Gemeiin  of  one  of  thefe  coming  up  boldly  and  calmly 
where  there  were  feveral  perfons  at  work,  without  teftifying 
the  fmallell  apprehenfion,  or  attempting  to  run  until  it  had 
received  feveral  blows,  that  at  lad  totally  difabled  it.  In  all 
probability  it  came  among  them  feeking  its  prey ; and, 
having  been  ufed  to  attack  animals  of  inferior  (Irength,  it 
had  no  idea  of  a force  fuperior  to  its  own.  The  glutton, 
like  all  the  reft  of  its  kind,  is  a folitary  animal ; and  is  never 
feen  in  company  except  with  its  female,  with  which  it 
couples  in  the  midft  of  winter.  The  latter  goes  with  young 
about  four  months,  and  brings  forth  two  or  three  at  a timef. 
They  burrow  in  holes  as  the  vveafel ; and  the  male  and 
female  are  generally  found  together,  both  equally  refolut? 
in  defence  of  their  young.  Upon  thisvoccafion  the  boldeft 
* Buffer. . f Linrzei  Syftem.  p.  67. 
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dogs  are  afraid  to  approach  them  *,  they  fight  obftinately, 
and  bite  moft  cruelly.  However,  as  they  are  unable  to 
efcape  by  flight,  the  hunters  come  the  afliftance  of  the 
dogs,  and  eafily  overpower  them.  Their  flefh,  it  may 
readily  be  fuppofed,  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten  ; but  the  (kins 
amply  recompence  the  hunters  for  their  toil  and  danger. 
The  fur  has  the  moft  beautiful  luftre  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  is  preferred  before  all  others,  except  that  of  the  Sibe- 
rian fox,  or  the  fable.  Among  other  peculiarities  of  this 
animal,  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
fldnned j but  from  what  caufe,  whether  its  abominable' 
ftench,  or  the  Ikin’s  tenacity  to  the  flelh,  he  has  hot  thought 
fit  to  inform  us. 

I .......  * . 
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Animals  of  the  Hare  Kind. 

V 1 'W"**muamm  L 

INTRODUCTION. 

Having  defcribed  in  the  lafl  chapter  a tribe  of  minute^ 
fierce,  rapacious  animals,  I come  now  to  a race  of  minute 
animals  pf  a more  harmlefs  and  gentle  kind,  that,  without 
being  enemies  to  any,  are  preyed  upon  by  all.  As  Nature, 
has  fitted  the  former  for  hoftility,  fo  it  has  entirely  formed 
the  latter  for  evafion  ; and  as  the  one  kind  fubfift  by  their 
courage  and  a&ivity,  fo  the  other  find  fafety  from  their 
fwiftnefs  and  their  fears.  The  hare  is  the  fwifteft  animal 
5n  the  world  for  the  time  it  continues  ; and  few  quadrupeds 
can  overtake  even  the  rabbit  when  it  has  but  a fhort  way  to 
run.  To  this  clafs  alfo  we  may  add  the  fquirrel,  fomewhat 
refembling  the  hare  and  rabbit  in  its  form  and  nature,  and 
equally  pretty,  inoffenfive,  and  pleafing. 

If  we  were  methodically  to  diftinguifh  animals  of  the 
hare  kind  from  all  others,  we  might  fay  that  they  have  but 
two  cutting  teeth  above  and  two  below,  that  they  are 
covered  with  a foft  downy  fur,  and  that  they  have  a bufhy 
tail.  The  combination  of  thefe  marks  might  perhaps  diftin-* 
guifh  them  tolerably  well j whether  from  the  rat,  the  beaver, 
the  otter,  or  any  other  molt  nearly  approaching  in  form. 
But,  as  I have  declined  all  method  that  rather  tends  to 
embarrafs  hiftory  than  enlighten  it,  I am  contented  to  clafs 
thefe  animals  together  for  no  very  precife  reafon,  but  be? 
caufe  I find  a general  refemblance  between  them  in  their 
natural  habits,  and  in  the  fhape  of  their  heads  and  body. 

I call  a fquirrel  an  animal  of  the  hare  kind,  becaufe  it  is 
fomething  like  a hare.  I call  the  paca  of  the  fame  kind, 
merely  becaufe  it  is  more  like  a rabbit  than  any  other  aniv 
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trial  I kfldw  of.  In  (hort,  it  is  fit  to  ere£l  fome  particular 
ftandard  in  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  to  refer  him  to 
fome  animal  that  he  knows,  :in  order  to  dire£l  him  in  con- 
ceiving the  figure  of  fuch  as  he  does  not  know.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  {hould  be  apprized  that  his  knowledge  will  be  de- 
fective without  an  examination  df  each  particular  fpecies^ 
and  that  faying  an  animal  is  of  this  or  that  particular  kind 
is  but  a very  trifling  part  of  its  hidory. 

Animals  of  the  hare  kind,  like  all  others  that  feed  en- 
tirely upon  vegetables,  are  inofFenfive  and  timorous.  As 
Nature  furnifties  them  with  a moll  abundant  fupply,  they 
have  not  that  rapacity  after  food  remarkable  in  fuch  as  are 
often  (tinted  in  their  provifion.  They  are  extremely  aCtive 
and  amazingly  fwift,  to  which  they  chiefly  owe  their  pro- 
tection 5 fdi  being  the  prey  of  every  voracious  animal,  they 
are  incefiantly  purfued.  The  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
fquirrel,  are  placed  by  Pyerius,  in  his  Treatife  of  Rumi- 
nating Animals,  among  the  number  of  thofe  that  chew 
the  cud 5 but  how  far  this  may  be  true  I will  not  pretend 
to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that  their  lips  continually  move 
whether  (leeping  or  waking.  Neverthelefs  they  chew  their 
meat  very  much  before  they  f wallow  it,  and  for  that  reafon 
I (hould  fuppofe  that  it  does  not  want  a fecond  maftication. 
All  thefe  animals  ufe  their  fore-paws  like  hands  ; they  are 
remarkably  falacious,  and  are  furnifhed  by  Nature  with 
more  ample  powers  than  mod  others  for  the  bufinefs 
of  propagation.  They  are  fo  very  prolific,  that  were  they 
not  thinned  by  (he  condant  depredations  made  upon 
them  by  mod  other  animals,  they  would  quickly  over-run 
the  earth. 

THE  HARE. 

Of  all  thefe  the  hare  is  the  larged,  the  mod  perfecuted, 
and  the  mod  timorous ; all  its  mufcles  are  formed  for  fwift- 
nefs;  and  all  its  fenfes.feerq  only  given  to  direCt  its  flight. 
It  has  very  large  prominent  eyes,  placed  backwards  in  its 
head,  fo  that  it  can  almod  fee  behind  ir  as  it  runs.  Thefe 
are  never  wholly  clofed  ; but  as  the  animal  is  continually 
upon  the  watch,  it  deeps  with  them  open.  The  ears  are 
dill  more- remarkable  for  their  fize  ; they  are  moveable,  and 
capable  of  being  directed  to  every  quarter  $ fo  that  the 
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fmalleft  founds  are  readily  received,  and  the  animal’s  motions 
dire&ed  accordingly.  The  mufcles  of  the  body  are  very 
ftrong,  and  without  fat,  fo  that  it  may  be  faid  to  carry  no 
fuperlluous  burthen  of  flefh  about  it  ; the  hinder  feet  are 
longer  than  the  fore,  which  ftill  adds  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
motions ; and  almoft  all  animals  that  are  remarkable  for 
their  fpeed,  except  the  horfe,  are  formed  in  the  fame 
manner. 

An  animal  fo  well  formed  for  a life  of  efcape  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  enjoy  a Hate  of  tolerable  fecurity  ; but  as  every 
rapacious  creature  is  its  enemy,  it  but  very  feldom  lives 
out  its  natural  term.  Dogs  of  all  kinds  purfue  it  by  in- 
ftin£f,  and  follow  the  hare  more  eagerly  than  any  other 
animal.  The  cat  and  the  weafel  kinds  are  continually  lying 
in  ambufh,  and  pracftifing  all  their  little  arts  to  feize  it ; 
birds  of  prey  are  (till  more  dangerous  enemies,  as  againft 
them  no  fwiftnefs  can  avail,  nor  retreat  fecure ; but  man, 
an  enemy  far  more  powerful  than  all,  prefers  its  flefh  to 
that  of  other  animals,  and  deftroys  greater  numbers  than 
all  the  reft.  Thus  purfued  and  perfecuted  on  every  ftde, 
the  race  would  long  fince  have  been  totally  extirpated,  did 
it  not  find  a refource  in  its  amazing  fertility* 

The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly  ; it  is  in  a ftate  of  engen- 
dering at  a few  months  old  ; the  females  go  with  young  but 
thirty  days,  and  generally  bring  forth  three  or  four  at  a 
time  *.  As  foon  as  they  have  produced  their  young  they  are 
again  ready  for  conception,  and  thus  do  not  lofe  any  time  in 
continuing  the  breed.  But  they  are  in  another  refpedl  fitted 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  multiplying  their  kind;  for 
the  female,  from  the  conformation  of  her  womb,  is  often 
feen  to  bring  forth,  and  yet  to  continue  pregnant  at  the  fame 
time ; or,  in  other  words,  to  have  young  ones  of  different 
ages  in  her  womb  together.  JOther  animals  never  receive 
the  male  when  pregnant,  but  bring  forth  their  young  at  once. 
But  it  is  frequently  different  with  the  hare;  the  female 
often,  though  already  impregnated,  admitting  the  male,  and 
thus  receiving  a fecond  impregnation.  The  reafon  of  this 
extraordinary  circumftance  is,  that  the  womb  in  thefe  ani- 
• mais  is  divided  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  may  be  confidered 
as  a double  organ,  one  fide  of  which  may"  be  filled  while  the 
ether  remains  empty.  Thus  thefe  animals  may  be  feen  to 
* Buffon,  vol.  xiii.  p.  iz. 
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Couple  at  every  period  of  their  pregnancy,  and  even,  while 
they  are  bringing  forth  young,  laying  the  foundation  of 
another  brood. 

The  young  of  thefe  animals  are  brought  forth  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  the  dam  fuckles  them  for  twenty  days,  after 
which  they  leave  her,  and  feek  out  for  themfelves  From 
this  we  obferve,  that  the  education  thefe  animals  receive  is 
but  trilling,  and  the  family  connexion  but  of  a Ihort  dura- 
tion. In  the  rapacious  kinds  the  dam  leads  her  young  forth 
for  months  together  ; teaches  them  the  arts  of  rapine ; and, 
although  (he  wants  milk  to  fupply  them,  yet  keeps  them  un- 
der her  care  until  they  are  able  to  hunt  for  themfelves.  But 
a long  connexion  of  this  kind  would  be  very  unneceflary  as 
well  as  dangerous  to  the  timid  animals  we  are  defcribings 
their  food  is  eafdy  procured  , and  their  affociations,  inltead 
of  protection,  would  only  expofe  them  to  their  purfuers. 
They  feldom,  however,  feparate  far  from  each  other,  or 
from  the  place  where  they  were  produced  j but  make  each  a 
form  at  fome  diftance,  having  a predilection  rather  for  the 
place  than  each  other’s  fociety.  They  feed  during  the  night 
rather  than  by  day,  chuling  the  more  tender  blades  of  grafs, 
and  quenching  their  thirft  with  the  dew.  They  live  alfo 
upon  roots,  leaves,  fruits,  and  corn,  and  prefer  fuch  plants 
as  are  furnilhed  with  a milky  juice.  They  alfo  ftrip  the  bark 
of  trees  during  the  winter,  there  being  fcarce  any  that  they 
will  not  feed  on,  except  the  lime  or  the  alder.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  birch,  pinks,  and  parfley.  Y/hen  they 
are  kept  tame,  they  are  fed  with  lettuce  and  other  garden 
herbs ; but  the  flelh  of  fuch  as  are  thus  brought  up  is  always 
indifferent. 

They  deep  or  repofe  in  their  forms  by  day,  and  may  be 
faid  to  live  only  by  night f.t  It  is  then  that  they  go  forth  to 
feed  and  couple.  They  do  not  pair,  however,  but  in  the 
rutting  feafon,  which  begins  in  February,  the  male  purfues 
and  difeovers  the  female  by  the  fagacity  of  its  nofe.  They 
are  then  feen,  by  moon-light,  playing,  Cupping,  and  pur- 
fuing  each  other  ; but  the  lead  motion,  the  flighted:  breeze, 
the  falling  of  a leaf  is  fufficient  to  dilturb  their  revels  *,  they 
inftantly  fly  off,  and  each  takes  a feparate  way. 

* BufFon,  vol.  xiii.  p.  12.  f Ibid. 
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As  their  limbs  are  made  for  running,  they  eafily*  outftrlp 
all  other  animals  in  the  beginning  3 and  could  they  pteferve 
their  fpeed,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  overtake  them  3 but  as 
they  exhault  their  fcrength  at  their  firft  efforts,  and  double 
back  to  the  place  they  were  ftarted  from,  they  are  more 
eafily  taken  than  the  fox,  which  is  a much  flower  animal 
than  the)'-.  As  their  hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore,  they 
always  chufe  to  turn  up  hill,  by  which  the  fpeed  of  their 
purfuers  is  diminifhed,  while  theirs  remains  the  fame.  Their 
motions  are  alfo  without  any  noife,  as  they  have  the  foie  of 
the  foot  furnithed  with  hairs  and  they  feem  the  only  animals 
that  have  hair  on  the  infide  of  their  mouths. 

They  feldom  live  above  feven  or  eight  years  at  the  utmoft  3 
they  come  to  their  full  perfection  in  a year  3 and  this  multi- 
plied by  feven,  as  in  other  animals,  gives  the  extent  of  their 
lives*.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  the  females  live  longer 
than  the  males : of  this  Mr.  Buffon  makes  a doubt  3 but  I 
am  aflured  that  it  is  fo.  They  pafs  their  lives,  in  our  cli- 
mate, in  folitude  and  filence  3 and  they  feldom  are  heard  to 
cry,  except  when  they  are  feized  or  wounded.  Their  voice 
is  not  fo  {harp  as  the  note  of  fome  other  animals*  but  more 
nearly  approaching  that  of  the  fqualling  of  a child.  They 
are  not  fo  wild  as  their  difpofitions  and  their  habits  feem  to 
indicate  3 but  are  of  a complying  nature,  and  eafily  fufcep- 
tible  of  a kind  of  education.  They  are  eafily  tamed.  They 
even  become  fond  and  careffing,  but  they  are  incapable  of 
attachment  to  any  particular  perfon,  and  never  can  be  de- 
pended upon  3 for,  though  taken  never  fo  young,  they  re- 
gain their  native  freedom  at  the  firft  opportunity.  As  they 
have  a remarkable  good  ear,  and  fit  upon  their  hind  legs, 
and  ufe  their  fore-paws  as  hands,  they  have  been  taught  to 
beat  the  drum,  to  dance  to  mufic*  and  go  through  the  ma- 
nual exercife. 

But  their  natural  inftin£l3  for  their  prefervation  are  much 
more  extraordinary  than  thofe  artificial  tricks  that  are  taught 
them.  They  make  tnemfelves  a form,  particularly  in  thofe 
places  where  the  colour  of  the  grafs  moil  refembles  that  of 
their  flan  3 it  is  open  to  the  fouth  in  winter  and  to  the  north 
in  fummer.  The  hare,  when  it  hears  the  hounds  at  a 
diftance,  flies  for  fome  time  through  a natural  impuife, 

* EufFon,  vcl,  xiii,  p.  12. 
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without  managing  its  ftrength,  or  confulting  any  other 
means  but  fpeed  for  its  fafety.  Having  attained  fome  hill 
or  riling  ground,  and  left  the  dogs  fo  far  behind  that  it  rib 
longer  hears  their  cries,  it  Hops,  rears  on  its  hinder  legs, 
and  at  length  looks  back  to  fee  if  it  has  not  loft  its  purfuers. 
But  thefe,  having  once  fallen  upon  the  fcent,  purfue  flowiy 
and  with  united  (kill,  and  the  poor  animal  fobn  again  hears 
the  fatal  tidings  of  their  approach.  Sometimes  when  fore 
hunted  it  will  ft  art  a frefti  hare,  and  fqtiat  in  the  fame  fofrft; 
fometimOs  it  will  creep  under  the  dodr  of  a {heep-cbt,  and 
hide  among  the  fheep  ; foinetimes  it  will  run  alnbng  theni, 
and  no  vigilance  can  drive  it  from  the  flock  ; fome  will  enter 
holes  like  the  rabbit,  which  the  hunters  call  going  to  vault ; 
fome  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the  hedge  and  come  down  the 
other  ; and  it  has  been  known  that  a hare  forely  hunted  his 
£ot  upon  the  top  of  a cut  quick-fet  hedge,  and  run  a gbod 
way  thereon,  by  which  it  has  effectually  evaded  the  hounds. 
It  is  no  unufual  thing  alfo  for  them  to  betake  themfelves  to 
furz  bufties,  and  to  leap  from  one  to  another,  by  which  &e 
dogs  are  frequently  milled.  However,  the  ffrft  doubling  a 
hare  makes  is  generally  a key  to  all  its  future  attempts  of 
that  kind,  the  latter  being  exactly  like  the  former.  The 
young  hares  tread  heavier,  and  leave  a ftronger  fcent  than 
the  old,  becaufe  their  limbs  are  Weaker ; and  the  more  this 
forlorn  creature  tires,  the  heavier  it  treads,  and  the  ftronger 
is  the  fcent  it  leaves.  A buck,  or  male  hare,  is  known  by 
its  chufmg  to  run  upon  hard  highways,  feeding  farther  from 
the  wood-lides,  and  making  its  doublings  of  a greater  cotn- 
pafs  than  the  female.  The  male  having  made  a turn  or  two 
about  its  form,  frequently  leads  the  hounds  five  or  fix  miles 
on  a ftretch  ; but  the  female  keeps  clofe  by  fome  covert  fide, 
turns,  croffes,  and  winds  among  the  bufhes  like  a rabbit, 
and  feldom  runs  direCtly  forward.  In  general,  however, 
both  male  and  female  regulate  their  conduCl  according  to 
the  weather.  In  a moift  day  they  hold  by  the  highways 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  becaufe  the  fcent  is  then 
ftrongeft  upon  the  grafs.  If  they  come  to  the  fide  of  a 
grove  or  fpring  they  forbear  to  enter,  but  fquat  down  by  the 
fide  thereof  until  the  hounds  have  overfnot  them ; and  then, 
turning  along  their  former  path,  make  to  their  old  form, 
from  which  they  vainly  hope  for  protection. 
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Hares  are  divided,  by  the  hunters,  into  mountain  and 
meafled  hares.  The  former  are  more  fwift,  vigorous,  and 
have  their  fiefh  better  tailed  ; the  latter  chiefly  frequent  the 
marfhes,  when  hunted  keep  among  low  grounds,  and  their 
fleih  is  moift,  white,  and  flabby.  When  the  male  and  fe- 
male keep  one  particular  fpot,  they  will  not  fuffer  any  ilrange 
hare  to  make  its  form  in  the  fame  quarter,  fo  that  it  is  ufually 
laid,  that  the  more  you  hunt,  the  more  hares  you  ihall  have  ; 
for,  having  killed  one  hare,  others  corne  and  take  pofleflion 
of  its  form*  Many  of  thefe  animals  are  found  to  live  in 
woods  and  thickets,  but  they  are  naturally  fonder  of  the  open 
country,  and  are  conftrained  only  by  fear  to  take  ihelter  in 
places  that  afford  them  neither  a warm  fun  nor  an  agreeable 
pafture.  They  are  therefore,  ufually  feen  ftealing  out  of 
the  edges  of  the  wood  to  tafte  the  grafs  that  grows  fhorter 
and  fweeter  in  the  open  fields  than  under  the  (hade  of  the 
trees ; however,  they  feldom  mifs  of  being  purfued ; and 
every  excurfion  is  a new  adventure.  They  are  fhot  at  by 
poachers  ; traced  by  their  footfleps  in  the  fnow ; caught  in 
fpringes  ; dogs,  birds,  and  cats,  are  all  combined  againft 
them ; ants,  fnakes,  and  adders,  drive  them  from  their 
forms,  efpecialiy  in  fummer ; even  fleas,  from  which  molt 
other  animals  are  free,  perfecute  this  poor  creature ; and,  fo 
various  are  its  enemies,  that  it  is  feldom  permitted  to  reach 
even  that  fhort  term  to  which  it  is  limited  by  Nature. 

The  foil  and  climate  have  their  influence  upon  this  animal 
as  well  as  on  mofl  others.  In  the  countries  bordering  on. 
the  north  pole,  they  become  white  in  winter,  and  are  often 
feen  ;n  great  troops  cf  four  or  five  hundred,  running  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Irtifh,  or  the  Jenifca,  and  are  white  as  the 
fnow  they  tread  on.  They  are  caught  in  traps  for  the  fake  of 
their  {kins,  which,  on  the  fpot,  are  fold  for  lefs  than  fevem 
fnillings  a hundred.  Their  fur  is  well  known  to  form  a con- 
fiderable  article  in  the  hat  manufacture  ; and  we  accord- 
ingly import  vafl  quantities  of  it  from  thofe  countries  where 
the  hare  abounds  in  fuch  plenty.  They  are  found  alfo  en- 
tirely black,  but  thefe  in  much  lefs  quantities  than  the  for- 
mer* j and  even  fome  have  been  feen  with  horns,  though, 
thefe  but  rarely  f. 

* Klein.  Difp.  Quadrup.  p.  52. 

^ Johnfton  de  Quadrup.  L.  ii.  C. 
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The  hares  of  the  hot  countries,  particularly  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Barbary,  are  fmaller  than  ours  : thcfe  bred  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe  country  are  faid  to  be  the  bell  in  Europe  *.  There 
is  fcarce  a country  where  this  animal  is  not  to  be  found, 
from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar  cir- 
cle. The  natives  of  Guinea  knock  them  on  the  head  as 
they  come  down  to  the  Tides  of  the  rivers  to  drink.  They 
alfo  furround  the  place  where  they  are  feen  in  numbers,  and 
clattering  a fhort  Hick,  which  every  man  carries,  againft  that 
which  the  perfon  next  him  carries,  they  diminifh  their  circle 
gradually,  till  the  hares  are  cooped  up  in  the  midft.  They 
then  altogether  throw  their  (licks  in  among  them,  and  with 
iuch  deadly  force,  that  they  feldom  fail  of  killing  great  num- 
bers at  a timef. 

The  flefh  of  this  animal  has  been  efleemed  as  a delieacy 
among  fome  nations,  and  is  held  in  deteftation  by  others. — 
The  Jews,  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  Mahometans,  all 
confidered  it  as  an  unclean  animal,  and  religioufly  abftained 
from  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  fcarce  any  other  people, 
however  barbarous  at  prefent,  that  do  not  confider  it  as  the 
mod  agreeable  food.  Fafhion  feems  to  prefide  and  govern 
all  the  fenfes ; what  mankind  at  one  time  confider  as  beau- 
tiful, fragrant,  or  favoury,  may  at  another  time,  or  among 
other  nations,  be  regarded  as  deformed,  difguftful,  or  ill- 
laded.  That  flefh  which  the  ancient  Romans  fo  much  ad- 
mired as  to  call  it  the  food  of  the  wife,  was  among  the- Jews 
and  the  Druids,  thought  unfit  to  be  eaten ; and  even  the 
moderns,  who,  like  the  Romans,  confider  the  flefh  of  this 
animal  as  a delicacy,  have  very  different  ideas  as  to  dreffing 
it.  With  us  it  is  Amply  ferved  up  without  much  feafoning  \ 
but  Apicius  (hews  us  the  manner  of  dreffing  a hare  in  true 
Roman  tafte,  with  parfley,  rice,  vinegar,  cummin  feed,  and 
coriander  J. 

THE  RABBIT. 

THE  hare  and  the  rabbit,  though  fo  very  nearly  refem- 
bling  each  other  in  form  and  difpofition,  are  yet  diftind 
kinds,  as  they  refufe  to  mix  with  each  other.  Mr.  Buffon 

* Didtionaire  Raifonee  Liever. 

f Hid.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  tom.  iv.  p.  171. 

J Vid.  Apicii,  &c. 
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bred  up  federal  of  both  kinds  in  the  fame  place  •,  but  from 
being  at  firft  indifferent,  they  foon  became  enemies;  and 
their  combats  were  generally  continued  until  one  of  them 
was  difabled  or  deftroyed.  However,  though  thefe  experi- 
ments were  not  attended  with  fuccefs,  I am  allured  that  no- 
thing is  more  frequent  than  an  animal  bred  between  thefe 
two,  but  which,  like  the  mule,  is  marked  with  fterility.— 
Nay,  it  has  been  adlually  known  that  the  rabbit  couples 
with  animals  of  a much  more  diftant  nature  ; and  there  is 
at  prefent  in  the  Mufeum  at  Bruflels,  a creature  covered 
with  feathers  and  hair*  and  faid  to  be  bred  between  a rabbit 
and  a hen.  The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  ft  til  greater  than 
that  of  the  hare- ; and  if  we  fhould  calculate  the  produce 
from  a fingle  pair  in  one  year,  the  number  would  be  amazing- 
They  breed  feven  times  in  a year,  and  bring  eight  young 
ones  each  time.  On  a fuppofition,  therefore,  that  this 
happens  regularly,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  a couple  of 
rabbits  fhall  fee  a progeny  of  almoft  a million  and  a half. 
From  hence  we  mull  juftly  apprehend  being  overftocked  by 
their  increafe ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  their  enemies  are 
numerous*  and  their  nature  inoffenfive ; fo  that  their  de- 
ftrudlion  bears  a near  proportion  to  their  fertility. 

But  although  their  numbers  be  cHminilhed  by  every  beafl 
and  bird  of  prey,  and  {fill  more  by  man  himfelf,  yet  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  extirpation.  The  hare  is  a poor,  defence- 
lefs  animal,  that  has  nothing  but  its  fwiftnefs  to  depend  on 
for  fafety  ; its  numbers  are,  therefore,  every  day  dccreafing; 
and  in  countries  that  are  well  peopled,  the  fpecies  are  fo  much 
kept  under,  that  laws  are  made  for  their  prefervation.  Still, 
however,  it  is  moll  likely  that  they  will  be  at  laft  totally  de- 
Itroyed  ; and,  like  the  wolf  or  the  elk  in  feme  countries,  be 
only  kept  in  remembrance.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the 
rabbit,  its  fecundity  being  greater,  and  its  means  of  fafety 
more  certain.  The  hare  feems  to  have  more  various  arts 
and  inftindls  to  efcape  its  purfuers,  by  doubling,  fquatting, 
and  winding ; the  rabbit  has  but  one  art  of  defence  alone, 
but  in  that  one  finds  fafety ; by  making  itfelf  a hole,  where 
it  continues  a great  part  of  the  day,  and  breeds  up  its  young; 
there  it  continues  fecure  from  the  fox,  the  hound,  the  kite, 
and  every  other  enemy. 
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Neverthelefs,  though  this  retreat  be  fafe  and  convenient, 
the  rabbit  does  not  feem  to  be  naturally  fond  of  keeping  there. 
It  loves  the  funny  field  and  the  open  pafture  ; it  feems  to  be 
a chilly  animal,  and  diflikes  the  coldnefs  of  its  underground 
habitation.  It  is,  therefore,  continually  out,  when  it  does 
not  fear  difturbance ; and  the  female  often  brings  forth  her 
young  at  a diftance  from  the  warren,  in  a hole,  not  above 
a foot  deep  at  the  moft.  There  fhe  fuckles  them  for  about 
a month,  covering  them  over  with  mofs  and  grafs,  whenever 
fhe  goes  to  pafture,  and  fcratching  them  up  at  her  return. 
It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  this  {hallow  hole  without  the 
warren,  is  made  left  the  male  fho.uld  attack  and  deftroy  her 
young;  but  I have  feen  the  male  himfelf  attend  the  young 
there,  lead  them  out  to  feed,  and  conduct  them  back  upon 
the  return  of  the  dam.  This  external  retreat  feems  a kind 
of  country  houfe,  at  a diftance  from  the  general  habitation  ; 
it  is  ufually  made  near  fome  fpot  of  excellent  pafture,  or  in 
the  midft  of  a field  of  fprouting  corn.  To  this  both  male 
and  female  often  retire  from  the  warren ; lead  their  young 
by  night  to  the  food  which  lies  fo  convenient,  and,  if  not 
difturbed,  continue  there  till  they  are  grown  up.  There 
they  find  a greater  variety  of  pafture  than  near  the  warren, 
which  is  generally  eaten  bare  ; and  enjoy  a warmer  fun,  by 
covering  themfelves  up  in  a fhallower  hole.  Whenever 
they  are  difturbed,  they  then  forfake  their  retreat  of  plea- 
fure  for  one  of  fafety  ; they  fly  to  the  warren  with  their  ut- 
moft  fpeed  ; and  if  the  way  be  fhort,  there  is  fcarce  any  dog, 
how  fwift  foever,  that  can  overtake  them. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  thefe  animals  are  pof- 
fefied  of  one  of  thefe  external  apartments;  they  moft  ufually 
bring  forth  their  young  in  the  warren,  but  always  in  a hole, 
feparate  from  the  male.  On  thefe  occafions,  the  female  digs 
herfelf  a hole #,  different  from  the  ordinary  one,  by  being 
more  intricate ; at  the  bottom  of  which  fhe  makes  a more 
ample  apartment.  This  done,  {he  pufls^off  from  her  belly 
a good  quantity  of  her  hair,  with  which  fhe  makes  a kind  of 
bed  for  her  young  During  the  two  firft  days  fhe-mever 
leaves  them  ; and  does  not  ftir  out  but  to  procure  nourifh- 
ment,  which  {he  takes  with  the  utmoft  defpatch  *,  in  this 
manner  fuckling  her  young  for  near  fix  weeks,  until  they  are 

* Buffon. 
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flrong,  and  able  to  go  abroad  themfelves.  During  all  this 
time,  the  male  feldom  vifits  their  feparate  apartment  *,  but 
when  they  are  grown  up,  fo  as  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,  he  then  feems  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  offspring, 
-takes  them  between  his  paws,  fmooths  their  fkin,  and  licks 
their  eyes ; all  of  them,  one  after  the  other,  have  an  equal 
ihare  in  his  careffes. 

In  this  manner  the  rabbit,  when  wild,  confults  its  plea- 
fure  and  its  fafety  : but  thofe  that  are  bred  up  tame,  do  not 
take  the  trouble  of  digging  a hole,  confcious  of  being  al- 
ready prote&ed.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved*,  that  when 
people,  to  make  a warren,  flock  it  with  tame  rabbits,  thefe 
animals,  having  been  unaccuflomed  to  the  art  of  fcraping  a 
hole,  continue  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  every  other  acci- 
dent without  ever  burrowing.  Their  immediate  offspring 
alfo  are  equally  regardlefs  of  their  fafety  : and  it  is  not  till 
after  two  or  three  generations,  that  thefe  animals  begin  to 
find  the  neeeflity  and  convenience  of  an  afylum,  and  prac- 
tife  an  art  which  they  could  only  learn  from  Nature. 

Rabbits  of  the  dqmeftic  breed,  like  all  other  animals  that 
are  under  the  protection  of  man,  are  of  various  colours ; 
white,  brown,  black,  and  moufe-colour.  The  black  are  the 
molt  lcarce  ; the  brown,  white,  and  moufe-colour,  are  in 
greater  plenty.  Moll  of  the  wild  rabbits  are  of  a brown, 
and  it  is  the  colour  which  prevails  among  the  fpecies ; for  in 
every  nefl  of  rabbits,  whether  the  parents  be  black  or  white, 
there  are  fome  brown  ones  found  of  the  number.  But,  in 
England,  there  are  many  warrens  flocked  with  the  moufe- 
colour  kinds,  which  fome  fay  came  originally  from  an  ifland 
in  the  river  Humber,  and  which  dill  continue  their  original 
colour,  after  a great  number  of  fuccefhve  generations.  A 
gentleman f,  who  bred  up  tame  rabbits  for  his  amufement, 
gives  the  following  account  of  their  production:  “ I began,” 
fays  he,  “ by  having  but  one  male  and  female  only  j the 
male  was  entirely  white,  and  the  female  brown  ; but,  in 
their  poflerity,  the  number  of  the  brown  by  far  exceeded 
thofe  of  any  other  colour  : there  were  fome  white,  fome 
party-coloured,  and  fome  black.  It  is  furprifing  how  much 
the  defcendants  were  obedient  and  fubmiflive  to  their  com- 

% Buffon.  f Mr.  Moutier,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Buffon, 
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frion  parent  *,  he  wars  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by 
his  fuperior  whitenefs ; and,  however  numerous  the  other 
males  were,  this  kept  them  all  in  fubjetlion.  Whenever 
they  quarrelled  among  each  other,  either  for  their  females 
or  provifions,  as  foon  as  he  heard  the  noife  he  ran  up  to 
them  with  all  defpatch,  and,  upon  his  appearance,  all  was 
inftantly  reduced  to  peace  and  order.  If  he  caught  any  of 
them  in  the  fa£l>  he  inftantly  punifhed  them,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  reft.  Another  inftance  of  his  fuperiority  was, 
that  having  accuftomed  them  to  come  to  me  with  the  call 
of  a whiftle,  the  inftant  this  fignal  was  given,  I faw  him 
mar ‘{hailing  them  up,  leading  them  the  foremaft,  and  then 
fufrering  them  all  to  file  off  before  him.” 

The  rabbit  *>  though  lefs  than  the  hare,  generally  lives 
longer.  As  thefe  animals  pafs  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  their  burrow,  where  they  continue  at  eafe  and  unmolefted, 
they  have  nothing  to  prevent  the  regularity  of  their  health, 
or  the  due  courfe  of  their  nourifhment.  They  are,  there- 
fore, generally  found  fatter  than  the  hare  ; but  their  flefli 
is,  notwithftanding,  much  lefs  delicate.  That  of  the  old 
ones,  in  particular,  is  hard,  tough,  and  dry ; but  it  is  faid, 
that  in  warmer  countries,  they  are  better  tailed.  This 
may  very  well  be,  as  the  rabbit,  though  fo  very  plenty  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  neverthelefs,  a native  of  the 
warmer  climates ; and  has  been  originally  imported  into 
thefe  kingdoms,  from  Spain.  In  that#country,  and  in  fome 
of  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  are  told,  that  they 
once  multiplied  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  prove  the  greateft 
tiuifance  to  the  natives.  They  at  firft  demanded  military 
aid  to  deftroy  them;  but  foon  after  they  called  in  the 
affiftance  of  ferrets,  which  originally  came  from  Africa, 
and  thefe,  with  much  more  eafe  and  expedition,  contrived 
to  lefien  the  calamity.  In  fa£l,  rabbits  are  found  to  love 
a warm  climate,  and  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  cold  of 
the  north  ; fo  that  in  Sweden  they  are  obliged  to  be  littered 
in  the  houfes.  It  is  otherwife  in  all  the  tropical  climates, 
Where  they  are  extremely  common,  and  where  they  feldorn 
burrow,  as  with  us.  The  Englifh  countries  that  are  molt 
noted  for  thefe  animals,  are  Lincolnfhire,  Norfolk,  and 
Cambridgefhire.  They  delight  in  grounds  of  a fandy  foil, 
* Mr,  Mcutier,  as  quoted  by  Mr,  BufFon. 
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\yhich  arp  warmer  than  thofe  pf  clay ; and  which  alfo 
furnifh  a fqfter  and  finer  pafture. 

The  tame  rabbits  are  larger  than  the  wild  ones,  from  their 
.ta.king  more  nourishment,  and  ufing  lefs  exercife  ; but  their 
jlefh  is  not  fo  good,  being  more  infipid  and  fofter.  In  order 
to  improve  it,  they  are  chiefly  fed  upon  bran,  and  are 
dinted  in  their  water ; fpr  if  indulged  in  too  great  plenty 
of  nloid  food,  they  are  apt,  as  the  feeders  exprefs  it,  to 
grow  rotte,n.  The  hair  or  fur  is  a very  ufeful  commodity, 
and  is  employed  in  England  for  feveral  purpofes,  as  well 
when  the  {kin  is  dreffed  with  it  on,  as  when  it  is  pulled  off. 
The  (kins,  efpecialij  the  white,  are  ufed  fpr  lining  clothes, 
and  are  confidered  as  a cheap  imitation  of  ermine.  The 
{kin  of  the  male  is  ufually  preferred,  as  being  the  moil 
lading,  but  it  is  coarfer  $ that  on  the  belly  in  either  fex,  is 
the  bed  and  fined.  But  the  chief  ufe  made  of  rabbit’s  fur, 
is  jn  the  manufacture  of  hats ; it  is  always  mixed,  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  with  the  fur  of  the  beaver  ; and  it  is  faid 
to  give  the  latter  more  drength  and  confidence. 

The  Syrian  rabbit,  like  all  other  animals  bred  in  that 
country,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  hair  *,  it  falls 
along  the  fides  in  wavy  wreaths,  and  is  in  fome  places, 
curled  at  the  end,  like  wool ; it  is  died  once  a year  in  large 
^ piaffes ; and  it  often  happens  that  the  rabbit,  dragging  a 
part  of  its  robe  on  the  ground,  appears  as  if  it  had  got  ano- 
ther leg,  or  a longpV  tail.  There  are  no  rabbits  naturally 
in  America ; however,  thofe  that  have  been  carried  from 
Europe,  are  found  to  multiply  in  the  Wed  India  illands  in 
great  abundance.  In  other  parts  of  that  continent,  they 
have  animals  that  in  fome  meafure  refemble  the  rabbits  of 
Europe ; and  which  mod  European  travellers  have  often 
called  hares  or  rabbits , as  they  happened  to  be  large  or  (mall. 
Their  giving  them  even  the  name  will  be  a fuflicient  excufe 
for  rny  placing  them  among  animals  of  the  hare  kind  *,  al- 
though they  may  differ  in  many  of  the  mod  effential  par- 
ticulars. But  before  we  go  to  the  new  continent,  we  will 
fird  examine  fuch  as  bear  even  a didant  refemblance  to  the 
hare  kind  at  home. 
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THE  SQUIRREL. 

THERE  are  few  readers  that  are  not  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  figure  of  a Squirrel  as  that  of  the  rabbit ; but  fup- 
pofing  it  unknown  to  any,  we  might  give  them  fome  idea 
of  its  form,  by  comparing  it  to  a rabbit,  with  (horter  ears, 
and  a longer  tail.  The  tail  indeed,  is  alone  fufficient  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  all  others,  as  it  is  extremely  long,  beau- 
tiful, and  bufhy,  fpreading  like  a fan,  and  which,  when 
thrown  up  behind,  covers  the  whole  body.  This  ferves 
the  little  animal  for  a double  purpofe ; when  eredled,  it 
ferves,  like  an  umbrella,  as  a fecure  protection  from  the 
injuries  of  the  heat  and  cold ; and  when  extended,  it  is 
very  inftrumental  in  promoting  thefe  vafl  leaps  that  the 
fquirrel  takes  from  tree  to  tree ; nay,  fome  aflert  that  it 
anfwers  {till  a third  purpofe,  and  when  the  fquirrel  takes  to 
the  water,  which  it  fometimes  does  upon  a piece  of  bark, 
that  its  tail  ferves  it  inltead  of  a fail  *. 

There  are  few  wild  animals  in  which  there  are  fo  many 
varieties  as  in  the  fquirrel.  The  common  fquirrel  is  of  the 
fize  of  a fmall  rabbit,  and  is  rather  of  a more  reddifh  brown. 
The  belly  and  breafl  are  white ; and  the  ears  beautifully 
ornamented  with  long  tufts  of  hair,  of  a deeper  colour  than 
that  on  the  body.  The  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  lively ; 
the  legs  are  fhort  and  mufcular,  like  thofe  of  the  rabbit  j 
but  the  toes  longer,  and  the  claws  {harper,  fo  as  to  fit  it  for 
climbing.  When  it  eats,  or  drefles  itfelf,  it  fits  eredl,  like 
the  hare  or  rabbit,  making  ufe  of  its  fore  legs  as  hands  ; and 
chiefly  refides  in  trees.  The  grey  Verginian  fquirrel , which 
Mr.  BufFon  calls  the  petit  grisf  is  larger  than  a rabbit,  and 
of  a greyifh  colour.  Its  body  and  limbs  are  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fquirrel  $ and  its  ears  are  {horter,  and 
without  tufts  at  the  point.  The  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  external  part  of  the  legs,  are  of  a fine  whitifh  grey, 
with  a beautiful  red  ftreak  on  each  fide  lengthways.  The 
tail  is  covered  with  very  long  grey  hair,  variegated  with 
black  and  white  towards  the  extremity.  This  variety  fee  ms 
to  be  common  to  both  continents ; and  in  Sweden  is  feen 
to  change  colour  in  winter.  The  Barbary  fquirrel , o fwhich 
Mr.  BufFon  makes  three  varieties,  is  of  a mixed  colour,  between 
* Klein.  Linnaeus. 
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red  and  black.  Along  the  Tides  there  are  white  and  browit 
lines,  which  render  this  animal  Very  beautiful ; but  what 
llill  adds  to  its  elegance  is,  that  the  belly  is  of  a Iky  blue, 
furrounded  with  white.  Some  of  thefe  hold  up  the  tail  ere£l  $ 
and  others  throw  it  forward  over  their  body.  The  Siberian 
'white  fquirrel  is  of  the  fize  of  a common  fquirrel.  The 
Carolina  black  fquirrel  is  much  bigger  than  the  former,  and 
fometimes  tipped  with  white  at  all  the  extremities.  The 
Braftlian  fquirrel , which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  cOqualHny  is  a 
beautiful  animal  of  this  kind,  and  very  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  its  colours.  Its  belly  is  of  a bright  yellow  *,  its  head 
and  body  variegated  with  white,  black,  brown,  and  orange 
colour.  It  wants  the  tufts  at  the  extremity  of  its  ears  •,  and 
does  not  climb  trees,  as  molt  of  the  kind  are  feen  to  do. 
To  this  lift  may  be  added  the  little  ground  fquirrel  of  Carolina , 
of  a reddilh  colour,  and  biackifh  ftripes  on  each  Tide ; and, 
like  the  former,  not  delighting  in  trees.  Laftly,  the  fquirrel 
of  New  Spain , which  is  of  a deep  iron-grey  colour,  with 
feven  longitudinal  whitifh  ftreaks  along  the  (ides  of  the  male, 
and  five  along  thofe  of  the  female.  As  for  the  flying  fquir- 
rels,  they  are  a diftincl  kind,  and  {hall  be  treated  of  by 
themfelves. 

Thefe,  which  I fuppofe  to  be  but  a few  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  fquirrel,  fufficiently.  ferve  to  {hew  how  ex- 
tenfively  this  animal  is  diffufed  over  all  parts  of  the  world- 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  every  variety  is 
capable  of  fuftaining  every  climate  ; for  few  animals  are  fo 
tender,  or  fo  little  able  to  endure  a change  of  abode,  as 
this.  Thofe  bred  in  the  tropical  climates,  will  only  live 
near  a warm  fun  j while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fquirrel  of 
Siberia  will  fcarce  endure  the  temperature  of  ours.  Thefe 
varieties  do  not  only  differ  in  their  conftitutions  and  colour, 
but  in  their  difpofitions  alfo  5 for  while  fome  live  on  the 
tops  of  trees,  others  feed,  like  rabbits,  on  vegetables  below. 
Whether  any  of  thefe,  fo  variouily  coloured,  and  fo  dif- 
ferently difpofed,  would  breed  among  each  ether,  we  cannot 
tell : and  fince,  therefore,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  upon 
this  point,  we  are  at  liberty  either  to  confider  each  as  a 
diftincl  fpecies  by  itfelf*,  or  only  a variety,  that  accident 
might  have  originally  produced,  and  that  the  climate  or 
foil  might  have  continued.  For  own  part,  as  the  original 
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chara£ter  of  the  fquirrel  is  fo  ftrongly  marked  upon  them 
all,  I cannot  help  confidering  them  in  the  latter  point  of 
view  ; rather  as  the  common  defendants  of  one  parent, 
than  originally  formed  with  fuch  diftin£t  fimilitudes. 

The  fquirrel  is  a beautiful  little  animal  *,  which  is  but  half 
favage  ; and  which,  from  the  gentlenefs  and  innocence  of  its 
manners,  deferves  our  protection  . It  is  neither  carnivorous  nor 
hurttul : its  ufual  food  is  fruits,  nuts,  and  acorns  ; it  is  cleanly, 
nimble,  aCtive,  and  induftrious ; its  eyes  are  fparkling,  and 
its  phyfiognomy  marked  with  meaning.  It  generally,  like 
the  hare  and  rabbit,  fits  up  on  its  hinder  legs  ; and  ules  the 
fore  paws  as  hands  ; thefe  have  five  claws  or  toes , as  they 
are  called,  and  one  of  them  is  feparated  from  the  reft  like 
a thumb.  This  animal  feems  to  approach  the  nature  of 
birds,  from  its  lightnefs,  and  furprifing  agility  on  the  tops 
of  trees.  It  feldom  defends  to  the  ground,  except  in  cafe  of 
form,  but  jumps  from  one  branch  to  another;  feeds,  in  lpring, 
on  the  buds  and  young  foots ; in  fummer,  on  the  ripening 
fruits;  and  particularly  the  young  cones  of  the  pine-tree. 
In  autumn  it  has  an  extenfive  variety  to  feaft  upon  ; the 
acorn,  the  philberd,  the  chefnut,  and  the  wilding.  This 
feafon  of  plenty,  however,  is  not  fpent  in  idle  enjoyment ; 
the  provident  little  animal  gathers  at  that  time  its  provifions 
for  the  winter ; and  cautioufly  forefees  the  feafon  when  the 
foreft  fall  be  ftripped  of  its  leaves  and  fruitage. 

Its  neft  is  generally  formed  among  the  large  branches 
of  a great  tree,  where  they  begin  to  fork  off  in  final! 
ones.  After  chufmg  the  place  where  the  timber  begins 
to  decay,  and  an  hollow  may  the  more  eafily  be  formed,  the 
fquirrel  begins  by  making  a kind  of  a level  between  the 
forks  ; and  then  bringing  mofsr,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  it 
binds  them  together  with  great  art,  fo  as  to  refill  the  molt 
violent  Itorm.  This  is  covered  up  on  all  fides  ; and  has  but 
a fingle  opening  at  top,  which  is  juft  large  enough  to  admit 
the  little  animal ; and  this  opening  is  itfelf  defended  from  the 
weather  by  a kind  of  canopy,  made  in  the  faf  ion  of  a cone, 
fo  that  it  throws  off  the  rain,  though  never  fo  heavy.  The 
neft  thus  formed,  with  a very  little  opening  above,  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  very  commodious  and  roomy  below;  foft,  welL 
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knit  together,  and  every  way  convenient  and  warm.  In  this 
retreat  the  little  animal  brings  forth  its  young,  {belters  itfelf 
from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,  which  it  feems  to  fear, 
and  from  the  dorms  and  the  inclemency  of  winter,  which 
it  is  dill  lefs  capable  of  fupporting.  Its  provifion  of  nuts 
and  acorns  is  feldom  in  its  neft,  but  in  the  hollows  of  the 
tree,  laid  up  carefully  together,  and  never  touched  but  in 
cafes  of  neceflity.  Thus  one  fingle  tree  ferves  for  a retreat 
and  a ftore-houfe  ; and  without  leaving  it  during  the  winter, 
the  fquirrel  polfelTes  all  thofe  enjoyments  that  its  nature  is 
capable  of  receiving.  But  it  fometimes  happens  that  its  lit- 
tle manfion  is  attacked  by  a deadly  and  powerful  foe.  The 
martin  goes  often  in  quell  of  a retreat  for  its  young,  which 
it  is  incapable  of  making  for  itfelf ; for  this  reafon  it  fixes  up- 
on the  neft  of  a fquirrel,  and,  with  double  injuftice,  deftroys 
the  tenant,  and  then  takes  pofieflion  of  the  manfion. 

However,  this  is  a calamity  that  but  feldom  happens  : and, 
of  all  other  animals,  the  fquirrel  leads  the  moil  frolickfome 
playful  life,  being  furrounded  with  abundance,  and  having 
few  enemies  to  fear.  They  are  in  heat  early  in  the  fpring ; 
when,  as  a modern  naturaiift  fays  it  is  very  diverting  to 
fee  the  female  feigning  an  efcape  from  the  purfuit  of  two  or 
three  males,  and  to  obferve  the  various  proofs  which  they 
give  of  their  agility,  which  is  then  exerted  in  full  force.  Na- 
ture feems  to  have  been  particular  in  her  formation  of  thefe 
animals  for  propagation  : however,  they  feldom  bring  forth 
above  four  or  five  young  at  a time  ; and  that  but  once  a year. 
The  time  of  their  geftation  feems  to  be  about  fix  weeks ; 
they  are  pregnant  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  bring  forth 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  fquirrel  is  never  found  in  the  open  fields,  nor  yet  in 
copfes  or  underwoods  ; it  always  keeps  in  the  midft  of  the 
tailed  trees,  and,  as  much  as  poftible,  fhuns  the  habitations 
of  men.  It  is  extremely  watchful ; if  the  tree  in  which  it 
refides  be  but  touched  at  the  bottom,  the  fquirrel  inftantly 
takes  the  alarm,  quits  its  neft,  at  once  flies  off"  to  another 
tree,  and  thus  travels,  with  great  eafe,  along  the  tops  of  the 
foreft,  until  it  finds  itfelf  perfectly  out  of  danger.  In  this 
manner  it  continues  for  fome  hours  at  a diftance  from  home', 
until  the  alarm  be  pad  away  j and  then  it  returns,  by  paths 
* British  Zoology. 
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that  to  all  quadrupeds  but  itfelf  are  utterly  impaffable.  Its 
ufual  way  of  moving  is  by  bounds ; thefe  it  takes  from  one 
tree  to  another,  at  forty  feet  distance  ; and  if  at  any  time  it 
is  obliged  to  defeend,  it  runs  up  the  fide  of  the  next  tree 
with  amazing  facility.  It  has  an  extremely  (harp  piercing 
note,  which  molt  ufually  exprefles  pain;  it  has  another, 
more  like  the  purring  of  a cat,  which  it  employs  when 
pleafed  ; at  leaft  it  appeared  fo  in  that  from  whence  I have 
taken  a part  of  this  description. 

In  Lapland,  and  the  extenfive  forefts  to  the  north,  the 
Squirrels  are  obferved  to  change  their  habitation,  and  to  re- 
move in  vaft  numbers  from  one  country  to  another.  In  thefe 
migrations  they  are  generally  feen  by  thoufands,  travelling 
direftly  forward  ; while  neither  rocks,  forefts,  nor  even  the 
broadeft  waters  can  ftop  their  progrefs.  What  I am  going 
to  relate,  appears  fo  extraordinary,  that  were  it  not  attefted 
by  numbers  of  the  moft  credible  hiftorians,  among  whom 
are  Klein  and  Linnaeus,  it  might  be  reje&ed,  with  that  fcorn 
with  which  we  treat  impofture  or  credulity  : however,  no- 
thing can  be  more  true  than,  that  when  thefe  animals,  in 
their  progrefs,  meet  with  broad  rivers,  or  extenfive  lakes, 
which  abound  in  Lapland,  they  take  a very  extraordinary 
method  of  crofting  them.  Upon  approaching  the  banks,  and 
perceiving  the  breadth  of  the  water,  they  return,  as  if  by 
common  conferit,  mto  the  neighbouring  foreft,  each  in  queft 
of  a piece  of  bark,  which  anfwers  all  the  piirpofes  of  boats 
for  wafting  them  over.  When  the  whole  company  are  fitted 
in  this  manner,  they  boldly  commit  their  little  fleet  to  the 
waves;  every  Squirrel  fitting  on  its  own  piece  of  bark, 
and  fanning  the  air  with  its  tail,  to  drive  the  veflel  to  its  de- 
fired  port.  In  this  orderly  manner  they  fet  forward,  and 
often  crofs  lakes  Several  miles  broad.  But  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  the  poor  mariners  are  not  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
their  navigation  ; for  although  at  the  edge  of  the  water  it  is 
generally  calm,  in  the  midft  it  is  always  more  turbulent. 
There  the  flighted  additional  guft  of  wind  overfets  the  little 
failor  and  his  veflel  together.  The  whole  navy,  that  but  a 
few  minutes  before  rode  proudly  and  fecurely  along,  is 
now  overturned,  and  a Ihipwreck  of  two  or  three  thoufand 
fail  enfues.  This,  which  is  fo  unfortunate  for  the  little  ani- 
mal, is  generally  the  moft  lucky  accident  in  the  world  for 
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the  Laplander  on  the  fhore ; who  gathers  up  the  dead  bodies 
as  they  are  thrown  in  by  the  waves,  eat  the  flefh,.  and  fells 
the  {kins  for  about  a {hilling  the  dozen*. 

The  fquirrel  is  eafily  tamed,  and  it  is  then  a very  familiar 
animal.  It  loves  to  lie  warm,  and  will  often  creep  into  a man's 
pocket  or  his  bofpm.  It  is  ufually  kept  in  a box,  and  fed 
with  hazie  nuts.  Some  find  amufement  in  obferving  with 
what  eafe  it  bites  the  nut  open  and  eats  the  kernel.  In 
Ihort,  it  is  a pleafing  pretty  little  domeftic  ; and  its  tricks 
aiid  habitudes  may  ferve  to  entertain  a mind  unequal  to 
hronger  operations. 

THE  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 

Mr.  RAY  was  juftly  of  opinion  that  the  Flying  Squirrel 
might  more  properly  be  faid  to  be  of  the  rat  kind,  becaufe 
its  fur  is  fhorter  than  in  other  fquirrels,  and  its  colours  alfo 
more  nearly  approach  the  former.  However,  as  mankind 
have  been  content  to  clafs  it  among  the  fquirrels,  it  is  fcarcely 
worth  making  a new  diftindhon  in  its  favour.  This  little 
animal,  which  is  frequently  brought  over  to  England,  is  lefs 
than  a common  fquirrel  and.  bigger  than  a field  moufe.  Its 
ikin  is  very  foft,  and  elegantly  adorned  with  a dark  fur  in 
fome  places,  and  light  grey  in  others.  It  has  large  promi**. 
nent  black  and  very  fparkling  eyes,  fmall  ears,  and  very  (harp 
teeth,  with  which  it  gnaws  any  thing  quickly.  When  it 
does  not  leap,  its  tail,  which  is  pretty  enough,  lies  clofe  to 
its  back  ; but  when  it  takes  its  fpring,  the  tail  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  fide  to  fide.  It  is  faid  to  partake 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  fquirrel,  of  th£  rat,  and  of 
the  dormoufe  ; but  that  in  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all 
other  animals,  is  its  peculiar  conformation  for  taking  thofc 
leaps  that  almoft  look  like  flying.  It  is  indeed,  amazing  to 
fee  it  at  one  bound  dart  above  an  hundred  yards,  from  one 
tree  to  another.  They  are  aflifted  in  this  fpring  by  a very 
peculiar  formation  of  the  {kin,  that  extends  from  the  fore- 
feet to  the  hinder ; fo  that  when  the  animal  ftretches  its 
fore-legs  forward  and  its  hind-legs  backward,  this  Ikin  is 
fpread  out  between  them,  fomewhat  like  that  between  the 
legs  of  a bat.  The  furface  of  the  body  being  thus  increafed, 
the  little  animal  keeps  buoyant  in  the  air  until  the  force  oi 
* Oeuvres  tie  R»gnard, 
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its  fir  ft  i,mpulfion  is  expired,  and  then  it  defends.  This 
ikin,  when  the  creature  is  at  reft,  or  walking,  continues 
wrinkled  upon  its  fides ; but  when  its  limbs  are  extended,  it 
forms  a kind  of  web  between  them  of  above  an  inch  broad 
on  either  fide,  and  gives  the  whole  body  the  appearance  of  a 
ikin  floating  in  the  air.  In  this  manner  the  flying  fquirrel 
changes  place,  not  like  a bird,  by  repeated  ftrokes  of  its 
wings,  but  rather  like  a paper  kite,  fupported  by  the  expan- 
fion  of  the  furface  of  its  body  ; but  with  this  difference, 
however,  that,  being  naturally  heavier  than  the  air,  inftead 
of  mounting  it  defcends ; and  that  jump,  which  upon  the 
ground  would  not  be  above  forty  yards,  when  from  a higher 
tree  to  a lower  may  be  above  a hundred. 

This  little  animal  is  more  common  in  America  than  in 
Europe,  but  not  very  commonly  to  be  feen  in  either.  It  is 
ufually  found,  like  the  fquirrel,  on  the  tops  of  trees;  but, 
though  better  fitted  for  leaping,  it  is  of  a more  torpid  diipo- 
fition,  and  is  feldom  feen  to  exert  its  powers ; fo  that  it  is 
oftenfeized  by  the  polecat  and  the  martin.  It  is  eafily  tamed, 
but  apt  to  break  away  whenever  it  finds  an  opportunity. 
It  does  not  feem  fond  of  nuts  or  almonds,  like  other  fquir- 
rels,  but  is  chiefly  pleafed  with  the  fprouts  of  the  birch,  and 
the  cones  of  the  pine.  It  is  fed  in  its  tame  ftate  with  bread 
and  fruits  ; it  generally  fleeps  by  day,  and  is  always  moft 
acHve  by  night.  Some  naturalifts  gravely  caution  us  not  to 
let  it  get  among  our  corn  fields,  where  they  tell  us  it  will  do 
a great  deal  of  damage,  by  cropping  the  corn  as  foon  as  it 
begins  to  ear*! 

THEMARMOUT. 

FROM  the  defcription  of  the  fquirrel  and  its  varieties, 
we  proceed  to  a different  tribe  of  animals,  no  way  indeed 
refembling  the  fquirrel,  but  ftill  fomething  like  the  rabbit 
and  the  hare.  We  are  to  keep  thefe  two  animals  ftill  in 
view  as  the  centre  of  our  comparifon;  as  objects 'to  which 
many  others  may  bear  fome  fimilitude,  though  they  but 
little  approach  each  other.  Among  the  hare  kind  is  the 
Marmout,  which  naturalifts  have  placed  either  among  the 

* He  may  eafily  be  made  tame ; but  he  1$  apt  to  do  a great  deal  of  damage 
in  the  corn  fields,  becaufe  he  will  crop  the  corn  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  ear. 
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hare  kind  or  the  rat  kind,  as  it  fuited  their  refpecliVe  fyftefns. 
In  faft,  it  bears  no  great  refemblanc£  to  either;  but  of  the 
two  it  approaches  much  nearer  the  hare,  as  well  in  the  make 
of  its  head  as  in  its  fize,  in  its  bufhy  tail,  and  particularly  in 
its  chewing  the  cud,  which  alone  is  fufficient  to  determine 
our  choice  in  giving  it  its  prefent  fituation.  How  it  ever 
came  to  be  degraded  into  the  rat  or  moufe  I cannot  conceive, 
\ for  it  no  way  refembles  them  in  fize,  being  near  as  big  as  a 
j hare  5 or  in  its  difpofition,  fince  no  animal  is  more  tra&able 
nor  more  eafily  tamed. 

The  marmout  is,  as  was  faid,  almoft  as  big  as  a hate,  but 
it  is  more  corpulent  than  a cat*  and  has  (hbrter  legs.  Its 
head  pretty  nearly  refembles  that  of  a hare,  except  that  its 
ears  are  much  (horter.  It  is  clothed  all  over  With  very  long 
hair,  and  a (hotter  fur  below.  Thefe  are  of  different  colours^ 
black  and  grey.  The  length  of  the  hair  gives  the  body  the 
appearance  of  greater  corpulence  than  it  really  has,  and  at 
the  fame  fhortens  the  feet,  fo  that  its  belly  fee  ms  touching 
the  ground.  Its  tail  is  tufted  and  well  furnifhed  with 
haiT,  and  it  is  carried  in  a ftraight  dirc&iori  with  its 
body.  It  has  five  claws  behind,  2nd  ohly  font  before. 
Thefe  it  ufes  as  the  fquirrel  does,  to  carry  its  food  to  its 
mouth ; and  it  ufually  fits  upon  its  hinder  parts  to  feed  ?n 
manner  of  that  little  animal. 

The  marmout  is  chiefly  a native  of  the  Alps ; and  when 
tdken  young  is  tamed  more  eafily  than  any  other  wild-  ani- 
mal, and  almoft  as  perfectly  as  any  of  thofe  that  are  do- 
me flic  *.  It  is  readily  taught  to  dance,  to  wield  a cudgel, 
and  to  obey  the  voice  of  its  mafter.  Like  the  cat,  it  has  an 
'antipathy  to  the  dog 5,  and  when  it  becomes  familiar  to  the 
family,  and  is  fure  of  being  fupported  by  its  maflet,  it  attacks 
and  bites  even  the  largeft  maftiff.  From  its  ftprat  mufcular 
make,  it  has  great  ftrength  joined  to  great  agility.  It  has 
four  large  cutting  teeth,  like  all  thofe  of  the  hare  kind, 
but  it  ufes  them  to  much  more  advantage,  fince  in  this  ani- 
mal they  are  very  formidable  Weapons  of  defence.  SoWever, 
it  is  in  general  a very  inoffenfive  animal;  and:,  except  its  en- 
mity to  dogs,  feems  to  live  in  friendftiip  with  every  creature, 
unlefs  when  provoked.  If  not  prevented,  it  is  very  apt  to 

* Buffon,  from  whence  the  remainder  of  this  deferiptiori  is  taken.  N.  B. 
He  takes  it  from  Gefner,  vol.  xvii. 
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gnaw  the  furniture  of  a houfe,  and  even  to  make  holes 
through  wooden  partitions ; from  whence,  perhaps,  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  rat.  As  its  legs  are  very  fhort,  and 
made  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  a bear,  it  is  often  feen  fitting 
up,  and  even  walking  on  its  hind  legs  in  like  manner ; but 
with  the  fore-paws,  as  was  faid,  it  ufes  to  feed  itfelf  in  the 
manner  of  a fquirrel.  Like  all  of  the  hare  kind,  it  runs 
much  fwifter  up  hill  than  down ; it  climbs  trees  with  great 
eafe,  and  runs  up  the  clifts  of  rocks  or  the  contiguous  wails 
of  houfes  with  great  facility.  It  is  ludicroully  faid  that  the 
Savoyards,  who  are  the  only  chimney-fweepers  of  Paris, 
have  learned  this  art  from  the  marmout,  which  is  bred  in 
the  fame  country. 

Thefe  animals  eat  indifcriminately  of  whatever  is  pre- 
fented  to  them;  flelh,  bread,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulfe,  and 
mfeas.  But  they  are  particularly  fond  of  milk  and  butter. 
Although  Iefs  inclined  to  petty  thefts  than  the  cat,  yet  they 
always  try  to  Ileal  into  the  dairy,  where  they  lap  up  the 
milk  like  a cat,  purring  all  the  while  like  that  animal,  as  an 
expreffion  of  their  being  pleafed.  As  to  the  reft,  milk  is  the 
only  liquor  they  like.  They  feldom  drink  water,  and  refufe 
wine.  When  pleafed  or  carefied,  they  often  yelp  like  pup- 
pies; but  when  irritated  or  frighted,  they  have  a piercing 
note  that  hurts  the  ear.  They  are  very  cleanly  animals,  and 
like  the  cat  retire  upon  neceflary  occafions;  but  their  bodies 
have  a difagreeable  fcent,  particularly  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer.  This  tkaures  their  flelh,  which,  being  very  fat  and 
firm,  would  be  very  good,  were  not  this  flavour  always 
round  to  predominate. 


We  have  hitherto  been  defcribing  affeaions  in  this  animal 
which  it  has  in  common  with  many  others ; but  we  now 
come  to  one  which  particularly  diftinguilhes  it  from  all 
others  of  this  kind,  and,  indeed,  from  every  other  quadru- 
pe  , except  the  bat  and  the  dormoule : this  is  its  deeping- 
during  the  winter.  The  marmout,  though  a native  of  the 
higheft  mountains,  and  where  the  fnow  is  never  wholly 
melted,  neverthelefs  feems  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  cold 
more  than  any  other,  and  in  a manner  has  all  its  faculties 
chilled  up  m winter.  This  extraordinary  fufpenfion  cf  life 
and  motion  for  more  than  half  the  year,  deferves  our  won- 

V l iilteS  °Ur attention  t0  confl<ler  the m^ner  of  fuch 
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a temporary  death,  and  the  fubfequent  revival.  But  fiHl  to 
defcribe,  before  we  attempt  to  dilcufs. 

The  marmout,  ufually  at  the  end  of  September,  or  the 
beginning  of  Ofrober,  prepares  to  fit  up  its  habitation  for 
the  winter,  from  which  it  is  never  feen  to  iffue  till  about  the 
beginning  or  the  middle  of  April.  This  animal’s  little  re- 
treat is  made  with  great  precaution,  and  fitted  up  with  art.' 
It  is  ah  hole  on  the  fide  of  a mountain,  extremely  deep, 
with  a fpacious  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which  is  rather 
longer  than  it  is  broad.  In  this  feveral  marmouts  can  refide 
at  the  fame  time,  without  crowding  each  other,  or  injuring 
the  air  they  breathe.  The  feet  and  claws  of  this  animal 
feem  made  for  digging ; and,  in  fa£t,  they  burrow  into  the 
ground  with  amazing  facility,  feraping  up  the  earth  iike  a 
rabbit,  and  throwing  back  what  they  have  thus  loofened  be- 
hind them.  But  the  form  of  their  hole  is  {till  more  wonder- 
ful; it  refembles  the  letter  Y ; the  two  branches  being  two 
openings,  which  conduct  into  one  channel  which  terminates 
in  their  general  apartment  that  lies  at  the  bottom.  As  the 
whole  is  made  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain,  there,  is  no 
part  of  it  on  a level  but  the  apartment  at  the  end.  One  of 
the  branches  or  openings  ifiues  out,  Hoping  downwards  ; and 
this  ferves  as  a kind  of  link  or  drain  to  the  whole  family, 
where  they  make  their  excrements,  and  where  the  moilturo 
of  the  place  is  drawn  away.  The  other  branch,  on  the  con- 
trary, Hopes  upwards*  and  this  ferves  as  their  door  upon 
which  to  go  out  and  in.  The  apartment  at  the  end.  is  very 
warmly  Ituccoed  round  with  mofs  and  hay,  of  both  which 
they  make  an  ample  provifion  during  the  fummer.  As  this 
is  a work  of  great  labour,  fo  it  is  undertaken  in  common  ; 
fome  cut  the  fined  grafs,  others  gather  it,  and  others  take*- 
their  turns  to  drag  it  into  their  hole.  Upon  this  occafion, 
as  we  are  told,  .one  of  them  lies  on  its  back,  permits  the  hay 
to  be  heaped  upon  its  belly,  keeps  its  paws  upright  to  make 
greater  room  * and  in  this  manner*  laying  Hill  upon  its  back, 
it  is  dragged  by  the  tail,  hay  and  all,  to  their  common  re- 
treat. This  alfo  fome  give  as  a reafon  for  the  hair  being  ge- 
nerally worn  away  on  their  backs,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe; 
however,  a better  reafon  for  this  may  be  afligned,  for  their 
continually  rooting  up  holes  and  palling  through  narrow 
openings.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  certain  it  is  that  they  all  live  < 
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together,  and  work  in  common  to  make  their  habitation, 
as  fnug  and  convenient  as  poflible.  In  it  they  pafs  three 
parts  of  their  lives;  into  it  they  retire  when  the  ftorm  is 
high  ; in  it  they  continue  while  it  rains  ; there  they  remain 
when  apprehenfive  of  danger,  and  never  ftir  out  except  in 
fine  weather,  never  going  far  from  home  even  then.  When- 
ever they  venture  abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a centiriel,  fitting 
Upon  a lofty  rock,  while  the  reft  amufe  themfelves  in  playing 
along  the  green  fields,  or  are  employed  in  cutting  grafs  and 
making  hay  for  their  winter’s  convenience.  Their  trufty 
centinel,  when  an  enemy,  a man,  a dog,  or  a bird  of  prey 
approaches,  apprizes  its  companions  with  a whiftle,  upon 
which  they  all  make  home,  the  centinel  himfelf  bringing  Uo 
the  rear.  6 A 

-But  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  this  hay  is  defigned  for 
provifion  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  found  in  as  great 
p enty  in  their  holes  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  winter; 
it  is  only  fought  for  the  convenience  of  their  lodging,  and 
the  advantages  of  their  young.  As  to  provifion,  they  feem 
•indly  apprized  by  Nature  that  during  the  winter  they  (hall 
not  want  any,  fo  that  they  make  no  preparations  for  food, 
though  fo  diligently  employed  in  fitting  up  their  abode.  As 
foon  as  they  perceive  the  firft  approaches  of  the  winter, 
during  which  their  vital  motions  are  to  continue  in  fome 
meafure  fufpended,  they  labour  very  diligently  to  clofe  up 
the  two  entrances  of  their  habitation,  which  they  effect  with 
luch  fohdny,  that  it  is  eafier  to  dig  up  the  earth  any  where 
elfe  than  where  they  have  clofed  it.  At  that  time  they  are 
very  fat,  and  fome  of  them  are  found  to  weigh  above  twenty 
pounds ; they  continue  fo  for  even  three  months  more  ; but 
by  degrees  their  fiefh  begins  to  wafte,  and  they  are  ufually 
very  lean  by  the  end  of  winter.  When  their  retreat  is 
opened,  the  whole  family  is  then  difeovered,  each  rolled  in- 
to a ball,  and  covered  up  under  the  hay.  In  this  ftate  they 
ieem  entirely  lifelefs;  they  may  betaken  away,  and  even 
killed  without  their  teftifying  any  great  pain  ; and  thofe 
who  find  them  m this  manner  carry  them  home  in  order  to 
breed  up  the  young  and  eat  the  old  ones.  A gradual  and 
gentle  warmth  revives  them  ; but  they  would  die  if  too  fud- 
denly  brought  near  the  fire,  or  if  their  juices  were  too 
quickly  liquefied. 
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Stri&ly  freaking,  fays  Mr.  Buffon,  thefe  animals  cannot 
be  faid  to  fleep  duripg  the  winter ; it  may  be  called  rather  a 
torpor , a ftagnation  of  all  the  faculties*.  This  torpor  is  pro- 
duced by  the  congelation  of  their  blood,  .which  is  naturally 
much  colder  than  that  of  all  other  quadrupeds.  The  ufual 
heat  of  man  and  other  animals  is  about  thirty  degrees  ^bove 
congelation  ; the  heat  of  thefe  is  not  above  ten  degrees. 
Their  internal  heat  is  feJdom  greater. than. that  of  .the  tempo? 
rature  of  the. air.  This  has  been  oftep  tried  by  plunging  the 
pall  of  the  thermometer  into  the  body  of  a living  dprmoufe, 
and  it  neyer  rofe  beyond  its  ufual  pitch  in  air,  and  fometimes 
it  funk  above  a degree.  It  is  not  furprifmg,  therefore,  that 
thefe  animals,  whofe  blood  is  fo  cpfd  naturally,  fhould  be- 
come torpid,  when  the  external  cold  is  too  powerful  for.  the 
fmall  quantity  of  heat  in  their  bodies,  yet  remaining  ; and 
this  always  happens  when  the  thermometer  is.  r»pt  more  than 
ten  degrees  above  congelation.  This  coidpejCs  Mr.  Buffoti 
has  experienced  in  the  blood  of  the  bat,  jthe  dormoufe,.  and 
the  hedge-hog,  and  with  great  juftice  he.  extends  tire  analogy 
to  the  marmout,  which,  like  the  reft,  is  feen  to  fleep  all  the 
winter.  This  torpid  ftate  continues  as  long  3s  the  caijfe 
which  produces  it  continues  *,  and  it  is  very  pr.Qp^ble  thpt  it 
might  be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  ufual  term,  by  artificially 
prolonging  the  cold  ; if,  for  inftapee,  the  animal  were  rolled 
up  in  woo],  and  placed,  in  a cpjd  cellar,  nearly  approaching 
to,  but  not  quite  fo  cold  as  an  ice-houfe,  for  that  would  kill 
them  outright,  it  would  remain  perhaps  a whole  year  in  its 
rfate  of  infen fibility.  However  this  be,  if  the  heat  of  the  air. 
be  above  ten  degrees,  thefe  animals  are  feen  to  revive ; and, 
if  it  be  continued  in  that  degree  of  temperature,  they  do  np£ 
become  torpid,  but  eat  and  fleep  at  proper  intervals  like  aft 
other  quadrupeds  whatever. 

From  the  above  account  we  may  form  fome  conception  of 
the  ftate  in  which  thefe  animals  continpe  during  the  winter. 

in  fome  diforders  where  the  circulation  is  extremely  lan- 
guid, the  appetite  is  diminifhed  in  proportion,  fo  in  thefe 
the  blood  fcarcely  moving,  or  only  moving  . iry  the  greater 
veffels,  they  want  no  nourifhment  to  repair  what  is  worn 
away  by  its  motions.  They  are  feen,  indeed,  by  flow  de- 
grees to  become  leaner  in  proportion  to  the  fiovy  attrition  of 
* Buffon,  vol.  xvi.- Loirs.  . - ^ 
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their  fluids  ; but  this  is  not  perceptible  except  at  the  end  of 
fome  months.  Man  is  often  known  to  gather  nourifliment 
-rom  the  ambient  air;  and  thefe  alfo  may  in  fome  meafure 
be  fupphed  in  the  fame  manner ; and,  having  fufficient  mo- 
tion  m their  fluids  to  keep  them  from  putrefa£lion,  and  juft 
lumcient  nourifliment  to  fuppiy  the  wafte  of  their  languid 
circulation,  they  continue  rather  feebly  alive  than  fleeping. 

ihefe  animals  produce  but  once  a year,  and  ufually  bring 
forth  but  three  or  four  at  a time.  They  grow  very  fall, 
and  tne  extent  of  their  lives  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  years  • 
fo  that  the  fpecies  is  neither  numerous  nor  very  much  dif- 
fufed.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Alps,  where  they  feem 
to  prefer  the  brow  of  the  higheft  mountains  to  the  lowed 
ranges,  and  the  funny  fide  to  that  in  the  (hade.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  where  they  chiefly  refide,  when  they 
obferve  the  hole,  generally  ftay  till  winter  before  they  think 
proper  to  open  it ; f6r  if  they  begin  too  foon,  the  animal 
wakes,  and,  as  it  has  a furprifing  faculty  of  digging,  makes' 
its  hole  deeper  in  proportion  as  they  follow.  Such  as  kill  it 
for  food,  ufe  every  art  to  improve  the  flelh,  which  is  faid 
to  have  a wild  tafte  and  to  caufe  vomitings  *.  They,  there- 
fore, take  away  the  fat,  which  is  in  great  abundance,  and 
fait  the  remainder,  drying  it  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  ba- 
con. Still  however,  it  is  faid  to  be  very  indifferent  eating 
This  animal  is  found  in  Poland  under  the  denomination  of 
the  entirely  refembling  that  of  the  Alps,  except  that 

the  latter  has  a toe  more  upon  its  fore-foot  than  the  former 
It  is  found  alfo  in  Siberia  under  the  name  of  the  Jevra/ka 
being  rather  fmaller  than  either  of  the  other  two.  Laitly  it’ 
is  found  in  Canada  by  the  appellation  of  the  monax,  differ- 
ing only  from  the  reft  in  having  a bluilh  fnout  and  a longer 

THE  AGOUTI. 

From  the  marmout,  which  differs  from  the  hare  fo  much 
m the  length  of  its  fur,  we  go  to  the  Agouti,  another  fpe- 
cies equally  differing,  in  the  fhortnels  of  its  hair.  Thefe  bear 
fome  rude  refemblance  to  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  m their 
form  and  manner  of  living,  but  fufficiently  differing  to  re- 
* Diftionaire  Raifonee,  yol.  iii.  p.  29. 
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quire  a particular  defcription.  The  fird  of  thefe,  and  that 
the  larged,  as  was  hinted  above,  is  called  the  agouti.  Ihis 
animal  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  foutliern  parts  of 
America,  and  has  by  fome  been  called  the  rabbit  of  that  con- 
tinent. But,  though  in  many  refpe£is  it  refembles  the  rab- 
bit, yet  dill  in  many  more  it  differs,  and  is,  without  all 
doubt,  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  new  world  only.  The 
agouti  is  about  the  fize  of  a rabbit,  and  has  a head  very  much 
Ifefembling  it,  except  that  the  ears  are  very  fhort  in  compa- 
Irifon.  It  "refembles  the  rabbit  alfo  in  the  arched  form  of  its 
back,  in  the  hind  legs  being  longer  than  the  fore,  and  in 
having  four  great  cutting  teeth,  two  above  and  two  below  ; 
but  then  it  differs  in  the  nature  of  its  hair,  which  is  not  foft 
and  downy  as  in  the  rabbit,  but  hard  and  bridly  like  that  oi 
a fucking  pig,  and  of  a reddifh  brown  colour.  It  differs  al- 
■*.  fo  in  the  tail,  which  is  even  fhorter  than  in  the  rabbit,  and 
entirely  deditute  of  hair.  Ladly,  it  differs  in  the  number 
of  its  toes,  having  but  three  on  the  hinder  feet,  whereas  the 
rabbit  has  five.  Ad  thefe  diftin&lons,  however,  do  not 
countervail  againd  its  general  form,  which  refembles  that  oi 
a rabbit,  and  mod  travellers  have  called  it  by  that  name. 

As  this  animal  differs  in  form,  it  differs  dill  more  in  habi- 
tudes and  difpofition.  As  it  has  the  hair  of  a bog,  fo  alfo 
it  has  its  voracioufnefs  It  eats  indifcriminately  of  all 
things;  and,  when  fatiated,  hides  the  remainder,  like  the 
dog  or  the  fox,  for  a future  occafion.  It  takes  a pleafure  in 
gnawing  and  fpoiling  every  thing  it  comes  near.  When  ir- 
ritated, its  hair  dands  eredl  along  the  back,  and,  like  the 
rabbit,  it  drikes  the  ground  violently  with  its  hind  feet.  It 
does  not  dig  a hole  in  the  ground,  but  burrows  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees.  Its  ordinary  food  confids  of  the  roots  of  the 
country,  potatoes  and  yarns,  and  fuch  fruits  as  fall  from 
the  trees  in  autumn.  It  ufes  its  fore-paws  like  the  fquirrel, 
to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth  ; and  as  its  hind  feet  are 
longer  than  the  fore,  it  runs  very  fwiftly  upon  plain 
ground  or  up  a hill,  but  upon  a defeent  it  is  in  danger  of 
falling.  Its  fight  is  excellent,  and  its  ^hearing  equals  that 
of  any  other  animal';  whenever  it  is  whidled  to,  it  dops 
to  hearken.  The  fledi  of  fuch  as  are  fat  and  well  fed  is 
tolerable  food,  although  it  has  a peculiar  tade  and  is  a little 

* Bufron. 
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tough.  The  French  drefs  it  like  a fucking  pig,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  BufFon’s  account ; but  the  Englifh  drefs 
it  with  a pudding  in  its  belly,  like  a hare.  It  is  hunted, 
by  dogs  ; and  whenever  it  has  got  into  a fugar-ground> 
where  the  canes  cover  the  place,  it  is  eafily  overtaken,  for  it 
is  embarrafied  every  Peep  it  takes,  fo  that  a man  may  eafily 
come  up  with  it  without  any  other  abidance.  When  in  the 
open  country,  it  ufually  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs  before  the 
dogs  until  it  gains  its  retreat,  within  which  it  continues  to 
hide,  and  nothing  but  filling,  the  hole  with  fmoke  can  force 
it  out.  For  this  purpofe,  the  hunter  burns  faggots  or  draw 
at  the  entrance,  and  conducts  the  fmoke  in  fuch  a manner 
that  it  fills  the  whole  cavity.  While  this  is  doing  the  poor 
little  animal  feems  fenfibie  of  its  danger,  and  begs  for  quar- 
ter with  a mod  plaintive  cry,  feldom  quitting  its  hole  till  the 
utmod  extremity.  At  lad,  when  half-fuffocated,  it  ifiues 
out,  and  truds  one  more  to  its  fpeed  for  protection.  When 
dill  forced  by  the  dogs,  and  incapable  of  making  good  a 
retreat,  it  turns  upon  the  hunters,  and  with  its  hair  bridling 
like  a hog,  and  (landing  upon  its  hind-feet,  it  defends  itfelf 
very  obdinately.  Sometimes  it  bites  the  legs  of  thefe  that 
attempt  to  take  it,  and  will  take  out  the  piece  wherever  it 
fixes  its  teeth  *. 

Its- cry  when  didurbed  or  provoked  refembies  that  of  a 
fucking  pig.  If  taken  young,  it  is  eafily  tamed,  continues  to 
play  harmlefsly  about  the  houfe,  and  goes  out  and  returns  of 
its  own  accord.  In  a favage  date  it  ufually  continues  in  the 
woods,  and  the  female  generally  choofes  the  mod  obfeure 
parts  to  bring  forth  her  young.  She  there  prepares  a bed  of 
leaves  and  dry  grafs,  and  generally  brings  forth  two  at  a 
time.  She  breeds  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  and  carries  her 
young  from  one  place  to  another,  as  convenience  requires, 
in  the  manner  of  a cat.  She  generally  lodges  them,  when 
three  days  old,  in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  fuckling  them  but 
for  a very  (hort  time,  for  they  foon  come  to  perfection,  and 
it  (hould  confequently  follow  that  they  foon  grow  old. 

THE  PACA. 

THE  paca  is  an  animal  alfo  of  South  America,  very  much 
refembling  the  former,  and  like  it  has  received  the  name  of 

* Ray’s  Synop. 
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the  American  rabbity  but  with  as  little  propriety.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  a hare,  or  rather  larger,  and  in  figure  fomewhat 
like  a fucking  pig,  which  it  alfo  refembles  in  its  grunting 
and  its  manner  of  eating.  It  is,  however,  moft  like  the 
agouti,  although  it  differs  in  feveral  particulars.  Like  the 
agouti*  it  is  covered  rather  wfith  coarfe  hare  than  a downy 
fur.  But  then  it  is  beautifully  marked  along  the  Tides  with 
fmall  afh-coloured  fpots,  upon  an  amber-coloured  ground  ; 
Whereas  the  agouti  is  pretty  much  of  one  reddifh  colour. 
The  paca  is  rather  more  thick  and  corpulent  than  the  agouti ; 
fts  nofe  is  fhorter,  and  its  hind-feet  have  five  toes ; wherefas 
the  agouti  has  but  three.  As  to  the  reft,  this  animal  bears 
feme  diftant  refemblanee  to  a rabbit,  the  ears  are  naked  of 
hair,  and  fomewhat  (harp,  the  lower  jaw  is  fomewhat  longer 
than  the  upper,  the  teeth,  the  fhape  of  the  head,  and  the  fize 
of  it,  are  like  to  thofe  of  a rabbit.  It  has  a fhort  tail  like- 
wife*  though  not  tufted  ; and  its  hinder  legs  are  longer  than 
the  fore.  It  alfo  burrows  in  the  ground  like  that  animal, 
arid  from  this  fimilitude  alone  travellers  might  have  given  it 
the  name. 

The  paca  does  not  make  ufe  of  its  fore-paws,  like  the 
fquirrel  or  the  agouti,  to  carry  its  food  to  the  mouth,  but 
hunts  for  it  on  the  ground,  and  roots  like  a hog.  It  is  ge- 
nerally feen  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  moift  and  warm  countries  of  South  America. 
It  is  a very  fat  animal,  and  in  this  refpeft  much  preferable 
to  the  agouti,  that  is  moft  commonly  found  lean.  It  is 
eaten  fkin  and  all,  like  a young  pig,  and  is  confidered  as  a 
great  delicacy.  Like  the  former  little  animal,  it  defends  it- 
felf  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  is  very  feldom  taken  alive.  It 
is  perfecutcd  not  only  by  man,  but  by  every  beaft  and  bird 
of  prey,  who  all  watch  its  motions,  and,  if  k ventures  at  any 
diftance  from  its  hole,  are  fure  to  feize  it.  But  although 
the  race  of  thefc  little  animals  is  thus  continually  deftroyed, 
it  finds  feme  refuge  in  its  hole,  from  the  general  combina- 
tion ; and  breeds  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  diminution  is 
not  perceptible. 

To  thefe  animals  may  be  added  others,  Very  fimilar,  both 
in  form  and  difpofition ; each  known  by  its  particular  name 
in  its  native  country,  but  which  travellers  have  been  con- 
ented  to  call  rabbits  or  hares ; of  which  we  have  but  indif- 
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tin£I  notice.  The  tapeti,  or  the  brasilian  rarbit,  is  in 
fhape  like  cur  Eftglifh  ones,  but  is  much  lefs,  being  faid  to 
be  not  above  twice  the  fize  of  a dormoufe.  It  is  reddifh  on 
the  forehead,  and  a little  whitilh  under  the  throat.  It  is  re- 
markable for  having  no  tail ; but  it  has  long  ears  and  whif- 
kers,  like  our  rabbits,  and  black  eyes.  It  does  not  burrow, 
like  ours  ; but  lives  at  large  like  the  hare. 

The  aperea  is  alfo  called  by  fome  the  brasilian  rabbit, 
being  an  animal  that  feems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a rab- 
bit and  a rat.  The  ears  are  like  thofe  of  a rat,  being  lhort 
and  round ; but  the  other  parts  are  like  thofe  of  a rabbit, 
except  that  it  has  but  three  toes  on  the  hinder  legs  like  the 
agouti. 

To  thefe  imperfect  Iketches  of  animals  little  known, 
Others  lefs  known  might  be  added  *,  for  as  Nature  becomes* 
more  diminutive,  her  operations  are  lefs  attentively  regarded. 
I fhall  only,  therefore,  add  one  animal  more  to  this  clafs, 
and  that  very  well  known  ; I mean  the  Guinea-pig  *,  which 
Briflbn  places  among  thofe  of  the  rabbit  kind ; and  as  I do 
not  know  any  other  fet  of  animals  with  which  it  can  be  fa 
well  compared,  I will  take  leave  to  follow  his  example. 

THE  GUINEA-PIG. 

THE  Guinea-pig  is  a native  of  the  warmer  climates ; but 
has  been  fo  long  rendered  domeftic,  and  fo  widely  diffufed, 
that  it  has  now  become  common  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
There  are  few  unacquainted  with  the  figure  of  this  little 
animal ; in  fome  places  it  is  confidered  as  the  principal  fa- 
vourite ; and  is  often  found  even  to  difplace  the  lap-dog. 
It  is  lefs  than  a rabbit,  and  its  legs  are  fherter  ; they  are 
fcarce  feen,  except  when  it  moves  ; and  the  neck,  alfo  is  fo 
fhort,  that  the  head  feems  ftuek  upon  the  fhoulders.  The 
ears  are  fhort,  thin,  and  tranfparent  5 the  hair  is  like  that  of 
a fucking-pig,  from  whence  it  has  taken  the  name ; and 
it  wants  even  the  veftiges  of  a tail.  In  other  refpeefts,  it  has 
fome  fimilitude  to  the  rabbit.  When  it  moves,  its  body 
lengthens  like  that  animal ; and  when  it  is  at  reft,  it  gathers 
up  in  the  fame  manner  Its  nofe  is  formed  with  the  rabbit 
lip,  except  that  its  noftrils  are  much  farther  a funder.  Like 
all  other  animals  in  a domeftic  ftate,  its  colours  are  differ- 
ent ; fome  are  white,  fome  are  red,  and  others  both  red  and 
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white.  It  differs  from  the  rabbit  in  the  number  of  it?  toes',' 
having  four  toes  on  the  feet  before,  and  but  three  on  thofe 
behind.  It  ftrokes  its  head  with  the  fore-feet,  like  the  rab- 
bit 3 and,  like  it,  fits  upon  the  hind-feet 3 for  which  purpofe 
there  is  a naked  callous  fkin  on  the  back  part  of  the  legs  and 
feet. 

Thefe  animals  are  of  all  others  the  moft  helplefs  and  in- 
cffenfive*.  They  are  fcarce  poffeffed  of  courage  fufficient 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  meaneft  of  all  quadrupeds, 
a moufe.  Their  only  animofity  is  exerted  againft  each 
other 3 for  they  will  often  fight  very  obftinately  3 and  the 
ftronger  is  often  known  to  deftroy  the  weaker.  But  againft 
all  other  aggrefiors,  their  only  remedy  is  patience  and  non- 
refiftance.  How,  therefore,  thefe  animals  in  a favage  Rate, 
could  contrive  to  protedl  themfelves,  I have  not  been  able  to 
learn  3 as  they  want  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  even  the  na- 
tural inftincl  fo  common  to  almoft  every  other  creature. 

As  to  their  manner  of  living  among  us,  they  owe  their 
lives  entirely  to  our  unceafing  prote&ion.  They  muft  be 
conftantly  attended,  fhielded  from  the  exceffive  colds  of  the 
winter,  and  fecured  againft  all  other  domeftic  animals, 
■which  are  apt  to  attack  them,  from  every  motive,  either  of 
appetite,  jeaioufy,  or  experience  of  their  pufillanimous  na- 
ture. Such,  indeed,  is  their  ftupidity,  that  they  fuffer  them- 
felves to  be  devoured  by  the  cats  without  refiftance  3 and* 
differing  from  all  other  creatures,  the  female  fees  her  young 
deftroyed  without  once  attempting  to  protect  them.  Their 
ufual  food  is  bran,  parfley,  or  cabbage  ieaves 3 but  there  is 
fcarce  a vegetable  cultivated  in  our  gardens  that  they  will 
not  gladly  devour.  The  carrot-top  is  a peculiar  dainty  3 as 
alfo  falad  3 and  thofe  who  would  preferve  their  healths* 
would  do  right  to  vary  their  food  3 for  if  they  be  continued 
on  a kind  too  fucculent  or  too  dry,  the  effects  are  quickly 
perceived  upon  their  conftitutions.  When  fed  upon  recent 
vegetables,  they  feldom  drink.  But  it  often  happens  that* 
conducted  by  Nature,  they  feek  dryer  food,  when  the  for- 
mer difagrees  with  them.  They  then  gnaw  clothes,  paper, 
or  whatever  of  this  kind  they  meet  with  3 and  on  tnefe  oc- 
caficns  they  are  feen  to  drink  like  moft  other  animals, 

* This  hiftory  is  partly  taken  from  the  Anrtjcnitates  Academics,  vol.  Iv. 
p.  202. 
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which  they  do  by  lapping.  They  are  chiefly  fond  of  new 
milk ; but,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  are  contented  with  water. 

They  move  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  rabbits,  though 
not  near  fo  fwiftly ; and  when  confined  in  a room,  feldom 
crois  the  floor,  but  generally  keep  along  the  wall.  The 
male  ufually  drives  the  female  on  before  him,  for  they  never 
move  a-breaft  together,  but  conflantly  the  one  feems  to 
tread  in  the  footfteps  of  the  preceding.  They  chiefly  feek 
for  the  darkefl  recedes,  and  the  moft  intricate  retreats 
where,  if  hay  be  fpread  as  a bed  for  them,  they  continue  to 
fleep  together,  and  feldom  venture  out  but  when  they  fup- 
pofe  all  interruption  removed.  On  thefe  occafions  they  a£b 
as  rabbits ; they  fwiftly  move  forward  from  their  bed,  flop 
at  the  entrance,  liften,  look  round,  and  if  they  perceive  the 
flighted  approach  of  danger,  they  run  back  with  precipita- 
tion. In  very  cold  weather,  however,  they  are  more  active, 
and  run  about  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm. 

They  are  a very  cleanly  animal,  and  very  different  from 
that  whofe  name  they  go  by*  If  the  young  ones  happen  to 
fall  into  the  dirt,  or  be  any  other  way  difcompofed,  the  fe- 
male takes  fuch  an  averfion  to  them,  that  {he  never  permits 
them  to  vifit  her  more.  Indeed,  her  whole  employment,  as 
'well  as  that  of  the  male,  feems  to  confift  in  fmoothing  their 
fkins,  in  difpofing  their  hair,  and  improving  its  glofs.  The 
male  and  female  take  this  office  by  turns  ; and  when  they 
have  thus  brufhed-up  each  other,  they  then  beftow  all  their 
concern  upon  their  young,  taking  particular  care  to  make 
their  hair  lie  fmooth,  and  biting  them  if  they  appear  refrac- 
tory. As  they  are  fo  folicitous  for  elegance  themlelves,  the 
place  where  they  are  kept  muff  be  regularly  cleaned,  and  a 
iiew  bed  of  hay  provided  for  them  at  lead:  every  week.  Be- 
ing natives  of  a warm  climate,  they  are  naturally  chilly  in 
ours : cleanlinefs,  therefore,  aflifts  warmth,  and  expels 
moifture.  They  may  be  thus  reared,  without  the  aid  of  any 
artificial  heat  ; but,  in  general,  there  is  no  keeping  them 
from  the  fire  in  winter,  if  they  be  once  permitted  to  ap- 
proach it. 

When  they  go  to  ileep,  they  lie  flat  cn  their  bellies,  pretty 
much  in  their  ufual  pofture  \ except  that  they  love  to  have 
their  fore  feet  higher  than  their  hinder.  For  this  purpofe 
they  turn  themfelves  feveral  times  round  before  they  lie 
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down  to  find  the  mod  convenient  fituation.  They  fleep  like 
the  hare,  with  their  eyes  half  open  •,  and  continue  extremely 
watchful,  if  they  fufpedl  danger.  The  male  and  female  are 
never  feen  both  afleep  at  the  fame  time  $ but  while  he  en- 
joys his  repofe,  {he  remains  upon  the  watch,  filently  conti- 
nuing to  guard  him,  and  lief  head  turned  towards  the  place 
where  he  lies.  When  fhe  fuppofes  that  he  has  had  his  turn, 
flie  then  awakes  him  with  a kind  of  murmuring  noife,  goes 
to  him,  forces  him  from  his  bed,  and  lies  down  in  his  place. 
He  then  performs  the  fame  good  turn  for  her  ; and  continues 
watchful  till  fhe  alfo  has  done  fleeping. 

Thefe  animals  are  exceedingly  falacious,  and  generally  are 
capable  of  coupling  at  fix  weeks'  old.  The  female  never 
goes  with  young  above  five  weeks ; and  ufually  brings  forth 
from  three  to  five  at  a time ; and  this  not  without  pain. 
But  what  is  very  extraordinary,  the  female  admits  the  male 
the  very  day  fine  has  brought  forth,  and  becomes  again  preg- 
nant; fo  that  their  multiplication  is  aftonifhing.  She  fuckles 
her  young  but  about  twelve  or  fifteen  days  *,  and  during  that 
time  does  not  feem  to  know  her  own  •,  for  if  the  young  of 
any  other  be  brought,  though  much  older,  fhe  never  drives 
them  away,  but  differs  them  even  to  drain  her,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  her  own  immediate  offspring.  They  are  pro- 
duced With  the  eyes  open,  like  all  others  of  the  hare  kind  ; 
and  in  about  twelve  hours,  equal  even  to  the  dam  in  agility. 
Although  the  dam  has  but  two  teats,  yet  fhe  abundantly  fup- 
plies  them  with  milk  *,  and  they  are  alfo  capable  of  feeding 
upon  vegetables,  almoft  from  the  very  beginning.  If  the 
young  ones  are  permitted  to  continue  together,  the  dronger, 
as  in  all  other  focieties,  foon  begins  to  govern  the  weak. 
Their  contentions  are  often  long  and  obftinate  ; and  their 
jealoufies  very  apparent.  Their  difputes  are  ufually  for 
the  warmed  place,  or  the  mod  agreeable  food.  If  one 
of  them  happens  to  be  more  fortunate  in  this  refpedl  than 
the  red,  the  dronged  generally  comes  to  difpoffefs  it  of  its 
advantageous  fituation.  Their  manner  of  fighting,  though 
terrible  to  them,  is  ridiculous  enough  to  a fpe&ator.  One 
of  them  feizes  the  hair  on  the  nape  of  the  other’s  neck 
with  its  fore  teeth,  ana  attemps  to  tear  it.  away  ; the  others 
,to  retaliate,  turns  its  hinder  parts  to  the  enemy,  and  kicks 
up  behind  like  a horfe,  and  with  its  hinder  claws  fcratches 
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the  Tides  of  its  adverfary  ; To  that  fometimes  they  cover  each 
other  with  blood.  When  they  contend  in  this  manner, 
they  gnafh  their  teeth  pretty  loudly,  and  this  is  often  a de- 
nunciation of  mutual  refentment. 

Theie,  though  fo  formidable  to  each  other,  yet  are  the  moll 
timorous  creatures  upon  .earth,  with  refpedf:  to  the  reft  pf 
Animated  Nature  : a falling  leaf  difturbs  them,  and  every 
animal  overcomes  them.  From  hence  they  are  difficultly 
tamed  5 and  will  fuffer  none  to  approach_them,  except  the 
perfon  by  whom  they  are  fed.  Their  manner  of  eating  is 
fomething  like  that  of  the  rabbit ; and,  like  it,  they  appear 
alfo  to  chew  the  cud.  Although  they  feldom  drink,  they 
make  water  every  minute.  They  grunt  fomewhat  like  a 
young  pig  ; and  have  a more  piercing  note  to  exprefs  pain. 
In  a word,  they  do  no  injury  ; but  then,  except  the  plea- 
fure  they  afford  the  fpe.&ator,  they  are  of  very  little  be- 
nefit to  mankind.  Some,  indeed,  drefs  and  eat  them ; but 
their  flefii  is  indifferent  food,  and  by  no  means  a reward 
for  the  trouble  of  rearing  them.  This,  perhaps,  might  be 
improved,  by  keeping  therp  in  a proper  warren?  and  not 
fuffering  them  to  become  domeftic : however,  the  advan- 
tages that  would  refult  from  this,  would  be  few,  apd  the 
trouble  great ; fo  that  it  is  is  likely  they  would  continue 
an  ufelefs,  inoffenfive  dependent,  rather  propagated  to  fa- 
tfsfy  caprice  than  fupply  neepfiity. 
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THE  RAT  KIND. 

"Were  it  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  animals  of  the  rat  kind' 
from  all  others,  we  might  defcribe  them  as  having  two  large 
cutting  teeth,  like  the  hare  kind,  in  each  jaw  $ as  covered 
with  hair ; and  as  not  ruminating.  Thefe  diftindtions  might 
ferve  to  guide  us,  had  we  not  too  near  an  acquaintance  with 
this  noxious  race. to  be  miftaken  in  their  kind.  Their  num- 
bers, their  minutenefs,  their  vicinity,  their  vaft  multiplica- 
tion, all  fufficiently  contribute  to  prefs  them  upon  our  ob- 
fervation,  and  .remind  us  of  their  exiftence.  Indeed,  if  we 
look  through  the  different  ranks  of  animals,  from  the  largeft 
to  the  fmalleft,  from  the  great  elephant  to  the  diminitive 
xncufe,  we  (hall  find  that  we  fuffer  greater  injuries  from  the 
contemptible  meannefs  of  the  one,  than  the  formidable  in- 
vafions  of  the  other.  Againft  the  elephant,  the  rhinocerous, 
or  the  lion,  we  can  oppofe  united  ftrength ; and  by  art  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  natural  power  : thefe  we  have  driven 
into  their  native  folitudes,  and  obliged  to  continue  at  a 
diftance,  in  the  mod  inconvenient  regions  and  unhealthfuk 
climates.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  little  teizing  race  I 
am  now  defcribing : no  force  can  be  exerted  againft  their  un- 
refifting  timidity  ; no  arts  can  diminifh  their  amazing  propa- 
gation ; millions  may  be  at  once  deftroved,  and  yet  the 
breach  be  repaired  in  the  fpace  of  a very  few  weeks  ; and, 
in  proportion  as  Nature  has  denied  them  force,  it  has  fup- 
plied  the  defedt  by  their  fecundity. 
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THE  GREAT  RAT. 

THE  animal  bed  known  at  prefent,  and  in  every  re- 
fpe£t  the  mod  mifchievous,  is  the  Great  Rat;  which, 
though  bnt  a new  comer  into  this  country;  has  taken  too 
fecure  a pofleffion  to  be  ever  removed.  This  hateful  and 
rapacious  creature,  though  fometimes  called  the  rat  of  Nor- 
way, is  utterly  unknown  in  all  the  northern  countries;  and, 
by  the  bed  accounts  i can  learn,  comes  originally  from  the 
Levant.  Its  fird  arrival,  as  I am  allured,  was -upon  the 
coads  of  Ireland,  in  thofe  {hips  that  traded  in  provifions  to 
Gibraltar  ; and  perhaps  we  owe  to  a fingle  pair  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, the  numerous  progeny  that  now  infeds  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Britiih  Empire. 

This  animal,  which  is  called  by  Mr.  BufFon  the  furmalot> 
is  in  length  about  nine  inches ; its  eyes  are  large  and  black ; 
the  colour  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body,  is  of  a light  brown,  mixed  with  a tawny  and  afti 
colour.  The  end  of  the  nofe,  the  throat  and  belly,  are  of 
a dirty  white,  inclining  to  grey ; the  feet  and  legs  are  al- 
moic  bare,  and  of  a dirty  pale  flefli  colour;  the  tail  is  as 
long  as  the  body,  covered  with  minute  duflcy  fcales,  mixed 
With  a few  hairs,  and  adds  to  the  general  deformity  of  its 
detedable  figure.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  colour  that  this  ani- 
mal diflers  from  the  black  rat , or  the  commo?i  rat , as  it  was 
once  called  ; but  now  common  no  longer.  This  new  in- 
vader, in  a very  few  years  after  its  arrival,  found  means 
t'o  deltroy  almofl  the  whole  fpecies,  and  to  poflefs  itfelf  of 
their  retreats* 

But  it  was  not  againft  the  black  rat  alone  that  its  rapa- 
city was  diredled  ; all  other  animals  of  inferior  drength 
fhared  the  lame  misfortunes.  The  conteft  with  the  black  rat 
was  of  Ihort  continuance.  As  it  was  unable  to  contend, 
and  had  no  holes  to  fly  to  for  retreat,  but  where  its  vora- 
cious enemy  could  purfue,  the  whole  race  was  foon  ex- 
tinguifhed.  The  frog  alfo  was  an  animal  equally  incapable 
of  combat  or  defence.  It  had  been  defignedly  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  fome  years  before  the  Norway 
rat ; and  it  was  feen  to  multiply  amazingly.  The  inha- 
bitants were  pleafed  with  the  propagation  of  a harmlefs 
Animal,  that  ferved  to  rid  their  fields  of  infedls ; and  even 
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the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  in  its  favour,  as  they  fup- 
pofed  that  the  frog  contributed  to  render  their  waters  more 
wholefome.  But  the  Norway  rat  foon  put  a ft  op  to  their 
increafe ; as  thefe  animals  were  of  an  amphibious  nature, 
fhey  purfued  the  frog  to  its  lakes,  and  took  it  even  in  its 
own  natural  element.  I am,  therefore,  aflured,  that  the 
frog  is  once  more  almoft  extindl:  in  that  kingdom  *,  and  that 
the  Norway  rat,  having  no  more  enemies  left  there  to  de- 
ftroy,  is  grown  lefs  numerous  alfo. 

We  are  not  likely,  therefqre,  to  gain  by  the  deftru£Hpn 
of  our  old  domeftics,  fince  they  are  replaced  by  fuch  mif- 
chievous  fucceflors.  The  Norway  rat  has  the  fame  difpo- 
fition  jto  injure  us,  with  much  greater  power  of  mifehief. 
It  burrows  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches ; and 
and  is  every  year  known  to  do  incredible  damage  to  thpfe 
mounds  that  are  railed  to  condu&  dreams,  or  to  prevent 
rivers  from  overflowing.  In  thefe  holes,  which  it  forms 
pretty  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  it  chiefly  refides  during 
the  fummer,  where  it  lives  upon  fn^ail  animals,  fifh,  and 
corn.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  it  comes  nearer  the  farm 
houfes ; burrows  in  their  corn,  eats  much,  and  damages 
Hill  more  than  it  confumes.  But  nothing  that  can  be  eaten, 
feems  to  efcape  its  voracity.  It  deftroys  rabbits,  poultry, 
and  all  kinds  of  game  \ and,  like  the  polecat,  kills  much  more 
than  it  can  carry  away.  It  fwims  with  great  eafe,  dives 
with  great  celerity,  and  eafily  thins  the  filh-pond.  In  fhort, 
fcarce  any  of  the  feebler  animals  efcape  its  rapacity,  except 
the  moufe,  which  (helters  itfelf  in  its  little  hole,  where  the 
Norway  rat  is  too  big  to  follow. 

Thefe  animals  frequently  produce  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
at  a time # 5 and  ufually  bring  forth  three  times  a year. 
This  great  increafe  would  quickly  be  found  to  over-run  the 
whole  country,  and  render  our  afliduity  to  deftroy  them 
fruitlefs,  were  it  not,  happily  for  us,  that  they  eat  and  de- 
ftroy each  other.  The  fame  itfatiable  appetite  that  impels 
them  to  indiferiminate  carnage,  alfo  incites  the  ftrongelt 
to  devour  the  weakeft,  even  of  their  own  kind.  The  large 
male  rat  generally  keeps  in  a hole  by  itfelf,  and  is  dreaded 
by  jts  own  fpecies,  as  the  mpft  formidable  enemy.  In 
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this  manner  the  number  of  thefe  vermin  is  kept' within  due 
bounds}  and  when  their  inereafe  becomes  injurious  to  us, 
it  is  reprefled  by  their  own  rapacity. 

But  befide  their  own  enmities  among  each  other,  all  the 
flronger  carnivorous  quadrupeds  have  natural  antipathies 
againft  them.  The  dog,  though  he  details  their  flefb,  yet 
openly  declares  his  alacrity  to  purfue  them  ; and  attacks 
them  with  great  animofity.  Such  as  are  trained  up  to  killing 
thefe  vermin,  defpatch  them  often  with  a Angle  fqueeze* 
but  thofe  dogs  that  fhew  any  hefitation,  are  fare  to  come 
off  but  indifferently;  for  the  rat  always  takes  the  advantage 
of  a moment’s  delay,  and  inflead  of  waiting  for  the  attack, 
becomes  the  aggreffor,  feizing  its  purfuer  by  the  lip,  and 
infli&ing  a very  painful  and  dangerous  wound.  From  the 
inflammation,  and  other  angry  fymptoms  that  attend  this 
animal’s  bite,  fome  have  been  led  to  think  that  it  was  in 
•fome  meafure  venomous  5 'but  it  is  likely  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  wound’s  healing,  arifes  merely  from  its  being  deep 
and  lacerated  by  the  teeth,  and  is  ' rather  a'confequen'ce  of 
the  figure  of  the  inftruments  that  infiid:  it,  than- any  venom 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  poffefs. 

The  cat  is  another  formidable  enemy  of  this  kind  ; and 
yet  the  generality  of  our  cats  neither  care  to  attack  it,  nor 
to  feed  upon  it  when  killed-  Thb  cat  is  a more  prudent 
hunter  than  the  dog,  and  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  take 
or  combat  with  an  enemy  that  is  not  likely  to  repay  her 
time  and  danger.  Some  cats,  however,  will  purfue  and 
take  the  rat ; though  often  not  without  an  obftinate  rc- 
fi fiance.  If  hungry,  the  cat  will  fometimes  eat  the  head ; 
but,  in  general,  (lie  is  merely  content  with  her  victory. 

A foe  much  more  dangerous  to  thefe  vermin  is  the  weafel. 
This  animal  purfues  them  with  avidity ; and  being  pretty 
nearly  of  their  own  flze,  follows  them  into  their  holes, 
where  a defperate  combat  enfues.  The  flrength  of  each 
is  pretty  near  equal  ; but  the  arms  are  very  different.  The 
rat,  furnifhed  with  four  long  tufles  at  the  extremity  of  its 
jaw,  rather  fnaps  than  bites  ; but  the  weafel,  'where  it  once 
fallens,  holds,  and  continuing  alfo  to  fuck  the  blood  at 
the  fame  time,  weakens  its  antagonift,  and  always  obtains 
the  vidlory.  Mankind  have:  contrived  feveral  other  methods 
of  deflroying  thefe  noxious  intruders ; ferrets,  traps,  and 
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particularly  poifon  ; but  of  all  other  poifons,  I am  told  that 
the  nux  vomica,  ground  and  mixed  with  meal,  is  the  moll 
certain,  as  it  is  the  lead  dangerous. 

To  this  fpecies  I will  fubjoin  as  a variety,  the  bl  ack  rat, 
mentioned  above,  greatly  refembling  the  former  in  figure} 
but  very  diftind:  in  Nature,  as  appears  from  their  mutual 
antipathy.  This  animal  was  formerly  as  mifchievous  as  it 
was  common  ; but  at  prefent  it  is  almoft  utterly  extirpated 
by  the  great  rat,  one  malady  often  expelling  another.  It 
is  become  fo  fcarce,  that  I do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
feen  one.  It  is  faid  to  be  pofTefled  of  all  the  voracious  and  un- 
natural appetites  of  the  former;  though,  as  it  is  lefs,  they 
may  probably  be  lefs  noxious.  Its  length  is  about  feven 
inches  ; and  the  tail  is  near  eight  inches  long.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  of  a deep  iron  grey,  bordering  upon  black, 
except  the  .belly,  which  is  of  a dirty  cinereous  hue.  They 
have  propagated  in  America  in  great  numbers,  being  ori- 
ginally introduced  from  Europe  ; and  as  they  feem  to  keep 
their  ground  wherever  they  get  footing,  they  are  now: 
become  the  mod  noxious  animals  in  that  part  of  the  world.. 

To  this  alfo  we  may  fubjoin  the  Black  Water  Rat,  about 
the  fame  fize  with  the  latter,  with  a larger  head,  a blunter 
nofe,  lefs  eyes,  and  fhorter  ears,  and  the  tip  of  its  tail  a 
little  white.  It  was  fuppofed  by  Ray  to  be  web  footed ; but 
this  has  been  found  to  be  a midake,  its  toes  pretty  much 
refembling  thofe  of  its  kind.  It  never  frequents  houfes; 
but  is  ufually  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  ditches,  and 
. ponds,  where  it  burrow's  and  breeds.  It  feeds  on  fi{h, 
frogs,  and  infedts  5 and  in  fome  countries  it  is  eat  on  fading 
days.. 

THE  MOUSE. 

AN  animal  equally  mifchievous,  and  equally  well  known 
with  the  former  is  the  moufe.  Timid,  cautious,  and  a drive, 
all  its  difpofitions  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  rat,  except  with 
fewer  powers  of  doing  mifehief*.  Fearful  by  nature,  but 
familiar  from  necefijty,  it  attends  upon  mankind,  and  comes 
an  unbidden  gueft  to  his  mod  delicate  entertainments.  Fear 
and  neceffity  feem  to  regulate  all  its  motion  ; it  never  leaves 
its  hole  but  to  feek  provifion,  and  feldom  ventures  above  a 
* Buffcn,  vol.  xy.  p.  145. 
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■few  paces  from  home.  DifFerent  from  the  fat,  it  does  net 
fo  from  one  houfe  to  another,  unlefs  it  be  forced  ; and  as  it 
is  more  eafily  fatisfied,  it  does  much  lefs  mifchief. 

Almoft  all  animals  are  tamed  more  difficultly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cowardice  of  their  natures.  The  truly  bold  and 
courageous  eafily  become  familiar,  but  thofe  that  are  al- 
ways fearful  are  ever  fufpicious.  The  moufe  being  the  moft 
feeble,  and  confequendy  the  moft  timid  of  all  quadrupeds, 
except  the  Guinea-pig,  is  never  rendered  thoroughly  fami- 
liar ; and,  even  though  fed  in  a cage,  retains  its  natural  ap- 
prehenfions.  In  fa&,  it  is  to  thefe  alone  that  it  owes  its  fe- 
curity  No  animal  has  more  enemies,  and  few*  fo  incapa- 
ble of  refiftanee.  The  owl,  the  cat,  the  fnake,  the  hawk, 
the  weafel,  the  rat  itfelf,  deftroys  this  fpecies  by  millions, 
and  it  only  fubfifts  by  its  amazing  fecundity* 

The  moufe  brings  forth  at  all  feafons,  and  feveral  times  in 
a year.  Its  ufual  number  is  from  fix  to  ten.  Thefe,  in  lefs 
than  a fortnight  are  ftrong  enough  to  run  about  and  Ihift  for 
themfelves.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  farmers’  yards,  and 
among  their  corn,  but  are  feldom  in  thofe  ricks  that  are 
much  infefted  with  rats.  They  generally  choofe  the  fouth- 
weft  fide  of  the  rick,  from  whence  moft  rain  is  expe&ed  ; 
and  from  thence  they  often,  of  an  evening,  venture  forth  to 
drink  the  little  drops  either  of  rain  or  dew  that  hangs  at  the 
extremities  of  the  ftrawf.  Ariftotle  gives  us  an  idea  of  their 
prodigious  fecundity,  by  alluring  us,  that  having  put  a 
moufe  with  young  into  a veflel  of  corn,  in  fome  time  after 
he  found  a hundred  and  twenty  mice,  ail  fprung  from  one 
original.  The  early  growth  of  this  animal  implies  alfo  the 
fhort  duration  of  its  life,  which  feldom  lafts  above  two  or 
three  years.  This  fpecies  is  very  much  diffufed,  being 
found  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  ancient  continent,  and 
having  been  exported  to  the  new$.  They  are  animals  that, 
while  they  fear  human  fociety,  clofely  attend  it ; and,  al- 
though enemies  to  man,  are  never  found  but  near  thofe 
places  where  he  has  fixed  his  habitation.  Numberlefs  ways 
have  been  found  for  deftroying  them  5 and  Gefner  has  mi- 
nutely defcribcd  the  variety  of  traps  by  which  they  are  taken, 

* E voiucribu*  hirundines  funt  indociles,  e t^rreftibus  mures.  Pun. 

■f  BufFon,  vol.  xv.  p.  147. 

| Lite’s  Huibandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 
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Our  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures propofed  a reward  for  the  moft  ingenious  contrivance 
for  that  purpofe ; and  I obferved  almoft  every  candidate 
pafiing  off  defcriptions  as  inventions  of  his  own.  I thought 
it  was  cruel  to  detofl  the  plagiarifm,  or  fruftrate  the  humble 
ambition  of  thofe  who  would  be  thought  the  inventors  of  a 
moufe-trap. 

To.  this'  fpecies,  merely  to  avoid  teizing  the  reader  with  a 
minute  defcription  of  animals  very  inconfiderable  and  very 
nearly  alike,  I will  add  that  of  the  long-tailed  field 
mouse,  which  is  larger  than  the  former,  of  a colour  very 
nearly  refembling  the  Norway  rat,  and  chiefly  found  in 
fields  and  gardens.  They  are  extremely  voracious,  and 
hurtful- in.  gardens  and  young  nurferies,  where  they  are 
killed  in  great  numbers.  However,  their  fecundity  quickly 
repairs,  the  deflruft ion. 

Nearly  refembling  the  former,  but  larger,  (for  it  is  fix 
inches  long)  is  the  short-tailed  flclP  mouse;  which,' as 
its:  name,  implies,  has  the  tail  much  fhorter  than  the  former, 
itheing  not  above  an  inch,  and  a half  Jopg,  and  ending  in  a 
• fmal'l  tuft.  Its  colour  is  more  inclining  to.  that  of  the  domef- 
. tic  mcufe,  the  upper  part  being  blackifh,  and  the  under  of 
an  a fh*- colour.  This,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  remarkable 
for  laying  up  provifion  againft  winter  •,  and  Mr.  Buffon  af- 
fures  us  they  fometimes  have  a (lore  of  above  a bufliel  at  a 
time. 

We  may  add  alfo  the  shrew  mouse-  to  this  fpecies  of 
minute  animals,  being  about  the  fize  of  the  domeflic  moufe, 
but  differing  greatly  from  it  in  the  form  of  its  note,,  which  is 
_ very  long  and  flender.  The  teeth  alfo  are  of  a very  fingular 
form,  and  twenty-eight  in  number  *,  whereas  the  common 
. number  in  the  rat  kind  is  ufually  not  above  fixteen.  The 
two  upper  fore-teeth  are  very  iharp,  and  on  each  fide  of 
them  there  is  a kind  of  wing  or  beard,  like  that  of  an  arrow, 
fcarce  vifible  but  on  a clofe  infpe£rion.  The  other  teeth  are 
placed  clofe  together,  being  very  fmall,  and  feeming  fcarce 
feparated  *,  fo  that  with  refpeft  to  this  part  of  its  formation, 
the  animal  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  viper.  However,  it 
is  a very  harmlefs  little  creature,  doing  fcarce  any  injury.— 
On  the  contrary,  as  it  fives  chiefly  in  the  fields,  and  feeds 
more  upon  infe&s  than  corn,  it  may  be  confidered  rather  as 
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a friend  than  an  enemy.  It  has  a ftrong,  difagfeeable  fmell, 
fo  that  the  cat,  when  it  is  killed,  Will  refufe  to  eat  it.  It  is 
faid  to  bring  four  or  five  young  at  a time. 

- THE  DORMOUSE. 

THESE  animals  maybe  diftinguiftied  into  three  kinds ; 
the  greater  dormouse,  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  loir  ; 
the  middle,  which  he  calls  the  lerot  ; the  less,  which  he 
denominates  the  muscardin.  They  differ  from  each  other 
in  fize,  the  largeft  being  equal  to  a rat,  the  lead  being  no 
bigger  than  a moufe.  They  all  differ  from  the  rat  in  having 
the  tail  tufted  with  hair,  in  the  manner  of  a fquirrel,  except 
that  the  fquirrefls  tail  is  flat,  refembli  ig  a fan  ; and  theirs 
round,  refembling  a brufh.  The  lerot  differs  from  the  loir 
by  having  two  black  fpots  near  the  eyes  ; the  mufcardin 
differs  from  both  in  the  whitifh  colour  of  its  hair  on  the 
back.  They  all  three  agree  in  having  black  fparkling  eyes, 
and  the  whifkers  partly  white  and  partly  black.  They 
agree  in  their  being  ftupefied  like  the  marmout  during  the 
winter,  and  in  their  hoarding  up  provifions  to  ferve  them  in 
cafe  of  a temporary  revival. 

They  inhabit  the  woods  or  very  thick  hedges,  forming 
their  nefts  in  the  hollow  of  fome  tree,  or  near  the  bottom  of 
a clofe  Ihrub,  humbly  content  with  continuing  at  the  bottom, 
and  never  afpiring  to  fport  among  the  branches.  Towards 
the  approach  of  the  cold  feafon,  they  form  a little  magazine 
of  nuts,  beans,  or  acorns  $ and  having  laid  in  their  hoard, 
fhut  themfelves  up  with  it  for  the  winter.  As  foon  as  they 
feel  the  firft  advances  of  the  cold,  they  prepare  to  leffen  its  ef- 
fe£l,  by  rolling  themfelves  up  in  a ball,  and  thus  expofing 
the  fmalleft  furface  to  the  weather.  But  it  often  happens 
that  the  warmth  of  a funny  day,  or  an  accidental  change 
from  cold  to  heat,  thaws  their  nearly  ftagnant  fluids,  and 
they  revive.  On  fuch  occafions  they  have  their  provifions  . 
laid  in,  and  they  have  not  far  to  feek  for  their  fupport  In 
this  manner  they  continue  .ufually  afleep,  but  fometmes 
waking,  for  about  five  months  in  the  year,  feldom  venturing 
from  their  retreats,  and,  confequently,  but  rarely  feen. 
Their  nefts  are  lined  with  mofs,  grafs*  and  dead  leaves ; 
they  ufually  bring  forth  three  or  four  young  at  a time,  and 
that  but  once  a year,  in  the  fpring. 
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THE  MUSK  RAT. 

OF  thefe  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  but  with  a mufky  fmeU,- 
there  are  alfo  three  diftin£Hons,  as  of  the  former ; the  on- 
datra, the  desman,  and  the  pilori.  The  ondatra  is  a na- 
tive o'f  Canada,  the  defman  of  Lapland,  and  the  pilori  of  the 
Weft  India  iftands.  The  ondatra  differs  from  all  others  of 
its  kind,  in  having  the  tail  flatted  and  carried  edge-'ways. 
The  defman  has  a long  extended  fnout,  like  the  {hrew- 
moufe  ; and  the  pilori  a fhoirt  tail,  as  thick  at  one  end  as  the 
other.  They  all  referable  each  other  in  being  fond  of  the 
water,  but  particularly  in  that  mufky  odour  from  whence  _ 
they  have  taken  their  name. 

Of  thefe,  the  ondatra  is  the  raoft  remarkable,  and  has 
been  the  moft  minutely  defcribed  *.  This  animal  is  about 
the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit,  but  has  the  hair,  the  colour,  and 
the  tail  of  a rat,  except  that  it  is  flatted  on  the  fides'  as  men- 
tioned above.  But  it  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  upon'  other 
accounts,  and  different  from  all  other  animals  whatever.  It 
is  fo  formed  that  it  can  contract  and  enlarge  its  body  at 
pleafure.  It  has  a mufcle  like  that  of  horfes,  by  which  they 
move  their  hides,  lying  immediately  under  the  flrin,  and  that 
furnifhed  with  fuch  a power  of  contra&ion,  together  with 
iuch  an  elafticity  in  the  falfe  ribs,  that  this  animal  can  creep 
into  a hole  where  others,  feemingly  much  lefs,  cannot  follow. 
The  female  is  remarkable  alfo  for  two  diftindf  apertures, 
one  for  urine,  the  other  for  propagation.  The  male  is 
equally  obfervable  for  a peculiarity  of  conformation  *,  the 
mufky  fmell  is  much  ftronger  at  one  particular  feafon  of  the 
year  than  any  other ; and  the  marks  of  the  fex  feem  to  ap- 
pear and  disappear  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  ondatra  in  fome  meafure  refemhles  the  beaver  in  its 
nature  and  difpofition.  They  both  live  in  fociety  during 
winter;  they  both  form  houfes  of  two  feet  and  an  half  wide/ 
in  which  they  refide  feveral  families  together.  In  thefe  they 
do  not  affemble  to  fleep  as  the  marmout,  but  purely  to 
fhelter  themfelves  from  the  rigour  of  the  feafon.  How- 
ever, they  do  net  lay  up  magazines  of  provifion  like  the 
beaver ; they  only  form  a kind  of  covert  way  to  and  round 
their  dwelling,  from  whence  they  iflue  to  procure  water 
* BufFun,  vol.  xx<  p.  4. 
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and  roots,  upon  which  they  fubfift.  During  winter  their 
houfes  are  covered  under  a depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of 
fnow ; fo  that  they  muft  lead  but  a cold,  gloomy,  and  ne- 
ceffitoiis  life,  during  its  continuance  During  fummer  they 
feparate  two  by  two,  and  feed  upon  the  variety  of  roots 
and  vegetables  that  the  feafon  offers.  They  then  become 
extremely  fat,  and  are  much  fought  after,  as  well  for  their 
fielh  as  their  fkins,  which  are  very  valuable.  They  then  alfo 
acquire  a very  ftrong  fcent  of  mufk,  fo  pleafing  to  an  Eu- 
ropean, but  which  the  favages  of  Canada  cannot  abide. 
What  we  admire  as  a perfume,  they  confider  as  a molt  abo- 
minable flench,  and  call  one  of  their  rivers,  on  the  banks 
of  which  this  animal  is  feen  to  burrow  in  numbers,  by  the. 
name  of  the  Jiinking  river,  as  well  as  the  rat  itfelf,  which  is 
denominated  by  them  the  Jiinkard.  This  is  a ftrange  diver- 
fity  among  mankind  ; and,  perhaps,  may  be  afcribed  to  the 
different  kinds  of  food  among  different  nations.  Such  as 
chiefly  feed  upon  rancid  oils,  and  putrid  flefh  will  often 
miftake  the  nature  of  fcents;  and,  having  been  long  ufed  to 
ill  fmells,  will  by  habit  confider  them  as  perfumes.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  although  thefe  nations  of  northern  favages  confider 
the  mufk  rat  as  intolerably  foetid,  they  neverthelefs  regard  it 
as  very  good  eating  ; and,  indeed,  in  this  they  imitate  the 
epicures  of  Europe  very  exaftly,  whofe  tafle  feldom  relifhes 
a difh  till  the  nofe  gives  the  flrongefl  marks  of  difapprobation. 
As  to  the  reft,  this  animal  a good  deal  refembles  the  beaver 
in  its  habits  and  difpofition  •,  but,  as  its  inftin&s  are  lefs  pow- 
erful, and  its  economy  lefs  exa£l,  I will  referve  for  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  animal  a part  of  what  may  be  applicable  to  this. 

THE  CRICETUS. 

The  Cricetus,  or  German  Rat,  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls 
the  hamjier , greatly  refembles  the  water  rat  in  its  fize,  fmall 
eyes,  and  the  fliortnefs  of  its  tail.  It  differs  in  colour,  being 
rather  browner,  like  the  Norway  rat,  with  the  belly  and 
legs  of  a dirty  yellow.  But  the  marks  by  which  it  may  be 
diftinguilhed  from  all  others  are  two  pouches,  like  thofe  of 
a baboon,  on  each  fide  of  its  jaw,  under  the  fkin,  into  which 
it  can  cram  a large  quantity  of  provifion.  Thefe  bags  are 
oblong,  and  of  the  fize,  when  filled,  of  a large  walnut. 
They  open  into  the  mouth,  and  fall  back  along  the  neck  to 
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the  -{boulder.  Into  thefe  the  animal  can  thruft  the  furplus 
of  thofe  fruits  or  grains  it  gathers  in  the  fields*  fuch  as  wheat j 
peas,  or  acorns.  When  the  immediate  calls  of  hunger  are 
latisfied,  it  then  falls  to  filling  thefe  *,  and  thus  loaded  with 
two  great  bunches  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw,  it  returns  home 
to  its  hole  to  depofit  the  fpoil  as^a  {tore  for  the  winter.  The 
fize,  the  fecundity,  and  the  voracioufnefs  of  this  animal 
render  it  one  of  the  greateft  pelts  in  the  countries  where  it  is 
found,  and  every  method  is  made  ufe  of  to  deltroy  it. 

But  although  this  animal  is  very  noxious  with  refpedt  to 
man,  yet,  confidered  with  regard  to  thofe  inltin£ts  which 
conduce  to  its  own  fupport  and  convenience,  it  deferves  our 
admiration*.  Its  hole  offers  a very  curious  object  for  con- 
templation, and  {hews  a degree  of  {kill  fuperior  to  the  reft  of 
the  rat  kind.  It  confiftsof  a variety  of  apartments,  fitted  up 
for  the  different  occafions  of  the  little  inhabitant.  It  is  ge- 
nerally made  on  an  inclining  ground,  and  always  has  two 
entrances,  one  perpendicular,  and  the  other  oblique;,  though* 
if  there  be  more  than,  pile,  in  a family,  there  are  as  many 
perpendicular  holes  as  there  are  individuals  below.  The  per- 
pendicular hole  is  ufually  that  through  which  they  go  in  and 
out : the  oblique  ferves  to  give  a thorough  air  to  keep  the 
retreat  clean,  and,  in  cafe  one  hole  is  flopped,  to  give  an 
exit  at  this.  Within  about  a foot  of  the  perpendicular  hole 
the  animal  makes  two  more,  where  are  depofited  the  fami- 
ly’s provifions;  Thefe  are  much  more  fpacious  than  the 
former,  and  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
{tore.  Befide  thefe,  there  is  Hill  another  apartment  warmly 
lined  with  grafs  and  ftraw,  where  the  female  brings  forth 
her  young ; all  thefe  communicate  with  each  other,  and  all 
together  take  up  a fpaee  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 
Thefe  animals  furnifli  their  ftore-houfes  with  dry  corn  well 
cleaned  ; they  alfo  lay  in  corn  in  the  ear,  and  beans  and  peas 
in  the  pod.  Thefe,  when  occafion  requires,  they  after- 
wards feparate,  carrying  out  the  pods  and  empty  ears  by 
their  oblique  pafiage.  They  ufually  begin  to  lay  in  at  the 
latter  et)d  of  Auguft  5 and,  as  each  magazine  is  filled,  they 
carefully  cover  up  the  mouth  with  earth,  and  that  fo  neatly 
that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  difcover  where  the  earth  has  been 
removed.  The  only  means  of  finding  out  their  retreats  are, 
therefore,  to  obfcrvc  the  oblique  entrance,  which  generally 
* Bufibri,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  159. 
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has  a fmall  quantity  of  earth  before  it ; and  this,  though 
often  feveral  yards  from  their  perpendicular  retreat,  leads 
thofe  who  are  fkilled  .in  the  fearch  to  make  the  difcovery. 
Many  German  peafants  are  known  to  make  a livelihood  by 
finding  out  and  bringing  off  their  hoards,  which,  in  a fruit-* 
ful  feafon,  often  furnifh  two  bufhels  of  good  grain  in  each 
apartment. 

Like  moll  others  of  the  rat  kind,  they  produce  twice  or 
thrice  a year,  and  bring  five  or  fix  at  a time.  Some  years 
they  appear  in  alarming  numbers,  at  other  times  they  are 
not  fo  plenty.  The  moift  feafons  afiift  their  propagation  $ 
and  it  often  happens  on  fuch  years  that  their  devastations 
produce  a famine  all  over  the  country.  Happily,  however, 
for  mankind,  thefe,  like  the  reft  of  their  kind,  deftroy  each 
other  5 and  of  two  that  Mr.  Buffon  kept  in  a cage,  male  and 
female,  the  latter  killed  and  devoured  the  former.  As  to 
the  reft,  their  fur  is  confidered  as  very  valuable  the  natives 
are  invited  by  rewards  to  deftroy  them  ; and  the  weafel  kind 
feconds  the  wifnes  of  government  with  great  fuccefs.  Al- 
though they  are  ufually  found  brown  on  the  back  and  white 
on  the  belly,  yet  many  of  them  are  obferved  to  be  grey, 
which  may  probably  arife  from  the  difference  of  age. 

THE  LEMING. 

Having  confidered  various  kinds  of  thefe  noxious  little 
animals  that  elude  the  indignation  of  mankind,  and  fubfift 
by  their  number,  not  their  ftrength,  we  come  to  a fpecies 
more  bold,  more  dangerous,  and  more  numerous  than  any 
of  the  former.  The  leming,  which  is  a native  of  Scandina- 
via, is  often  feen  to  pour  down  in  myriads  from  the  northern 
mountains,  and,  like  a peftilence,  deftroy  all  the  productions 
of  the  earth.  It  is  defcribed  as  being  larger  than  a dor- 
moufe,  with  a bufhy  tail,  though  fhorter.  It  is  covered 
with  thin  hair  of  various  colours.  The  extremity  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  head  is  black,  as  are  likewife  the  neck  and 
ihoulders,, but  the  reft  of  the  body  is  reddiih,  intermixed 
with  fmall  black  fpots  of  various  figures,  as  far  as  the  tail, 
which  is  not  above  half  an  inch  long.  The  eyes  are  little 
and  black,  the  ears  round  and  inclining  towards  the  back, 
the  legs  before  are  fhort,  and  thofe  behind  longer,  which 
gives  it  a great  degree  of  fwiftnefs.  But  what  it  is  much 
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more  remarkable  for  than  its  figure  are,  its  amazing  fecun- 
dity and  extraordinary  migrations. 

In  wet  feafons,  all  of  the  rat  kind  are  known  to  propagate 
more  than  in  dry ; but  this  fpecies  in  particular  is  fo  afiifted 
in  multiplying  by  the  moifltire  of  the  weather,  that  the  in- 
habitants  of  Lapland  fincerely  believe  that  they  drop  from 
the  clouds,  and  that  the  fame  magazines  that  furnifh  hail 
and  fnow  pour  the  leming  alfo  upon  them.  In  fa£t,  after 
long  rain,  thefe  animals  fet  forward  from  their  native  moun- 
tains, and  feveral  millions  in  a troop  deluge  the  whole  plain 
with  their  numbers  *.  They  move,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a 
fquare,  marching  forward  by  night,  and  lying  Hill  by  day. 
Thus,  like  an  animated  torrent,  they  are  often  feen  more 
than  a mile  broad  covering  the  ground,  and  that  fo  thick 
that  the  hindmoft  touches  its  leader.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
poor  inhabitant  refills  or  attempts  to  flop  their  progrefs, 
they  Hill  keep  moving  forward,  and  though  thoufands  are 
deftroyed,  myriads  are  feen  to  fucceed  and  make  their  de- 
ftru&ion  impracticable.  They  generally  move  in  lines, 
which  are  about  three  feet  from  each  other,  and  exactly 
parallel.  Their  march  is  always  directed  from  the  north- 
weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  regularly  conducted  from  the 
beginning.  Wherever  their  motions  are  turned,  nothing 
can  ftop  them  ; they  go  direCtly  forward,  impelled  by  fome 
ftrange  power ; and,  from  the  time  they  firft  fet  out,  they 
never  once  think  of  retreating.  If  a lake  or  a river  happens 
to  interrupt  their  progrefs,  they  all  together  take  the  water 
and  fwim  over  it  •,  a fire,  a deep  well,  or  a torrent,  does  not 
turn  them  out  of  their  ftraight  lined  direction ; they  boldly 
plunge  into  the  flames,  or  leap  down  the  well,  and  are  fome- 
times  feen  climbing  up  on  the  other  fide.  If  they  are  inter- 
rupted by  a boat  acrofs  a river  while  they  are  fwimming, 
they  never  attempt  to  fwim  round  it,  but  mount  directly  up 
its  fides 5 and  the  boat-men,  who  know  how  vain  refiftance 
in  fuch  a cafe  would  ber  calmly  fufter  the  living  torrent  to 
pafs  over,  which  it  does  without  further  damage.  If  they 
meet  with  a ftack  of  hay  or ' corn  that  interrupts  their  paf- 
fage,  inftead  of  going  over  it,  they  gnaw  their  way  through  *, 
if  they  are  (topped  by  a houfe  in  their  courfe,  if  they  cannot 
go  through  it,  they  continue  there  till  they  die.  It  is  happy, 
# Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p,  872, 
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ttfweVer,  fot  mankind  that  they  eat  nothing  that  is  prepared 
for  human  fubfiftence  ; they  never  enter  an  houfe  to  deftroy 
the  provifions,  but  are  contented  with  eating  every  root  and 
vegetable  that  they  meet.  If  they  happen  to  pafs  through  a 
meadow,  they  deftroy  it  in  a very  fhort  time,  and  give  it  an 
appearance  of  being  burnt  up  and  ftrewed  with  afhes.  If 
they  are  interrupted  in  their  courfe,  and  a man  fhould  im- 
prudently venture  to  attack  one  of  them,  the  little  animal  is 
no  way  intimidated  by  the  difparity  of  ftrength,  but  fan- 
oufly  flies  up  at  its  opponent,  arid,  barking  fomewhat  like  a 
puppy*  wherever  it  faftens  does  not  eafily  quit  the  hold.  If 
at  laft  the  leader  be  forced  out  of  its  line,  which  it  defends 
as  long  as  it  can*  and  be  feparated  from  the  reft  of  its  kind, 
it  fets  up  a plaintive  cry  different  from  that  of  anger,  and, 
as  fome  pretend  to  fay,  gives  itfelf  a voluntary  death,  by 
hanging  itfelf  on  the  fork  of  a tree. 

An  enemy  fo  numerous  and  deftru&ive  would  quickly 
render  the  countries  where  they  appear  utterly  uninha- 
bitable, did  it  not  fortunately  happen  that  the  fame  rapacity 
that  animates  them  to  deftroy  the  labours  of  mankind,  at 
laft  impels  them  to  deftroy  and  devour  each  other  *.  After 
committing  incredible  devaftations*  they  are  at  laft  feen  to 
feparate  into  two  armies,  oppofed  with  deadly  hatred,  along 
the  coaft  of  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.  The  Laplanders, 
who  obferve  them  thus  drawn  up  to  fight,  inftead  of  con- 
fidering  their  mutual  animofities  as  an  happy  riddance  of  the 
moft  dreadful  peft,  form  ominous  prognoftics  from  the  man- 
ner of  their  arrangement.  They  confider  their  combats  as  a 
prefage  of  war,  and  expert  an  invafion  from  the  Ruffians  or 
the  Swedes,  as  the  Tides  next  thofe  kingdoms  happen  to  con- 
quer. The  two  divifions,  however,  continue  their  engage- 
ments and  animofity  until  one  party  overcomes  the  other. 
From  that  time  they  utterly  difappear,  nor  is  it  well  known 
what  becomes  of  either  the  conquerors  or  the  conquered. 
Some  fuppofe  that  they  rufh  headlong  into  the  fea,  others 
that  they  kill  themfelves,  as  fome  are  found  hanging  on  the 
forked  branches  of  a tree,  and  others  ftili  that  they  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  young  fpring  herbage.  But  the  moft  proba- 
ble opinion  is,  that,  having  devoured*  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  and  having  nothing  more  to  fubfift  on, 
* Diftionaire  Raifonee,  vok  ii.  p,  610. 
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they  then  fall  to  devouring  each  other;  and,  having  ha- 
bituated themfelves  to  that  kind  of  food,  continue  it.  How- 
ever this  be,  they  are  often  found  dead  by  thousands*  and 
their  carcafes  have  been  known  to  infe£t  the  air  for  federal 
miles  round,  fo  as  to  produce  very  malignant  diforders. 
They  feem  alfo  to  infe'£i  the  plants  they  have  gnawed,  for 
the  cattle  often  die  that  afterwards  feed  in  the  places  where 
they  palTed.  " « t i 

As  to  the  reft,  the  male  is  large!*  and  more  beautifully 
fpotted  than  the  female.  They  are  extremely  prolific and, 
what  is  extraordinary,  their  breeding  does  not  hinder  their 
march ; for  fome  of  them  have  been  obferved  to  carry  one 
young  one  in  their  mouth  and  another  on  their  back.  They 
are  greatly  preyed  upon  by  the  ermine,  and,  as  we  are  told, 
even  by  the  rein-deer.  The  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  who 
live  by  hufbandry,  confider  an  invafion  from  thefe  vermin 
as  a terrible  vifitation  ; but  it  is  very  different  with  refpedb 
to  the  Laplanders,  who  lead  a vagrant  life,  and  who,  like 
the  lemings  themfelves,  if  their  provifions  be  deftroyed  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  can  eafily  retire  to  another.  Thefe  are 
never  fo  happy  as  when  an  army  of  lemings  come  down 
amongft  them  ; for  then  they  feaft  upon  their  flefh  ; which* 
though  horrid  food,  and  which*  though  even  dags  and  cats 
are  known  to  deteft,  thefe  little  favages  efteem  very  good 
eating,  and  devour  greedily.  They  are  glad  of  their  arrival 
alfo  upon  another  account,  for  they  always  expeft  a great 
plenty  of  game  the  year  following,  among  thofe  fields  which 
the  lemings  have'  deftroyed. 

THE  MOLE. 

TO  thefe  minute  animals  of  the  rat  kind*  a great  part  of 
whofe  lives  is  paft  in  holes  under  ground,  I will  fubjoin  one 
little  animal  more,  no  way  refembling  the  rat*  except  that 
its  whole  life  is  fpent  there.  As  We  have  feen  fome  qua- 
drupeds formed  to  crop  the  furface  of  the  fields^  and  others 
to  live  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  fo  the  mole  is  formed  to  live 
wholly  under  the  earth,  as  if  Nature  meant  that  no  place 
iliould  be  left  wholly  untenanted.  Were  we  from  our  own 
fenfations  to  pronounce  upon  the  life  of  a quadruped  that 
was  never  to  appear  above  ground,  but  was  always  con- 
demned to  hunt  for  its  prey  underneath*  obliged,  whenever 
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it  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  to  bore  its  way  thro? 
a refilling  body,  we  Ihould  be  apt  to  afiert  that  fuch  an  ex- 
iftence  januft  be  themofi;  frightful  and  folitary  in  nature. 
However,  in  the  prefen t animal,  though  we  find  it  con- 
demned to  all  thofe  feeming  inconvenieocies,  we  {hall  difco- 
yer  no  figns  of  wrotchednefs  or  diflrcfs.  No  quadruped  is 
fatter,  none  has  a more  fleek  or  glofiy-  {kin  ; and,  though  de- 
nied many  advantages  that  moll  animals  enjoy,  it  is  more  li- 
berally poiTefi'ed  of  others,  which  they  have  in  a more  icanty 
proportion. 

.This  animal,  fo  well  known  in  England,  is  however,  ut- 
terly a ftranger  in  other  places,  and  particularly  in  Ireland. 
For  fuch,  therefore,  as  have  never  feen  it,  a Ihort  defcrip- 
tion  will-  be  necefi'ary.  And,  in  the  firil  place,  though  fome- 
what  of  a fize  between  the  rat  and  the  moufe,  it  ho  way  re- 
fembles  either,  being  an  animal  entirely  of  a lingular  kind, 
and  perfectly  unlike  any  other  quadruped  whatever.  It  is 
bigger  than  a moufe,  , with  a coat  of  fine,  Ihort,  glqfiyj 
black  hair.  Its  nofe  is  long  and  pointed,  refembling  that  of  a 
hog,  but  much  longer.  Its  eyes  are  lb  Email,  that  it  is  fcarce 
polfible  to  difeern  them.  Inllead  of  ears,  it  has  only  holes 
in  the  place.  Its  neck  is  fo  Ihort  that  the  head  feems  lluck 
upon  the  Ihoulders.  The  body  is  thick  and  round,  termi- 
nating- by  a very  final!  Ihort  tail,  and  its  legs  alfo  are  fo 
very  Ihort,  that  the  animal  feems  to  lie  flat  on  its  belly. 
From  under,  its  belly,  as  it  refts  in  this  pofiticn,  the  four 
•feet  appear  juft  as  if  they  immediately  grew  out  of  the  body. 
Thus  the  animal  appears  to  us  at  firft  view  as  a mafs  of  flelh 
covered  with  a fine  Ihining,  black  Ikin,  with  a little  head, 
and  fcarce  any  legs,  eyes,  or  tail.  On  a clofer  'infpe&ion, 
however,  two  little,  black  points  may  be  difeerned,  that  are 
its  eyes.  The  ancients,  and  fome  of  the  moderns,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  animal  was  utterly  blind  5 but  Derham,  by 
the  help  of  a microfcope,  plainly  difeovered  ail  the  parts  of 
the  eye  that  are  known  in  other  animals,  fuch  as  the  pupil, 
the  vitreous  and  cryllaline  humours.  The  fore-legs  appear 
very  Ihort  and  llrong,  and  furnilhed  with  five  claws  to  each. 
Thefe  are  turned  outwards  and  backwards,  as  the  hands  of 
a man  when  fwimming.  The  hind-legs  are  longer  and 
weaker  than  the  fore,  being  only  ufed  fo  alfill  its  motions  j 
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whereas  the  others  are  continually  employed  in  digging. 
The  teeth  are  like  thofe  of  a fhrew-moufe,  and  there  are  five 
on  both  fides  of  the  upper-jaw,  which  ftand  out  *,  but  thofe 
behind  are  divided  into  points.  The  tongue  is  as  large  as 
the  mouth  will  hold. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  figure  and  formation  of  this  ani- 
mal ; which,  if  we  compare  With  its  manner  of  living,  we 
fhall  find  a manifeft  attention  in  Nature  to  adapt  the  one  to 
the  other  *.  As  it  is  allotted  a fubterraneous  abode,  the 
feeming  defe&s  of  its  formation  vanifh,  or  rather  are  turned 
to  its  advantage.  The  breadth,  ftrength,  and  (hortnefs  of 
the  fore-feet,  which  are  inclined  outwards,  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  digging,  ferving  to  throw  back  the  earth  with 
greater  eafe,  and  to  purfue  the  worms  and  infers  which  are 
its  prey : had  they  been  longer,  the  falling  in  of  the  earth 
would  have  prevented  the  quick  repetition  of  its  ftrokes  in 
working;  or  have  obliged  it  to  make  a large  hole  in  order 
to  give  room  for  their  exertion.  The  form  of  the  body  is 
not  lefs  admirably  contrived  for  its  way  of  life.  The  fore- 
part is  thick,  and  very  mufcular,  giving  great  ftrength  to  the 
aftion  of  the  fore-feet,  enabling  it  to  dig  its  way  with 
amazing  force  and  rapidity,  either  to  purfue  its  prey,  or 
elude  the  fearch  of  the  moft  a£tive  enemy.  By  its  power  of 
boring  the  earth,  it  quickly  gets  below  the  furface ; and  I 
have  feen  it,  when  let  loofe  in  the  midft  of  a fiel4,  like  the 
ghoft  on  a theatre,  inftantly  fink  into  the  earth ; and  the 
moft  active  labourer,  with  a fpade,  in  vain  attempted  to 
purfue. 

The  fmalinefs  of  its  eyes,  which  induced  the  ancients  to 
think  it  was  blind,  is,  to  this  animal,  a peculiar  advantage. 
A fmall  degree  of  vifion  is  fufficient  for  a creature  that  is 
ever  deftined  to  live  in  darknefs.  A more  extenfive  fight 
would  only  have  ferved  to  (hew  the  horrors  of  its  prifon, 
while  Nature  had  denied  it  the  means  of  an  efcape.  Had 
this  organ  been  larger,  it  would  have  been  perpetually  liable 
to  injuries,  by  the  falling  of  the  earth  into  it ; but  Nature, 
to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  has  not  only  made  them  very' 
fmall,  but  very  clofely  covered  them  with  hair.  Ana- 
tomifts  mention,  befide  thefe  advantages,  another  that  corv- 
tributes  to  their  fecurity ; namely,  a certain  mufcle,  by 
* Britifti  Zoology. 
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which  the  animal  can  draw  back  the  eye  whenever  it  is  ne- 
$;eflary  or  in  danger. 

As  the  eye  is  thus  perfe&ly  fitted  to  the  animal’s  fituation, 
fo  alfo  are  the  fenfes  of  hearing  and  fmelling.  The  firft 
gives  it  notice  of  the  mod  diftant  appearance  of  danger  ; 
the  other  direfrs  it,  in  the  midft  of'  darknefs,  to  its  food. 
The  wants  of  a fubterraneous  animal  can  be  but  few ; and 
thefe  are  fufficient  to  fupply  them : to  eat,  and  to  produce 
its  kind,  are  the  whole  employment  of  fuch  a life  ; and 
for  both  thefe  purpofes  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  by  Na- 
ture *. 

Thus  admirably  is  this  animal  fitted  for  a life  of  darknefs 
and  folitude  ; with  no  appetites  but  what  it  can  eafily  in- 
dulge, with  no  enemies  but  what  it  can  eafily  evade  or  con- 
quer. As  foon  as  it  has  once  buried  itfelf  in  the  earth,  it 
feldom  ftirs  out,  unlefs  forced  by  violent  rains  in  fummer, 
or,  when  in  purfuit  of  its  prey,  it  happens  to  come  too  near 
the  furface,  and  thus  gets  into  the  open  air,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  its  unnatural  element.  In  general,  it  choofes 
the  loofer  fofter  grounds,  beneath  which  it  can  travel  with 
greater  eafe  *,  in  fuch  alfo,  it  generally  finds  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  worms  and  infedfs,  upon  which  it  chiefly  preys.  It  is 
obferved  to  be  moft  a&ive,  and  to  caft  up  moft  earth,  im- 
mediately before  rain  ; and,  in  winter,  before  a thaw : at 
thofe  times  the  worms  and  infers  begin  to  be  in  motion ; 
and  approach  the  furface,  whither  this  induftrious  animal 
purfues  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  very  dry  weather,  the 
mole  feldom  or  never  forms  any  hillocks  ; for  then  it  is 
obliged  to  penetrate  deeper  after  its  prey,  which  at  fuch  fea- 
fons  retire  far  into  the  ground. 

As  the  moles  very  feldom  come  above  ground  f,  they  have 
but  few  enemies  ; and  very  readily  evade  the  purfuit  of  ani- 

* Teltes  habet  maximos,  paraftatas  ampliffimas,  novum  corpus  feminale 
ab  h'n  diverfum  ac  feparatum.  Penem  etiam  facile  omnium,  ni  fallor,  ani- 
malium  longiffimum,  ex  quibus  colfigere  eft  maximam  prse  reliquis  omnibus 
anirraiibus  voluptatem  in  coitu,  hoc  abje&um  et  vile  animaiculum  percipere 
ut  habeant  quod  ipfi  inyideant  qui  in  hoc  fupremas  vitae  fuse  delicias  collo* 
cant : Raii  Synopf.  Quadrup.  p.  239.  Huic  opinioni  affentitur  D.  Buffon, 

attamen  non  mihi  apparet  magnitudinem  partium  talem  voluptatem  augere. 
Maribus  enim  falachrimis  contrarium  obtinet. 

* f Buffon. 
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mals  ftronger  and  fwifter  than  themfeives.  Their  greateft 
calamity  is  an  inundation  ; which,  wherever  it  happens, 
they  are  feen  in  numbers  attempting  to  fave  themfeives  by 
fwimming,  . and  ufing  every  effort  to  reach  the  higher 
grounds.  The  greateft ; part,  however,  perifh,  as  w ell  as 
their  young,  which  remain  in  the  holes  behind.  Were  ft 
not  for  fuch  accidents,  from  their  great  fecundity,  they 
would  become  extremely  troublefome  } and,  as  iris,  in  fome 
places,  they  are.  ccnfidered  by  the  farmer  as  his  greateft  peft. 
They  couple  towards  the  approach  of  fpring  *,  and  their 
young  are  found  about  the  beginning  of  May.  They  gene- 
rally have  four  or  .five  at  a time ; and  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
among  other  mole-hills,  that  in  which  the  female  has  brought 
forth  her  young.  Thefe  are  made  with  much  greater  art 
than  the  reft  y and  are  ufually  larger.  The  female,  in  or- 
der to  form  this  retreat,  begins  by  ere£Hng  the  earth  into  a 
tolerably  fpacious  apartment,  which  is  fupported  within  by 
partitions,  at  proper  diftances,  that  prevent  the  roof  frofn 
fallings  ’All. round  this,  {he  works,  and  beats! the  earth  very 
firm,  fo  as  to  make- it  capable  of  keeping  out  the  rain,  let’ it 
be  never  fo  violent.  As  the  hillock,  in  which  .'this:  aparN 
ment  is  thus  formed,  is  raifed  above  ground,,  the  apartment 
itfelf  is  confequently  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and, 
therefore,  lefs  fubjs.dt  to  accidental  flight  inundations.  The 
place  being  thus  fitted,  {he  then  procures  grafs  and  dry 
leaves,  as  a;  bed  for  her  young.  There  they  lie  fecure  from 
wet,  and  fhe  continues  to  make  their  retreat  equally  fo 
from  danger  *,  for  all  round  this  hill  of  her  own  raifing,  are 
holes  running  into  the  earth,  that  part  from  the  middle 
apartment,  like  rays  from  a centre,  and  extend  about  fifteen 
feet  in  every  direction  : thefe  refembie  fo  many  walks  or 
chafes,  into  which  the  animal  makes  her  fubterraneous,  ex- 
curfions,  and  fupplies  her  young  with  fuch  roots  or  infedte 
as  fiie  can  provide  : but  they  contribute  (till  more  to  the  ge- 
neral fafety  ; for  as  the  mole  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  the 
inftant  (he  perceives  her  little  habitation  attacked,  {he  takes 
to  her  burrow,  and  unlefs  the  earth  be  dug  away  by  feveral 
men  at  once,  {he  and  her  young  always  make  a good  re- 
treat. 

The  mole  is  fcarcely  found,  except  in  cultivated  coun- 
tries : the  varieties  are  but  few.  That  which  is  found  in 
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Virginia,  refembles  the  common  mole,  except  in  colour, 
which  is  black,  mixed  v/ith  a deep  purple.  There  are  fome- 
times  white  moles,  feen  particularly  in  Poland,  rather  larger 
than  the  former.  As  their  ikin  is  fo  very  foft  and  beautiful, 
it  is  odd  that  it  has  not  been  turned  to  any  advantage.  Agrir 
colatells  us,  that  he  faw  hats  made  from  it,  the  finell  and 
jthe  moil  beautiful  that  could  be  imagined. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  HEDGEHOG,  OR  PRICKLY  KIND. 

NIIVIALS  of  the  Hedgehog  kind  require  but  very  little 
accuracy  to  diftinguilh  them  from  all  others.  That  hair 
which. ferves  the  generality  of  quadrupeds  for  warmth  and 
prnament,  is  partly  wanting  in  thefe  ; while  its  place  is  fup- 
plied  by  fharp  fpines  or  prickles,  that  ferve  for  their  defence 
This  general  chara&eriftic,  therefore,  makes  a much  more 
obvious  diftin&ion  than  any  that  can  be  taken  from  their 
.teeth  or  their  claws.  Nature,  by  this  extraordinary  peculi- 
arity, feems  to  have  feparated  them  in  a very  diftinguifihed 
maimer;  fo  that,  inftead  of  claffing  the  hedgehog  among 
the  moles,  or  the  porcupine  with  the  hare,  as  fome  have  done, 
it  is  much  more  natural  and  obvious  to  place  them,  and 
others  approaching  them,  in  this  ftrange  peculiarity,  in  a 
clafs  by  themfelves  : nor  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  while  I thus 
alter  their  arrangement,  and  feparate  them  from  animals 
with  which  they  have  been  formerly  combined,  that  I am 
deftroying  any  fecret  affinities  that  exift  in  Nature.  It  is 
natural,  indeed,  for  readers  to  fuppofe,  when  they  fee  two 
fuch  oppofife  animals  as  the  hare  and  the  porcupine  affiem- 
bled  together  in, the  fame  group,  that  there  mult  be  fome 
material  reafon,  fome  fecret  connexion,  for  thus  joining 
animals  fo  little  refembling  each  other  in  appearance.  But 
the  reafons  for  this  union  were  very  flight,  and  merely  arofe 
from  a fimilituae  in  the  fore-teeth:  no  likenefs  in  the  inter- 
nal conformation,  no  fimilitude  in  Nature,  in  habitudes,  or 
difpofnion  ; in  ffiort,  nothing  to  fallen  the  link  that  combice^ 
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them,  but  the  fimilitude  in  the  teeth : this,  therefore,  may 
be  eafily  difpenfed  with ; and,  as  was  faid,  it  will  be  moft 
proper  to  clafs  them  according  to  their  moft  ftriking  fimi- 
litudes. 

The  hedgehog,  with  an  appearance  the  moft  formidable, 
is  yet  one  of  the  moft  harmlefs  animals  in  the  world : una-i 
ble  or  unwilling  to  offend,  all  its  precautions  are  only  di- 
rected to  its  own  fecurity  ; and  it  is  armed  with  a thoufand 
points,  to  keep  off.  the  enemy,  but  not  to  invade  him. 
While  other  creatures  truft  to  their  force,  their  cunning,  or 
their  fwiftnefs,  this  animal,  deftitute  of  all,  has  but  one  ex- 
pedient for  fafety  ; and  from  this  alone  it  often  finds  pro- 
tection. As  foon  as  it  perceives  itfelf  attacked,  it  withdraws 
all  its  vulnerable  parts,  rolls  itfelf  - into  a ball,  and  prefents 
nothing  but  its  defenfive  thorns  to  the  enemy  ; thus,  while 
it  attempts  to  injure  no  other  quadruped,  they  are  equally 
incapable  of  injuring  it : like  thofe  knights,  we  have  icme- 
where  read  of,  who  were  armed  in  l’uch  a manner,  that 
they  could  neither  conquer  others,  nor  be  themfelves  over-, 
come. 

This  animal  is  of  two  kin,ds ; one  with  a nofe  like  the 
fnout  of  a hog;  the  other  more  fhort  and  blunt,  like  that 
of  a dog.  That  with  the  muzzle  of  a dog  is  the  moft  com-; 
mon,  being  about  fix  inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the 
nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  little  more  than 
an  inch  long ; and  fo  concealed  by  the  fpines,  as  to  be  fcarce 
vifible : the  head,  back,  and  fides,  are  covered  with  prickles ; 
the  nofe,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  covered  with  fine  loft  hair*; 
the  legs  are  (hort,  of  a dulky  colour,  and  almoft  bare ; the 
toes  on  each  foot  are  five  in  number,  long  and  feparated ; 
the  prickles  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  very  lharp 
pointed  ; their  lower  part  is  white,  the  middle  black,  and  the 
points  white : the  eyes  are  fmall,  and  placed  high  in  the 
head ; the  ears  are  round,  pretty  large,  and  naked ; the 
mouth  is  fmall,  but  well  furnilhed  with  teeth  ; thefe,  how- 
ever, it  only  ufes  in  chewing  its  food,  but  neither  in  attack- 
ing or  defending  itfelf  againft  other  animals.  Its  only  re- 
liance in  cafes  of  danger,  is  on  its  fpines  ; the  inftant  it  per- 
ceives an  enemy,  it  puts  itfelf  into  a pofture  of  defence,  and 

* Prjeputium  propendsns.  Linriaei  Syft.  75*  And  of  the  female  he  niigki 
have  faid,  rfefupiria  copulatur. 
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keeps  upon  its  guard  until  it  fuppofes  the  danger  over.  On 
fuch  occafions,  it  immediately  alters  its  whole  appearance : 
from  its  ufual  form,  fomewhat  refembling  a fmall  animal; 
with  a bunch  on  its  back,  the  animal  begins  to  bend  its  back; 
to  lay  its  head  upon  its  breaft,  to  (hut  its  eyes,  to  roll  down 
the  (kin  of  its  fides  towards  the  legs,  to  draw  thefe  up,  and 
laflly,  to  tuck  them  in  every  fide,  by  drawing  the  fkin  Hill 
clofer.  In  this  form,  which  the  hedgehog  always  puts  on 
when  difturbed,  it  no  way  refembles  an  animal,  but  rather  a 
roundilh  mafs  of  prickles,  impervious  on  every  fide.  The  fhape 
of  the  animal  thus  rolled  up,  fomewhat  refembles  a chefnut 
in  the  hulk ; there  being,  on  one  fide,  a kind  of  flat  fpace, 
which  is  that  on  which  the  head  and  legs  have  been  tucked  in. 

Such  is  the  ufual  appearance  of  the  hedgehog,  upon  the 
approach  of  any  danger.  Thus  rolled  up  in  a lump,  it  pa- 
tiently waits  till  its  enemy  pafies  by,  or  is  fatigued  with 
fruitlefs  attempts  to  annoy  it.  The  cat,  the  weafel,  the  ferret, 
and  the  martin,  quickly  decline  the  combat $ and  the  dog  him- 
felf  generally  fpends  his  time  in  empty  menaces,  rather  than 
in  effe&ual  efforts.  Every  increafe  of  danger  only  increafes 
the  animal’s  'precautions  to  keep  on  its  guard ; its  afiailant 
vainly  attempts  to  bite,  fince  he  thus  more  frequently  feels 
than  infii&s  a wound  ; he  Hands  enraged  and  barking,  and 
rolls  it  along  with  the  paws ; Hill,  however,  the  hedgehog 
patiently  fubmits  to  every  indignity,  but  continues  fecure  • 
and  Hill  more  to  difguH  its  epemy  with  the  conteH,  flieds  its 
urine,  the  fmell  of  which  is  alone  fufficient  to  fend  him  away. 
In  this  manner  the  dog,  after  barking  for  fome  time,  leaves 
the  hedgehog  where  he  found  him,  who,  perceiving  the 
danger  paH,  at  length  peeps  out  from  its  ball,  and,  if  not  in- 
terrupted, creeps  (lowly  to  its  retreat. 

The  hedgehog,  like  moH  other  wild  animals,  fleeps  by 
day,  and  ventures  out  by  night.  It  generally  refides  in  fmall 
thickets,  in  hedges,  or  in  ditches  covered  with  bufhes ; there 
it  makes  a hole  of  about  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  lies 
well  wrapped  up,  in  mofs,  grafs,  or  leaves.  Its  food  is 
roots,  fruits,  worms,  and  infers.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  fuck 
cattle,  and  hurt  their  udders  5 but  the  fmallnefs  of  its  mouth 
will  ferve  to  clear  it  from  this  reproach.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  be 
very  hurtful  in  gardens  and  orchards,  where  it  will  roll  it- 
felf  in  an  heap  of  fruit,  and  fo  carry  a large  quantity  away 
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upon  its  prickles ; but  this  imputation  is  as  ill  grounded  as 
the  former,  fince  the  Tpines  are  fo  difpofed,  that  no  fruit 
will  hick  upon  them,  even  if  we  fliould  try  to  fix  them  on. 
It  rather  appears  to  be  a very  ferviceable  animal,  in  ridding 
our  fields  of  infers  and  worms,  which  are  fo  prejudicial  to 
vegetation. 

Mr.  BufFon,  who  kept  thefe  animals  tame  about  his  houfe, 
acquits  them  of  the  reproach  of  being  mifchievous  in  the 
garden,  but  then  he  accufes  them  of  tricks,  of  which,  from 
the  form  and  habits  of  this  animal,  one  would  be  never  led 
to  fufpedf  them.  “ I have,  often,”  fays  he,  “had  the  fe- 
male and  her  young  brought  me  about  the  beginning  of 
June  : they  are  generally  from  three  to  five  in  number  : they 
are  white  in  the  beginning,  and  only  the  marks  of  their 
fipines  appear : I was  willing  to  rear  fame  of  them,  and 
accordingly  put  the.  dam  and  her  young  into  a tub,  with 
abundant  provifion  befide  them  ; but  the  old  animal,  inftead 
of  fuckling  her  young,  devoured  them  all,  one  after  another. 
On  another  occafion,  an  hedgehog  that  had  made  its  way 
into  the  kitchen,  difcovered  a little  pot,  in  which  there  was 
meat  prepared  for  boiling ; the  mifchievous  animal  drew  out 
the  meat,  and  left  its  excrements  in  the  ftead.  I kept  males 
and  females  in  the  fame  apartment,  where  they  lived  toge- 
ther, but  never  coupled.  I permitted  feveral  of  them  to  go 
about  my  garden,  they  did.  very  little  damage  ; and  it  was 
fcarcely  perceiveable  that  they  were  there  : they  lived  upon 
the  fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees ; they  dug  the  earth  into 
(hallow  holes ; they  eat  catterpillars,  beetles,  and  worms  \ 
they  were  alfo  very  fond  of  flefh,  which  they  devoured 
boiled  or  raw.” 

They  couple  in  fpring,  and  bring  forth  about  the  begin- 
ning of  fummer.  They  deep  during  the  winter,  and  hat 
is  faid  of  their  laying  provifions  for  that  feafon,  is  con- 
fequently  falfe.  They  at  no  time  eat  much,  and  can  re- 
main very  long  without  any  food  whatfoever.  Their  blood 
is  cold,  like  all  other  animals  that  deep  during  the  winter. 
Their  fltih  is  not  good -for  food  ; and  their  fkins  are  con- 
verted to  fcarce  any  ufe,  except  to  muzzle  calves*  to  keejD 
them  from  fucking. 
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THE  TANREC  and  TENDRAC. 

THE  Tanrec  and  Tendrac,  are  two  little  animals,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Buffon,  of  the  hedgehog  kind  ; but  yet  fuf- 
ficiently  different  from  it,  to  conditute  a different  fpecies. 
Like  the  hedgehog  they  are  covered  with  prickles,  though 
mixed  in  a greater  proportion  with  hair ; but  unlike  that 
animal,  they  do  not  defend  themfelves  by  rolling  up  in  a 
ball.  Their  wanting  this  lad  property  is  alone  fuflicient  to 
didinguifh  them  from  an  animal  in  which  it  makes  the 
mofi:  driking  peculiarity  : as  alfo,  that  in  the  Ead  Indies, 
where  only  they  are  found,  the  hedgehog  exifts  feparately 
alfo  : a manifed  proof  that  this  animal  is  not  a variety  caufed 
by  the  climate. 

The  Tanrec  is  much  lefs  than  the  hedgehog  *,  being 
about  the  fize  of  a mole,  and  covered  with  prickles,  like  that 
animal,  except  that  they  are  (horter  and  fmaller.  The  Tendrac 
is  dill  lefs  than  the  former,  and  is  defended  only  with  prickles 
upon  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  (boulders  \ the  red  being 
covered  with  a coarfe  hair,  refembling  a hog’s  bridles. 
Thefe  little  animals,  whofe  legs  are  very  (hort,  move  but  (low- 
ly. They  grunt  like  a hog  ; and  wallow,  like  it,  in  the  mire. 
They  love  to  be  near  water,  and  fpend  more  of  their  time 
there  than  upon  land.  They  are  chiefly  in  creeks  and  har* 
bours  of  fait  water*  They  multiply  in  great  numbers,  make 
themfelves  holes  in  the  ground,  and  deep  for  feveral  months. 
^During  this  torpid  date,  their  hairs  (and  I (hould  alfo  fup- 
pofe  their  prickles)  fall ; and  they  are  renewed  upon  their 
revival.  They  are  ufually  very  fat ; and  although  their  fle(h 
be  infipid,  foft,  and  dringy,  yet  the  Indians  find  it  to  their 
tade,  and  confider  it  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

THE  PORCUPINE. 

Those  arms  which  the  hedgehog  pofleffes  in  miniature, 
the  Porcupine  has  in  a more  enlarged  degree.  The  fhort 
prickles  of  the  hedgehogare,  in  this  animal,  converted  into 
(hafts.  In  the  one,  the  fpines  are  about  an  inch  long ; in 
the  other,  a foot.  The  porcupine  is  about  two  feet  long, 
and  fifteen  inches  high.  Like  the  hedgehog,  it  appears  a 
lnafs  of  misfhapcn  flefh,  covered  with  quills,  from  ten 

* Buffon,  vol.  xxv.  p.  254. 
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fourteen  inches  long,  refembling  the  barrel  of  a goofe-quill 
in  thicknefs ; but  tapering  and  iharp  at  both  ends.  Thefe, 
whether  confidered  feparately  or  together,  afford  fufficient 
fubje£l  to  detain  curiofity.  Each  quill  is  thickeff  in  the 
'middle  ; and  inferted  into  the  animal’s  (kin,  in  the  fame  . 
manner  as  feathers  are  found  to  grow  upon  birds.  It  is 
within -fide  fpongy,  like  the  top  of  a goofe-quill ; and  of 
different  colours,  being  white  and  black  alternately  from 
cine  effd  to  the  other.  The  biggeft  are  often  found  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  *,  extreme- 
ly (harp,  and  capable  of  infli&ing  a mortal  wound.  They 
Feem  harder  than  common  quills,  being  difficult  to  be  cujg| 
and  folid  at  that  Cnd  which  is  not  fixed  in  the  fkin.  If  ux 
examine  them  in  common,  as  they  grow  upon  the  animal, 
they  appear  of  two  kinds  ; the  one  fuch  as  I have  already  de- 
ferred 5 the  other,  long,  flexible,  and  flender,  growing  here 
and  there  among  the  former.  There  is  ft  ill  another  fort  of 
quills,  that  grow  near  the  tail,  white  and  tranfparent,  like 
writing  quills,  and  that  feem  to  be  cut  fhort  at  the  end. 
All  thefe  quills,  of  whatever  kind,  incline  backwards,  like 
the  bridles  of  an  hog ; but  when  the  animal  is  irritated, 
they  rife,  and  Hand  upright,  aS  briftles  are  feen  to  do. 

Such  is  the  formation  of  this  quadruped,  in  thofe  parts  in 
which  it  differs  from  molt  others  : as  to  the  reft  of  its  figure, 
the  muzzle  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a hare,  but 
black  l the  legs  are  very  ffiort,  and  the  feet  have  five  toes, 
both  before  and  behind  ; and  thefe,  as  well  as  the  belly,  the 
head,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  covered  with  a fort 
of  ffiort  hair,  like  prickles,  there  being  no  part,  except  the 
ears  and  the  foie  of  the  foot,  that  is  free  from  them  : the 
ears  are  thinly  covered  with  very  fine  hair  *,  and  are  in  fiiape 
like  thofe  of  mankind:  the  eyes  are  fmall,  like  thofe  of  a 
hog,  being  only  one  third  of  an  inch  from  one  corner  to  the 
other.  After  the  fkin  is  taken  off,  there  appears  a kind  of 
paps  on  thofe  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  the  large  quills 
proceed ; thefe  are  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  pea,  each  an- 
swering to  as  many  holes  which  appear  on  the  outward  fur- 
face  of  the  fkin,  and  which  are  about  half  an  inch  deep,  like 
as  many  hollow  pipes,  wherein  the  quills  are  fixed,  as  in  fo 
many  {heaths i * 
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This  animal  Teems  to  partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of 
the . hedgehog  ; having  this  formidable  apparatus  of  arms 
rather  to  defend  itfelf,  than  annoy  the  enemy.  There  have 
.been,  indeed,  many  naturalifts  who  fuppofed  that  it  was 
capable  of  difcharging  them  at  its  foes,  and  killing  at  a great 
diftance  off.  But  this  opinion  has  been  entirely  difcredited 
of  late  \ and  it  is  now  univerfally  believed  that  its  quills  re- 
main firmly  fixed  in  the  fkin,  and  are  then  only  (bed  when 
the  animal  moults  them,  as  birds  do  their  feathers.  It  is 
true,  we  are  told  by  Ellis,  that  a wolf  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  was 
found  dead,  with  the  quills  of  a porcupine  fixed  within  its 
mouth  $ which  might  have  very  well  happened,  from  the 
voracioufnefs  of  the  former,  and  not  the  refentment  of  the 
latter.  That  rapacious  creature,  in  the  rage  of  appetite, 
might  have  attempted  to  devour  the  porcupine,  quills  and 
all,  and  very  probably  paid  the  forfeit,  by  its  life.  However 
this  be,  of  all  the  porcupines  that  have  been  brought  into 
Europe,  not  one  was  ever  feen  to  launch  their  quills ; and 
yet  the  irritations  they  received  were  fufficient  to  have  pro- 
voked their  utmoft  indignation.  Of  all  the  porcupines  that 
Dr.  Shaw  obferved  in  Africa,  and  he  faw  numbers,  not  one 
ever  attempted  to  dart  its  quills ; their  ufual  manner  of  de- 
fence being,  to  lie  on  one  fide,  and  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches very  near,  by  fuddenly  riling,  to  wound  him  with 
the  points  on  the  other. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  porcupine  is  feldom  the 
aggrefl'or ; and  when  attacked  by  the  bolder  animals,  it  only 
diredfs  its  quills  fo  as  to  keep  always  pointing  towards  the 
enemy.  Thefe  are  an  ample  protedlion  *,  and,  as  we  are  af- 
fured  by  Koiben,  at  fuch  times,  even  the  lion  himfelf  will 
not  venture  to  make  an  attack.  From  fuch,  therefore,  the 
porcupine  can  defend  itfelf ; and  chiefly  hunts  for  ferpents, 
and  all  other  reptiles,  for  fubfiftence.  Travellers  univerfally 
allure  us  that,  between  the  ferpent  and  the  porcupine  there 
exilts  an  irreconcileable  enmity,  and  that  they  never  meet 
without  a mortal  engagement  *.  The  porcupine,  on  thefe 
occafions,  is  faid  to  roll  itfelf  upon  the  ferpent,  and  thus  de- 
ftroy  and  devour  it.  This  may  be  true ; while,  what  we 
are  informed  by  Monfieur  Sarrafm,  of  the  porcupine  of  Ca- 
nada chiefly  fubfifting  on  vegetables,  may  be  equally  fo. 

* Bofman.  Smith.  L.  P.  Vincent  Marie,  Sec, 
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Thofe  which  are  brought  to  this  country  to  be  fhewn,  are’ 
ufually  fed  on  bread,  milk,  and  fruits ; but  they  will  not 
refufe  meat  when  it  is  offered  them  *,  and  it  is  probable,  they 
prefer  it  in  a wild  flate,  when  it  is  to  be  had  *.  The  porcu- 
pine is  alfo  known  to  be  extremely  hurtful  to  gardens ; and, 
where  it  enters,  does  incredible  damage. 

The  Americans,  who  hunt  this  animal,  allure  us,  that 
the  porcupine  lives  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  During  the 
time  of  coupling,  which  is  in  the  month  of  September,  the 
males  become  very  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  often  are  feen 
to  deftroy  each  other  with  their  teeth.  The  female  goes 
with  young  feven  months,  and  brings  forth  but  one  at  a 
time  ; this  fhe  fuckles  but  about  a month,  and  accuftoms  it  ' 
betimes  to  live,  like  herfelf,  upon  vegetables  and  the  bark  of 
trees  \ (he  is  very  fierce  in  its  defence  *,  but,  at  other  fea- 
fons,  fhe  is  fearful,  timid,  and  harmlefs.  The  porcupine 
never  attempts  to  bite,  nor  any  way  to  injure  its  purfuers  : 
if  hunted  by  a dog  or  a wolf,  it  inftantly  climbs  up  a tree, 
■and  continues  there  until  it  has  wearied  out  the  patience  of 
its  adverfary  *,  the  wolf  knows  by  experience  how  fruitlefs  it 
■would  be  to  wait,  he  therefore  leaves  the  porcupine  above, 
and  feeks  cut  for  a new  adventure. 

The  porcupine  does  not  efcape  fo  well  frdm  the  Indian 
hunter,  who  eagerly  purfues  it,  in  order  to  make  embroidery 
of  its  quills,  and  to  eat  its  flefti.  This,  as  we  are  commonly 
told,  is  very  tolerable  eating : however,  we  may  expert 
wretched  provifions  when  the  favages  are  to  be  our  caterers** 
for  they  eat  every  thing  that  has  life.  But  they  are  very  in- 
genious with  regard  to  their  embroidery  : if  I underftand  the 
accounts  rightly,  they  dye  the  quills  of  various  colours,  and 
then  fplittling  them  into  flips,  as  we  fee  in  the  making  of  a 
cane-chair,  they  embroider,  with  thefe,  their  belts,  bafkets, 
and  feveral  other  neceflary  pieces  of  furniture.- 

As  to  the  reft,  there  are  many  things  related  concerning 
this  animal  that  are  fabulous ; but  there  are  (till  many  cir- 
cumftances  more,  that  yet  remain  to  be  known.  It  were 
curious  to  inquire  whether  this  animal  moults  its  quill* 
when  wild,  for  it  is  never  feen  to  fhed  them  in  a domeftic 
ftate  •,  whether  it  fleeps  all  the  winter,  as  we  are  told  by 
fome  naturalifts,  which  we  are  fure  it  does  not  when  brought 
into  our  country  ; and,  laftly,  whether  its  quills  can  be  fent 
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off  with  a (hake  ; for  no  lefs  a naturalid  than  Reaumur  was 
of  that  opinion. 

All  that  we  can  learn  of  an  animal  expofed  as  a {hew,  or 
even  by  its  diffe£tion,  is  but  merely  its  conformation ; and 
that  makes  one  of  the  lead  intereding  parts  of  its  hiftory. 
We  are  naturally  led,  when  prefented  with  an  extraordinary 
creature,  to  expert  fomething  extraordinary  in  its  way  of 
living,  fomething  uncommon,  and  correfponding  with  its 
figure  ; but  of  this  animal  we  know  little  with  any  precifion, 
except  what  it  offers  in  a date  of  captivity.  In  fuch  a fitu- 
ation,  that  which  I faw,  appeared  to  very  little  advantage : 
it  was  extremely  dull  and  torpid,  though  very  wakeful ; and 
extremely  voracious,  though  very  capable  of  fudaining  hun- 
ger ; as  averfe  to  any  attachment,  as  to  being  tamed  ; it  was 
kept  in  an  iron  cage,  and  the  touching  one  of  the  bars  was 
fufficient  to  excite  its  refentment,  for  its  quills  were  indantly 
erected  ; and  the  poet  was  right  in  his  epithet  of fretful ; for 
it  appeared  to  me  the  mod  irafcible  creature  upon  earth. 

The  porcupines  of  America  differ  very  much  from  that  of 
the  ancient  continent,  which  we  have  been  defcribing  ; and, 
dri&ly  fpeaking,  may  be  confidered  as  animals  of  a different 
fpecies : however,  from  their  being  covered  with  quills,  we 
will  only  add  them  as  varieties  of  the  former,  fince  we  know- 
very  little  concerning  them,  except  their  difference  of  figure. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  5 the  one  called  the  couando ; and  the 
other,  fird  named  by  Mr.  Buffon,  the  urfon : the  one  a na- 
tive of  the  northern  parts  of  America $ the  other  of  the 
fouth ; and  both  differing  from  the  former,  in  having  long 
tails,  whereas  that  has  a very  fhort  one. 

The  couando  is  much  lefs  than  the  porcupine  ; its  quills 
are  four  times  fhorter,  its  fnout  more  unlike  that  of  a hare  ; 
its  tail  is  long  enough  to  catch  by  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
hold  by  them.  It  may  be  eafily  tamed,  and  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America  ; yet  is  not  wanting 
alfo  in  the  northern. 

The  urson,  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  after  our  countryman 
fludfon,  is  a native  of  Hudfon’s  Bay.  The  make  of  the 
body  of  this  animal  is  not  fo  round  as  that  of  the  two  for- 
mer, but  fomewhat  refembling  the  Ihape  of  a pig.  It  is  co- 
vered with  long,  briflly  hair,  with  a ihorter  hair  underneath  j 
and  under  this  the  quills  lie  concealed  very  thick  \ they 
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are  white,  with  a brown  point,  and  bearded,  and  the  longeft 
do  not  exceed  four  inches ; they  (lick  to  the  hand  when  the 
animal  is  ftroked  on  the  back  ; and  likewife,  when  the  hand 
is  taken  away,  they  (lick  fo  fall  as  to  follow  it.  They  make 
their  neft  under  the  roots  of  great  trees,  deep  very  much, 
and  chiefly  feed  upon  the  bark  of  the  juniper.  In  winter 
the  fnow  ferves  them  for  drink  j and  in  fummer  they  lap 
water,  like  a dog.  They  are  very  common  in  the  country 
iyingto  the  eafi  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  feveral  of  the  trading 
Americans  depend  on  them  for  food,  at  fome  feafons  of  the 
year. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  QUADRUPEDS  COVERED  WITH  SCALES  OR  SHELLS 
INSTEAD  OF  HAIR*. 

W H EN  we  talk  of  a quadruped,  the  name  feems  to  im- 
ply an  animal  covered  with  hair  \ when  we  mention  a bird, 
it  is  natural  to  conceive  a creature  covered  with  feathers ; 
when  we  hear  of  a fiflh,  its  fcales  are  generally  the  firR  pari 
that  Rrikes  our  imagination  Nature,  however,  owns  none 
of  our  diRindlions  ; various  in  all  her  operations,  lhe  mixes 
her  plans,  groupes  her  pictures,  and  excites  our  wonder,  as 
well  by  her  general  laws  as  by  her  deviations.  Quadrupeds, 
which  we  have  confidered  as  making  the  firR  general  clafs 
in  Animated  Nature,  and  next  to  man  the  mod  dignified 
tenants  of  the  earth,  are  yet,  in  many  refpedls,  related  to  the 
clafles  beneath  them,  and  do  not  in  every  refne#  preferve 
their  ufual  difiincdions.  Their  firR  character,  which  con- 
fiRs  in  having  four  feet,  is  common  to  the  lizard  kind  as 
well  as  to  them.  The  fecond  prerogative,  which  is  that  of 
bringing  forth  living  young,  is  found  in  the  cetaceous  tribe 
of  fifties*  and  alfo  in  infe&s  without  number.  Their  third 
and  laft  attribute,  which  feems  more  general  and  conRant 
than  the  former,  that  of  being  covered  with  hair,  is  yet 
found  in  various  other  animals,  and  is  deficient  in  quadru- 

* This  chapter  is  chiefly  extra&ed  from  Mr.  BufFon,  which  I mention  at 
once,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  repeated  quotation. 
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peds  themfelves.  Thus  we  miift  be  cautious  of.  judging  of 
the  nature  of  animals  from  one  (ingle  character,  which  is  al- 
ways found  incomplete  ; for  it  often  happens  that  three  or 
four  of  the  moft  general  characters  will  not  fuffice.  It  mud 
be  by  a general  enumeration  of  the  parts  that  we  can  deter- 
mine precifely  of  the  works  of  the  creation  *,  and  inftead  of 
definitions,  learn  to  defcribe.  Had  this  method  been  fol- 
lowed, much  of  the  difguft  and  the  intricacy  of  hidory  might 
have  been  avoided,  and  that  time,  which  is  now  employed 
in  combating  error,  laid  out  in  the  promoting  of  fcience. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  Nature  from  definitions  only,  we 
jfhould  never  be  induced  to  fuppofe  that  there  exifted  races 
of  viviparous  quadrupeds  deftitute  of  hair,  and  furnifhed 
with  feales  and  fhells  in  their  dead.  However,  Nature, 
every  way  various,  fupplies  us  with  many  in  fiances  of  thefe 
extraordinary  creatures ; the  old  world  has  its  quadrupeds 
covered  with  feales,  and  the  new  with  a (hell.  In  both,  they 
refemble  each  other,  as  well  in  the  (Irangenefs  of  their  appe- 
tites, as  in  their  awkward  conformation.  Like  animals  but 
partially  made  up,  and  partaking  of  different  natures,  they 
want  thofe  inftinCls  which  animals  formed  but  for  one  ele- 
ment alone  are  found  to  poffefs.  They  feem  to  be  a kind  of 
ftrangers  in  Nature  m,  creatures  taken  from  forne  other  ele- 
ment, and  capricioufly  thrown  to  find  a precarious  fubfiftence 
upon  land. 

THE  PANGOLIN. 

THE  pangolin,  which  has  been  ufually  called  the  fcaly  li- 
zard, Mr.  Buffon  very  judicioufly  redores  to  that  denomina- 
tion by  which  it  is  known  in  the  countries  where  it  is  found. 
The  calling  it  a lizard,  he  juflly  obferves,  might  be  apt  to 
produce  error,  and  occafion  its  being  confounded  with  an 
animal  which  it  refembles  only  in  its  general  form,  and  in 
its  being  covered  with  feales.  The  lizard  may  be  confidered 
as  a reptile,  produced  from  an  egg  ; the  pangolin  is  a qua- 
druped, and  brought  forth  alive,  and  perfectly  formed.— 
The  lizard  is  all  over  covered  with  the  marks  of  feales ; the 
pangolin  has  feales  neither  on  the  throat,  the  bread,  nor  the 
belly.  The  feales  of  the  lizard  feem  duck  upon  the  body 
even  clofer  than  thofe  of  fifiies  *,  the  feales  of  the  pangolin 
are  only  fixed  at  one  end,  and  capable  of  being  eredted,  like 
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thofe  of  the  porcupine  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  Kj 
zard  is  a defencelefs  creature ; the  pangolin  can  roll  itfelf 
into  a ball,  like  the  hedgehog,  and  prefents  the  points  of  its 
fcales  to  the  enemy,  which  efFe£iualiy  defend  it. 

The  pangolin,  which  is  a native  of  the  torrid  climates  of 
the  ancient  continent,  is,  of  all  other  animals,  the  belt  pro- 
tected from  external  injury  by  Nature.  It  is  about  three  or 
four  feet  long ; or,  taking  in  the  tail,  from  fix  to  eight. — 
Like  the  lizard,  it  has  a fmall  head,  a very  long  nofe,  a 
fhort  thick  neck,  a long  body,  legs  very  Ihort,  and  a tail  ex- 
tremely long,  thick  at  the  infertion,  and  terminating  in  a 
point.  It  has  no  teeth,  but  is  armed  with  five  toes  on  each 
foot,  with  long  white  claws.  But  what  it  is  chiefly  dif- 
tinguilhed  by,  is  its  fcaly  covering,  which,  in  fome  meafure, 
hides  all  the  proportions  of  its  body.  Thefe  fcales  defend 
the  animal  on  all  parts,  except  the  under  part  of  the  head 
and  neck,  under  the  fhoulders,  the  bread,  the  belly,  and  the 
inner  fide  of  the  legs ; all  which  parts  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth,  foft  fkin,  without  hair.  Between  the  (hells  of  this 
animal,  at  all  the  interftices,  are  feen  hairs  like  bridles, 
brown  at  the  extremity,  and  yellow  towards  the  root.  The 
fcales  of  this  extraordinary  creature  are  of  different  fizes  and 
different  forms,  and  duck  upon  the  body  fomewhat  like  the 
leaves  of  an  artichoke.  The  larged  are  found  near  the  tail, 
which  is  covered  with  them  like  the  red  of  the  body.  Thefe 
are  above  three  inches  broad,  and  about  two  inches  long, 
thick  in  the  middle  andfharp  at  the  edges,  and  terminated  in 
a roundifh  point.  They  are  extremely  hard,  and  their  fub-» 
dance  refembles  that  of  horn.  They  are  convex  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  a little  concave  on  the  inner  5 one  edge  dicks  in 
the  fkin,  while  the  other  laps  over  that  immediately  behind 
it.  Thofe  that  cover  the  tail,  conform  to  the  fhape  of  that 
part,  being  of  a dufky  brown  colour,  and  fo  hard,  when  the 
animal  has  acquired  its  full  growth,  as  to  turn  a mufket- 
ball. 

Thus  armed,  this  animal  fears  nothing  from  the  efforts  of 
all  other  creatures,  except  roan.  The  indant  it  perceives 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  like  the  hedge- 
hog, and  prefents  no  part  but  the  cutting  edges  of  its  fcales 
to  the  aflailant.  Its  long  tail,  which,  at  fird  view,  might  be 
thought  eafily  feparable.  ferves  dill  more  to  increafe  the  ani- 
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trial's  fecurity.  This  is  lapped  round  the  reft  of  the  body, 
and,  being  defended  with  (hells  even  more  cutting  than  any 
other  part,  the  creature  continues  in  perfe£l  fecurity.  Its 
fhells  are  fo  large,  fo  thick,  and  fo  pointed,  that  they  repel 
every  animal  of  prey;  they  make  a coat  of  armour  that 
wounds  while  it  refills,  and  at  once  prote£ls  and  threatens. 
The  rnoft  cruel,  the  mod  famifhed  quadruped  of  the  foreft, 
the  tiger,  the  panther,  and  the  hyxna,  make  vain  attempts 
to  force  it.  They  tread  upon,  they  roll  it  about,  but  all  to 
no  purpofe  $ the  pangolin  remains  fafe  within,  while  its  in- 
vader almoft  always  feels  the  reward  of  its  raflmefs.  The 
fox  often  deftroys  the  hedgehog  by  prefling  it  with  his 
weight,  and  thus  obliges  it  to  put  forth  its  nofe,  .which  he 
inftantly  feizes,  and  foon  after  the  whole  body  *,  but  the 
fcales  of  the  pangolin  effe£lually  fupport  it  under  any  fuch 
weight,  while  nothing  that  the  ftrongeft  animals  are  capable 
of  doing  can  compel  it  to  furrender.  Man  alone  fee  ms  fur- 
niftied  with  arms  to  conquer  its  obftinacy.  The  Negroes  of 
Africa,  when  they  find  it,  beat  it  to  death  with  clubs,  and 
confider  its  flefii  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

But,  although  this  animal  be  fo  formidable  in  its  appear- 
ance, there  cannot  be  a more  harmlefs,  inoffenfive  creature 
when  unmolefted.  It  is  even  unqualified  by  Nature  to  in- 
jure larger  animals,  if  it  had  the  difpofition,  for  it  has  no 
teeth.  It  (hould  feem  that  the  bony  matter,  which  goes  in 
other  animals  to  fupply  the  teeth,  is  exhaufted  in  this  in 
fupplying  the  fcales  that  go  to  the  covering  of  its  body. 
However  this  be,  its  life  feems  correfpondent  to  its  peculiar 
conformation.  Incapable  of  being  carnivorous,  fince  it  has 
no  teeth,  nor  of  fu'bfifting  on  vegetables,  which  require 
much  chewing,  it  lives  entirely  upon  infe£ls,  for  which  Na- 
ture has  fitted  it  in  a very  extraordinary  manner.  As  it  has 
a long  nofe,  fo  it  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  a long 
tongue  ; but,  to  increafe  its  length  dill  more,  it  is  doubled 
in  the  mouth,  fo  that  when  extended  it  is  fhot  out  to  above  a 
quarter  of  a yard  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nofe.  This  tongue 
is  round,  extremely  rsd,  and  covered  with  an  uncluous  and 
(limy  liquor,  which  gives  it  a finning  hue.  When  the  pan- 
golin, therefore,  approaches  an  ant-hill,  for  thefe  are  the  in- 
feils  on  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  it  lies  down  near  it,  conceal- 
ing as  much  as  pcffible  the  place  of  its  retreat,  and  ftretch- 
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ing  out  its  long  tongue  among  the  ants,  keeps  it  for  feme 
time  quite  immoveable.  Thefe  little  animals,  allured  by  its 
appearance,  and  the  undluous  fubftance  with  which  it  is 
fmeared,  inftantly  gather  upon  it  in  great  numbers  *,  and 
when  the  pangolin  fuppofes  a fufliciency,  it  quickly  with- 
draws the  tongue  and  fwallows  them  at  once.  This  pecu- 
liar manner  of  hunting  for  its  prey  is  repeated,  either  till  it 
be  fatisfied,  or  till  the  ants,  grown  more  cautious,  will  be 
allured  to  their  deftrudtion  no  longer.  It  is  againft  thefe 
noxious  infedts,  therefore,  that  its  only  force  or  cunning  is 
exerted  ; and  were  the  Negroes  but  fufficiently  fenfible  of 
its  utility  in  deftroying  one  of  the  greateft  pelts  to  their 
country,  they  would  not  be  fo  eager  to  kill  it.  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  favage  men  to  purfue  the  immediate  good,  with- 
out being  folicitous  about  the  more  diltant  benefit  they  re- 
move. They,  therefore,  hunt  this  animal  with  the  utmoft 
avidity,  for  its  flefh  ; and  as  it  is  flow  and  unable  to  efcape 
in  an  open  place,  they  feldom  fail  of  deftroying  it.  How- 
ever, it  chiefly  keeps  in  the  molt  obfeure  parts  of  the  foreft, 
and  digs  itfelf  a retreat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings 
forth  its  young,  fo  that  it  is  but  rarely  met  with,  and  conti- 
nues a folitary  fpeejes,  and  an  extraordidary  inftance  of  the 
varying  of  Nature. 

Of  this  animal,  there  is  a variety  which  is  called  the 
fhatagin,  much  lefs  than  the  former,  being  not  above  a 
foot  long  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  with  ftells  differently 
formed,  with  its  belly,  breaft,  and  throat  covered  with  hair, 
inftead  of  a fmooth  Ikin,  as  in  the  former ; but  that  by 
which  it  is  peculiarly  diftinguilhed  is  the  extent  of  its  tail, 
which  is  above  twice  the  length  of  its  body.  Both  are  found 
in  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  Eaft>  as  well  as  in  Africa  j and, 
as  their  numbers  are  but  few,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  their  fe- 
cundity is  not  great. 

THE  ARMADILLO,  OR  TATOU. 

Having  mentioned  quadrupeds  of  the  ancient  continent 
covered  with  Rales,  we  come  next  to  quadrupeds  of  the 
new  continent,  covered  with  ftieljs.  ft  would  feem  that  Na- 
ture had  referved  all  the  winders  .of  her  powder  for  tfiefe  re- 
mote and  thinly  inhabited  countries,  where  the  men  are  fa- 
yage,  and  the  quadrupeds  various.  It  would  feem  that  flic 
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becomes  more  extraordinary  in  proportion  as  fhe  retires  from 
human  infpe&ion.  But  the  real  faCl  is,  that  wherever  man- 
kind are  polifhed,  or  thickly  planted,  they  foon  rid  the  earth 
of  thefe  odd  and  half-formed  productions,  that  in  fome  mea- 
fure  encumber  the  foil.  They  foon  difappear  in  a cultivated 
country,  and  continue  to  exift  only  in  thofe  remote  deferts 
where  they  have  no  enemies  but  fuch  as  they  are  enabled  to 
oppofe. 

The  Armadillo  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  South  America ; 
a peaceful  harmlefs  creature,  incapable  of  offending  any  other 
quadruped,  and  furnifhed  with  a peculiar  covering  for  its 
own  defence.  The  pangolin,  defcribed  above,  feems  an  in- 
active helplefs  being,  indebted  for  fafety  more  to  its  patience 
than  its  power  ; but  the  armadillo  is  (till  more  expofed  and 
helplefs.  The  pangolin  is  furnifhed  with  an  armour  that 
wounds  while  it  refills,  and  that  is  never  attacked  with  im- 
punity ; but  the  armadillo  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  every  in- 
fult,  without  any  power  of  repelling  its  enemy  j it  is  attacked 
without  danger,  and  is  confequently  liable  to  more  various 
perfecutions. 

This  animal  being  covered,  like  a tortoife,  with  a {hell,  or 
rather  a number  of  (hells,  its  other  proportions  are  not  eafily 
difcerned.  It  appears,  at  firfl  view,  a round  misfhapen 
mafs,  with  a long  head,  and  a very  large  tail  flicking  out  at 
either  end,  as  if  not  of  a piece  with  the  refl  of  the  body.  It 
is  of  different  fizes,  from  a foot  to  three  feet  long,  and  co- 
vered with  a fhell  divided  into  feveral  pieces,  that  lap  over 
each  other  like  the  plates  in  a coat  of  armour,  or  in  the  tail 
of  a lobfler.  The  difference  in  the  fize  of  this  animal,  and 
alfo  the  different  difpofition  and  number  of  its  plates,  have 
been  confidered  as  conflituting  fo  many  fpecies,  each  marked 
with  its  own  particular  name.  In  all,  however,  the  animal 
is  partially  covered  with  this  natural  coat  of  mail ; the  con- 
formation of  which  affords  one  of  the  mofl  flriking  curiofi- 
ties  in  natural  hiflory.  This  fhell,  which  in  every  refped 
refembles  a bony  fubftance,  covers  the  head,  the  neck,  the 
back,  the  fides,  the  rump,  and  the  tail  to  the  very  point. 
The  only  parts  to  which  it  does  not  extend  are,  the  throat, 
the  brealt,  and  the  belly,  which  are  covered  with  a white 
loft  fkin,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  a fowl  dripped  of  its 
feathers.  If  thefe  naked  parts  be  obferved  with  attention. 
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they  will  be  found  covered  with  the  rudiments  of  fhells,  of 
the  fame  fubftance  with  thofe  which  cover  the  back.  The 
fkirs,  even  in  the  parts  that  are  fofteft,  feems  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  offify;  but  a complete  oflification  takes  place  only 
on  thofe  parts  which  have  the  leaft  friCfion,  and  are  the  mol 
expofed  to  the  weather.  The  {hell,  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  differs  from  that  of  the  tortoife,  in  being 
compofed  of  more  pieces  than  one,  which  lie  in  bands  over 
the  body,  and,  as  in  the  tail  of  the  lobfter,  fide  over  each 
other,  and  are  conne&ed  by  a yellow  membrane  in  the  fame 
manner.  By  this  means  the  animal  has  a motion  in  its  back, 
and  the  armour  gives  way  to  its  neceffary  infleCK'ons  Thefe 
bands  are  of  various  numbers  and  fizes,  and  from  them  thefe 
animals  have  been  diftinguifhed  into  various  kinds.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  there  are  two  large  pieces  that  cover,  one 
the  fhculders  and  the  other  the  rump.  In  the  back,  between 
thefe,  the  bands  are  placed  in  different  numbers,  that  lap 
over  eaeh  other,  and  give  play  to  the  whole.  Befides  their 
opening  crofs-ways,  they  alfo  open  down  along  the  back,  fo 
that  the  animal  can  move  in  every  dire&ion.  In  home  there 
are  but  three  of  thefe  bands  between  the  large  pieces ; in 
others  there  are  fix  *,  in  a third  kind  there  are  eight ; in  a 
fourth  kind,  nine;  in  a fifth  kind,  twelve.;  and,  laftly,  in 
the  fixth  kind  there  is  but  one  large  piece,  which  covers  the 
fhoulders,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  is  covered  with  bands  all 
down  to  the  tail.  Thefe  {hells  are  differently  coloured  in 
different  kinds,  but  mod  ufually  they  are  of  a dirty  grey. 
This  colour,  in  all,  arifes  from  another  peculiar  ctrcumftance 
in  their  conformation,  for  the  {hell  itfelf  is  covered  with  a 
foftifli  {kin,  which  is  fmooth  and  tranfparent. 

But,  although  thefe  {hells  might  eafily  defend  this  animal 
from  a feeble  enemy,  yet  they  could  make  but  a flight  re- 
fiftance  againft  a more  powerful  antagonift ; Nature,  there- 
fore, has  given  the  armadillo  the  fame  method  of  protecting 
itfelf  with  the  hedge-hog  or  the  pangolin.  The  inftant  it 
perceives  itfelf  attacked,  it  withdraws  the  head  under  its 
{hells,  and  lets  nothing  be  feen  but  the  tip  of  the  nofe  ; if 
the  danger  increafes,  the  animal's  precautions  increafe  in 
proportion  ; it  then  tucks  up  its  feet  under  its  belly,  unites 
its  two  extremities  together,  while  the  tail  feems  as  a band 
to  ftrengthen  the  connection;  and  it  thus  become  like  a 
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ttf  l!,,  a little  flattifh  on  each  fide.  In  this  pofitiori  it  con- 
tinues obftinately  fixed,  while  the  danger  is  near,  and  often 
long  after  it  is  over.  In  this  fituation  it  is  to  fie  d about  at 
the  pleafure  of  every  other  quadruped,  and  very  little  re- 
fcmbling  a creature  endowed  with  life  and  motion.  When-* 
ever  the  Indians  take  it,  which  is  in  this  form,  by  laying  it 
clofe  to  the  fire,  they  foon  oblige  the  poor  animal  to  unfold 
itfell,  and  to  face  a milder  death  to  efcape  a more  fevere. 

This  animal  is  a native  only  of  America,  for  they  were 
utterly  unknown  before  the  difcovery  of  that  continent.  It 
is  an  inoffenfive  harmlefs  creature,  unlefs  it  finds  the  way 
into  a garden,  where  it  does  a great  deal  of  mifchief,  by 
eating  the  melons,  the  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Al- 
though a native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America,  yet  it 
bears  the  cold  of  our  climate  without  any  inconvenience. 
We  have  often  feen  them  fhe wn  among  other  wild  beafts, 
which  is  a proof  they  are  not  difficult  to  be  brought  over, 
f heir  motion  feems  to  be  a fwift  walk,  but  they  can  neither 
run,  leap,  nor  climb  trees;  fo  that,  if  found  in  an  open 
place,  they  have  no  method  of  efcaping  from  their  purfuers. 
Their  only  refource  in  fuch  an  extremity  is  to  make  towards 
their  hole  as  fa  ft  as  they  can  5 or,  if  this  be  ineradicable, 
to  make  a new  hole  before  the  enemy  arrives.  For  this  they 
require  but  a very  few  moments  advantage  ; the  mole  itfelf 
does  not  burrow  fwifter  than  they  can.  For  this  purpofe, 
they  are  furnifhed  with  claws  extremely  large,  (Iron g,  and 
crooked,  and  ufually  four  upon  each  foot  They  aredbme- 
times  caught  by  the  tail  as  thev  are  making  their  way  into 
the  earth  ; but  fuch  is  their  refiftance,  and  fo  difficult  is 
it  to  draw  them  backward,  that  they  leave  their  tail  in  the 
hand  of  their  purfuer,  and  are  very  well  contented  to  fave 
their  lives  with  its  lofs.  The  purfuers,  fenfible  of  this,  ne- 
ver drag  the  tail  with  all  their  force,  but  hold  it  while  ano- 
ther digs  the  ground  about  them,  and  thus  thefe  animals  are 
taken  alive.  The  inflant  the  armadillo  perceives  itfelf  in 
the  power  of  its  enemies,  it  has  but  one  laffi  refource,  to  roll 
itfelf  up,  and  thus  patiently  wait  whatever  tortures  they 
think  proper  to  inflid.  The  fiefh  of  the  toller  kinds  is  faid 
to  be  delicate  eating ; fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  they  receive 
no  mercy.  For  this  reafon,  they  are  purfued  with  unceafing 
Snduftry  ; and,  although  they  burrow  verv  deep  in  the  earth 
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there  have  been  many  expedients  ufed  to  force  them  otrfv 
The  hunters  fometimes  contrive  to  fill  the  hole  with  fmoke, 
which  is  often  fuccefsfu4  they  at  other  times  force  it  by 
pouring  in  waiter.  They  alfo  bring  up  a lmall  kind  of  dogs 
to  the^, chafe  that  quickly  overtake  them,  if  at  any  diftance 
from  their  burrow,  and  pblige  them  to  roil  themfelves  up  in 
a ball,  in  which  figure  the  hunters  carry  them  home.  Ifr 
however,  the  armadillo  be  near  a precipice,,  it  often  efcapes 
by  rolling  itfelf  up,  and  then  tumbling  down  from  rock  to- 
rock,  without  the  leaft  danger  or  inconvenience.  They  are 
fometimes  taken  in  fnares  laid  for  them  by  the  fides  of  rivers, 
and  1 v moift  places,  which  they  particularly  frequent  \ and 
this  rri  hod,  in  general,  fucceeds  better  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer, as  their  burrow's  are  very  deep,  and  they  feldom  ftir 
cut  except  in  the  night.  At  no  time  are  they  found  at  any 
great  diftance  from  their  retreats,  fo  that  it  requires  fome 
patience  and  fkill  to  intercept  their  retreat. 

There  are  fcarce  any  of  thefe  that  do  not  root  the  ground, 
like  a hog,  in  fearch  of  fuch  roots  as  make  a principal  part 
of  their  food.  They  live  alfo  upon  melons  and  other  fuccu- 
lent  vegetables,  and  all  will  eat  flefii  when  they  can  get  it. 
They  frequent  water  and  watery  places,  where  they  feed 
upon  worms,  fmall  fifli,  and  water  in  feels.  It  is  pretended 
that  there  is  a kind  of  friend fnip  between  :hem  and  the  rat- 
tle-fnake,  that  they  live  peaceably  and  commodioufly  toge- 
ther, and  are  frequently  found  in  the  fame  hole.  This* 
however,  may  be  a friendship  of  neceflity  to  the  armadillo  j 
the  rattle-fnake  takes  pofleffion  of  its  retreats,  which  neither 
are  willing  to  quit,  while  each  is  incapable  of  injuring  the' 
other* 

As  to  the  reft,  thefe  animals,  thoughr  they  all  referable 
each  other  in  the  general  character  of  being  clothed  with  a 
fhell,  yet  differ  a good  deal  in  their  fize,  and  in  the  parts  in- 
to which  their  fheli  is  divided.  The  firft  of  this  kind,,  which 
has  but  three  bands  between  the  two  large  pieces  that  cover 
the  back,  is  called  the  Tatu  apara.  I will  not  enter  into  an 
exa&  defeription  of  its  figure,  which,  how  well  written 
foever,  no  imagination  could  exadtly  conceive  ; and  the  rea- 
der would  be  more  fatigued  to  underhand  than  I to  write  it. 
The  tail  is  ihorter  in  this  than  any  other  kind,  being  not 
more  than  two  inches  long,  while  the-  fheli,  taking  all  the 
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pieces  together,  is  a foot  long  and  eight  inches  broad.  The 
iecond  is  the  tatou  of  Ray,  or  the  encocbert  of  Buffon  5 
this  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  Dy  fix  bands  acrofs  the 
back;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a pig  of  a month  old*  with  a 
fmall  long  head  and  a very  long  tail.  The  third  is  the  ta* 
tuette,  fornifhed  with  eight  bands,  and  not  by  a great 
deal  fo  big  as  the  former.  Its  tail  is  longer  alfo,  and  its 
legs  {hotter  in  proportion.  Its  body,  from  the  nofe  to  the 
infertion  of:  the  tail,  is  about  ten  inches  long)  and  the  tail 
ieven.  The  fourth  is  the  pig-headed  armadillo,  with 
nine  bands.  This  is  much  larger  than  the  former,  being 
“bout  two  feet  long  from  the  nole  to  the  tail.  The  fifth  is 
the  kabassou,  or  cataphractus,  with  twelve  bands,  and 
ftill  bigger  than  the  former,  or  any  other  of  its  kind.  This 
is  often  found  above  three  feet  long,  but  is  never  eaten  as 
the  reft  are.  The  fixth  is  the  weasel-headed  armadillo,. 
with  eighteen  bands,  with  a large  piece  before,  and  nothing 
but  bands  backward.  This  is  above  a foot  long,  and  the  tail 
five  inches.  Of  all  thefe,  the  kabaftou  and  the  encoubert 
are  the  largeft  ; the  reft  are  of  a much  fmaller  kind.  In  the 
larger  kinds,  the  {hell  is  much  more  folid  than  in  the  others, 
and  the  flelh  is  much  harder  and  unfit  for  the  table.  Thefe 
are  generally  feen  to  refide  in  dry  upland  grounds,  while  the 
fmall  fpecies  are  always  found  in  moift  places,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  brooks  and  rivers.  They  all  roll  themfelves 
into  a ball ; but  thofe  whofe  bands  are  feweft  in  number  are 
leaft  capable  of  covering  themfelves  up  completely.  The 
tatu  apara,  for  in  fiance,  when  rolled  up,  prefents  two  great 
interftices  between  its  bands,  by  which  it  is  very  eafily  vul* 
xierable,  even  by  the  feebleft  of  quadrupeds. 


aving  in  the  laft  chapter  defcribed  a race  of  animals 
that  unite  the  boundaries  between  quadrupeds  and  infefts  I 
come  in  this  to  a very  different  clafs,  that  ferve  to  fill  up 
the  chafm  between  quadrupeds  and  birds.  Some  naturaliftc 
indeed,  have  found  animals  of  the  bat  kind  io  much  par* 
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taking  of  the  nature  of  both,  that  they  have  been  at  a Icfs  fc? 
which  rank  to  place  them,  and  have  doubted,  in  giving  the 
hiflory  of  the  bat,  whether  it  was  a benft  or  a bird  they  were 
describing.  Thefe  doubts,  however,  no  longer  exkl ; they 
are  now  univerfally  made  to  take  their  place  among  quadru- 
peds, to  which  their  bringing  forth  their  young  alive,  their 
hair,  their  teeth,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  their  habitudes  and 
conformation,  evidently  entitle  them.  Pliny,  Gefner,  and 
Aldrovandus,  who  placed  them  among  birds,  did  not  con- 
sider that  they  wanted  every  character  of  that  order  of  ani- 
mals, except  the  power  of  flying.  Indeed,  when  this  animal 
is  Seen  with  an  awkward  and  ftruggling  motion,  Supporting 
itfelf  rn  the  air  at  the  dulk  of  the  evening,  it  prefents  in  fome 
meafure  the  appearance  of  a bird  \ but  natural-ids,  whofe  bu- 
finelh  it  is  to  examine  it  more  clofely,  to  watch  its  habitudes, 
and  infpeft  into  its  formation,  are  inexcufable  for  concurring 
in  the  imitake. 

• The  bat  in  fcaree  any  particular  refembles  the  bird,  except 
in  its  power  of  fuftaihing  itfelf  in  the  air.  It  brings  forth 
its  young  alive  ; it  fuckles  them  ; its  mouth  is  furnifhed 
with  teeth  its  lungs  are  formed  like  thofe  of  quadrupeds  * 
its  inteftines,  and  its  (keleton,  have  a complete  refemblance, 
and  even  are,  in  Some  meafure.  Seen  to  refemble  thofe  of 
mankind  *. 

The  bat  mofl  common  in  England,  is  about  the  Sze  of  a 
moufe  ; or  nearly  two  inches  and  a half  long.  The  mem- 
branes that  are  ufuaily  called  wings*  are  properly  fpeaking, 
an  extenfion  of  the  fkin  all  round  the  body*  except-  the  head, 
which,  when  the  animal  flies*  is  kept  ftretched  on?  every 
fide,  by  the  four  interior  toes  of  the  fore  feetr  which-  are 
enormoufly  long,  and  Serve  like  malls  that  keep  the  canvas 
of  a fail  Spread*  and  regulate  its  motions f.  The  firft  toe  is 
quite  loofe,  and  Serves  as  a heel  when  the  bat  walks,  or  as 
a hook,  when  it  would  adhere  to  any  thing.  The  hind  feet 
are  difengaged  from  the  lurrounding  fkin,  and  divided  into 
fve  toes,  Somewhat  refembling  thofe  of  a moufe.  The 
fkin  by  which  it  flies  is  of  a dufky.  colour.  The  body  is 
covered  with  a fiort  fur,  of  a moufe  colour,  tinged  with 
red.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall ; the  ears  like  thofe  of  a 
moufe.' 

* Penis  propendens,  f Britifli  Zoology*- 
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'This  fpecies  of  the  bat  is  very  common  in  England.  It 
arnakes  its  firft  appearance  early  in  fummer,  and  begins  its 
Slight  i 1 the  dufk  of  the  evening.  It  principally  freq  uents 
^the  Tides  of  woods,  glades,  .and  fhady  walks;  and  is^ fre- 
quently obferved  to  fkim  along  the  fur  face  of  pieces  of 
water.  It  purfues  gnats,  moths,  and  nocturnal  infeas  of 
«very  kind.  It  feeds  upon  theft-;  but  will  not  refufe  meat, 
wherever  it  can  find  it.  Its  flight  is  a laborious,  irregular 
movement ; and  if  it  happens  to  be*  interrupted  in  its  conrfe, 
it  cannot  readily  prepare  for  a fecond  elevation : fo  that  if 
Vkkes  ^tiy  objea.,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  it  is 

^ifually  taken.  It  appears  only  in  the  mod  pleafant  even- 
ings, when  its  prey  is  generally  abroad,  and  flies  in  purfuit 
with  its  month  open.  At  other  times  it  continues  in  its  re- 
treat ; the  chink  of  a ruined  building,  or  the  hollow  of  a 
tree.  Thus  this  little  animal,  even  in  fummer,  fleeps  the 
greate-fl  part  of  its  time,  never  venturing  out  by  day-light, 
nor  in  rainy  weather  ; never  hunting  in  queft  of  prey,  but 
for  a fmall  part  of  the  night,  and  then  returning  to  it;;  hole. 
But  its  fhort  life  is  ftill  more  abridged  by  continuing  in  a 
torpid  ft  ate  during  the  winter.  At  the  approach  of  the  cold 
feafon,  the  bat  prepares  for  .its  ftate  of  lifelefs  inactivity, 
and  feems  rather  to  choofe  a place  where  it  may  continue 
fafe  from  interruption,  than  were  it  may  be  warmly  or 
conveniently  lodged.  For  this  reafon  it  is  ufually  Veen 
hanging  by  its  hooked -claws  to  the  roofs  of  caves,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  eternal  damps  that  furround  it.  The  bat  feems 
the  only  animal  that  will  venture  to  remain  in  thefe  frightful 
fubterranean  abodes,  where  it  continues  in  a torpid  ftate, 
unaffe&ed  by  every  change  of  -the  weather.  Such  of  this 
kind  as  are  not  provident  enough  to  procure  themfelves  a 
deep  retreat,  where  the  cold  and  heat  feldom  vary,  are 
fometimes  expofed  to  great  inconveniences,  for  the  weather 
often  becomes  fo  mild  in  the  midft  of  winter  as  to  warm 
them  prematurely  into  life,  and  to  allure  them  from  their 
holes  in  quell  of  food,  when  Nature  has  not  provided  a 
fupply.  Thefe,  therefore,  have  feldom  ftrength  to  return  ; 
but,  having  exhaufted  themfelves  in  a vain  purfuit,  after 
anfeas  ' which  are  not  be  found,  are  deftroyed  by  the  owl, 
.or  any  other  animal  that  follows  fuch  petty  prey- 

The  bat  couples  and  brings ‘forth  in  fummer,  generally 
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from  two  to  five  at  a time  : of  this  lam  certain,  that  I have 
found  five  young  ones  in  a hole  together ; but  whether  they 
were  the  iffue  of  one  parent,  I cannot  tell.  The  female 
has  but  two  nipples,  and  thofe  forward  on  the  breaft,  as  in 
the  human  kind.  This  was  a fufficient  motive  for  Linnaeus 
to  give  it  the  title  of  a primcis , to  rank  it  in  the  fame  order 
with  mankind  *,  and  to  pufh  this  contemptible  animal  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  creation.  Such' arbitrary  affectations  pro- 
duce rather  ridicule  than  inflrudtion,  and  render  even 
method  contemptible  : however,  we  are  to  forgive  too  ftrong 
an  attachment  to  fyflem  in  this  able  naturalift,  fince  his  ap- 
plication to  the  particular  hiftory  of  the  animal  counter- 
balances the  defedl*. 

From  Linnaeus  we  learn,  that  the  female  makes  no  neft 
for  her  young,  as  moft  birds  and  quadrupeds  are  known  to 
do.  She  is  barely  content  v ith  the  firfl  hole  (he  meets, 
where  (licking  herfelf  by  her  hooks  againft  the  Tides  of  her 
apartment,  {he  permits  her  young  to  hang  at  the  nipple,  and 
in  this  manner  to  continue  for  the  firfl  or  fecond  day. 
When,  after  fome  time,  the  dam  begins  to  grow  hungry, 
and  finds  a necefhty  of  flirring  abroad,  fhe  takes  her  little 
ones  and  fticks  them  to  the  wall,  in  the  manner  fhe  before 
hung  herfelf  \ there  they  immoveably  cling,  and  patiently 
Wait  till  her  return. 

Thus  far  this  animal  feems  clofely  allied  to  the  quadruped 
race.  Its  fimiiitude  to  that  of  birds  is  lefs  ftriking.  As  Na- 
ture has.  furnifhed  birds  with  extremely  ftrong  pedtoral 
mufcles,  to  move  the  wings,  and  diredl  their  flight,  fo  has  it 
alfo  furnifhed  this  animal.  As  birds  alfo  have  their  legs  weak, 
and  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  motion,  the  bat  has  its  legs 
fafhioned  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  never  feen  to  walk, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  ta  pufh  itfelf  forward  with  its 
hind  legs,  but  in  cafes  of  extreme  necefhty.  The  toes  of 
the  fore  legs,  or,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreftion,  its  extremely 
long  fingers,  extend  the  web  like  a membrane  that  lies  between 
them  ; and  this,  which  is  extremely  thin,  ferves  to  lift  the 
little  body  into  the  air  : in  this  manner,  by  an  unceafing 
percufhon,  much  fwifter  than  that  of  birds,  the  animal  con- 
tinues, and  directs  its  flight ; however,  the  great  labour  re- 
quired in  flying,  foon  fatigues  it ; for,  unlike  birds,  which 
* Fauna  Suecia,  p.  8. 
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continue  for  days  together  upon  the  wing,  the  hat  is  tired 
in  lefs  than  an  hour,  and  then  returns  to  its  hole,  fatislied 
with  its  fupply,  to  enjoy  the  darknefs  of  its  retreat. 

If  we  confider  the  bat  as  it  is  feen  in  our  own  country, 
we  {hall  find  it  a harmlefs,  inoflenfive  creature.  It  is  true 
that  it  now  and  then  fteais  into  a larder,  and,  like  a moufe, 
commits  its  petty  thefts  upon  the  fatteft  parts  of  the  bacon. 
But  this  happens  feldom  *,  the  general  tenor  of  its  induftry 
is  employed  in  purfuing  infers  that  are  much  more  noxious 
to  us  than  itfelf  can  poffibiy  be ; while  its  evening  flight, 
and  its  unfteadv  wabbling  motion,  amufe  the  imagination, 
and  add  one  figure  more  to  the  pleafing  group  of  Animated 
Nature. 

The  varieties  of  this  animal,  efpecially  in  our  country, 
are  but  few ; and  the  differences  fcarce  worth  enumeration. 
Naturalifts  mention  the  Long-eared  Bat,  much  lefs  than 
that  generally  feen,  and  with  much  longer  ears  ; the  Horfe- 
fhoe  Bat,  with  an  odd  protuberance  round  its  upper  lip, 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a horfe-fboe  ; the  Rhinoceros  Bat, 
with  a horn  growing  from  the  nofe,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
that  animal  from  whence  it  has  the  name.  Thefe,  with 
feveral  others,  whofe  varieties  are  too  numerous,  and  dif- 
ferences too  minute  for  a detail,  are  all  inoffenfive,  minute, 
and  contemptible  ; incapable,  from  their  fize,  of  injuring 
mankind,  and  not  fufSciently  numerous  much  to  incom- 
mode him.  But  there  is  a larger  race  of  bats,  found  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  that  are  truly  formidable;  each  of 
thefe  is  fingly  a dangerous  enemy  ; but  when  they  unite  in. 
{locks,  they  then  become  dreadful.  Were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  African  coafts*,  fays  Des  Marchais,  to  eat  animals 
of  the  bat  kind,  as  they  do  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  would 
never  want  a fupply  of  provifions.  They  are  there  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  when  they  fly,  they  obfeure  the  fetting  fun. 
In  the  morning,  at  peep  of  day,  they  are  feen  flicking  upon 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  clinging  to  each  other,  like  bees  when 
they  fwarm,  or  like  large  clufters  of  cocoa.  The  Europeans 
often  amufe  themfelves  with  fnooting  among  this  huge 
mafs  of  living  creatures,  and  obferving  their  embarraftinent 
when  wounded.  They  fomeiimes  enter  the  houfes  and  the 
Negroes  are  expert  at  killing  them  ; but  although  thefe 

# Des  Marchais*  vol.  ii,  p.  ac8. 
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people  feem  for  ever  hungry,  yet  they  regard  the  bat  witli 
horror,  and  will  not  eat  it,  though  ready  to  (larve. 

Of  foreign  bats,  the  iargeft  we  have  any  certain  accounts 
pf,  is  the  Roufette,  or  the  Great  Bat  of  Madagafcar.  This 
formidable  creature  is  near  four  feet  broad,  when  the  wings 
are  extended ; and  a foot  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to 
the  infertion  of  the  tail  It  refembles  our  bat  in  the  form 
of  its  wings,  in  its  manner  of  dying,  and  in  its  internal  con- 
formation. It  differs  from  it  in  its  enormous  fize  ; in  its 
colour,  which  is  red*  like  that  of  a fox ; in  its  head  and 
nofe  alfo,  which  refemble  thofe  of  that  animal,  and  which 
have  induced  fome  to  call  it  the  dying  fox  ; it  differs  alfo  in 
the  number  of  its  teeth ; and  in  having  a claw  on  the  fore 
foot,  which  is  wanting  in  ours.  This  formidable  creature 
is  found  only  in  the  ancient  continent;  particularly  in 
Madagafcar,  along  the  coalls  of  Africa  and  Malabar,  where 
it  is  ufually  feen  about  the  fige  of  a large  hen.  When  they 
repofe,  they  hick  themfelves  to  the  tops  of  the  tailed;  trees, 
and  hang  with  their  heads  downward.  But  when  they  are  in 
motion,  nothing  can  be  more  formidable  : they  are  feen  in 
clouds,  darkening  the  air,  as  well  by  day  as  by  night,  de- 
Uroying  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  country,  and  fometimes  fettling 
upon  animals,  and  man  himfelf : they  devour  indiferiminately, 
fruits,  deili,  and  infects,  and  drink  the  juice  of  the  palm- 
tree  : they  are  heard  at  night  in  the  forefts  at  more  than  two 
miles  diftance,  with  art  horrible  din  ; but  at  the  approach 
of  day,  they  ufually  begin  to  retire:  nothing  is  fafe  from 
their  depredations ; they  deftroy  fowls  and  domeftic  animals, 
tmlefs  preferved  with  the  utmoft  care,  and  often  fallen  upon 
the  inhabitants  themfelves,  attack  them  in  the  face,  and 
inflidf  very  terrible  wounds.  In  fhort,  as  fome  have  already 
obferved,  the  ancients  feem  to  have  taken  their  ideas  of  har- 
pies from  thefe  fierce  and  voracious  creatures,  as  they  both 
concur  in  many  parts  of  the  defeription,  being  equally  de- 
formed, greedy,  uncleanly,  and  cruel. 

An  animal  not  fo  formidable,  but  flill  more  mifehievous 
than  thefe,  is  the.  American  Vampyre.  This  is  flill  lei's 
than  the  former ; but  more  deformed,  and  flill  more  nu- 
merous. It  is  furnifhed  with  a horn  like  the  rhinoceros  bat; 
and  its  ears  are  extremely  long.  The  other  kinds  generally 
rVlbrt  to  the  forefl,  and  the  rrioll  deferted  places ; but  thefe,  * 
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fsorht  Into  towns  and  cities,  and,  after  fun-fet,  when  they 
begin  to  fly,  cover  the  ftreets  like  a canopy*.  They  are  the 
common  pelt  both  of  men  and  animals;  they  effectually  de- 
ftroy  the  one,  and  often  diftrefs  the  other.  “ They  are,” 
fays  Uiloa,  “ the  mod  expert  blood-letters  in  the  world. 
The  inhabitants  of  thole  warm  latitudes  being  obliged,  by 
the  exceiTive  heats,  to  leave  open  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  chambers  where  they  fleep,  the  vampyres  enter,  and  if 
they  find  any  part  of  the  body  expofed,  they  never  fail  to 
fallen  upon  it.  There  they  continue  to  fuck  the  blood; 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  perfon  dies  under  the  opera- 
tion. They  infinuate  their  tooth  into  a vein,  with  all  the 
grt  of  the  moll  experienced  furgeon,  continuing  to  exhauft 
the  body  until  they  are  fatiated.  I have  been  allured,”  con-, 
tinues  he,  “ by  perfons  of  the  llrictell  veracity,  that  fuch  an 
accident  has  happened  to  them;  and  that,  had  they  not  pro- 
videntially awaked,  their  fleep  would  have  been  their  pallage 
into  eternity ; and  having  loll  fo  large  a quantity  of  blood 
as  hardly  to  find  llrength  to  bind  up  the  orifice.  The  reafon 
why  the  pun&ure  is  not  felt  is,  belides  the  great  precaution 
with  which  it  is  made,  the  gentle  refreshing  agitation  of  the 
bat’s  wings,  which  contribute  to  encreafe  fleep,  and  foften 
the  pain.” 

The  purport  of  this  account  has  been  confirmed  by  va- 
rious other  travellers ; who  all  agree  that  this  bat  is  pofiefled 
of  a faculty  of  drawing  the  blood  from  perfons  fleeping; 
and  thus  often  dellroying  them  before  they  awake.  But 
flill  a very  llrong  difficulty  remains  to  be  accounted  for ; 
the  manner  in  which  they  infliCl  the  wound.  Ulloa,  as  has 
been  feen,  fuppofes  that  it  is  done  by  a fingle  tooth  ; but 
this  we  know  to  be  impoflible,  fince  the  animal  cannot  infix 
one  tooth  without  all  the  rell  accompanying  its  motions ; 
the  teeth  of  the  bat  kind  being  pretty  even,  and  the  mouth 
but  fmall.  Mr.  Buffon  therefore  fuppofes  the  wound  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  tongue  ; which,  however,  appears  to  me  too 
large  to  inflid  an  unpainful  wound;  and  even  lefs  qualified 
for  that  purpofe  than  the  teeth.  Nor  can  the  tongue,  as 
Mr.  Buffon  feems  to  fuppofe,  ferve  for  the  purpofes  of  fuc- 
tion,  fince  for  this  it  mult  be  hollow,  like  a fyringej  which 
it  is  not  found  to  be.  I fhould  therefore  fuppofe,  that  the 

* Uilo;!,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
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animal  is  endowed  with  a ftrong  power  of  fudlion;  and  t&at, 
without  inflicting  any  wound  whatfoever,  by  continuing  to 
draw,  it  enlarges  the  pores  of  the  fkin  in  fuch  a manner  that 
the  blood  at  length  paffes,  and  that  more  freely  the  longer 
the  operation  is  continued fo  that,  at  Taft,  when  the  bat 
goes  off,  the  blood  continues  to  flow.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion  we  are  told,  that  where  beads  have  a thick  fkin, 
this  animal  cannot  injure  them;  whereas,  in  horfes,  mules, 
and  afies,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  thus  destroyed.  As  to 
the  reft,  thefe  animals  are  confidered  as  one  of  the  great  pefts 
of  South  America;  and  often  prevent  the  peopling  of  many 
parts  cf  that  continent : having  deftroyed  at  Barja,  and  fe- 
veral  other  places,  fuch  cattle  as  were  brought  there  by  the 
miffionaries,  in  order  to  form  a fettlement. 

CHAP.  V. 

OF  AMPHIBIOUS  QUADRUPEDS. 

T 

Jl  he  gradations  of  Nature  from  one  clafs  of  beings  to  ano- 
ther are  made  by  imperceptible  deviations.  As  we  faw  in 
the  foregoing  chapters  quadrupeds  almoft  degraded  into 
the  infecl  tribe,  or  mounted  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
air,  we  are  .at  prefent  to  obferve  their  approach  to  fifties,  to 
trace  the  degrees  by  which  they  become  more  unlike  terre- 
ftrial  animals,  till  the  fimilitude  of  the  fifh  prevails  over  that 
of  the  quadruped. 

As  in  oppoiite  armies  the  two  bodies  aze  diftindl  and  fepa- 
ratcd  from  each  other,  while  yet  between  them  are  various 
troops  that  plunder  on  both  fides  and  are  friends  to  neither ; 
fo  between  terreilrial  and  aquatic. animals  there  are  tribes 
that  can  fcarce  be  referred  to  any  rank,  but  lead  an  amphi- 
bious-life between  them.  Sometimes  in  water,  fomedmes 
on  land,  they  feem  fitted  for  each  element,  and  yet  com- 
pletely adapted  to  neither.  Wanting  the  agility  of  quadru- 
peds upon  land,  and  the  perfeverance  of  fifties  in  the  deep, 
the  variety  of  their  powers  only  feems  to  diminiih  their 
force;  and,  though  poftefted  of  two  different  methods  of 
living,  they  are  move  inconveniently  provided  than  fuch  as 
have  but  one. 

All  quadrupeds,  of  this  kind,  though  covered  with  hair  in 
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the  ufual  manner,  are  furnifhed  with  membranes  between 
the  toes,  which  aflift  their  motion  in  the  water.  Their 
paws  are  broad  and  their  legs  fhort,  by  which  they  are  more 
completely  fitted  for  fwimming  ; for,  taking  fhort  (Irokes  at 
a time,  they  make  them  oftener  and  with  greater  rapidity. 
Some,  however,  of  thefe  animals  are  more  adapted  to  live  in 
the  water  than  others ; but,  as  their  power  encreafes  to  live 
in  the  deep,  their  Unfitnefs  for  living  upon  land  encreafes  in 
the  fame  proportion.  Some,  like  the  otter,  refemble  qua- 
drupeds in  every  thing  except  in  bein  g ;n  fome  meafure 
web-footed ; others  depart  fiill  further,  in  being,  like  the 
beaver,  not  only  web-footed,  but  having  the  tail  covered 
with  fcales,  like  thole  of  a fifh.  Others  depart  yet  farther,  as 
the  feal  and  the  morfe,  by  having  the  hind  feet  ftuck  to  the 
body  like  fins;  and  others,  as  the  lamentin,  almoft  entirely 
refemble  fifhes,  by  having  no  hind  feet  whatfoever.  Such 
are  the  gradations  of  the  amphibious  tribe.  They  all,  how- 
ever, get  their  living  in  the  water,  either  by  habit  or  confor- 
mation ; they  all  continue  a long  time  under  water ; they  all 
conGder  that  element  as  their  proper  abode;  whenever  prefled 
by  danger  they  fly  to  the  water  for  fecurity ; and,  when 
upon  land,  appear  watchful,  timorous,  and  unwieldy. 

THE  OTTER. 

In  the  firft-  ftep  of  the  progreflion  from  land  to  amphibious 
animals,  we  find  the  Otter,  refembling  thofe  of  the  terreftrial 
kind  in  fhape,  hair,  and  internal  conformation ; refembling 
the  aquatic  tribes  in  its  manner,  of  living,  and  in  having 
membranes  between  the  toes  to  affift  it  in  fwimming.  From 
this  peculiar  make  of  its  feet,  which  are  very  fhort,  it  fwims 
even  fa  Her  than  it  runs,  and  can  overtake  fi  flies  in  their  own 
element.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is  brown ; and  it  is 
fomewhat  of  the  fhape  of  an  overgrown  weafel,  being  long, 
{lender,  and  foft-fkinned.  However,  if  we  examine  its  figure 
in  detail,  we  fliall  find  it  unlike  any  other  animal  hitherto 
described,  and  of  fuch  a {hape  as  words  can  but  weakly  con- 
vey. Its  ufual  length  is  about  two  feet  long,  from  the  tip 
of  the  nofe  to  the#  infertion  of  the  tail ; the  head  and  nofe 
are  broad  and  flat ; the  mouth  bears  fome  fimilitude  to  that 
of  a fifli ; the  neck  is  fhort,  and  equal  in  thicknefsXo  the 
head;  the  body  long;  the  tail  broad  at  the -infertion,  but 
tapering  efr  to  a point  at  the  end ; the  eyes  arc  very  frnalh 
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and  placed  nearer  the  nofe  than  ufual  in  quadrupeds.  The 
!egs  are  very  ihort,  but  remarkably  ftrong,  broad,  and 
mu  feu  Jar.  The  joints  are  articulated  fo  loofely,  that  the 
animal  is  capable  of  turning  them  quite  back,  and  bringing 
them  on  line  with  the  body,  fo  as  to  perform  the  office  of 
fins.  Each  foot  is  furmfhed  with  five  toes,  connected  by 
ftrong  broad  webs  like  thofe  of  water-fowl.  Thus  Nature, 
in  every  part,  has  had  attention  to  the  life  of  an  animal 
whofe  food  is  fiih,  and  whofe  haunts  mu  ft  neceffarily  be 
about  water. 

This  voracious  animal  is  never  found  but  at  the  fides  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  but  particularly  the  former,  for  it  is  feldonv 
fond  of  filhing  in  a running  ftream,  for  'the  current  of  the 
water  having  more  power  upon  it  than  the  fifties  it  pur-fues, 
if  it  hunts  againft  the  ftream,  it  fwims  too  flow ; and  if  with 
the  ftream,  it  cverfhoots  its  prey.  However,  when  in  ri- 
vers, k is  always  obferved  to  fwim  againft  the  ftream,  and 
to  meet  the  fifties  it  preys  upon  rather  than  to  purfue  them. 

In  lakes  it  deftroys  much  more  than  it  devours,  and  is  often 
feen  to  fpoil  a pond  in  the  fpace  of  a few  nights.  But  the 
damage  they  do  by  deftroying  fifh  is  not  fo  great  as  their 
tearing  in  pieces  the  nets  of  the  fiftiers,  which  they  infal- 
libly do  whenever  they  happen  to  be  entangled.  The  in- 
ilant  they  find  themfelves  caught;  they  go  to  work  with 
their  teeth,  and  in  a few  minutes  deftroy  nets  of  a very 
^confiderable  value. 

The  otter  has  two  different  methods  o.f  fifhing ; the  one 
by  catching  its  .prCy  from  the  bottom  upward,  the  other  by 
purfuing  it  into  fome  little  creek,  and  feizing  it  there.  In 
the  former  cafe,  as  this  animal  has  longer  lungs  than  moft 
other  quadrupeds,  upon  taking  in  a quantity  of  air,  it  caii 
remain  for  fome  minutes  a{  the  bottom  ; and  whatever  fiih 
pafies  over  at  that  time  is  certainly  taken  ; for  as  the  eyes  of 
iifti  are  placed  fo  as  net  to  fee  under  them,  the  otter  attacks 
them  off  their  guard  from  below  ; and,  feizing  them  at  once 
by  the  belly,  drags  them  on  fliore,  where  it  often  leaves 
them  untouched,  to  continue  the  purfuit  for  hours  together. 
The  other  method  is  chiefly  pra£lifed  in  lakes  and  ponds,  * 
where  there  is  no  current ; the  fifh  thus  taken  are  rather  of 
the  fmaller  kind,  for  the  great  ones  will  never  be  driven  cut 
of  ddep  water. 
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in  this  manner,  the  otter  ufually  lives  during  the  fummer, 
feeing  furnifhed  with  a fupply  much  greater  than  its  con-*, 
fumptio.n;  killing  for  its  amufement,  and  infedlkig  the  edges 
of  t:  e lake  with  quantities  of  dead  fifh,  which  it  leaves  there  * 
as  trophies  rather  of  its  vidfory  than  its  neceffities.  But  in 
winter,  when  the  lakes  are  frozen  over,  and  the  rivers  pour 
with  a rapid  torrent,  the  otter  is  often  greatly  diflreffed  for 
provifions  ; and  is  then  obliged  to  live  upon  grafs,  weeds, 
and  even  the  b:tvk  of  trees.  It  then  comes  upon  land,  and, 
grown  courageous  from  necefiity,  feeds  upon  terreflrial  ani- 
mals, rats,  infers,  and  even  (heep  thtmfeWes.  Nature^ 
however,  has  given  it  the  power  of  continuing  a long  time 
without  food;  and  although,  during  that  feafon,  it  is  not 
rendered  quite  torpid,  like  the  marmout  or  the  dormoufe, 
yet  it  keeps  much  more  within  his  retreat,  which  is  ufually 
the  hollowr  of  a bank,  worn  under  by  the  water.  There  it 
often  forms  a kind  of  gallery,  running  for  feveral  yards  along 
the  edge  of  the  u'ater ; fo  that  when  attacked  at  one  end,  k 
Hies  to  the  other,  and  often  evades  the  fowler  by  plunging 
into  the  water  at  forty  or  fifty  paces  diftance,  wdiiie  he  ex- 
pels to  find  it  juft  before  him. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  BufFon  that  this  animal  in  France, 
couples  in  winter  and  brings  forth  in  the  beginning  of  fpring. 
But  it  is  certainly  different  with  us,  for  its  young  are  never 
found  till  the  latter  end  of  fummer  ; and  I have  frequently, 
when  a boy,  difcovered  their  retreats,  and  purfued  them  at 
that  feafon.  I ani,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  follow  the 
account  given  us  of  this  animal  by  Mr.  Ijots,  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Stockholm,  who  allures  us  that  it  couples  about  the 
middle  of  fummer,  and  brings  forth  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks, 
generally  three  or  four  at  a time.  This,  as  well  as  the  ge- 
nerality of  his  other  remarks  on  this  fubjedt,  agrees  fo  ex- 
actly with  u'hat  I remember  concerning  it,  that  I will  beg 
leave  to  take  him  for  my  guide,  alluring  the  reader  that, 
however  extraordinary  the  account  may  idem,  I know  it  to 
be  certainly  true. 

In  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  frequented  by  the  otter,  the 
bottom  is  generally  Itony  and  uneven,  with  many  trunks  of 
trees,  and  long  roots  Itretching  underneath  the  water*. 
The  fhore  alfo  is  hollow  and  fccoped  inward  by  the  waves. 
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Thefe  are  the  places  the  otter  chiefly  choofes  for  its  retrdai; 
and  there  is  fcarce  a ft  one  which  dees  not  bear  tfte  mark  of 
its  refidence,  as  upon  them  its  excrements  are  always  made. 
It  is  chiefly  by  this  mark  that  its  lurking  places  are  known, 
as  well  as  by  the  quantity  of  dead  ftfh  that  are  found  lying 
here  and  there  upon  the  banks  of  the  water.  To  take  the 
old  ones  alive  is  no  eafy  talk,  as  they  are  extremely  ftrong* 
and  there  are  few  dogs  that  will  dare  to  encounter  them. 
They  bite  with  great  fiercenefs,  and  never  let  go  their  hold 
when  they  have  once  faflcned.  The  belt  way,  therefore,  is 
to  (hoot  them  at  once,  as  they  never  will  be  thoroughly 
tamed ; and,  if  kept  for  the  purpofes  of  fifhing  are  always 
apt  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  efcaping.  But  the  young 
ones  may  be  more  eafily  taken,  and  converted  to  very  ufeful 
purpofes.  The  otter  brings  forth  its  young  generally  under 
the  hollow  banks,  upon  a bed  of  rufhes,  flags,  or.  fuch  weeds 
•as  the  place  affords  it  ill  the  greateft  quantities.  I fee  in  the 
Britifh  Zoology  a defeription  of  its  habitation,  where  that 
naturalift  obferves,  “ that  it  burrows  under  ground,  on  the 
banks  of.  fome  river  or  lake,  and  always  makes  the  entrance 
of  its  hole  under  water,  then  works  up  to  the  furfaoe  of  the 
earth,  and  there  makes  a minute  orifice  for  the  admiflion  of 
air,  and  this  little  air-hole  is  often  found  in  the  middle  of 
fome  thicket.”  In  fome  places  this  may  be  true,  but  I have 
never  obferved  any  fuch  contrivance ; the  retreat,  indeed, 
was  always  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  it  was  only  fheitered 
by  the  impending  bank  ; and  the  otter  itfelf  feemed  to  have 
but  a fmall  fhare  in  its  formation.  But  be  this  as  it  may* 
the  young  ones  are  always  found  at  the  edge  of  the  water ; 
and,  if  under  the  proteffion  of  the  dam,  {he  teaches  them 
inftantly  to  pluyge,  like  herfelf,  into  the  deep,  and  efcape 
among  the  rufhes  or  weeds  that  fringe  the  ftream.  At  fuch 
times,  therefore,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  take  them  ; for,  though 
*never  fo  young,  they  fwim  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  no  part  of  them  is  feen  above  water,  except  the 
tip  of  the  nofe.  It  is  only  when  the  dam  is  abfent  that  they 
can  be  taken ; and,  in  fome  places,  there  are  dogs  pur- 
pofely  trained  for  difeovering  their  retreats.  Whenever  the 
dog  comes  to  the  place,  he  foon,  by  his  barking,  (hews  that 
the  otter  is  there ; which,  if  there  be  an  old  one,  inftantly 
plunges  into  the  water,  and  the  young  all  follow.  But,  if 
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the  old  one  be  abfent,  they  continue  terrified,  and  will  not 
venture  forth  but  under  her  guidance  and  protection.  In 
this  manner  they  are  fecured,  and  taken  home  alive,  where 
they  are  carefully  fed  with  fmaii  fifh  and  water.  In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  they  gather  flrength,  they  have  milk 
mixed  among  their  food,  the  quantity  of  their  fifh  provifiore 
:s  retrenched,  and  that  of  vegetables  is  increafed,  until  at 
length,  they  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread,  which  perfectly 
agrees  with  their  conftitution.  The  manner  of  training: 
them  up  to  hunt  for  fifh  requires  not  only  affiduity  but  pa- 
tience; however,  their  aClivity  and  ufe,  when  taught, 
greatly  repays  the  trouble  of  teaching ; and,  perhaps,  no 
other  animal  is  more  beneficial  to  his  mafter.  The  ufual 
way,  is,  firft  to  learn  them  to  fetch  as  dogs  are  inftruCled  ^ 
but,  as  they  have  not  the  fame  docility,  fo  it  requires  more 
art  and  experience  to  teach  them.  It  is  ufualiy  performed 
by  accufloming  them  to  take  a trufs  fluffed  with  wool,  of 
the  fhape  of  a fifh,  and  made  of  leather,  in  their  mouths, 
and  to  drop  it  at  the  word  of  command ; to  run  after  it 
when  thrown  forward,  and  to  bring  it  to  their  mailer.  Front 
this  they  proceed  to  real  fifh,  which  are  thrown  dead  into 
the  water,  and  which  they  are  taught  to  fetch  from  thence. 
From  the  dea  l they  proceed  to  the  live,  until  at  laffc  the  ani- 
mal is  perfectly  inftruCled  in  the  whole  art  of  fifhing.  An 
otter  thus  taught  is  a very  valuable  animal,  and  will  catch 
fifh  enough  to  fuflain  not  only  itfelf  but  a whole  family.  I 
have  feen  one  of  thefe  go  to  a gentleman’s  pond  at  the  word 
of  command,  drive  up  the  fifh  into  a corner,  and  feizing  up- 
on the  largeft  of  the  whole,  bring  it  off,  in  its  mouth,  to  its 
mafter. 

Otters  are  to  be  met  with  in  mo  ft  parts  of  the  world,  and 
rather  differ  in  fize  and  colour  from  each  other,  than  in  ha- 
bitudes or  conformation*.  In  North  America  and  Carolina 
they  are  ufualiy  found  white,  inclining  to  yellow.  The* 
Brafiiian  otter  is  much  larger  than  ours,  with  a rqundifh 
head,  almoft  like  a cat.  The  tail  ip  fhorter,  being  but  five 
inches  long ; and  the  hair  is  foft,  fhort,  and  black,  except  on 
the  head,  where  it  is  of  a dark  brown,  with  a ydlowifn  fpot 
under  the  throat. 
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THE  -BEAVER. 

IN  all  countries,  as  man  is  civilized  and  improved,  the 
lower  ranks  are  reprefied  and  degraded*.  Either  reduced 
to  fervitude,  or  treated  as  rebels,  all  their  focieties  are  dif- 
lolved,  and  all  their  united  talents  rendered  ineffectual. 
Their  feeble  arts  quickly  difappear,  and  nothing  remains  but 
their  folitary  inftin&s,  or  thofe  foreign  habitudes  which 
they  receive  from  human  education.  For  this  reafon  there 
remain  no  traces  of  their  ancient  talents  and  induftfy,  ex- 
cept in  thofe  countries  where  man  him  (elf  is  a Itranger ; 
where,  unvilited  by  his  controlling  power,  for  a long  fuc- 
ceffion  of  ages,  their  little  talents  have  had  time  to  come  to 
their  limited  perfection,  and  their  common  defigns  have 
been  capable  of  being  united.  ,«h 

The  beaver  feems  to  be  now  the  only  remaining  monu- 
ment of  brutal  fociety.  From  the  refult  of  its  labours, 
'tohich  are  (till  to  be  feen  in  the  remote  parts  of  America,  we 
learn  how  far  inftinCt  can  be  aided  by  imitation.  We  from 
thence  perceive  to  what  a ’degree  animals  without  language 
or  reafon,  can  concur  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  at- 
tain by  numbers  thofe  advantages  which  each  in  a date  o£ 
folitude,  feems  unfitted  to  poffefs. 

If  we  examine  the  beaver  merely  as  an  individual,  and 
unconnected  with  others  of  its  kind,  we  (hall  find  many 
other  quadrupeds  to  exceed  it  in  cunning,  and  almoft  all  in 
the  powers  of  annoyance  and  defence.  The  beaver,  when 
taken  from  its  fellows,  and  kept  in  a (late  of  folitude  or 
domeftic  tamenefs,  appears  to  be  a mild  gentle  creature, 
familiar  enough,  but  fomewhat  dull,  and  even  melancholy; 
without  any  violent  paflions  or  vehement  appetities,  moving 
but  feldom,  making  no- efforts  to  attain  any  good,  except, 
in  gnawing  the  wall  of  its  prifon,  in  order  to  regain  its. 
freedom  ; yet  this,  however,  without  anger  or  precipitation, 
but  calm  and  indifferent  to  all  about,  without  attachment 
or  antipathies,  neither  feeking  to  offend,  nor  defiring  to 
pleafe.  It  appears  inferior  to  the  dog  in  thofe  qualities 
which  render  animals  of  fervice  to  man  ; it  feems  mad<^ 
neither  to  ferve,  to  command,  nor  to  have  connexions  with 
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&ny  other  fet  of  beings,  and  is  only  adapted  for  living  among 
its  kind.  Its  talents  are  entirely  repreffed  in  folitude,  and 
are  only  brought  out  by  fociety.  When  alone,  it  has  but 
little  induflry,  few  tricks,  and  without  cunning  fuxhcient 
to  guard  it  againfl  the  moil  obvious  and  bungling  fnares  laid 
for  it  by  the  hunter.  Far  from  attacking  any  other  animal* 
it  is  fcarce  pofiefled  of  the  arts  of  defence.  Preferring  flight 
to  combat,  like  all  wild  animals,  it  only  refills  when  driven 
to  an  extremity,  and  fights  only  when  its  fpeeds  can  no 
longer  avail. 

But  this  animal  is  rather  more  remarkable  for  the  fin- 
gularity  of  its  conformation,  than  any  intelletflual  fupe- 
riorities  it  may  be  fuppofed,  in  a Rate  of  folitude  to  poflefs; 
The  beaver  is  the  only  creature  among  quadrupeds  that  has 
a fiat  broad  tail,  covered  with  fcales,  which  ferves  as  a 
rudder  to  direct  its  motions  in  the  water.  It  is  the  foie 
quadruped  that  has  membranes  between  the  tce3  on  the 
hind  feet  only,  and  none  on  the  fore  feet,  which  fupply  the 
place  of  hands,  as  in  the  fquirrel.  In  fiiort,  it  is  the  only 
animal  that  in  its  fore  parts  entirely  refembles  a quadruped, 
and  in  its  hinder  parts  feems  to  approach  the  nature  of  fifties, 
by  having  a fcaly  tail  In  other  refpedls,  it  is  about  two 
feet  long  and  near  bne  foot  high  ; it  is  fomewhat  fhaped  like 
a rat,  except  the  tail,  which,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  flat 
and  fcaly,  fomewhat  refemling  a neat’s  tongue  at  the  point. 
Its  colour  is  of  a light  brown,  the  hair  of  two  forts  ; the  one 
longer  and  coarfer  ; the  other  (bit,  fine,  fhort,  and  filky.  The 
teeth  are  like  thofe  of  a rat  or  a fquirrel,  but  longer  and 
ihonger,  and  admirably  adapted  to  cutting  timber  or  Grip- 
ping bark,  to  which  purpofes  they  are  conftantiy  applied. 
One  Angularity  more  may  be  mentioned  in  its  conformation; 
which  is,  that,  like  birds,  it  has  but  one  and  the  fame  vent 
for  the  emifiion  of  its  excrements  and  its  urine  $ a ftrangd 
peculiarity,  but  which  anatomifls  leave  us  no  room  to 
doubt  of. 

The  beavers  begin  to  afiemble  about  the  months  of  Tune 
and  July,  to  form  a fociety  that  is  to  continue  tor  the  greatefk 
part  of  the  year.  They  arrive  in  numbers  from  every  fide, 
and  generally  form  a company  of  above  two  hundred.  The 
place  of  meeting  is  commonly  the  place  where  they  fix  their 
abode,  and  this  is  always  by  the  fide  of  feme  lake  or  river* 

V slums  II,  Z* 
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If  it  be  a lake  in  which  the  waters  are  always  upon  a level,  they 
dlfpenfe  with  building  a dam  ; but  if  it  be  a running  dream, 
/which  is  fubjecl  to  floods  and  falls,  they  then  fet  about  building 
n dam,  or  pier,  that  erodes  thS  river,  fo  that  it  forms  a dead  water 
in  that  part  which  lies  above  and  below.  This  dam,  or  pier,  is 
often  fourfeore  or  a hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet 
thick  at  the  bafe.  If  we  compare  the  greatnefs  of  the  work 
with  the  powers  of  the  architect:,  it  will  appear  enormous ; 
but  the  folidity  with  which  it  is  built  is  dill  more  adonidnng 
than  its  fize.  The  part  of  the  river  over  which  this  dam  is 
ufually  built,  is  where  it  is  mod  (hallow,  and  where  (ome 
great  tree  is  found  growing  by  the  fide  of  the  dream.  This 
they  pitch  upon  as  proper  for  making  the  principal  part  in 
their  building;  and,  although  it  is  often  thicker  than  a 
man’s  body,  they  indantly  fet  about  cutting  it  down.  For 
this  operation  they  have  no'other  indrument  but  their  teeth, 
which  foon  lay  it  level,  and  that  alfo  on  the  fide  they  wi(h 
it  to  fall,  which  is  always  acrofs  the  dream.  They  then 
fall  about  cutting  off  the  top  branches,  to  make  it  lie 
clofe  and  even,  and  ferve  as  the  principal  beam  of  their 
fabric  *. 

This  dike,  or  caufey,  is  fometimes  ten,  and  fometimes 
twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation.  It  defeends  in  a de- 
clivity or  dope,  on  that  fide  next  the  water,  which  gravitates 
upon  the  work  in  proportion  to  the  height,  and  preffes  it 
with  a prodigious  force  towards  the  earth.  The  oppofite 
fide  is  eretded  perpendicular,  like  our  walls  ; and  that  de-*- 
clivity,  which,  at  the  bottom,  or  balls,  is  about  twelve  feet 
broad,  diminifhes  towards  the  top,  where  it  is  no  more  than 
two  feet  broad,  or  thereabouts.  The  materials  whereof 
this  mole  confids,  are  wood  and  clay.  The  beavers  cut, 
with  furprifing  eafe,  large  pieces  of  wood,  fome  as  thick 
as  one’s  atm  cr  thigh,  and  about  four,  five,  or  fix  feet 
in  length,  or  fometimes  more,  according  as  the  (lope  af- 
cends.  They  drive  one  end  of  thefe  dakes  into  the  ground, 
at  a fmall  didance  one  from  the  other,  intermingling  a few 
with  them  that  are  fmaller  and  more  pliant.  As  the  water, 
however,  would  find  a paffage  through  the  intervals  or 
fpaces  between  them,  and  leave  the  refervoir  dry,  they  have 
recourfe  to  a clay,  which  they  know  where  to  find,  and  with 
which  they  dop  up  all  the  cavities  both  within  and  without, 
* Spectacle  de  la  Nature. 
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fo  that  the  water  is  duly  confined.  They  continue  to  raife 
the  dike  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  water  and  the 
plenty  which  they  have  of  it.  They  are  confcious  likewife 
that  the  conveyance  of  their  materials  by  land  would  not  be 
fo  eufily  accomplithed  as  by  water  5 and  therefore  they  take 
the  advantage  of  its  increafe,  and  fwim  with  their  mortar  on 
their  tails,  and  their  (lakes  between  their  teeth,  to  the 
places  where  there  is  mod  occafion  for  them.  If  their 
works  are,  either  by  the  force  of  the  water  or  the  feet  of 
the  huntfmen,  who  run  over  them,  in  the  lead  damnified, 
the  breach  is  indantly  made  up> ; every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  habitation  is  reviewed,  and,  with  the  utmod  diligence 
and  application,  perfedlly  repaired.  But  when  they  find 
the  huntfmen  vifit  them  too  often,  they  work  only  in  the 
night-time,  or  elie  abandon  their  works  entirely,  and  feek 
out  for  fome  fafer  fituation. 

The  dike,  or  mole,  being  thus  completed,  their  next  care 
is  to  ere£l  their  feveral  apartments  which  are  either  round 
or  oval,  and  divided  into  three  dories,  one  railed  above 
the  other  : the  fird  below  the  level  of  the  caufey,  which  is 
for  the  mod  part  full  of  water  ; the  other  two  above  it. 
This  little  fabric  is  built  in  a very  firm  and  fubdantial  man- 
ner, on  the  edge  of  their  refervoir,  and  always  in  fuch  divi- 
fions  or  apartments  as  above-mentioned;  that,  in  cafe  o£ 
the  water’s  increafe,  they  may  move  up  a dory  higher,  and 
be  no  ways  incommoded.  If  they  find  any  little  ifland  con- 
tiguous to  their  refervoir,  they  fix  their  manfion  there,  which 
is  then  more  folid,  and  not  fo  frequently  expofed  to  the 
overflowing  of  the  water,  in  which  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time.  In  cafe  they  cannot  pitch 
upon  fo  commodious  a fituation,  they  drive  piies  into  the 
earth,  in  order  to  fence  and  fortify  their  habitation  again  ft 
the  wind  as  well  as  the  water.  They  make  two  apertures,  at 
the  bottom,  to  the  dream  ; one  is  a paflage  to  their  bagnio, 
which  they  always  keep  neat  and  clean  ; the  other  leads  to 
that  part  of  the  building  where  every  thing  is  conveyed, 
that  will  either  foil  or  damage  their  upper  apartments.  They 
have  a third  opening  or  door-way,  much  higher,  contrived 
for  the  prevention  of  their  being  (hut  up  and  confined,  when 
the  frolt  and  fnow  has  clofcd  the  apertures  ot  the  lower 
floors.  Sometimes  they  build  their  houfes  altogether  upon 
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Ay  JrjU'd';  but  then  they  fink  trenches  five  or  fix  feet  deep* 
i order  to  defcetid  into  the  water  when  they  fee  convenient. 
THe,r  make*  ufe  of  the  fame  materials;  and  are  equally 
rkiLiilnoirs  in  the  erection  of  their  lodges,  as  their  dixes. 
Their  wrd is  are  -perpendicular,  and  about  two  - feet  thick. 
As  "their  teeth  are  more  ferviceable  than  faws,  they  cut  off 
ail  the  v?chd  that  projects  beyond  tire  wall.  Alter  this, 
when  they  have  mixed  up  fome'clay  and  dry  grafs  together, 
they  wot!:  it  into  a kind  of  mortar,  with  which,  by  the  help 
ct  their  tails,  they  plaifter  ail  their  works,  both  within  and 


witnout. 

The  in  fide  is  vaulted,  and  is  large  enough  for  the  re- 
ception of  eight  or  ten  beavers.  In  cafe  it  rifes  in  an  oval 
figure,”  it  is  for  the  generality  above  twelve  feet  long,  and 
ei°ht  Or  ten  feet  broad.  If  the  number  of  inhabitants  in- 
creafe  to  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty,  the  edifice  is  enlarged 
in  proportion.  I have  been  credibly  informed,  that  four 
hundred  beavers  have  been  difeovered  to  refide  in  -one 
large  manfion-houfe,  divided  into  a vaft  number  of  apart- 
ments, that  had  a free  communication  one  with  ano- 
ther. . . 

All  thefe  works,  more  efpecially  in  the  northern  pans, 

?re  fin ifliecl  in  Auguft,  or  September  atfartheft  ; at  which 
time  they  begin  to  lay  in  their  (fores.  During  the  dimmer, 
they  are  petfe#  epicures  * and  regale  the mfelves  every  day 
on  the  choiceft.  fruits  and  plants  the  country  affords.  Then 
provifions,  indeed,  in  the  winter  feafon,  principally  confilt 
of  the  wood:  of  the  birch,  the  plane,  and  feme  few  other 
trees,  which  they  deep  in  water,  from  time  to  time,  in  fuch 
quantities  as  are  proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.* 
A hey  cut  down  branches  from  three  to  ten  feet  m length. 
'I  hofe  of  the  largeft  dimenfions  are  conveyed  to  their  ma- 
gazines by  a whole  body  of  beavers  but  the  fmalleft  by  one 
only  • each  cf  them,  however,  takes  a different  way,  and  has 
his  proper  walk  affigned  him,  in  order  that  no  one  labourer 
fhould  interrupt  another  in  the  profecution  01  ms  work. 
nfhd;r  wGdd-yardslare  larger  or  toiler,  in  proportion  to  toe 
number  in  the  family  : and,  according  to  the  obfervaticn  of 
feme  curious  naturalifts,  the  ufual  Hock  of  timber,  for  the 
accommodation'  of  ten  beavers,  confilts  of  about  thirty  feet 


in  a fquare  fflvijace, 


and  ten  In  depth.  Thefe  logs  are  not 
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thrown  up  in  one  continued  pile,  but  laid  one  acrofs.  the 
other,  with  intervals,  or  fnull  fpaces  between  them,  in 
order  to  take  out,  with  the  greater  facility,  but  juft  fuch  a 
.quantity  as  they  fhal!  want  for  their  immediate  confunoption, 
and  tbofe  parcels  only,  winch  lie  at  the  bottom  in  the  water, 
and  have  been  duly  fteeped.  This  timber  is  cut  again  into 
fmall  particles,  and  conveyed  to  one  of  their  largest  lodges, 
where  the  whole  family  meet,  to  confume  their  re  fpe  clive 
dividends,  which  arc  made  impartially,  in  even  and  equal 
portions.  Somet  imes  they  traverfe  the  woods,  and  regale 
their  young  with  a more  novel  and  elegant  entertain- 
ment. 

Such  as  are  ufed  to  hunt  thefe  animals,  know  perfe&Iy 
well  that  green  wqpd  is  much  more  acceptable  to  them  than 
..that  which  is  old  and  dryj  for  which  reafon  they  plant  a 
confiderabie  quantity  of  it  round  their -lodgments  ; and  as 
they  come  out  to  partake  of  it,  they  either  catch  them  i:i 
fnares,  or  take  them  by  furprife.  In  the  winter,  when  the 
frofts  are  very  feyere,  they  fometimes  break  a large  hole  iii 
the  Ice  5 and  when  the  beavers,  retort  thither  for  the  benefit 
of  a little  frefh  air,  th^ey  either  kill  them  with  their  hatchets, 
or  cover  them  with  a large  fubftantiaf  net.  After  this,  they 
undermine  and  fubvex.t  the  whole  fabric : whereupon  the 
beavers,  in  hopes  to  make  their  efcape  in  the  ufual  way,  fly 
with  the  utmoft  preciptation  to  the,  water  j an d;  plunging 
into  the  aperture,  fall  direcUy into  the  net,  and  are  inevita- 
bly taken. 

THE  SEAL. 

Every  ftep  we  proceed  in  the  defeription  of  amphibious 
quadrupeds,  we  make  nearer  advances  to  the  tribe  of  fifties. 
We  firft  obferved  the  otter  with  its  feet  webbed,  and  formed 
for  an  aquatic  life  5 we  next  faw  the  beaver  with  .tire  hinder 
parts  covered  with  feales,  refembling  thofe  of  fillies ; and  we 
now  come  to  a clafs  of  animals  in  which  the  fbape  and  ha- 
bitude of  fillies  flili  more  apparently  prevail,  and  whofe  in- 
ternal conformation  attaches  them  very  clofely  to  the  water. 
The  feal,  in  general,  refembles  a quadruped  in  fome  re- 
fpe&s,  and  a fifti  in  others.  The  head  is  round,  like  that  of 
a man  ; the  nofe  broad,  like  that  of  the  otter  j the  teeth  like 
thofe  of  a dog  \ the  eyes  large  and  fparkiing  j no  external 
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ears,  but  holes  that  ferve  for  that  purpofe *,  the  neck  is  well- 
proportioned,  and  of  a moderate  length ; but  the  body 
thickeft  where  the  neck  is  joined  to  it.  From  thence  the 
animal  tapers  down  to  the  tail,  growing  all  the  way  fmaller 
like  a fifh.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a thick,  briftly 
filming  hair,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  entirely  rubbed  over 
with  oil ; and  thus  far  the  quadruped  prevails  over  the 
aquatic.  But  it  is  in  the  feet  that  this  animal  greatly  dif- 
fers from  all  the  reft  of  the  quadruped  kind ; for  though 
furniftied  with  the  fame  number  of  bones  with  other  qua- 
drupeds, yet  they  are  fo  ftuck  on  the  body,  and  fo  covered 
with  a membrane,  that  they  more  referable  fins  than  feet  5 
and  might  be  taken  for  fuch,  did  not  the  claws  with  which 
they  are  pointed  fhew  their  proper  analogy.  In  the  fore 
feet,  or  rather  hands,  all  the  arm  and  the  cubit  are  hid  un- 
der the  fkin,  and  nothing  appears  but  the  hand  from  the 
wrift  downwards  ; fo  that  if  we  imagine  a child  with  its 
arms  fwathed  down,  and  nothing  appearing  but  its  hands  at 
each  fide  of  the  body,  towards  the  bread,  we  may  have  fome 
idea  of  the  formation  of  this  animal  in  that  part.  Thefe 
hands  are  covered  in  a thick  (kin,  which  ferves  like  a fin  for 
fwimming  *,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  five  claws,  which  are 
long,  black,  and  piercing.  As  to  the  hind-feet,  they  are 
ftretched  out  on  each  fide  of  the  fhort  tail,  covered  with  a 
hairy  fkin  like  the  former,  and  both  together  almoft  joining 
at  the  tail  *,  the  whole  looks  like  the  broad,  flat  tail  of  a fifh  *, 
and,  were  it  not  for  five  claws  which  appear,  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  fuch.  The  dimen fions  of  this  animal  are  various, 
being  found  from  four  feet  long  to  nine.  They  differ  alfo 
in  their  colours  5 fome  being  black,  ethers  fpotted,  fome 
white,  and  many  more  yellow.  It  would,  thereiore,  be 
almoft  endlefs  to  mention  the  varieties  of  this  animal. — 
Buffon  deferibes  three  j and  Krantz  mentions  five,  all  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  described  by  the  other.  I might,  were  I 
fond  of  fuch  honours,  claim  the  merit  of  being  a firft  de- 
fcriber  myfelf ; but,  in  fa£t,  the  varieties  in  this  animal  are 
fo  many,  that  were  they  all  aeferibed,  the  catalogue  would 
be  as  extenfive  as  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  unentertaining.  It 
is  fuificient  to  obferve,  that  they  agree  in  the  general  exter- 
nal characters  already  mentioned,  and  internally  in  two  or 
three  more,  which  are  fo  remarkable  as  to  deferve  peculiar 
attention. 
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It  lias  been  often  remarked,  that  all  animals  are  fagacious 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  their  brain.  It  has,  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  been  alleged,  that  man,  with  refpedt  to  his 
bulk,  has  of  all  others,  the  largeft.  In  purfuance  of  this 
affumption,  fome  erroneous  fpeculations  have  been  formed. 
But,  were  the  fize  of  the  brain  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
the  underftanaing,  the  feal  would,  of  all  other  animals,  be 
the  mod  lagacious  *,  for  it  has,  in  proportion,  the  largeft 
brain  of  any,  even  man  himfelf  not  excepted.  However, 
this  animal  is  poffeffed  of  but  very  few  advantages  over  other 
quadrupeds  ; and  the  fize  of  its  brain  furnifhes  it  with  few 
powers  that  contribute  to  its  wifdom  or  its  preferv^ition. 

This  animal  differs  alfo  in  the  formation  of  its  tongue 
from  all  other  quadrupeds.  It  is  forked  or  flit  at  the  end, 
like  that  of  ferpents  ; but  for  what  purpofe  it  is  thus  Angu- 
larly contrived  we  are  at  a lofs  to  know.  We  are  much 
better  informed  with  refpe£t  to  a third  Angularity  in  its  con- 
fprmation,  which  is,  that  the  foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  is 
open.  Thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  anatomy, 
know,  that  the  veins  uniting  bring  their  blood  to  the  heart, 
which  fends  it  into  the  lungs,  and  from  thence  it  returns  to 
die  heart  again  to  be  diftributed  through  the  whole  body. — 
Animals,  however,  before  they  are  born,  make  no  ufe  of 
their  lungs  ; and  therefore  their  blood,  without  entering 
their  lungs,  takes  a fhorter  paffage  through  the  very  parti- 
tion of  . the  heart,  from  one  of  its  chambers  the  other, 
thus  pa  fling  from  the  veins  directly  into  thofe  veffels  that 
drive  it  through  the  whole  frame.  But  the  moment  the 
animal  is  brought  forth,  the  paffage  through  the  partition, 
which  paffage  is  called  the  foramen  ovale>  clofes  up,  and  con- 
tinues, clofed  for  ever  •,  for  the  bipod  then  takes  its  longeft 
courfe  through  the  lungs  to  return  to  the  other  chamber  of 
the  heart  again.  Now  the  feal’s  heart  refembles  that  of  an 
infant  in  the  womb,  for  the  foramen  ovate  never  clofes  ; and 
although  the  blood  of  this  animal  commonly  circulates 
through  the  lungs,  yet  it  can  circulate  without  their  affift- 
a;ice,  as  was  obferved  above,  by  a fliorter  way*.  From 

* I have  followed  the  ufual  obfervations  of  naturalifts  with  refpe&  to  the  fo- 
ramen wait  in  this  animal : I have  many  reafons,  however,  to  incline  me  to 
think  that  the  foramen  is  not  entirely  open.'  But  this  is  not  th.C  place  for  a,’ 
critical  inquiry  of  this  kind. 
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lienee,  therefore,  we  fee  the  manner  in  which  this  animal  is 
adapted  for  continuing  underwater;  for  being  under  no 
immediate  neceflity  of  breathing/  th<  vital  motions  are  ftill 
carried  on  while  it  continues  at  che  bottom  ; fo  that  it  can 
purfue  its  prey  in  that  element,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  de- 
lights and' advantages  oj  oufs.  " ■ > 

The  watei  is  the  ienPs  ufiial  habitation,  and  whatever  fiih 
it  can  catch,  its  food.  Though  not  equal  in  inflinft  and 
ciuming  to  fame  terre (trial  animals,  it  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  mute  tenants  of  that  element  in  winch  it  chiefly  refldes. 
Although  it  can  continue  for  feveral'  minutes  under  water, 
yet  it  is  net  able,  mce  hihes,  to  rerrn:  . there  for  any  length 
of  time  ; and  a flea!  may  be  d?  e * ned,  like  any  other  terref- 
trial  animal.  Thus  it  fee  ms  iupermr,  in  feme  re  fp  efts',  to 
t-hq  inhabitants  of  both  elements,  and  inferior  in  many  more. 
Although  furniflred  with  legs,  it  is  in  iome  meafure  de- 
prived of  ail  the  advantages  of  them*.  They  are  {hut  up 
within  its  body,  while  nothing  appears  but  the*  extremities 
ofhthgm,  and  thefe  furnifhed  with  very  little  motion,  but  to 
Serve  them  as  fins  in  the  water.  The  hind-feet,  indeed, 
being  turned  backwards,  are  entirely  ufglefs  upon  land  ; fo 
that  when  the  animal  is  obliged  to  move,  it  drags  itfelf  for- 
ward like  a reptile,  and  with  an  effort  more  painful.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  obliged  to  ufe  its  fore-feet,  which,  though 
very  fhort,  ferve  to  give  it  fuch  a degree  of  fwiftnefs  that  a 
man  cannot  readily  overtake  it ; and  it  runs  towards  the  fea. 
As  it  is  thus  awkwardly  formed  for  going  upon  land,  it  is  fel- 
dom  found  at  any  diftance  from  the  fea-fhore,  but  continues 
to  balk  upon  the  rocks ; and  whep  difturbed  always  plunges 
down  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

The  feal  is  a facial  animal,  and  wherever  it  frequents 
numbers  are  generally  feen  together.  They  are  found  in 
every  climate,  but  in  the  north  and  icy  feas  they  are  parti- 
cularly numerous,  It  is  on  thofe  fhores,  which  are  lefs  in- 
habited than  ours,  and  where  the  fifh  refort  in  greater 
abundance,  that  they  are  feen  by  thou  lands,  like  flocks  of 
iheep,  bafkirvg  on  the  rocks,  and  fuekling  their  young. — . 
There  they  keep  watch  like  other  gregarious  animals ; and, 
if  an  enemy  appear,  inftantly  plunge  altogether  into  the 
water.  In  fine  weather  they  more  ufually  employ  their 

* Buffon. 
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time  in  fifhing;  and  generally  come  on  (hore  in  tempefts 
and  dorms.  The  leal  fee  ms  Lhe  only  animal  that  takes  de- 
light in  thefe  tremendous  confli £ls  of  Nature.  In  the  midit 
of  thunders  and  torrents,  when  every  other  creature  takes 
refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  elements,  the  feals  are  feen  by 
thou  lands  fporting  along  the  IT;  ore,  and  delighted  with  the 
univerfal  diforder  ! This,  however,  may  aril'e  from  the  fea 
being  at  that  time  too  turbulent  for  them  to.  refide  in  ; and 
they  may  then  particularly  come  upon  land  when  unable  to 
reflit  the  fhoek  of  their  more  ufuai  element. 

As  feals  are  gregirious,  fo  they  are  alfo  animals  of  paf- 
fage,  and  perhaps  the  only  quadrupeds  that  migrate  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  The  generality  of  qua- 
dra pods  are  contented  with  their  native  plains  atk:  foreftsj 
and  feidem  dray,  except  when  neceilky  or  fear  impels 
them.  But  feals  change  their  habitation  ; and  are  feen  in 
valt  multitudes  di redding  their  courfe  from  one  continent  to 
another*'.  On  the  northern  coads  of  Greenland  they  are 
feen  to* -retire  in  July,  and  to  return  again  in  September. 
This  rime  it  is  fuppofed  they  go  in  purfuit  of  food  But 
they  make  a fecond  departure  in  March  to  cad  their  young, 
and  return  i : the  beginning  of  June,  young  and  all,  in  a 
great  body  together,  obfervin-g  in  their  route  a certain  fixed 
time  and  track,  like  birds  of  paffage.  When  they  go  upon 
this  expedition,  they -are  feen  in  great  droves,  for  many  days 
together,  making  towards  the  north,  taking  that  part  of  the 
fea  mod  free  from  ice,  and  going  dill  forward  into  thofe 
feas  where  man  cannot  follow.  In  what  manner  they  re- 
turn, or  by  what  pillage,  is  utterly  unknown  ; it  is  only  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  they  leave  the  conlls  to  go  upon  this  ex- 
pedition, they  are  all  extremely  fat,  but  on  their  return,  they 
come  home  exceifively  lean. 

The  females  in  our  climate  bring  forth  in  winter,  and 
rear  their  young  upon  force  fand-oank,  rock,  or  defolate 
ifland,  at  fome  didance  from  the  continent.  When  they 
fuckle  their  young  they  fit  up  on  their  hindefi-legs,  while 
thefe,  which  are  at  fird  white,  with  Woolly  hair,  cling 
io  the  teats,  of  which  there  are  four  in  number,  near  the  na- 
vel f.  In  this  manner  the  young  continue  in  the  place 

* Krantz,  vo!.  i.  p.  129. 
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y/here  they  are  brought  forth,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days  ^ 
after  which  the  dam  brings  them  down  to  the  water,  and 
accuftoms  them  to  fwim  and  get  their  food  by  their  own  in- 
duftry.  As  each  litter  never  exceeds  above  three  or  four,  fQ 
the  animal’s  cares  are  not  much  divided,  and  the  education 
of  her  little  ones  is  foon  completed*  In  fad,  the  young  are 
particularly  docile  ; they  underhand  the  mother’s  voice  among 
the  numerous  bleatings  of  the  reft  of  the  old  ones;  they  mu- 
tually aftift  each  other  in  danger,  and  are  perfectly  obedient 
to  her  call.  Thus  early  accuftomed  to  fubje&ion,  they  con- 
tinue to  live  in  fociety,  hunt  and  herd  together,  and  have  a 
variety  of  tones  by  which  they  encourage  to  purfue  or  warn 
each  other  of  danger.  Some  compare  their  voices  to  the 
bleating  of  a flock  of  flieep,  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
the  barking  cf  angry  dogs,  and  fometimes  the  fhrillcr  notes 
of  a cat  % All  along  the  more,  each  has  its  own  peculiar 
rock,  of  which  it  takes  pofieffion,  and  where  it  ileeps  when- 
fatigued  with  filhing,  uninterrupted  by  any  of  the  reft.  The 
only  feafon  when  their  .focial  fpirit  feems  to  forfake  them,  is 
that  when  they  feel  the  influences  of  natural  defire.  They 
then  fight  molt  defperately;  and  the  male  that  is  victorious 
keeps  ail  the  females  to  himfeif.  Their  combats,  on  thefe 
occasions  are  managed  with  great  obftinacy,  and  yet  great 
juftice : two  are  never  feen  to  fall  upon  one  together ; but 
each  has  its  antagonift,  and  all  fight  an  equal  battle,  till  onQ; 
alone  becomes  victorious. 

We  are  not  certainly  informed  how  long  the  females  con- 
tinue pregnant ; but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  time  which 
intervenes  between  their  departure  from  the  Greenland, 
coafts  and  their  return,  they  cannot  go  above  feven  or  eight 
months  at  the  fartheft.  How  long  this  animal  lives  is  alfo 
unknown  : a gentleman,  whom  I knew  in  Ireland,  kept  twq 
of  them,  which  he  had  taken  very  young,  in  his  houfe  for 
ten  years;  and  they  appeared  to  have  the  marks  of  age  at 
the  time  I faw  them,  for  they  were  grown  grey  about  the 
muzzle;  and  it  is  very  probable  they  did  not  live  many 
years  longer.  In  their  natural  ftate  the  old  ones  are  feen 
yery  fat  and  torpid,  ieparated  from, the  reft,  and,  as  it  ftiould, 
£pem,  incapable  of  procreation. 

* Linnaei  SyfU 
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As  their  chief  food  is  fi(h,  fo  they  are  very  expert  at  pur- 
fuing  and  catching  it.  In  thofe  places  where  the  herrings 
are  feen  in  (hoals,  the  feals  frequent  and  deftroy  them  by 
thoufands.  When  the  herring  retires,  the  feal  is  then 
obliged  to  hunt  after  fifh  that  are  (tronger  and  more  capable  of 
evading  the  purfuit*:  however,  they  are  very  fwift  in  deep 
waters,  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and,  while  the  fpe&ator . eyqs 
the  fpot  at  which  they  disappear,  they  are  feen  to  emerge  qt 
above  a hundred  yards  diftance.  * The  weaker  fifhes,  therefore, 
have  no  other  means  to  efcape  their  tyranny,  but  by  darting 
into  the  (hallows.  The  feal  has  been  feen  to  purfue  a mullet, 
which  is  a fwift  fwimmer,  and  to  turn  it  to  and  fro,  in  deep 
water,  as  a hound  does  a hare  on  land.  The  mullet  has  been 
feen  trying  every  art  of  evafion ; and  at  laft  fwimming  into 
(hallow  water,  in  hopes  of  efcaping.  There,  however,  the 
feal  followed  ; fo  that  the  little  animal  had  no  other  way  left 
to  efcape,  but  to  throw  itfelf  on  one  fide,  by  which  means  it 
darted  into  fhoaler  water  than  it  could  have  fwam  in  with 
the  belly  undermoft ; and  thus  at  laft  it  got  free. 

As  they  are  thus  the  tyrants  of  the  element  in  which  they 
chiefly  refide,  fo  they  are  not  very  fearful  even  upon  land, 
except  on  thofe  (hores  which  are  thickly  inhabited,  and  from 
whence  they  have  been  frequently  purfued.  Along  the  de- 
fert  coafts  where  they  are  feldom  interrupted  by  man,  they 
teem  to  be  very  bold  and  courageous ; if  attacked  with 
(tones,  like  dogs,  they  bite  fuch  as  are  thrown  again  It  them  $ 
if  encountered  more  clofely,  they  make  a defperate  refiftance, 
and,  while  they  have  any  life,  attempt  to  annoy  their  enemy. 
Some  have  been  known,  even  while  they  were  (kinning,  to 
turn  round  and  feize  their  butchers ; but  they  are  generally 
defpatched  by  a (tunning  blow  on  the  nofe.  They  ufually 
deep  foundly  when  not  frequently  difturbed  ; and  that  is  the 
time  when  the  hunters  furprize  them.  The  Europeans  who 
go  into  the  Greenland  feas  upon  the  whale-fifhery,  furround 
them  with  nets,  and  knock  them  on  the  head  ; but  the 
Greenlanders,  who  are  unprovided  with  fo  expenfive  an  ap- 
paratus, deftroy  them  in  a different  manner.  One  of  thefe 
little  men  paddles  away  in  his  boat,  and  when  he  fees  a feal 
afleep  on  the  fide  of  a rock,  darts  his  lance,  and  that  with 
fuch  unerring  aim,  that  it  never  fails  to  bury  its  point  in  the 
* Brkifh  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
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animal's  fide.  The  feal,  feeling  itfelf  wounded,  inftantfy 
plunges  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  lance  and  all,  into  the  fea, 
and  dives  to  the  bottom  ; but  the  lance  has  a bladder  tied  to 
one  end,*  which  keeps  buoyant,  and  refills  the  animal's  def- 
cent  fo  that  every  time  the  feal  rifes  to  the  top  of  the  water 
the  Greenlander  ftrikes  it  with  his  oar,  until  he  at  lafl  de- 
fpatches  it.  But,  in  our  climate,  the.  feals  are  much  more 
wary,  and  feidom  fuffer  the  hunter  to  come  near  them.  They 
are  often  feen  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Corniih  coaft,  balking 
in  the  fun,  or  upon  the  inacceflibie  cliffs*  left  dry  by  the 
tide.  There  they  continue,  extremely  watchful,  and  never 
fleep  long  without  moving  *,  fekiom  longer  than  a minute  \ 
for  then  they  raife  their  heads,  and  if  they  fee  no  danger, 
they  lie  down  again,  railing  and  reclining  their  heads  alter- 
nately, at  intervals  of  about  a minute  each.  The  only  me- 
thod, therefore,  that  can  be  taken,  is  to  fhoot  them  : if  they 
chance  to  efcape,  they  haften  towards  the  deep,  flinging 
ftones  and  dirt  behind  them  as  they  lerambie  along,  and  at 
the  fame  time  exprefling  their  pain  or  their  fears,  by  the 
melt  diflrefsful  cry ; if  they  happen  to  be  overtaken,  they 
make  a vigorous  refiflance  with  their  feet  and  teeth,  till  they 
are  killed. 

The  feal  is  taken  for  the  fake  of  its  Ikin,  and  for  the  oil 
its  fat  yields.  The  former  fells  for  about  four  fhillings ; and, 
•when  drefled,  is  very  ufeful  in  covering  trunks,  making 
waiftcoats,  {hot-pouches,  and  feveral  other  conveniences. 
The  flelh  of  this  animal  formerly  found  place  at  the  tables 
of  the  great.  At  a fealt  provided  by  Archbilhop  Neville, 
for  Edward  the  Fourth,  there  were  twelve  feals  and  por- 
poifes  provided,  among  other  extraordinary  rarities. 

As  a variety  of  this  animal,  we  may  mention  the  sea-lion, 
deferibed  in  Anfon’s  Voyages.  This  is  much  larger  than 
arty  of  the  former  *,  being  from  eleven  to  eighteen  feet  long. 
It  is  fo  fat  that,  when  the  fkin  is  taken  off,  the  blubber  lies  a 
foot  thick  all  round  the  body.  It  feems  to  differ  from  the 
ordinary  feal,  not  only  in  its  fize,  but  alfo  in  its  food  ; for  it 
is  often  feen  to  graze  along  the  fhore,  and  to  feed  upon  the 
long  grafs  that  grows  up  along  the  edges  of  brooks.  Its  cry 
is  very  various,  fometimes  refembling  the  neighing  of  a 
horfe,  and  fometimes  the  grunting  of  the  hog.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  larged  of  the  feal  family. 
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THE  MORSE. 

THE  Morfe  Is  an  animal  of  the  feal-kirid ; but  differing 
from  the  reft,  in  a very  particular  formation  of  the  teeth, 
having  tw o large  tufks  growing  from  the  upper  jaw,  ftiaped 
like  thofe  of  an  elephant,  but  directed  downwards  ; whereas, 
in  the  elephant,  they  grow  upright,  like  horns  ; it  alfo  wants 
the  cutting  teeth,  both  above  and  below : as  to  the  reft,  it 
pretty  much  refembles  a feal,  except  that  it  is  much  larger, 
being  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  long.  The  morfes  are  alfo 
generally  feen  to  frequent  the  fame  places  that  feals  are 
known  to  refide  in  ; they  have  the  fame  habitudes,  the  fame 
advantages,  and  the  fame  imperfections.  There  are,  how- 
ever, fewer  varieties  of  the  morfe  than  the  feal ; and  they 
are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  frozen  regions  near  the  pole. 
They  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  prefent ; and 
the  favage  natives  of  the  coafts  of  Greenland  deftroyed  them 
in  much  greater  quantities  before  thofe  feas  were  vifited  by 
European  {hips .upon  the  w-hale-fifhe'ry  than  now.  Whether 
thefe  animals  have  been  fince  actually  thinned  by  the  fifhers, 
or  have  removed  to  fome  more  diftant  and  unfrequented 
fliores,  is  not  known  ; but  certain  it  is,  that  the  Greenlanders, 
who  once  had  plenty,  are  now  obliged  to  toil  more  afliduoufly 
for  fubfiftence  ; and  as  the  quantity  of  their  provifions  de- 
creafe,  for  they  live  moftly  upon  feals,  the  numbers  of  that 
poor  people  are  every  day  diminishing.  As  to  the  teeth,  they 
aTe  generally  from  two  to  three  feet  long  ; and  the  ivory  is 
much  more  efteemed  than  that  of  the  elephant,  being 
whiter  and  harder.  The  fi fliers  have  been  known  formerly 
to  kill  three  or  four  hundred  at  once ; and  along  thofe 
ftiores  ■where  they  chiefly  frequented,  their  bones  are  ft  ill 
feen  lying  in  prodigious  quantities.  In  this  manner  a fupply 
of  provifions,  which  would  have  fupported  the  Greenland' 
nation  for  ages,  has  been,  in  a few  years,  facrificed  to  thofe 
who  did  not  ufe  them,  but  who  fought  them  for  the  purpofes 
of  avarice  and  luxury ! 

THE  MAN  ATI. 

WE  come,  in  the  laft:  place,  to  an  animal  that  terminates 
the  boundary  between  quadrupeds  and  fifties.  Inftead  of  s 
creature  preying  among  the  dccnsr  and  retiring  upon  land 
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for  repofe  or  refrefhment,  we  have  here  an  animal  that  ne* 
ver  leaves  the  water,  and  is  enabled  to  live  only  there.  It 
cannot  be  called  a quadruped,  as  it  has  but  two  legs  only  ; 
nor  can  it  be  called  a fifh,  as  it  is  covered  with  hair.  In 
ihort,  it  forms  the  link  that  unites  thofe  two  great  tribes  to 
each  other*,  and  may  be  indifcriminately  called  the  laft  of 
beads,  or  the  firft  of  fifties. 

We  have  feen  the  feal  approaching  nearly  to  the  aquatic 
tribes,  by  having  its  hind  legs  thrown  back  on  each  fide  of 
the  tail,  and  forming  fomething  that  refembled  the  tail  of  a 
fifh;  blit  upon  examining  the  ficeleton  of  that  animal,  its 
title  to  the  rank  of  a quadruped  was  obferved  plainly  to  ap- 
pear, having  all  the  bones  of  the  hinder  legs  and  feet  as  com- 
plete as  any  other  animal  whatfoever. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  a creature  that  not  only  wants 
the  external  appearance  of  hinder  legs,  but,  when  examined 
internally,  will  be  found  to  want  them  altogether.  The 
Manati  is  fomewhat  fhaped  in  the  head  and  the  body  like  the 
feal  j it  has  alfo  the  fore  legs  or  hands  pretty  much  in  the 
fame  manner,  ftiort  and  webbed,  but  with  four  claws  only  : 
thefe  alfo  are  fhorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  former  ani- 
mal, and  placed  nearer  the  head  ; fo  that  they  can  fcarcely 
aftifl  its  motions  upon  land.  But  it  is  in  the  hinder  parts 
that  it  chiefly  differs  from  all  others  of  the  feal  kind  ; for  the 
tail  is  perfectly  that  of  a fifh,  being  fpread  out  broad  like 
a fan,  and  wanting  even  the  vefliges  of  thofe  bones  which 
make  the  legs  and  feet  in  others  of  its  kind.  The  largeft  of 
thefe  are  about  twenty-fix  feet  in  length  *,  the  fkin  is  blackifti, 
very  tough  and  hard  ; when  cut,  as  black  as  ebony  3 and 
there  are  a few  hairs  fcattered,  like  briftles,  of  about  an  inch 
long.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  animal’s' 
head ; and  the  ear-holes,  for  it  has  no  external  ears,  are  fo 
narrow  as  fcarce  to  admit  a pin’s  head.  The  tongue  is  fo 
ihort,  that  fome  have  pretended  it  has  none  at  all ; and  the 
teeth  are  corapofed  only  of  two  folid  white  bones,  running 
the  whole  length  of  both  jaws,  and  formed  merely  for  chew- 
ing, and  not  tearing  its  vegetable  food.  The  female  has- 
breads  placed  forward,  like  thofe  cf  a woman  ; and  fhe 
brings  forth  but  one  at  a time  : this  (lie  holds  with  her  paws 
to  her  bofom  3 there  it  fticks,  and  accompanies  her  wherever 
fhe  goes.  4 
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This  animal  can  fcarcely  be  called  amphibious,  as  it  ne- 
ver entirely  leaves  the  water,  only  advancing  the  head  out 
of  the  dream  to  reach  the  grafs  on  the  river  Tides.  Its 
food  is  entirely  upon  vegetables  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  never 
found  far  in  the  open  fea,  but  chiefly  in  the  large  rivers  of 
South  America ; and  often  above  two  thoufand  miles  from 
the  ocean.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  feas  near  Kamfchatka, 
and  feeds  upon  the  weeds  that  grow  near  the  fhore.  There 
are  likewife  level  greens  at  the  bottom  of  fome  of  the  Indian 
bays,  and  there  the  manatees  are  harmlefsly  feen  grazing 
among  turtles  and  other  crudaceous  fifties,  neither  giving 
nor  fearing  any  didurbance.  Thefe  animals,  when  unmo- 
lefted,  keep  together  in  large  companies,  and  furround  their 
young  ones*.  They  bring  forth  mod  commonly  in  autumn ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  they  go  with  young  eighteen  months,  for 
the  time  of  generation  is  in  fpring. 

The  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry,  for  the  only  noife  it 
makes,  is  by  fetching  its  breath.  Its  internal  parts  fomewhat 
refemble  thofe  of  a horfe  ; its  intedines  being  longer,  in  pro- 
portion, than  thofe  of  any  other  creature,  the  horfe  only 
excepted. 

The  fat  of  the  manati,  which  lies  under  the  fkin,  when 
expofed  to  the  fun,  has  a fine  fmell  and  tade,  and  far  ex- 
ceeds the  fat  of  any  fea  animal ; it  has  this  peculiar  property, 
that  the  heat  of  the  fun  will  not  fpoil  it,  nor  make  it  grow 
rancid  ; its  tade  is  like  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  ; and  it 
will  ferve  very  well,  in  all  cafes,  indead  of  butter : any 
quantity  may  be  taken  inwardly  with  fafety,  for  it  has 
no  other  effect  than  keeping  the  body  open.  The  fat  of 
the  tail  is  of  a harder  confidence ; and,  when  boiled,  is 
more  delicate  than  the  former.  The  lean  is  like  beef,  but 
more  red ; and  may  be  kept  a long  while,  in  the  hotted 
days,  without  tainting.  It  takes  up  a long  time  in  boiling ; 
and,  when  done,  eats  like  beef.  The  fat  of  the  young  one 
is  like  pork  ; the  lean  is  like  veal ; and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  very  probable  that  this  animal's  flefli  fomewhat  refembles 
that  of  turtle;  fince  they  are  fed  in  the  fame  element,  and 
upon  the  very  fame  food.  The  turtle  is  a delicacy  well 
known  among  us : our  luxuries  are  not  as  yet  fufliciently 
heightened  to  introduce  the  manati  ; which,  if  it  could  be 
brought  over,  might  fingly  fulhce  for  a whole  corporation. 

* Atta  Petropolitana. 
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ANIMALS  OF  THE  MONKEY  KIND. 

C^uadrupeds  may  be  conbdered  as  a numerous  groups 
terminated  on  every  fide  by  fome  that  but  in  part  deferve 
the  name.  On  one  quarter  we  fee  a tribe  coyered  with 
quills,  or  furnifhed  with  wings,  that  lift  them  among  die 
inhabitants  of  air  5 on  another,  we  behold  a diverfity  clothed 
with  fcales  and  fhells,  to  rank  with  infects  ; and  kill,  on  a 
third,  we  fee  them  defcending  into  the  waters,  to  live  among 
the  mute  tenants  of  that  element.  We  now  come  to  a nu- 
merous tribe,  that,  leaving  the  brute  creation,  feem  to  make 
approaches  even  to  humanity ; that  bear  an  awkward  refem- 
blance  of  the  human  form,  and  difcover  fome  faint  efforts 
at  intelledlual  fagacity. 

Animals  of  the  monkey  clafs  are  furnifhed  with  hands  in- 
flead  of  paws  ; their  ears,  eyes,'  eye-lids,  lips,  and  breaks, 
are  like  thofe  of  mankind  j their  internal  conformation  alio 
bears  fome  diftant  likenefs  j and  the  whole  offers  a pi&ure 
that  may  well  mortify  the  pride  of  fuch  as  make  their  perfons 
alone  the  principal  objedl  of  their  admiration. 

Thefe  approaches,  however,  are  gradual  5 and  fome  bear 
the  marks  of  this  cur  boafted  form,  more  flrougly  than 
others. 

In  the  Ape  kind  we  fee  the  whole  external  -machine 
flrongly  impreffed  with  the  human  likenefs,  and  capable  of 
the  fame  exertions  : thefe  walk  upright,  want  a tail,  have 
flefhy  pofteriors,  have  calves  to  their  kgs,  and  feet  nearly 
like  ours. 
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In  the  Baboon  kind  we  perceive  a more  diftant  approach 
to  the  human  form  ; the  quadruped  mixing  in  every  paft  of 
the  animal’s  figure : thefe  generally  go  upon  all  fours ; but 
fome,  when  upright,  are  as  tall  as  a man ; they  have  fhort 
tails,  long  fnouts,  and  are  poffeffed  of  brutal  fiercenefs. 

The  Monkey  kind  are  removed  a flep  further : thefe  are 
much  lefs  than  the  former,  with  tails  as  long,  or  longer  than 
their  bodies,  and  flattifh  faces. 

Laftly,  the  Maki  and  Opoffum  kind,  feem  to  lofe  all  re- 
femblance  of  the  human  figure,  except  in  having  hands  ; 
their  nofes  are  lengthened  out,  like  thofe  of  quadrupeds, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  totally  different  from  the  hu- 
man ; however,  as  they  grafp  their  food,  or  other  objects, 
with  one  hand,  which  quadrupeds  cannot  do,  this  fingle 
fimilitude  gives  them  an  air  of  fagacity,  to  which  they  have 
fcarce  any  other  preterifions. 

From  this  flight  furvey  it  may  be  eafily  feen  that  one 
general  defcription  will  not  ferve  for  animals  fo  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other : neverthelefs,  it  would  be  fatiguing 
to  the  laft  degree,  as  their  varieties  are  fo  numerous,  and 
their  differences  fo  fmall,  to  go  through  a particular  defcrip- 
tion of  each.  Tn  this  cafe  it  will  be  belt  to  give  a hiftory 
of  the  foremoft  in  each  clafs ; at  the  fame  time  marking  the 
diftin&ions  in  every  fpecies.  By  this  we  (hall  avoid  a 
tedious  repetition  of  fimilar  chara&ers,  and  confider  the 
manners  and  the  oddities  of  this  phantaftic  tribe  in  general 
points  of  view  ; where  we  (hall  perceive  how  nearly  they 
approach  to  the  human  figure,  and  how  little  they  benefit 
by  the  approximation.  The  foremoft  of  the  Ape  kind  is 

THE  OURAN  OUTANG, 

OR  WILD  MAN  OF  THE  WOODS. 

THIS  name  feems  to  have  been  given  to  various  animals, 
agreeing  in  one  common  chara&er  of  walking  upright,  but 
coming  from  different  countries,  and  of  very  different  pro- 
portions and  powers.  The  troglodyte  of  Bontius,  the 
drill  of  Purchas  and  the  pigmy  of  Tyfon  have  all  received 
this  general  name  ; and  have  been  ranked,  by  fome  na- 
turalifts,  under  one  general  defcription.  If  we  read  the 
accounts  of  many  remote  travellers,  under  this  name  we 
V ilume  II.  A a 
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are  pre  tented  with  a formidable  animal,  from  fix  to  eight 
feer  high  ; if  we  examine  the  books  of  fuch  as  have  defcribed 
it  nearer  home,  we  find.it  a pigmy  not  a\>ove  three.  In  this 
diverfity  we  mull  be  content  to  blend  their  various  de- 
scriptions into  one  general  account  ; obferving,  at  the  fame 
timei  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  any  of  their  relations, 
although,  we.  are  puzzled  which  to  follow. 

The  Ouran  Outang,  which,  of  all  other  animals,  mod 
nearly  approaches  to  the  human  race,  is  feen  of  different 
fizes,  from  three  to  feven  feet  high.  In  general,  however, 
its  flature  is'  lefs  than  that  of  a man  ; but  its  drength  and 
agility  much  greater.  Travellers  who  have  feen  various 
kinds  of  thefe  animals  in  their  native  folitudes, , give  us 
furprifi ng  relations  of  their  force,  their  fvviftnefs,  their  ad- 
drefs,  and  their  ferocity.  Naturalids  who  have  obferved 
their  form  and  manners  at  home,  have  been  as  much  {truck 
with  their  patient,  pliant,  imitative  difpofitions ; with  their 
appearance  and  confirmation,  fo  nearly  human.  Of  the 
fmalleft  fort  of  thefe  animals  we  have  had  feveral,  at  dif- 
ferent. times,  brought  into  this  country,  all  nearly  alike; 
but  that  .obferved  by  Dr.  Tyfon,  is  the  belt  known,  having 
been  defcribed  with  the  greated  exaCtnefs., 

The  animal  which  was  defcribed  by  that  learned  phyfician  , 
was  brought  from  Angola  in  Africa,  where  it  had  been 
taken  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  in  company  with 
a female  of  the  fame  kind,  that  died  by  the  way.  The  body 
was  covered  with  hair,  which  was  of  a coal  black  colour, 
more  refembling  human  hair  than  that  of  brutes.  It  bore  a 
{till  dronger  fimilitude  in  its  different. lengths  ; for  in  thofe 
places  where  it  is  longed  on  the  human  fpecies,  it  was  alfo 
longed  in  this  ; as  on  the  head,  the  upper  lip,  the  chin,  and  the 
pubes.  The  face  was  like  that  of  . a man,  the  forehead 
larger,  and  the  head  round.  The  upper  and  lower  jaw  were 
not  fo  prominent  as  in  monkeys  ; but  flat,  like  thofe  of  a 
man.  The  ears  were  like  thofe  of  a man  in  mod  refpefts ; 
and  the  teeth  had  more  refemblance  to  the  human,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  creature.  The  bending  of  the  arms 
and  legs  were  jud  the  fame  as  in  a man;  and,  in  fhort,  the 
animal,  at  fird  view,  presented  a figure  entirely  human. 

In  order  to  difcover  its  differences,  it  was  necefiary  to  make 
a clofer  furvey;  and  then  the  imperfections  of  its  form 
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began  to  appear.  The  firft  obvious  difference  was  in  the 
flatnefs  of  the  nofe  ; the  next  in  the  lownefs  of  the  forehead, 
and  the;  wanting  the  prominence  of  the  chin.  The  ears  were 
proportionably  too  large  ; the  eyes  too  clofe  to  ^rfch'iother ; 
and  the  interval  between  the  nofe  and  mouth  tOci' great. 
The  body  and  limbs  differed,  in  the  thighs  being  too  fhort 
and  the  arms  too  long ; in  the  thumb  being  too  little,  and 
the  palm  of  the  hand  too  narrow.  The  feet  alfo  were 
rather  more  like  hands  than  feet  *,  and  the  animal,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  figure,  bent  too  much  upon  its 
haunches. 

When  this  creature  was  examined  anatomically,  a fur- 
prifing  fimilitude  was  feen  to  prevail  in  its  internal  con- 
formation. It  differed  from  man  in  the  number  of  its  ribs, 
having  thirteen;  whereas,  in  man,  there  are  but  twelve. 
The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  alfo  were  fhorter,  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  narrower,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  were  deeper,  the 
kidneys  were  rounder,  the  urinary  and  gall  bladders  were 
longer  and  fmaller,  and  the  ureters  of  a different  figure. 
Such  were  the  principal  diftindtions  between  the  internal 
parts  of  this  animal  and  thofe  of  man ; in  almoft  every 
thing  elfe  they  were  entirely  and  exactly  the  fame,  and  dis- 
covered. an  aftonifhing  congruity.  Indeed,  many  parts 
were  fo  much  alike  in  conformation,  that  it  might  have 
excited  wonder  how  they  were  productive  of  fuch  few 
advantages.  The  tongue,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  voice, 
were  the  fame,  and  yet  the  animal  was  dumb  ; the  brain 
was  formed  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  man,  and  yet 
the  creature  wanted  reafon  : an  evident  proof  (as  Mr.  Buffo n 
finely  obferves)  that  no  difpofition  of  matter  will  give  mind  ; 
and  that  the  body,  how  nicely  foever  formed,  is  formed 
in  vain,  when  there  is  not  infufed  a foul  to  diredf  its 
operations. 

Having  thus  taken  a comparative  view  of  this  creature 
with  man,  what  follows  may  be  neceffary  to  complete  the 
general  description.  This  animal  was  very  hairy  all  behind, 
from  the  head  downwards ; and  the  hair  fo  thick,  that  it 
covered  the  Ikin  almoft  from  being  feen  : but  in  all  parts  be- 
fore, the  hair  was  much  thinner,'  the  fkin  every  where  ap- 
peared ; and  in  fome  places  it  was  almoft  bare-  When  it 
went  on  all  fours,  as  it  was  fometimes  feen  to  do,  it  appeared 
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all  hairy  *,  when  it  went  ere£t,  it  appeared  before  le/s 
hairy,  and  more  like  a man.  Its  hair,  which  in  this  parti-* 
cular  animal  was  black,  much  more  refembled  that  of  men 
than  J>hjd  fur  of  brutes  5 for,  in  the  latter,  befides  their  long 
hair,  there  is  ufually  a finer  and  fliorter  intermixed  ; but  in 
the  ouran  outang  it  was  all  of  a kind  ; only  about  the  pubes 
the  hair  was  greyiih,  feemed  longer,  and  fomewhat  different ; 
as  aifo  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  where  it  was  greyiih,  like 
the  hair  of  a beard.  The  face,  hands,  arid  foies  of  the  feet, 
were  without  hair  ; and  fo  was  moil  part  of  the  forehead: 
but  down  the  fides  of  the  face  the  hair  was  thick,  it  being 
there  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  which  exceeded  that 
on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  the  palms  of  its  hands 
were  remarkable  thofe  lines  which  are  ufually  taken  notice 
of  in  palmiftry  ; and,  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  thofe  fpiral 
lines  obferved  in  man.  The  palms  of  the  hands  were  as  long 
as  the  foies  of  the  feet ; and  the  toes  upon  thefe  were  as  long 
as  the  fingers ; the  middle  toe  was  the  longeil  of  all,  and  the 
whole  foot  differed  from  the  human.  The  hinder  feet  being 
thus  formed  as  hands,  the  animal  often  ufed  them  as  fuch  v 
and,  on  the' contrary,  now  and  then  made  ufb  of  its  hands 
jnftead  of  feet.  The  breads  appeared  fmall  and  fhri veiled, 
,but  exadlly  like  thofe  of  a man  : the  naval  alfo  appeared  very 
fair,  and  in  exadf  difpofition,  being  neither  harder  nor  more 
prominent  than  what  is  ufually  feen  in  children.  Such  is 
the  defcription  of  this  extraordinary  creature  ; to  which  lit- 
tle has  been  added  by  fucceeding  obfervers,  except  that  the 
colour  of  the  hair  is  often  found  to  vary : in  that  deferibed 
by  Edwards  it  was  of  a reddiih  brown. 

From  a picture  fo  like  that  of  the  human  fpecies,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  expert  a correfponding  mind  *,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  fuch  of  thefe  animals  as  have  been  (hewn  in  Eu- 
rope, have  difeovered  a degree  of  imitation  beyond  what  any 
quadruped  can  arrive  at. 

That  of  Tyfon  was  a gentle,  fond,  harmkfs  creature.  In 
its  paifage  to  England,  thofe  that  it  knew  on  thip-board,  it 
would  embrace  with  the  greateit  tendernefs,  opening  their 
bofoms,  and  clafping  its  hands  about  them.  Monkeys  of  a 
lower  fpecies  it  held  in  utter  averfion  ; it  would  always  avoid  , 
the  place  where  they  were  kept  in  the  fame  veflel ; and 
feemed  to  confider  itfelf  as  a creature  of  higher  extraction 
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After  it  was  taken,  and  a little  ufed  to  wear  clothes,  it  grew 
very  fond  of  them  ; a part  it  would  put  on  without  any  help, 
and  the  reft  it  would  carry  in  its  hands  to  fome  of  the  com- 
pany, for  therr  afliftance.  It  would  lie  in  a bed,  place  its 
head  on  the  pillow,  and  pull  the  clothes  upwards,  as  a man 
would  do. 

That  which  was  feen  by  Edwards,  and  defcribed  by  Bu£- 
fon,  fhewed  even  a fuperior  degree  of  fagacity.  It  walked, 
like  all  of  its  kind,  upon  two  legs,  even  though  it  carried 
burthens.  Its  air  was  melancholy,  and  its  deportment 
grave.  Unlike  the  baboon  or  monkey,  whofe  motions  are 
violent  and  appetites  capricious,  who  are  fond  of  mifchief 
and  obedient  only  from  fear,  this  animal  was  flow  in  its  mo- 
tions, and  a look  was  fyffieient  to  keep  it  in  awe.  I have 
feen  it,  fays  Mr.  Buffpn,  give  its  hand  to  Ihow  the  company 
to  the  door : I have  feen  it  fit  at  table,  unfold  its  napkin, 
wipe  its  lips,  make  ufe  of  the  fpoon  and  the  fork  to  carry  the 
victuals  to  its  mouth,  pour  out  its  drink  into  a glafs,  touch 
glaffes  when  invited,  take  a cup  and  faucer  and  lay  them  on 
the  table,  put  in  fugar,  pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  cool  be- 
fore drinking,  and  all  this  without  any  other  inftigatiorr  than 
the  figns  or  the  command  of  its  mafter,  and  often  of  its  own 
accord.  It  was  gentle  and  inoffenfive ; it  even  approached 
ftrangers  with  refpe<ft,  and  came  rather  to  receive  careffes 
than  to  offer  injuries.  It  was  particularly  fond  of  fugared 
comfits,  which  every  body  was  ready  to  give  it  \ and,  as  it 
had  a deflu&ion  upon  the  breaft,  fo  much  fugar  contributed  to 
increafe  the  diforder  and  fhorten  its  life.  It  continued  at 
Paris  but  one  fummer,  and  died  in  London.  It  ate  indifcri- 
minately  of  all  things,  but  it  preferred  dry  and  ripe  fruits  to 
all  other  aliments.  It  would  drink  wine,  but  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  gladly  left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or  any  other  fweet  liquor.  , 

Such  thefe  animals  appeared  when  brought  into  Europe. 
However,  many  of  their  extraordinary  habits  were  probably 
the  refult  of  education,  and  we  are  not  told  how  long  the 
inftruCtions  they  received  for  this  purpofe  were  continued. 
But  we  learn  from  another  account  that  they  takebut  a 
very  fliort  time  to  come  to  a great  degree  of  imitative  per- 
fection. M.  L.  Broffe  bought  two  young  ones,  that  were 
but  a year  old  from  a Negroe  ; and  thefe  at  that  early  age. 
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difcovered  an  aftoniifhing  power  of  imitation*.  They  even 
then  fat  at  the  table  like  men,  ate  of  every  thing  without 
diftin&ion,  made  ufe  of  their  knife,  fpoon,  and  fork,  both 
to  eat  their  meat  and  help  themfelves.  They  drank  wine 
and  other  liquors.  When  carried  on  {hip-board  they  had 
ligng  for  the  cabin  boys  expreffive  of  their  wants ; and 
whenever  thefe  neglecfted  attending  upon  them  as  they  de- 
fired,  they  inftantly  flew  into  a paflion,  feized  them  by  the 
arm,  bit  them,  and  kept  them  down.  The  male  was  fea- 
:*fick,  and  required  attendance  like  a human  creature  •,  he  was 
even  twice  bled  in  the  arm  ; and  every  time  afterwards  when 
he  found  himfelf  out  of  order,  he  (hewed  his  arm,  as  de- 
lirous  of  being  relieved  by  bleeding. 

Pyrard  relates,  that  in  the  province  of  Sierra  Leona,  in 
Africa,  there  a kind  of  apes,  called  Baris,  which  are  (trong 
*and  mufcular,  and  which,  if  properly  inftrutfted  when  young 
ferve  as  very  ufeful  domeftics.  They  ufually  walk  upright ; 
they  pound  at  a mortar ; they  go  to  the  river  to  fetch  water, 
this  they  carry  back  in  a little  pitcher,  on  their  heads;  but 
if  care  be  not  taken  to  receive  the  pitcher  at  their  return, 
they  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  then,  feeing  it  broken, 
they  .begin  to  lament  and  cry  for  their  lofs.  Le  Compte’s 
account  is  much  to  the  fame  purpofe  of  an  ape,  which  he 
faw  in  the  Strait  of  Molucca.  “ It  walked  upon  its  two 
hind  feet,  which  it  bent  a little,  like  a dog  that  had  been 
taught  to  dance.  It  made  ufe  of  its  hands  and  arms  as  we  , 
do.  Its  vifage  was  not  much  more  difagreeable  than  that  of 
a Hottentot  *,  but  the  body  was  all  over  covered  with  a 
woolly  hair  of  different  colours.  As  to  the  reft,  it  cried 
like  a child  ; all  its  outward  adlions  were  fo  like  the  human, 
and  the  palfions  fo  lively  and  fignificant,  that  dumb  men 
could  fcarce  better  exprefs  their  conceptions  and  defires.  It 
had  alfo  that  exprelfion  of  paflion  or  joy  which  we  often  fee 
in  children,  ftamping  with  its  feet,  and  ftriking  them  againft 
the  ground,  to  (hew  its  fpite,  or  when  refufed  any  thing 
it  paffionately  longed  for.  Although  thefe  animals,”  con- 
tinues he,  “ are  very  big,  for  that  I faw  was  four  feet  high, 
their  nimblenefs  is  incredible.  It  is  a pleafure  beyond  ex- 
preflion  to  fee  them  run  up  the  tackling  of  a ftiip,  where 
they  fometimes  play  as  if  they  had  a knack  of  vaulting  pecu- 
liar to  themfelves,  or  as  if  they  had  been  paid,  like  our  roper 
* As  quoted  by  BufFon,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  77. 
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dancers,  to  divert  the  company.  Sometimes  fufpended  by 
one  arm,  they  poife  themfelves,  and  then  turn  all  of  a fud- 
den  round  about  a rope,  with  as  much  quicknefs  as  a wheel, 
or  a fling  put  into  motion.  Sometimes,  holding  the  rope 
fucceflively  with  their  long  fingers,  and,  letting  their  whole 
body  fall  into  the  air,  they  run  full  fpeed  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  come  back  again  with  the  fame  fwiftnefs. 
There  is  no  pofture  but  they  imitate,  nor  motion  but  they 
perform.  Bending  themfelves  like  a bow,  rolling  like  a 
bowl,  hanging  by  the  hands,  feet,  and  teeth,  according  to 
the  different  fancies  with  which  their  capricious  imagination 
fupplie^  them.  But  what  is  dill  more  amazing  than  all  is, 
their  agility  to  fling  themfelves  from  one  rope  to  another, 
though  at  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  feet  diftance.” 

Such  are  the  habitudes  and  the  powers  of  the  fmaller  clafs 
of  thefe  extraordinary  creatures  5 but  we  are  prefented  with 
a very  different  pidture  in  thefe  of  a larger  ftature  and  more 
mufcular  form.  The  little  animals  we  have  been  deferibing, 
which  are  feldom  found  above  four  feet  high,  feem  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  dwarfs  among  the  human  fpecies,  being 
gentle,  afliduous,  and  playful,  rather  fitted  to  amufe  than 
terrify.  But  the  gigantic  races  of  the  ouran  outang,  feen 
and  deferibed  by  travellers,  are  truly  formidable  *,  and  in  the 
gloomy  forefls,  where  they  are  only  found,  feem  to  hold 
undifputed  dominion.  Many  of  thefe  are  as  tall  or  taller 
than  a man ; active,  flrong,  and  intrepid,  cunning,  lafcivi- 
ous,  and  cruel.  This  redoubtable  rival  of  mankind  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  Africa,  in  the  Eafl-Indies,  in  Madagafcar, 
and  in  Borneo*.  In  the  lafl  of  thefe  places,  the  people  of 
quality  courfe  him  as  we  do  the  ftag ; and  this  fort  of  hunt- 
ing is  one  of  the  favourite  amufements  of  the  king  himleif. 
This  creature  is  extremely  fwift  of  foot,  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary ftrength,  and  runs  with  prodigious  celerity.  His 
fkin  is  all  hairy,  his  eyes  funk  in  his  head,  his  countenance 
ftern,  his  face  tanned,  and  ail  his  lineaments,  though  ex- 
actly human,  harfh  and  blackened  by  the  fun.  In  Africa 
this  creature  is  even  (till  more  formidable.  Battel  calls  him 
the  pongo , and  allures  us  that  in  all  his  proportions  he  refem- 
bles  a man,  except  that  he  is  much  larger,  even  to  a gigantic 
date.  His  face  refembles  that  of  a man,  the  eyes  deep  funk 

* Le  Cornpte’s  Hiftory  of  China, 
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in  the  head,  the  hair  on  each  fide  extremely  long,  the  vifage. 
naked  and  without  hair,  as  alfo  the  ears  and  the  hands. 
The  body  is  lightly  covered,  and  fcarcely  differing  from  that 
of  a man,  except  that  there  are  no  calves  to  the  legs.  Still, 
however,  the  animal  is  feen  to  walk  upon  his  hinder  legs, 
and  in  an  ere£t  podure.  He  fleeps  under  trees,  and  builds 
himfelf  a hut,  which  ferves  to  protect  him  againft  the  fun 
and  the  rains  of  the  tropical  climates,  of  which  he  is  a na- 
tive. He  lives  only  upon  fruits,  and  is  no  way  carnivorous. 
He  cannot  fpeak,  although  furnifhed  with  greater  indintf 
than  any  other  animal  of  the  brute  creation.  When  the 
Negroes  make  a fire  in  the  woods,  this  animal  comes  near 
and  warms  himfelf  by  the  blaze.  However,  he  has  not  fkill 
enough  to  keep  the  fiame  alive  by  feeding  it  with  fuel.  They 
go  together  in  companies  ; and  if  they  happen  to  meet  one 
of  the  human  fpecies,  remote  from  luccour,  they  (hew  him 
no  mercy.  They  even  attack  the  elephant,  which  they  beat 
with  their  clubs,  and  oblige  to  leave  that  part  of  the  foreft 
which  they  claim  as  their  own.  It  is  impofiible  to  take  any 
of  thefe  dreadful  creatures  alive,  for  they  are  fo  ftrong  that 
ten  men  would  not  be  a match  for  but  one  of  them.  None 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  are  taken  except  when  very  young, 
and  thefe  but  rarely,  when  the  female  happens  to  leave  them 
behind  *,  for  in  general  they  keep  clung  to  the  bread,  and 
adhere  both  with  legs  and  arms.  From  the  fame  traveller 
we  learn,  that  when  one  of  thefe  animals  dies,  the  red  cover 
the  body  with  a quantity  of  leaves  and  branches.  They 
fometimes  alfo  (hew  mercy  to  the  human  kind.  A Negro 
boy,  that  was  taken  by  one  of  thefe,  and  carried  into  the 
woods,  continued  there  a whole  year,  without  receiving  any 
injury  *,  From  another  traveller  we  learn,  that  thefe  ani- 
mals often  attempt  to  furprize  the  female  Negroes  as  they  go 
into  the  woods,  and  frequently  keep  them  againd  their  wills 
for  the  pleafure  of  their  company,  feeding  them  very  plenti- 
fully all  the  time.  He  affures  us  that  he  knew  a woman  of 
Loango  that  had  lived  among  thefe  animals  for  three  years. 
They  grow  from  fix.  to  feven  feet  high,  and  are  of  unequalled 
drength.  They  build  fheds,  and  makeufe  of  clubs  for  their 
defence  Their  faces  are  broad,  their  nofes  flat,  their  ears 
without  a tip,  their  (kins  are  more  bright  than  that  of  a MuL* 
* Le  Broffe,  as  quoted  by  B ifFon,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  70. 
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iatoe,  and  they  are  covered  on  many  parts  of  the  body  with 
long  and  tawny  coloured  hair.  Their  belly  is  large,  their 
heels  flat,  and  yet  riling  behind.  They  fometimes  walk  up- 
right, and  fometimes  upon  all  fours,  when  they  are  fantafti- 
cally  difpofed. 

From  this  defcription  of  the  ouran  outang,  we  perceive  at 
what  a diftance  the  fird  animal  of  the  brute  creation  is  placed 
from  the  very  lowelt  of  the  human  fpecies.  Even  in  coun- 
tries peopled  with  favages,  this  creature  is  confidered  as  a 
bead  ; and  in  thofe  very  places  where  we  might  fuppofe  the 
fmallelt  difference  between  them  arjd  mankind,  the  inhabi- 
tants hold  it  in  the  greatelt  contempt  and  detellation.  In 
Borneo,  where  this  animal  has  been  faid  to  come  to  its 
greatelt  perfection,  the  natives  hunt  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  purfue  the  elephant  or  the  lion,  while  its  refemblance 
to  the  human  form  procures  it  neither  pity  nor  protection. 
The  gradations  of  Nature  in  the  other  parts  of  Nature  are 
minute  and  infenfible  *,  in  the  pafiage  from  quadrupeds  to 
filhes  we  can  fcarce  tell  where  the  quadruped  ends  and  the 
filh  begins  ; in  the  defcent  from  beads  to  infeCts  we  can 
hardly  didinguilh  the  deps  of  the  progrelfion ; but  in  the 
afccnt  from  brutes  to  man,  the  line  is  drongly  drawn,  well 
marked,  and  unpaflable  It  is  in  vain  that  the  ouran  outang 
refembles  man  in  form,  or  imitates  many  of  his  aClions ; he 
dill  continues  a wretched,  helplefs  creature,  pent  up  in  the 
mod  gloomy  part  of  the  fored,  and,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
vilion  for  his  own  happinefs,  inferior  even  to  the  elephant  or 
the  beaver  in  fagacity.  To  us,  indeed,  this  animal  feems 
much  wifer  than  it  really  is.  As  we  have  long  been  ufed  to 
meafure  the  fagacity  of  all  aCtions  by  their  limilitude  to  our 
own,  and  not  their  litnefs  to  the  animals  way  of  living,  we 
are  pleafed  with  the  imitations  of  the  ape,  even  though  we 
know  they  are  far  from  contributing  to  the  convenience  of 
its  fituation.  An  ape,  or  a quadruped,  when  under  the 
tramels  of  human  education,  may  be  an  admirable  object' 
for  human  curiolity,  but  is  very  little  advanced  by  all  its 
learning  in  the  road  to  its  own  felicity.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  never  feen  any  of  thefe  long-indruCled  animals  that  did 
not,  by  their  melancholy  air,  appear  fenfibie  of  the  wretch- 
ednefs  of  their  fituation.  Its  marks  of  feeming  fagacity  were. 
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merely  relative  to  us  and  not  to  the  animal;  and  all  itsboaft-* 
ed  wifdom  was  merely  of  our  own  making. 

There  is,  in  fadt,  another  circumftance  relative  to  this 
animal  which  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  I have  many  rea- 
fons  to  believe  that  the  mod  perfeft  of  the  kind  are  prone, 
like  the  reft  of  the  quadruped  creation,  and  only  owe  their 
eredt  attitude  to  human  education.  Almoft  all  the  travellers 
who  fpeak  of  them  mention  their  going  fometimes  upon  all 
fours,  and  fometimes  eredl.  As  their  chief  refidence  is 
among  trees,  they  are  without  doubt  ufually  feen  erect  while 
they  are  climbing;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their 
efforts  to  efcape  upon  the  ground  are  by  running  .upon  the 
hands  and  feet  together.  Sthouten,  who  mentions  their 
education,  tells  us  that  they  are  taken  in  traps,  and  taught 
Sn  the  beginning  to  walk  upon  their  hind  legs ; which  cer- 
tainly implies  that  in  a ftate  of  Nature  they  run  upon  all 
fours.  Add  to  this,  that,  when  we  examine  the  palms  of 
their  hands  and  the  foals  of  their  feet,  we  find  both  equally 
callous  and  beaten ; a certain  proof  that  both  have  been 
equally  ufed.  In  thofe  hot  countries,  where  the  apes  are 
known  to  refide,  the  foals  of  the  Negroes*  feet,  who  go  bare- 
foot, are  covered  with  a fkin  above  an  inch  thick  ; while 
their  hands  are  as  foft  as  thofe  of  an  European.  Did  the 
apes  walk  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fame  exercife  would  have 
furnilhcd  them  with  :;milar  advantages,  which  is  not  the 
cafe.  Befides  all  this,  I have  been  affured  by  a very  credible 
traveller,  that  thefe  animals  naturally  run  in  the  woods  up- 
on all  fours  ; and  when  they  are  taken,  their  hands  are  tied 
behind  them,  to  teach  them  to  walk  upright.  This  attitude 
they  learn  after  fome  time  ; and,  thus  inftru&ed,  they  are 
fent  into  Europe  to  aftonifh  the  fpeculative  with  their  near 
approaches  to  humanity,  while  it  is  never  confidered  how 
■nmch  is  natural,  and  how  much  has  been  acquired  in  the 
favage  fchools  of  Benin  and  Angola. 

The  animal  next  to  thefe,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  fame 
clafs,  is  the  ape,  properly  fo  called,  or  the  pithekos  of  the 
ancients.  This  is  much  lefs  than  the  former,  being  not- 
above  a foot  and  a half  high,  but  walks  erea,  is  without  a 
tail,  and  is  eafily  tamed. 

Of  this  kind  alfo  is  the  gibbon,  fo  called  by  Buffon,  or  the 
i ONG-ARMED  ape,  which  is  a very  extraordinary  and  re- 
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markable  creature.  It  is  of  different  fizes,  being  from  four 
feet  to  two  feet  high.  It  walks  ereff,  is  without  rt  tail,  has 
a face  refembling  that  of  a man,  with  a circle  of  bufhy  hair 
all  round  the  vifage  ; its  eyes  are  large  and  funk  in  its  head  ; 
its  face  tanned,  and  its  ears  exa&ly  proportioned.  But  that 
in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  all  others  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  is  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  arms,  which,  when 
the  animal  Hands  ere£t,  are  long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground  5 fo  that  it  can  walk  upon  all  fours  and  yet  keep  its 
ere£t  pofture  at  the  fame  time.  This  animal,  next  to  the 
ouran  outang  and  the  ape,  moft  nearly  refembles  mankind, 
not  only  in  form,  but  in  gentle  manners  and  tra&able  difpo- 
fition.  Is  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  particularly 
found  along  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

The  laft  of  the  ape  kind  is  the  cynocephalus,  or  the 
magot  of  Buffon.  This  animal  wants  a tail,  like  the  for- 
mer, although  there  is  a fmall  protuberance  at  that  part, 
which  yet  is  rather  formed  by  the  fkin  than  the  bone.  It 
differs  alfo  in  having  a large,  callous,  red  rump.  The  face 
is  prominent  and  approaches  more  to  that  of  quadrupeds 
than  of  man.  The  body  is  covered  with  a brownifh  hair, 
and  yellow  on  the  belly.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a half, 
or  four  feet  high,  and  is  a native  of  moft  parts  of  Africa  and 
the  Eaft.  As  it  recedes  from  man  in  its  form,  fo  alfo  it  ap- 
pears different  in  its  difpofitions,  being  fullen,  vicious,  and 
untratlable  *. 

THE  BABOON. 

Descending  from  the  more  perfect  of  the  monkey  kinds, 
we  come  to  the  baboon  and  its  varieties,  a large,  fierce,  and 
formidable  race,  that  mixing  the  figure  of  the  man  and  the 
quadruped  in  their  conformation,  feem  to  poflefs  only  the 
defects  of  both  ; the  petulance  of  the  one,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  other.  Thefe  animals  have  a fhort  tail  j a prominent 
face  ; with  canine  teeth,  larger  than  thofe  of  men,  and  cal- 
lofities  on  the  rumpf.  In  man  the  phyfiognomy  may  de- 
ceive, and  the  figure  of  the  body  does  not  always  lead  to  the 

* Omnes  femellae  hujufce  et  precedentlum,  ut  et  fere  fequentium  fpeci- 
crum  menftruali  patiuntur  fluxu  ficut  in  feminis. 

f Buffon,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  183. 
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qualities  of  the  mind  •,  but  in  animals  we  may  always  judge 
of  their  diipofitions  by  their  looks,  and  form  a juft  conjecT 
ture  of  their  internal  habits  from  their  external  form.  If  we 
compare  the  nature  of  the  ape  and  the  babopn  by  this  eafy 
rule,  we  (hall  at  once  be  led  to  pronounce  that  they  greatly 
differ  in  their  diipofitions,  and  that  the  latter  are  infinitely 
more  fierce,  favage,  and  malicious,  than  the  former.  The 
ouran  outang,  that  fo  nearly  refembles  man  in  its  figure,  ap- 
proaches alfo  neareft  in  the  gmtlenefs  of  its  manners  and 
the  pliancy  of  its  temper.  The  cynocephalus,  that  of  all 
other  apes  is  moft  unlike  man  in  form,  and  approaches 
nearer  the  dog  in  face,  refembles  alfo  the  brute  in  nature, 
being  wild,  reftlefs,  and  impelled  by  a fretful  impetuofity. 
But  the  baboon,  who  is  ftill  more  remote,  and  refembles 
man  only  in  having  hands,  who,  from  having  a tail,  a pro- 
minent face,  and  fharp  claws,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
lavage  tribe,  is  every  way  fierce,  malicious,  ignorant,  and 
untradlabie. 

The  baboon  properly  fo  called,  is  from  three  to  four  feet; 
high,  very  ftrong  built,  with  a thick  body  and  limbs,  and 
canine  teeth  much  longer  than  thofe  of  men.  It  has  large 
callofities  behind,  which  are  quite  naked  and  red.  Its  tail  is 
crooked  and  thick,  and  about  feven  or  eight  inches  long. 
Its  fnout,  for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a face,  is  long  and  thick, 
and  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks  it  has  a pouch,  into  which, 
when  fatiated  with  eating,  it  puts  the  remainder  of  its  pro- 
vifions.  It  is  covered  with  long,  thick  hair,  of  a reddifh 
brown  colour,  and  pretty  uniform  over  the  whole  body.  It 
walks  more  commonly  upon  all  fours  than  upright,  and  its 
hands  as  well  as  its  feet  are  armed  with  long  fharp  claws, 
inftead  of  the  broad  round  nails  of  the  ape  kind. 

An  animal  thus  made  for  ftrength,  and  furnilhed  with 
dangerous  weapons,  is  found,  in  fa£t,  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
formidable  of  the  favage  race  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is 
bred.  It  appears,  in  its  native  woods,  to  be  impelled 
by  two  oppofite  paftipns  j a hatred  for  the  males  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  a defire  for  women.  "Were  we  af- 
fured  of  tliefe  ftrange  oppofitions  in  its  difpofition  from 
one  teftimcny  alone,  the  account  might  appear  doubtful  j 
but,  as  it  comes  from  a variety  of  the  moft  credible  wit- 
neiTes,  we  cmnot  refufe  our  afient.  From  them,  therefore^ 
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toe  learn,  that  thefe  animals  will  often  aflail  women  in  a bo- 
dy, and  force  them  into  the  woods,  where  they  keep  them 
againlt  their  will,  and  kill  them  when  refradtory.  From 
the  Chevalier  Forbin  we  learn,  that  in  Siam  whole  troops  of 
thefe  will  often  faliy  forth  from  their  forelts,  and  attack  a 
village,  when  they  know  the  men  are  engaged  in  their  rice 
harvelt.  They  are  on  fuch  occafions  actuated  as  well  by 
defire. as  by  hunger;  and  not  only  plunder  the  houfes  of 
whatever  provifions  they  can  find,  but  endeavour  to  force 
the  women.  Thefe,  however,  as  the  Chevalier  humouroully 
relates,  not  at  all  liking  either  the  manners  or  the  figure  of 
the  paltry  gallants,  boldly  (land  on. their  defence,  and  with 
clubs,  or  whatever  other  arms  they  can  provide,  inltead  of 
anfwering  their  carefles,  oblige  their  ugly  fuitors  to  retreat ; 
not,  however,  before  they  have  damaged  or  plundered  every 
thing  eatable  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  are  lefs  formidable, 
but,  to  the  belt  of  their  power,  equally  mifchievous.  They 
are  there  under  a fort  of  natural  difcipline,  and  go  about 
whatever  they  undertake  with  furprifing  (kill  and  regularity* 
When  they  fet  about  robbing  an  orchard  or  a vineyard,  for 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  grapes,  apples,  and  ripe  fruit, 
they  do  not  go  fingly  to  work,  but  in  large  companies,  and 
with  preconcerted  deliberation.  On  thefe  occafions,  a part 
of  them  enter  the  inclofure,  while  one  is  fet  to  watch.  The 
reft  Hand  without  the  fence,  and  form  a line  reaching  all 
the  way  from  their  fellows  within,  to  their  rendezvous 
without,  which  is  generally  in  fome  craggy  mountain. — 
Every  thing  being  thus  difpofed,  the  plunderers  within  the 
orchard  throw  the  fruit  to  thofe  that  are  without  as  fall  as 
they  can  gather  it ; or,  if  the  wall  or  hedge  be  high,  to  thofe 
that  fit  on  the  top ; and  thefe  hand  the  plunder  to  thofe 
next  them  on  the  other  fide.  Thus  the  fruit  is  pitched  from 
one  to  another  all  along  the  line,  till  it  is  fafely  depofited  at 
their  head-quarters.  They  catch  it  as  readily  as  the  molt 
fkilful  tennis  player  can  a ball ; and  while  the  bufmefs  is 
going  forward,  which  they  conduct  with  great  expedition,  a 
molt  profound  filence  is  obferved  among  them.  Their  cen- 
tinel,  during  this  whole  time,  continues  upon  the  watch, 
extremely  anxious  and  attentive ; but,  if  he  perceives  any 
one  coming,  he  inltantly  fets  up  a loud  cry,  and  at  this  fig- 
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nal  the  whole  company  fcamper  off.  Nor  yet  are  thdy  at 
any  time  willing  to  leave  the  place  empty  handed  ; for  if 
they  be  be  pludering  a bed  of  melons,  for  inftance,  they  go 
off. with  one  in  their  mouths,  one  in  their  hands,  and  one 
under  their  arm.  If  the  purfuit  is  hot,  they  drop  firft  that 
from  under  their  arm,  and  then  that  from  their  hand;  and, 
if  it  be  continued,  they  at  laft  let  fall  that  which  they  had 
hitherto  kept  in  their  mouths. 

The  natives  of  the  Cape  often  take  the  young  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, and,  feeding  them  with  fheep  and  goafs  milk,  accuf- 
tom  them  to  guard  their  houfes ; which  duty  they  perform 
with  great  punctuality.  Thofe,  however,  that  have  been 
brought  into  Europe,  are  headftrong,  rude,  and  untra&able.. 
Dogs  and  cats,  when  they  have  done  any  thing  wrong,  will 
run  off;  but  thefe  feem  carelefs  and  infenfible  of  the  mif- 
chief  they  do ; and  I have  feen  one  of  them  break  a whole 
table  of  china,  as  it  fliould  feem  by  delign,  without  appear- 
ing ill  the  leaft  confcious  of  having  done  amifs.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  any  refpeCl;  fo  formidable  as  that  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Buftbn,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  defcription  : — 
“ It  was  not, fays  he,  u extremely  ugly,  and  yet  it  excited 
horror.  It  continually  appeared  in  a (late  of  favage  ferocity, 
gnafhing  its  teeth,  flying  at , the  fpedlators,  and  furioufly 
reftlefs.,  It  was  obliged  to  be  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  the 
bars  of  which  it  fo , forcibly  attempted  to  break,  that  the 
ipc&ators  were  {truck  with  apprehenfion.  It  was  a fturdy 
bold  animal,  whole  (hort  limbs  and  powerful  exertions 
(hewed  vaft  (trength  and  agility.  The  long  hair  with  which 
it  was  covered  Teemed  to  add  to  its  apparent  abilities;  which, 
however,  were  hi  reality  fo  great,  that  it  could  eafily  over- 
come a (ingle  man,  unlefs  armed.  As  to  the  reft,  it. for  ever 
appeared  excited  by  that  paffion  which  renders  the  mildeft 
animals  at  intervals  furious.  Its  lafeivioufnefs  was  con- 
stant, and  its  fatisfaftions  particular.  Some  others  alfo  of 
the  monkey  kind  (hewed  the  fame  degree  of  impudence,  and 
particularly  in  the  prefence  of  women ; but,  as  they  were 
lefs  in  fize,  their  petulance  was  lefs  obvious,  and  their  info- 
lence  more  eafily  corredled.” 

But  however  violent  the  defires  of  thefe  animals  may  be, 
they  are  not  found  to  breed  in  our  climate.  The  female 
brings  forth  ufually  but  .one  at  a time,  which  (he  carries  in 
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her  arms,  and  in  a peculiar  manner  clinging  to  her  bread.  As 
to  the  reft*  thefe  animals  are  not  at  all  carniverous;  they 
principally  feed  upon  fruits,  roots,  and  corn,  and  generally 
keep  together  in  companies.  The  internal  parts  are  more 
unlike  thofe  of  man  than  of  quadrupeds,  particularly  the 
liver,  which  is  like  that  of  a dog  divided,  into  fix  lobes.  The 
lungs  are  more  divided,  the  guts  in  general  are  fhorter,  and 
the  kidneys  rounder  and  flatter. 

The  largeft  of  the  baboon  kind  is  the  mandril  ; an  ugly 
difgufting  animal,  with  a tail  fhorter  than  the  former,  tho* 
of  a much  larger  ftature,  being  from  four  to  five  feet  high. 
The  muzzle  is  dill  longer  than  that  of  the  preceding,  it  is  of 
a bluifli  colour,  and  ftrongly  marked  with  wrinkles,  which 
give  it  a frightful  appearance.  But  what  renders  it  truly 
loathfome  is,  that  from  the  nofe  there  is  always  feen  ifiuing 
a foot,  which  the  animal  takes  care  at  intervals  to  lick  off 
with  its  tongue  and  fwallow.  It  is  a native  of  the  Gold 
Coaft ; it  is  faid  to  waik  more  frequently  ere£t  than  upon 
all  fours  ; and,  when  difpleafed,  to  weep  like  a child.  There 
was  one  of  them  {hewn  in  England  fome  years  ago.  It 
feemed  tame  but  ftupid,  and  had  a method  of  opening  its 
mouth  and  blowing  at  fuch  as  came  too  near. 

The  wanderow  is  a baboon  rather  lefs  than  the  former, 
with  the  body  lefs  compadl  and  mufcular,  and  the  hinder 
parts  feemingly  more  feeble.  The  tail  is  from  (even  to  eight 
inches  long;  the  muzzle  is  prominent,  as  in  the  reft  of  this 
kind ; but  what  particularly  diftinguifhes  it,  is  a large  long 
white  head  of  hair,  together  with  a monftrous  white  beard, 
coarfe,  rough,  and  defending ; the  colour  of  the  reft  of  the 
body  being  brown  or  black.  As  to  the  reft,  in  its  favage 
ftate,  it  is  equally  fierce  with  the  others-;  but,  with  a proper 
education,  it  feems  more  tradlable  than  moft  of  its  kind,  and 
is  chiefly  feen  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

The  maimon  of  Buffon,  which  Edwards  calls  the  pigtail, 
is  the  laft  of  the  baboons,  and  in  fize  rather  approaches  the 
monkey,  being  no  larger  than  a cat.  Its  chief  diftindlion, 
befides  its  prominent  muzzle,  like  a baboon,  is  in  the  tail, 
which  is  about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  curled  up  like  that 
of  a hog ; from  which  circumftance,  peculiar  to  this  animal, 
our  Engiifh  naturalift  gave  it  the  name.  It  is  a native  of  Su- 
matra, and  does  not  well  endure  the  rigours  of  our  climate. 
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Edwards,  however,  kept  one  of  them  a year  in  London  j and 
another  of  them  happeningat  the  fame  time  to  be  expofed  in 
a (hew  of  beads,  he  brought  the  two  exiles  together,  to  fee 
if  they  would  claim  or  acknowledge  their  kindred.  The 
moment  they  came  into  each  other’s  prefence,  they  teftified 
their  mutual  fatisfadlion,  and  feemed  quite  tranfported  at 
the  interview- 

THE  MONKEY. 

THE  varieties  in  the  larger  tribes  of  the  monkey  kind  are 
but  few  *,  in  the  ape  we  have  feen  but  four,  and  in  the  ba- 
boon about  as  many.  But  when  we  come  to  the  fmaller 
clafs,  the  differences  among  them  feem  too  tedious  for  enu- 
meration. Thefe,  as  was  obfeTved  in  the  beginning,  are  all 
final!  in  ftature,  and  with  long  tails,  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tingui'fhed  from  .the  preceding,  that  entirely  want  the  tail, 
or  are  large  and  have  but  a fbort  one.  The  varieties  in  the 
form  and  colour  of  dogs,  or  fquirrels,  is  nothing  to  what 
are  found  among  monkeys  of  the  fmaller  kind.  Bofman 
mentions  above  fifty  forts  on  the  Gold  Coaft  alone,  and 
Smith  confirms  the  account.  Condamine  afferts  that  it 
would  take  up  a volume  to  defcribe  the  differences  of  thefe 
to  be  found  along  the  river  Ama2ons  ; and  we  are  fare  that 
every  one  of  thefe  is  very  different  from  thofe  on  the  African 
coaft.  Natu'ralifts,  however,  have  undertaken  to  make  a ca- 
talogue of  their  numbers ; and  they  either  tranfmit  their 
defcriptions  from  one  to  another,  or  only  enumerate  thofe 
few  that  have  .found  their  way  to  Europe,  and  have  fallen 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  obfervation.  But, 
though  it  may  be  proper  enough  to  defcribe  fuch  as  fall 
under  notice,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  offer  a fcanty  catalogue 
as  complete,  and  to  induce  the  reader  to  fuppofe  he  fees  a 
picture  of  the  whole  groupe  of  thefe  animals  when  he  is  only 
prefented  with  a finall  part  of  the  number.  Such,  therefore, 
as  are  fond  of  the  reputation  of  adding  new  defcriptions  to 
the  ftock  of  natural  hiftory,  have  here  a wide,  though  furely  a 
barren,  field  to  enlarge  in ; and  they  will  find  it  no  difficult 
matter,  by  obferving  the  various  animals  of  this  kind  that 
are  from  time  to  time  brought  from  their  native  coafts  to  this 
country,  to  indulge  in  defcription,  and  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  all  the  technical  terms  with  which  this  moft  pleafing 
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fcicnce  is  obfcured  and  rendered  difgufting.  For  my  own 
part,  I will  fpare  the  reader  and  myfelf  the  trouble  of  enter- 
ing into  an  elaborate  defcription  of  each ; content  with  ob- 
ferving  once  more,  that  their  numbers  are  very  great,  and 
their  differences  very  trifling.  There  is  fcarce  a country  in 
the  tropical  climates  that  does  not  fwarm  with  them,  and 
fcarce  a foreft  that  is  not  inhabited  by  a race  of  monkeys 
diftindl  from  all  others.  Every  different  wood  along  the 
coafts  of  Africa  may  be  confidered  as  a feparate  colony  of 
monkeys,  differing  from  thofe  of  the  next  dillridl  in  colour, 
in  fize,  and  malicious  mifchief.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
the  monkeys  of  two  cantons  are  never  found  to  mix  with 
each  other,  but  rigoroufiy  to  obferve  a feparation  *,  each  foreft 
produces  only  its  own  $ and  thefe  guard  their  limits  from  the 
intrufion  of  all  ft  rangers  of  a different  race  from  themfelves. 
In  this  they  fomewhat  refemble  the  human  inhabitants  of  the 
favage  nations,  among  whom  .they  are  found,  where  the 
petty  kingdoms  are  numerous,  and  their  manners  oppofite. 
There,  in  the  extent  of  a few  miles,  the  traveller  is  prefented 
with  men  fpeaking  different  languages,  profefling  different 
religions,  governed  by  different  laws,  and  only  refembling 
each  other  in  their  mutual  animofity. 

In  general,  monkeys  of  all  kinds,  being  lefs  than  the 
baboon,  are  endued  with  lefs  powers  of  doing  mifchief.  In- 
deed, the  ferocity  of  their  nature  feems  to  diminitli  with 
their  fize ; and  when  taken  wild  in  the  woods,  they  are 
fooner  tamed,  and  more  eafily  taught  to  imitate  man  than 
the  former.  More  gentle  than  the  baboon,  and  iefs  grave 
and  fullen  than  the  ape,  they  foon  begin  to  exert  all  their 
fportive  mimicries,  and  are  eafily  reftrained  by  correction. 
But  it  mu  ft  be  confeffed  that  they  will  do  nothing  they  are 
defired  without  beating  5 for,  if  their  fears  be  entirely  re- 
moved, they  are  the  moft  infolent  and  headftrong  animals  in 
Nature. 

In  their  native  woods  they  are  not  lefs"the  pefts  of  man  than 
of  other  animals.  The  monkeys,  fays  a traveller  *,  are  in 
poffefiion  of  every  foreft  where  they  refide,  and  may  be  con- 
fidered as  the  mailers  of  the  place.  Neither  the  tiger,  nor 
‘the  lion  itfelf,  will  venture  to  difpute  the  dominion,  fince 
thefe,  from  the  tops  of  trees,  continally  carry  on  an  offen* 

* Defc  iption  Hiftorique  de  Macacar,  p.  51.  x 
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five  war,  and  by  their  agility  efcape  efcape  all  pofFihiiity  of 
purfuit.  Nor  have  the  birds  lefs  to  tear  from  their  continual 
depredations  *,  for,  as  thefe  harmlcfs  inhabitants  of  the  wood 
ufually  build  upon  trees-,  the  monkeys  are  for  ever  on  the 
watch  to  find  out  and  rob  their  rrefts  ; and  fucn  is  tneitf 
petulant  delight  in  mifchief,  that  they  will  fling  their  eggs 
againft  the  ground  when  they  want  appetites’  or  inclination 
to  devour  them. 

There  is  but  one  animal  in  all  the  foreft  that  ventures  tor 
oppofe  the  monkey,  and  that  is  the  ferpeht.  I he  larger 
fnakes  are  often  feen  winding  up  the  trees  where  the  monkeys 
refide  ^ and,  when  they  happen  to  fu-rprife  them  fleeping, 
f wallow  them  whole  before  the  little  animals  have  time  to 
make  a defence;  In  tlb-s  maimer,  the  two  moft  mifchievous 
kinds  in  all  Nature  keep  the  whole  foreft  between  them  y 
both  equally  formidable  to  each  other,  and  for  c?ver  em- 
ployed in  mutual  hoftiiitres.  The  monkeys  in  general  in- 
habit the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  ferpents  cling-  to  the 
branches  nearer  the  bottom;  and  in-  this  manner  they  are 
for  evef  feen  near  each  other,  like  enemies- in  the  fame  field 
of  battle.  Some  travellers,  indeed,’  have  fuppofed  that  their 
vicinity  rather  argued  their  mutual  friendfhip,  and  that  they 
united  m this  manner  to  form  an  eftenfive  league  againft  all 
the  reft  of  Animated  Nature  *.  “ I haVe  feen  thefe  monkeys, ,r 
fays  Lebat,  u playing  their  gambols  upon  thofe  very  branches 
on  which  the  fnakes  were  repofing,  and  jumping  over  them 
without  receiving  any  injury,  although  th£  ferpents  of  that 
country  were  naturally  vindictive,  and  always  ready  to  bite 
whatever  difturbed  them”  Thefe  gambols,-  however  were 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  infults  of  an-  enemy  that 
was  confcious  of  its  own  fafety  y and  the  monkeys  might 
have  provoked  the  fnake  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  often  fee 
fpnrrows  twitter  at  a cat.  However  this  be,  the  foreft  is 
generally  divided  between  them  ; and  thefe  woods,  which 
Nature  feems  to  have  embellifhed  with  her  richeft  magni- 
ficence, rather  infpire  terror  than  delight,  and  chiefly  lerve 
as  retreats  for  mi  (chief  and  malignity. 

The  enmity  of  thefe  animals  to  mankind,  is  partly  ridi- 
culous, and  partly  formidable.  They  feem,  lays  Le  Comte, 
and  others,  to  have  a peculiar  inftin£l  in  difeovering  their 
* Lebat,  Relat.  del’  Afrit*.  Occident,  p 3*7- 
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foes ; and  are  perfectly  {killed,  when  attacked,  in  mutually- 
defending  and  affifting  each  other.  When  a traveller  enters 
among  thefe  woods,  they  confider  him  as  an  invader  upon 
their  dominions,  and  join  all  to  repel  the  intrufion.  At  firft 
they  furvey  him  with  a kind  of  infolent  curiofity.  They 
jump  from  branch  to  branch,  purfue  him  as  he  goes  along, 
and  make  a loud  chattering,  to  call  the  reft  of  their  com- 
panions together.  They  then  begin  their  hoftilities  by  grin* 
ing/  threatening,  and  flinging  down  the  withered  branches 
at  him,  V/hich  they  break  from  the  trees  ; they  even  take 
their  excrements  in  their  hands,  and  throw  them  at  his  head. 
Thus  they  attend  him  wherever  he  goes  ; jumping  from  tree 
to  tree  with  fuch  amazing  fwiftnefs,  that  the  eye  can  fcarce 
attend  their  motions.  Although  they  take  the  mod  def- 
perate  leaps,  yet  they  are  feldom  feen  to  come  to  the  ground, 
for  they  eafily  fatten  upon  the  branches  that  break  their  fall, 
and  flick,  either,  by  their  hands,  feet,  or  tail,  wherever  they 
touch.  If  one  of  them  happens  to  be  wounded,  the  reft 
afiemble  round,  and  clap  their  fingers  into  the  v/ound,  as  if 
they  were  defirous  of  founding  its  depth..  If  the  blood  flows 
in  any  quantity,  fome  of  them  keep  it  fhut  up,  while  others 
get  leaves,  which  they  ch*ew,  arid  thruft  into  the  opening: 
however  extraordinary  this  may  appear  it  is  aflerted  to  be 
oiten  feen,  and  to  be  ftrictly  true.  In  this  manner  they 
wage  a petulant,  unequal  war  ; and  are  often  killed  in  num- 
bers before  they  think  proper  to  make  a retreat.  This  they 
eflefl  with  the  fame  precipitation  with  which  they  at  firft 
came  together.  In  this  retreat  the  young  are  feen  clinging 
to  the  back  of  the  female,  with  which  fhe  jumps  away,  feem- 
ingly  unembarrafled  by  the  burthen.' 

The  curioflty  of  the  Europehns  has,  in  fome  meafure, 
induced  the  natives  of  the  places  where  thefe  animals  refide, 
to  catch  or  take  them  alive  by  every  art  they  are  able.  The 
ufual  way  in  fuch  cafe,  is  to  fhoot  the  female  as  fhe  carries 
her  young,  and  then  both,  of  courfe  tumble  to  the  ground. 
But  even  this  is  not  eafily  performed  ; for  if  the  animal  be 
not  killed  outright,  it  will  not  fall ; but  clinging  to  fome 
branch,  continues,  even  when  dead,'  its  former  grafp,  and 
remains  on  the  tree  where  it  was  fhot,  until  it  drops  off  by 
putrefadlion  : In  this  manner  it  is  totally  loft  to  the  purfuer ; 
for  to  attempt  climbing  the  tree,  to  bring  either  it  or  th$ 
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young  cne  down,  would  probably  be  fatal,  from  the  number 
of  ferpents  that  are  hid  among  the  branches.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  fportfman  always  takes  care  to  aim  at  the  head ; which, 
if  he  hits,  the  monkey  falls  diredtly  to  the  ground  ; and  the 
young  one  comes  down  at  the  fame  time,  clinging  to  its 
dead  parent. 

The  Europeans  along  the  eoads  of  Guinea,  often  go  into 
the  woods  to  flioot  monkeys ; and  nothing  pleafcs  the  Ne- 
groes more  than  to  fee  thofe  animals  drop,,  againft  which 
they  have  the  greated  animofity.  They  confider  them,  and 
not  without  reafon,  as  the  molt  mifchievous  and  tormenting 
creatures  in  the  world  ; and  are  happy  to  fee  their  numbers' 
dedroyed,  upon  a double  account ; as  well  becaufe  they 
dread  their  dsvadations,  as  becaufe  they  love  their  fleih. 
The  monkey,  which  is  always  fkinned  before  it  is  eaten, 
when  ferved  up  a Negro  fead,  looks  fo  like  a child,  than  an 
European  is  fhocked  at  the  very  fight-  The  natives,  how- 
ever. who  are  not  fo  nice,  devour  it  as  one  of  the  highed 
delicacies  ; and  affiduoufly  attend  our  fportfmen,  to  profit  by 
the  fpoih  But  what  they  are  chiefly  aftonifhed  at,  is  to  fee 
our  travellers  carefully  taking  the  young  ones  alive,,  while 
they  leave  them  the  old  ones,  that  are  certainly  the  molt  fit 
to  be  eaten.  They  cannot  comprehend  what  advantage  can 
arife  to  us  from  educating  or  keeping  a little  animal,  that, 
by  experience,  they  know  to  be  equally  fraught  with  tricks 
and  mifehief : fome  of  them  have  even  been  led  to  fuppofe, 
that,  with  a kind  of  perverfe  affection,  we  love  only  crea- 
tures of  the  mod  mifchievous  kinds  ; and  having  feen  us 
often  buy  young  and  tame  monkeys,  they  have  taken  equal 
care  to  bring  rats  to  our  factors,  offering  them  for  fale,  and 
greatly  difappointed  at  finding  na  purchafe  for  fo  hopeful  a 
commodity*. 

The  Negroes  confider  thefe  animals  as  their  greated 
plague  ; and,  indeed,  they  do  incredible  damage,  when  they 
come  in  companies  to  lay  wade  a field  of  Indian  corn  or 
rice,  or  a plantation  of  fugar  canes.  They  carry  off  as 
much  as  are  they  able  ; and  they  dedroy  ten  times  more  than 
they  bear  away.  Their  manner  of  plundering  it  pretty 
much  like  that  of  the  baboons,  already  mentioned,  in  a 
garden.  One  of  them  dands  centinel  upon  a tree,  white 
* Lebat,  Relat.  de  l’Afriq,  Occident,  p.  317. 
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the  reft  are  plundering,  carefully  and  cautioufly  turning  on 
every  fide,  but  particularly  to  that  on  which  there  is  the 
greateft  danger  : in  the  mean  time,  the  reft  of  the  fpoilers 
purfue  their  woik  with  great  filence  and  afliduity  ; they  are 
not  contented  with  the  firlt  blade  of  corn,  or  the  firft  cane 
that  they  happen  to  lay  their  hands  on : they  firft  pull  up 
fiuch  as  appear  moft  alluring  to  the  eye  : they  turn  it  round', 
examine,  compare  it  with  others,  and  if  they  find  it  to  their 
mind,  flick  it  under  one  of  their  fhoulders.  When  in  this  man- 
ner they  have  got  their  load.,  they  begin  to  think  of  retreating  : 
but  if  it  (hould  happen  that  the  owners  of  the  field  appear 
to  interrupt  their  depredations,  their  faithful  centinal  in- 
ftantly  gives  notice,  by  crying  out,  Houpy  houp , houp  ; which 
the  reft  perfectly  underftand,  and  all  at  once  throwing  down 
the  corn  they  hold  in  their  left  hands,  fcamper  off  upon 
.three  legs,  carrying  the  remainder  in  the  right.  If  they 
are  ftill  hotly  purfued,  they  then  are  content  to  throw'  down 
their  w'hole  burthen,  and  to  take  refuge  among  their  wroods, 
on  the  top  of  which  they  remain  in  perfe6t  fecurity. 

Were  v/e  to  give  faith  to  what  fome  travellers  allure  us, 
of  the  government,  policies,  and  fubordination  of  thefe  ani- 
jnals,  we  might  perhaps  be  taxed  udth  credulity;  but  wre 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  they  are  under  a kind  of  dif- 
•cipline,  which  they  exexcife  among  each  other.  They  are 
generally  feen  to  keep  together  in  companies,  to  march 
in  exa£l  order,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  fome  particular 
chieftain,  remarkable  for  his  fize  and  gravity.  One  fpecies 
of  thefe,  which  Mr.  Buffbn  calls  the  ouarine,  and  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  loudnefs  and  the  diftin£tnefs  of  their 
yoice,  are  ftill  more  fo  for  the  ufe  to  w'hich  they  convert  it. 
<<#  I have  frequently  been  a witnefs,,,  fays  Margrave,  u of 
their  affemblies  and  deliberations.  Every  day,  both  morning 
and  evening  the  ouarines  affemhle  in  the  woods  to  receive 
inftrudlions.  When  all  come  together,  one  among  the  num- 
ber takes  the  higheft  place  on  a tree,  and  makes  a fignalwith 
his  hand  to  the  reft  to  fit  round,  in  order  to  hearken.  As 
foon  as  he  fees  them  placed,  he  begins  his  difeourfe,  with  fo 
loud  a voice,  and  yet  in  a manner  fo  precipitate,  that  to  hear 
him  at  a diftance,  one  w'ould  think  the  whole  company  were 
crying  out  at  the  fame  time  : how'ever,  during  that  time,  one 
pnly  is  fpeaking  ; and  all  the  reft  obferve  the  moft  profound 
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fdence.  When  this  has  done,  he  tnakes  a fign  with  the 
hand  for  the  reft  to  reply  3 and  at  that  inftant  they  raife 
their  voices  together,  Until  by  another-  fignal  of  the  hand  they 
are  enjoined  filence.  This  they  as  readily  obey  3 till,  at  laft, 
the  whole  alTembly  breaks  up,  after  hearing  a repetition  of 
the  fame  preachment.” 

The  chief  food  of  the  monkey-tribe  is  fruits*  the  buds  of 
trees,  or  fucculent  roots  and  plant*.  They  all,  like  man, 
feem  fond  of  fweets  3 and  particularly  the  pleafant  juice  of 
the  palm-tree,  and  the  fugar-cane.  With  thefe  the  fertile 
tegions  in  which  they  are  bred,  feldom  fail  to  fupply  them  3 
hut  when  it  happens  that  thefe  fail,  or  that  more  nourifhing 
food  becomes  more  agreeable,  they  eat  infeds  and  worms 3 
and,  fometimes,  if  near  the  coafts,  defeend  to  the  fea-fhore, 
where  they  eat  oyfters,  crabs,  and  fhell  fifh.  The  manner 
of  managing  an  Oyfter,  is  extraordinary  enough  3 but  it  is 
too  well  attefted,  to  fail  of  our  aiTent.  As  the  oyfters  in  the 
tropical  climates  are  generally  larger  than  with  us,  the  mon- 
keys, when  they  go  to  the  fea-fide,  pick  up  a ftone,  and  clap  it 
between  the  opening  (hells  3 this  prevents  them  from  doling  3 
and  the  monkey  then  eats  the  filh  at  his  eafe.  They  often 
alfo  draw  crabs  from  the  water,  by  putting  their  tail  to  the 
hole  where  that  animal  takes  refuge,  and  the  crab  fattening 
upon  it,  they  withdraw  it  with  a jerk,  and  thus  pull  their 
prey  upon  fhore.  This  habit  of  laying  traps  for  other  ani- 
mals, makes  them  very  cautious  of  being> entrapped  them- 
felves  3 and  I am  alfured,  by  many  perfons  of  credit,  that 
no  fnare,  how  nicely  baited  foever,  will  take  the  monkey  of 
the  Weft-India  iflands  ; for  having  been  accuftomed  to  the 
cunning  of  man,  it  oppofes  its  natural  diftruft  to  human 
artifice.  ' 

The  monkey  generally  brings  forth  one  at  a time,  and 
fometimes  two.  They  are  rarely  found  to  breed  when 
brought  over  into  Europe  3 but  of  thofe  that  do,  they  exhibit 
si  very  ftriklng  pidure  of  parental  affedion.  The  malo-and  fe- 
male are  never  tired  of  fondling  their  young  one.  They  in- 
ftrud  it  with  no  little  affiduity  3 and  often  feverely  corredit,  if 
ftubboin,  or  difinclincd  to  profit  by  their  example  : they  hand 
it  from  one  to  the  other  3 and  when  the  male  has  done  (hew- 
ing his  regard,  the  female  takes  her  turn.  When  wild  in 
the  woods,  the  female,  if  (lie  happens  to  have  two,  carries 
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«>ne  en  her  back,  suk!  the  other  In  her  arms-:  that  on  her 
back  clings  very  clofely,  clafping  its  hands  round  her  neck, 
and  its  feet  about  her  middle  * when  fhe  wants  to  fuckle  it, 
ihe  then  alters  her  pofition  ; and  that  which  has  been  fed 
•gives. place  to  the  other,  which  fhe  ta&es  in  her  arms.  It 
'often  happens  that  fhe  is  unable  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
another,  when  thus  loaden,  and  upon  fuch  occafions,  their 
dexterity  is  very  furprifing.  The  whole  f y form  a kind 
of  chain,  locking  tail  in  tail,  or  hand  in  hand,  and  one  of 
them  holding  the  branch- above,  the  reft  fwing  down,  ba- 
lancing to  and  fro,  like  a pq/idulum,  until  the  undermoft  is 
•enabled  to  catch  hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  fome  neigh- 
bouring tree,  When  the  hold  is  fixed  below,  the  monkey 
lets  go  that  which  was  above,  and  thus  comes  undermoft  in 
'turn;,  but,  creeping  up  along  the  chain,  attains  the  next 
branches,  like  the  reft*  and  thus  they  all  take  poffeffion  of 
the  tree,  without  ever  coming  to  the  ground. 

When  in  a ftate  of  domeftic  tamenefs,  thofe  animals  are 
very  arn.ufing,  and  often  fill  up  a vacant  hour,  when  other 
.-entertainment  is  wanting.  There  are  few  that  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  various  mimicries,  and  their  capricious 
feats  of  a&ivity,  But  it  is  generally  in  company  with  other 
animals  of  a more  fimple  difpofition  that  their  tricks  and  fu- 
perior  inftin&s  are  fhewn  ; they  feem  to  take  a delight  in 
tormenting  them  j and  I have  feen  one  of  them  amufing  it- 
felf  for  hours  together,  in  impofing  upon  the  gravity  of  a 
cat.  Erafm  us, tells  us  of  a large  monkey,  kept  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  that,  one  day  diverting  itfelf  in  his  garden, 
where  fome  tame  rabbits  where  kept,  played  feveral  of  his 
ufual  pranks  among  them,  while  the  rabbits  fcarce  well  knew 
what  to  make  of  their  new  acquaintance  : in  the  mean  time, 
a weafel,  that  came  for  very  different  purpofes  than  thofe  of 
entertainment,  was  feen  peering  about  the  place  in  which 
the  rabbits  were  fed,  and  endeavouring  to  make  its  way,  by 
removing  a board  that  clofed  their  hutch.  "While  the  mon- 
key faw  no  danger,  it  continued  a calm  fipe£tator  of  the 
enemy’s  efforts ; but  juft  when,  by  long  labour,  the  weafel 
bad  effe&ed  its  purpofe,  and  had  removed  the  board,  the 
monkey  ftept  in,  and,  with  the  utmoft' dexterity,  fattened  it 
again  in  its  place  j and  the  difappointed  weafel,  w^as  too 
much  fatigued  to  renew  its  operations.  To  this  I will  only 
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add  what  Father  Carli,  in  his  hiftory  of  Angola,  aflures  tis 
to  be  true.  In  that  horrid  country,  where  he  went  to  con- 
vert the  favage  natives  to  Chriftianity,  and  met  with  nothing 
but  diftrefs  and  difappointment  *,  v hile  his  health  was  totally- 
impaired  by  the  raging  heats  of  the  climate,  ■ his . patience 
exhaufted  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  ftupid  natives,  and  his  lit- 
tle provifions  daily  plundered,  without  redrefs,  in  fuch  ari 
exigency  he  found  more  faithful  fervices  from  the  monkeys 
than  the  men  *,  thefe  he  had  taught  to  attend  him,  to  guard 
him  while  fleeping  againft  thieves  and  rats,  to  comb  his  head, 
to  fetch  his  water ; and,  he  aflerts,  that  they  were  even 
more  tractable  than  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  place.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable,  that  in  thofe  countries  where  the  meii 
are  molt  barbarous  and  ftupid,  the  brutes  are  molt  a&ive  and 
fagacious.  It  is  in  the  torrid  tra£ls,  inhabited  by  Barbarians j 
that  fuch  various  animals  are  found  with  inftinCts  fo  nearly 
approaching  reafon.  The  favages  both  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica, accordingly  fuppofe  monkeys  to  be  men  $ idle,  flothful, 
rational  beings;  capable  of  fpeech  and  converfation  ; but 
obftinately  dumb,  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  labour. 

As  of  all  favages,  thofe  of  Africa  are  the  molt  brutal,  fo, 
of  all  countries,  the  monkeys  of  Africa  are  the  molt  expert 
and  entertaining.  The  monkeys  of  America  are,  in  gene- 
ral, neither  fo  fagacious  nor  fo  tradable,  nor  is  their  form  fo 
nearly  approaching  that  of  man.  The  monkeys  of  the  new- 
continent,  may  be  very  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
the  old,  by  three  marks.  Thofe  of  the  antient  continent  are 
univerfally  found  to  have/  a naked  callous  fubftance  behind; 
upon  which  they  ftt  *,  which  thofe  of  America  are  entirely 
without ; thofe  alfo  of  the  ancient  continent  have  the  noftrils 
differently  formed,’  more  refembling  thofe  of  men,  the  holes 
opening  downward  ; whereas  the  American  monkeys  have 
them  opening  on  each  fide  ; thofe  of  the  ancient  world,  have 
pouches  on  each  fide  the  jaw  into  which  they  put  their  pro- 
vifions,  which  thofe  of  America  are  without : Lafily,  none 
of  the  monkeys  of  the  ancient  continent  hang  by  the  tail, 
which  many  of  the  American  forts  are  known  to  do.  By 
thefe  marks  the  monkeys  of  either  continent,  may  be  rea- 
dily diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  and  prized  accordingly. 
The  African  monkey,  as  I urn  affured,  requires  a longer 
education,  and  more  correction,  than  that  of  America ; bu 
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It  is  at  laft  found  capable  of  more  various  powers  of  imita- 
tion ; and  (hews  a greater  degree  of  cunning  and  activity. 

Mr.  BufFon,  who  has  examined  this  race  of  imitative  be- 
ings, with  greater  accuracy  than  any  other  naturaiift  before 
him,  makes  but  nine  fpecies  of  monkeys  belonging  to  the 
ancient  continent ; and  eleven  belonging  to  the  new.  To 
all  thefe  he  gives  the  names  which  they  go  by,  in  their  re- 
fpetftive  countries  ; which,  undoubtedly,  is  the  method  leaft 
liable  to  error,  and  the  1710ft  proper  for  imitation. 

Of  the  monkeys  of  the  ancient  continent,  the  fir  ft  he 
describes  is  the  mocaguo  ; fomewhat  refembling  a baboon  in 
fize,  ftrength  of  body,  and  an  hideous  wrinkled  vifage : it 
differs,  however,  in  having  a very  long  tail,  which  is  covered 
with  tufted  hair.  It  is  a native  of  Congo. 

The  fecond  is  the  patas,  which  is  about  the  fame  ft ze  with 
the  former  ; but  difFers,  in  having  a longer  body,  and  a face 
lefs  hideous  ; it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  colour  of 
its  hair,  which  is  of  a red,  fo  brilliant,  chat  the  animal  looks 
as  if  it  were  actually  painted.  It  is  ulually  brought  from 
Senegal ; and  by  fome,  called  the  red  African  monkey. 

The  third  of  the  ancient  continent  is  the  malbrouk  ; of 
which  he  fuppofes  the  monkey  which  he  calls  the  bonet  chi- 
nois  to  be  a variety.  The  one  is  remarkable  for  a long  tail, 
and  long  beard  ; the  other,  for  a cap  of  hair,  that  covers  the 
crown  of  the  head,  from  whence  it  takes  the  name.  Both 
are  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; and  the  Bramins,  who  extend 
their  charity  to  all  the  brute  creation,  have  hofpitals  for  fuch 
of  them  as  happen  to  be  fick,  or  otherwife  difabled. 

The  fourth  of  this  kind,  is  the  mangabey;  this  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  all  others,  by  its  eye-lids,  which  are 
naked,  and  of  a ftriking  whitenefs.  It  is  a native  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

The  fifth  is  the  mona,  or  the  cephus  of  the  ancients  : it 
is  diftinguifhed  by  its  colour,  which  is  variegated  with  black 
and  red;  and  its  tail  is  of. an  afh-colour,  with  two  white 
fpot  on  each  fide  at  its  infertion.  It  is  a native  of  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Africa. 

The  fixth  is  the  callitrix,  or  green  monkey  of  St. 
Iago  ; diftinguifhed  by  its  beautiful  green  colour  on  the  back, 
its  white  bread;  and  belly,  and  its  black  face. 
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The  feventh  is  the  motjstoc,  or  white  nose  ; diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  whitenefs  of  its  lips,  from  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived its  name,  the  reft  of  the  face  being  of  a deep  blue.— 
It  is  a native  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  a very  beautiful  little 
animal. 

The  eight  is  the  talapgin  ; and  may  be  diftinguifhed  as 
well  by  its  beautiful  variety  of  green,  white,  and  yellow 
hair,  as  by  that  under  the  eyes,  being  of  a greater  length 
than  the  reft.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a native  ©f  Africa  and  the 
Eaft. 

The  ninth  and  laft  of  the  monkeys  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, is  the  douc,  fo  called  in  Cochinchina,  of  which  coun- 
try it  is  a native.  The  doue  feems  .to  unite  the  chara£lers 
of  all  the  former  together:  with  a long  tail,  like  the  monkeyj 
of  a fize  as  large  as  the  baboon  j and  with  a flat  face  like  the 
ape : it  even  refembles  the  American  monkeys,  in  having  no 
callous  on  its  pofteriors.  Thus  it  feems  to  form  the  (hade 
by  which  the  monkeys  of  one  continent  are  linked  with 
thofe  of  the  other. 

Next  come  the  monkeys  of  the  new  continent ; which,  a$ 
bath  been  faid,  ditfer  from  thofe  of  the  old,  in  the  make  of 
iheir  noftrils,  in  their  having  no  callofity  on  their  pofte- 
Tiors,  and  in  their  having  no  pouches  on  each  fide  of  the 
jaw.  They  differ  alfo  from  each  other,  a part  of  them 
making  no  ufe  of  their  tails  to  hang  by ; while  others  of 
them  have  the  tail  very  ftrong  and  mufcular,  and  ferving  by 
way  of  a fifth  hand  to  hold  by.  Thofe  with  mufcular 
holding  tails,  are  called  safajous  j thofe  with  feeble,  ufelefs 
tails,  are  called  sagoins.  Of  the  fapajous  there  are  five 
forts : of  the  fagoins  there  are  fix. 

The  fitft  of  the  fapajous  is  the  warine,  or  the  Brazilian 
CUARiBA.  This  monkey  is  as  large  as  a fox,  with  black, 
long  hair,  and  remarkable  fer  the  loudnefs  of  its  voice.  It 
is  the  iargeft  of  the  monkey  kind  to  be  found  in  America. 

The  fecond  is  the  coaiti  ; which  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  by  having  no  thumb,  and,  confequently,  but 
four  fingers  on  the  two  fore-paws.  The  tail,  however,  fup- 
plies  the  defe&s  of  the  hand  ; and  with  this  the  animal 
(lings  itfelf  from  one  tree  to  another*  with  furprifing  rapi- 
dity. 
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The  third  is  the  sajou  ; diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the 
jfepajous,  by  its  yellowifh,  flefh-coloured  face. 

The  fourth  is  the  sai.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  fa- 
jou,  and  has  a broader  muzzle.  It  is  called  alfo  the  be- 
wailer  ; from  its  peculiar  manner  of  lamenting  when 
either  threatened  or  beaten. 

The  fifth  and  laft  of  the  fapajou  kind,  or  monkeys  that 
hold  by  the  tail,  is  the  saimiri,  or  aurora  ; whicfy  is  the 
fmaileft  and  moft  beautiful  of  all.  It  is  of  a fine  orange 
colour,  with  two  circles  of  ilefh  round  the  eyes.  It  is  a 
very  tender,  delicate  animal,  and  held  in  high  price. 

Of  the  fagoins  with  feeble  tails,  there  are  fix  kinds.  The 
firft  and  the  largeft,  is  the  saki,  or  cagui  ; fo  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  the  hair  on  its  tail,  that  it  has  been  often 
termed  the  fox-Tailed  monkey.  It  is  of  different  fizes; 
fome  being  twice  as  large  as  others. 

The  fecond  of  this  kind  is  the  tamaim  5 which  is  ufually 
black,  with  the  feet  yellow.  Some,  however,  are  found  all 
over  brown,  fpotted  with  yellow. 

The  third  is  the  wististi'*,  remarkable  for  the  large  tufts 
of  hair  upon  its  face,  and  its  annulated  tail. 

The  fourth  is  the  marikina  ; with  a mane  round  the 
neck,  and  a bunch  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  like  a lion. 

The  fifth  is  called  the  pinch  ; with  the  face  of  a beauti- 
ful black,  and  white  hair  that  defcends  on  each  fide  of  the 
face,  like  that  of  man. 

The  laft,  leaft,  and  moft  beautiful  of  all,  is  the  mico,  an 
animal  too  curioufly  adorned,  not  to  demand  a particular  de- 
fcription  ; which  is  thus  given  of  it,  by  Mr.  Condamine : — 
iC  That,”  fays  he,  u which  the  Governor  of  Para  made  me  a 
prefent  of,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  was  feen  in  the 
country.  The  hair  on  its  body  was  of  a beautiful  filver  co- 
lour, brighter  than  that  of  the  moft  venerable  human  hair : 
while  the  tail  was  of  a deep  brown,  inclining  to  blacknefs. 
It  had  another  fingularity,  more  remarkable  than  the  former; 
its  ears,  its  cheeks,  and  lips -were  tinctured  with  fo  bright  a 
vermilion,  that  one  could  fcarce  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  it 
was  natural.  I kept  it  a year*,  and  it  was  ftill  alive  when  I 
made  this  defcription  of  it,  almoft  within  fight  of  the  coafts 
of  France : all  I could  then  do,  was  to  preferve  it  in  fpirits 
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of  wine,  winch  might  ferve  to  keep  it  in  filch  a Hate  as  to 
ihew  that  I did  not  in  the  leafl  exaggerate  in  my  defcrip? 
tion.” 

OF  THE  MAKI. 

I HE  lad  of  the  monkey  kind  are  the  makies ; which  have 
VxO  other  pretentions  to  be  placed  in  this  clafs,  except  that  of 
having  hands  like  the  former,  and  making  ufe  of  them  to 
climb  trees,  or  to  pluck  their  food.  Animals  of  the  hare 
kind,  indeed,  are  often  feen  to  feed  themfelves  with  their 
fore-paws,  but  they  can  hold  nothing  in  one  of  them  fingly, 
and  are  obliged  to  take  up  whatever  they  eat  in  both  at  once: 
but  it  is  ptherwife  with  the  maki ; as  well  as  the  monkey 
kinds,  they  feize  their  food  with  one  hand,  pretty  much  like 
a man,  and  grafp  it  with  great  e&fe  and  firmnefs.  The 
maki,  therefore,  from  this  conformation  in  its  hands  both 
before  and  behind,  approaches  nearly  to  the  monkey  kind ; 
but,  in  other  refpedfs,  fuch  as  the  make  of  the  fnout,  the 
form  of  the  ears,  and  the  parts  that  diitinguifh  the  fexes  it 
entirely  differs  from  them.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  thefe  animals  ; all  varying  from  each  other  in  colour  or 
fixe,  but  agreeing  in  the  human-like  figure  of  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  in  their  long  nofe,  which  fomewhat  referable^ 
that  of  a dog.  As  moil  of  thefe  are  bred  ip  the  depths  of 
the  foreft,  we  know  little  more  concerning  them  than  their 
figure.  Their  way  of  living,*  their  power  of  purfuit  and 
efcape  can  only  be  fuppofed,  from  the  analogy  of  their  con- 
formation, fomewhat  to  refemble  thofe  of  the  monkey. 

The  firfl  of  this  kind  is  the  Mocoeo  ; a beautiful  animal 
about  the  fize  of  a common  cat,  but  the  body  and  limbs 
fienderer,  and  of  a longer  make.  It  has  a very  long  tail,  at 
leafb  double  the  length  of  its  body ; it  is  covered  with  fur, 
and  marked  alternately  with  broad  rings  of  black  and  white. 
But  what  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for,  befides  the  form  of  its 
hands  and  feet,  is  the  largenefs  of  its  eyes,  which  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a broad,  black  fpace ; and  the  length  of  the 
hinder  legs,  which  by  far  exceed  thofe  before.  When 
it  fleeps,  it  brings  its  nofe  to  its  belly,  and  its  tail  over  its 
head.  When  it  plays,  it  ufes  a fort  of  galloping,  with  its 
tail  raifed  over  its  back,  which  keeps  continually  in  motion. 
The  head  is  covered  with  dark  afh-coloured  hair;  the  back 
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*nd  Hdes,  with  a red  afh-coiour,  and  not  fo  dark  as  on  the 
head  ; and  the  whole  glolfy,  foft,  and  delicate,  (mouth  to  the 
touch,  and  {landing  almoit  upright  like  the  pile  of  velvet. — * 
It  is  a native  of  Madagafcar ; appears  to  be  a harmlefs,  gen- 
tle animal  *,  and  though  it  refembles  the  monkey  in  many  re- 
fpedls,  yet  it  has  neither  its  malice  nor  its  mifchief : never- 
thelefs,  like  the  monkey,  it  Teems  to  be  always  in  motion  5 
and  moves  like  all  four-handed  animals,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection. 

A fecond  of  this  kind,  which  is  alfo  a native  of  Madagaf- 
car, is  the  Mongooz  ; which  is  lei's  than  the  former ; with  a 
foft,  glolfy  robe,  but  a little  curled.  The  nofe  alfo  is  thicker 
than  that  of  the  mococo ; the  eyes  are  black,  with  orange- 
coloured  circles  round  the  pupil  ; and  the  tail  is  of  one  uni- 
form colour.  As  to  the  reft,  it  is  found  of  various  colours  ; 
fome  being  black,  others  brown  ; and  its  adlions  fomowhat 
refemble  thofe  of  a monkey. 

The  vari  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  former  ; its 
hair  is  much  longer,  and  it  has  a kind  of  ruff  round  the 
neck,  conhfting  of  very  long  hair,  by  which  it  may  be  eafily 
diftinguilhed  from  the  reft.  It  differs  alfo  in  its  difpofition, 
which  is  fierce  and  favage ; as  alfo  in  the  loudnefs  of  its 
voice,  which  fomewhat  refembles  the  roaring},  of  the  lion.— 
This  alfo  is  a native  of  Madagafcar. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  a little  four-handed  animal,  of 
the  illand  of  Ceylon,  which  Mr.  Buffon’s  calls  the  lori  ; 
very  remarkable  for  the  fingularity  of  its  figure.  This  is,  of 
all  other  animals,  the  longeft,  in  proportion  to  its  fize; 
having  nine  vertebrae  in  the  loins ; whereas  other  quadru- 
peds have  only  feven#.  The  body  appears  ftill  the  longer, 
by  having  no  tail.  In  other  refpedls,  it  refembles  thofe  of 
the  maki  kind  \ as  well  in  its  hands  and  feet,  as  in  its  fnout, 
and  in  the  gloffy  qualities  of  its  hair.  It  is  about  the  fize  of 
a fquirrel  j and  appears  to  be  a tame,  harmlefs,  little  animal. 

OF  THE  OPPOSSUM  AND  ITS  KINDS. 

TO  thefe  four-handed  animals  of  the  ancient  continent, 
we  may  add  the  four-handed  animals  of  the  new,  that  ufo 
their  hands  like  the  former,  as  well  as  their  tails,  and  that 

* Buffon,  vcl.  xxvi,  p.  274, 
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fill  up  the  chafm  between  the  monkey  tribe  and  the  lower 
orders  of  the  foreft.  As  the  maki  kind  in  fome  meafure 
feem  to  unite  the  fox  and  the  monkey  in  their  figure  and 
fize,  fo  thefe  feem  to  unite  the  monkey  and  the  rat.  They 
are  all  lefs  than  the  former ; they  have  long  tails,  almoft 
bare  of  hair ; and  their  fur,  as  well  as  their  fhape,  feem 3 to 
place  them  near  the  rat  kind.  Some  have  accordingly  ranked 
them  in  that  chfs ; but  their  being  four-handed,  is  a fufii- 
cient  reafon  for  placing  them  in  the  rear  of  the  monkeys. 

The  firffc  and  the  rhoft  remarkable  of  this  tribe  is  the 
oppossum,  an  animal  found  both  in  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, of  the  fize  of  a fmail  cat.  The  head  refembles  that  of 
a fox;  it  has -fifty  teeth  in  all ; but  two  great  ones  in  the 
midfi:  like  thofe  of  a rat.  The  eyes  are  little,  round,  clear, 
lively,  and  placed  upright ; the  ears  are  long,  broad,  and 
transparent,  like  thofe  of  the  rat  kind  ;•  its  tail  alfo  increafes 
the  fimilitude,  being  round,  long,  a little  hairy  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  quite  naked  towards  the  end.  The  fore-legs  are 
fhort,  being  about  three  inches  long ; while  thofe  behind  are 
about  four.  The  feet  are  like  hands,  each  having  five  toes 
or  fingers  with  white,  crooked  nails,  and  rather  longer  be- 
hind than  before.  But  it  is  particular  in  this  animal,  that 
the  thumb  on  the  hinder-legs  wants  a nail;  whereas  the 
fingers  are  furnifhed  with  clawed  nails  as  ufual. 

But  that  which  diftinguifhes  this  animal  from  all  others, 
and  what  has  excited  the  wonder  of  mankind  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  is  the  extraordinary  conformation  of  its  belly, 
as  it  is  found  to  have  a falfe  womb,  into  which  the  young, 
when  brought  forth  in  the  ufual  manner,  creep,  and  continue 
for  fome  days  longer,  to  lodge  and  fuckle  fecurely.  This 
bag,  if  we  may  fc  call  it,  being  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
things  in  natural  hiftory,  requires  a more  minute  defcription. 
Under  the  belly  of  the  female  is  a kind  of  Hit  or  opening,  of 
about  three  inches  long;  this  opening  is  compofed  of  a fkin, 
which  makes  a bag  internally,  which  is  covered  on  the  infide 
with  hair,  and  in  this  bag  are  the  teats  of  the  female  ; and 
into  it  the  young,  when  brought  forth,  retire,  either  to 
fuckle  or  to  efcape  from  danger.  This  bag  has  a power  of 
opening  and  fhutting,  at  the  will  of  the  animal;  and  this  is 
performed  by  means  of  feveral  mufcles,  and  two  bones,  that 
are  fitted  for  this  purpofe,  and  that  are  peculiar  to  this  ani- 
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ihal  only.  Thefe  two  bones  are  placed  before  the  os  pubis , 
to  which  they  are  joined  at  the  bafe ; they  are  about  two 
inches  long,  and  grow  (mailer  and  fmaller  to  their  extremi- 
ties. Thefe  fupport  the  mufcles  that  ferve  to  open  the  bag, 
and  give  them  a fixture.  To  thefe  mufcles  there  are  antago- 
riifts,  that  ferve  in  the  fame  manner,  to  fhut  the  bag ; and 
this  they  perform  fo  exaCHy,  that  in  the  living  animal  the 
Opening  can  fcarce  be  difcerned,  except  when  the  fides  are 
forcibly  drawn  afunder.  The  infide  of  this  bag  is  furnifhed 
with  glands,  that  exude  a muflcy  fubftance,  which  communi- 
cates to  the  flefii  of  the  animal,  and  renders  it  unfit  to  be 
eaten.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  is  the  place  where 
the  young  are  conceived,  as  fome  have  been  led  to  imagine  y 
for  the  oppofium  has  another  womb,  like  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  animals,  in  which  generation  is  performed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  bag  we  have  been  describing,  may 
rather  be  confidered  as  a fupplemental  womb.  In  the  real 
womb,  the  little  animal  is  partly  brought  to  perfection  ; in 
the  ordinary  one,  it  receives  a kind  of  additional  incubation  5 
and  acquires,  at  laft,  ftrength  enough  to  follow  the  dam 
wherever  (he  goes.  We  have  many  reafons  to  fuppofe  that 
the  young  of  this  animal  are  all  brought  forth  prematurely, 
or  before  they  have  acquired  that  degree  of  perfe&ion,  which 
is  common  in  other  quadrupeds.  The  little  qnes,  when  firfl 
produced,  are  in  a manner  but  half  completed,  and  fome  tra- 
vellers aflert,  that  they  are  at  that  time,  not  much  larger 
than  flies.  We  are  affined  alfo,  that  immediately  on  quitting 
the  real  womb,  they  creep  into  the  falfe  one  ; where  they 
continue  fixed  to  the  teat,  until  they  have  ftrength  Sufficient 
fo  venture  once  more  into  the  open  air,  and  (hare  the  fatigues 
of  the  parent.  Ulloa  allures  us,  that  he  has  found  five  of 
thefe  little  creatures  hidden  in  the  belly  of  the  dam  three 
days  after  (he  was  dead,  (till  alive,  and  all  clinging  to  the 
teat  with  great  avidity.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  upon 
their  firft  entering  the  falfe  womb,  they  feidom  ftir  out  from 
thence  ; but  when  more  advanced,  they  venture  forth  feveral 
times  .in  the  day,  and,  at  laft,  Seldom  make  ufe  of  their  re- 
treat, except  in  cafes  of  neceflity  or  danger.  Travellers  are 
rot  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the  time  which  thefe  animals 
take  to  continue  in  the  falfe  womb  *,  fome  affure  us,  they  re- 
main there  for  feveral  weelp  \ and  others,  more  precifeiy 
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mention  a month.  During  this  period  of  ftrange  geflatiotf, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  bag  in  which  they  are 
concealed  ; they  may  be  reckoned,  examined,  and  handled, 
without  much  inconvenience ; for  they  keep  fixed  to  the  teat, 
and  cling  there  as  firm  as  if  they  made  a part  of  the  body  of 
the  animal  that  bears  them.  When  they  are  grown  ftronger, 
they  drop  from  the  teat  into  the  bag  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained ; and,  at  laft,  find  their  way  out,  in  fearch  of  more 
copious  fubfiflence.  Still,  however,  the  falfe  belly  ferves 
them  for  a retreat,  either  when  they  want  to  fleep  or  to  fuckle, 
or  when -they  are  purfued  by  an  enemy.  The  >dam,  on  fuch 
occ^fions,  opens  her  bag  to  receive  them,  which  they  enter, 

Pars  formic! in c turpi 

Scandam  rurfas  equum  ct  nota  conduntur  in  alv’o. 

The  oppoffum,  when  on  the  ground,  is  a flow,  helplefs 
animal;  the  formation  o.  its  hands  are  alone  fufficient  to 
fhew  its  incapacity  of  running  with  any  degree  of  fwiftnefs ; 
but,  to  counterbalance  this  inconvenience,  it  climbs  trees 
with  great  eafe  and  expedition*.  It  chiefly  fubfifts  upon 
birds;  and  hides  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  to  feize  them 
by  furprize.  It  often  alfo  hangs  by  the  tail,  which  is  long  and 
mufcular  ; and,  in  this  fituation,  for  hours  together,  with  the 
head  downwards,  it  keeps  watching  for  its  prey.  If  any  Jef- 
fer  animal,  which  it  is  able  to  overcome,  pafTes  underneath, 
it  drops  upon  it  with  deadly  aim,  and  quickly  devours  it. 
By  means  of  its  tail,  the  oppoffum  alfo  flings  from  one  tree 
to  another,  hunts  infedfts,  efcapes  its  purfuers,  and  provides 
for  its  fafety.  It  feems  to  be  a creature  that  lives  upon  ve- 
getables, as. well  as  animal  fubftances,  roots,  fugar-canes,  the 
bark,  and  even  the  leaves  of  trees  It  is  eafily  t2med,  but  it 
is  a difagreeable  domeftic,  as  well  from  its  ftupidity  and 
figure,  as  its  fcent,  which,  however  fragrant  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, fails  not  to  be  ungrateful  when  copioufly  fupplied. 

An  animal  greatly  refembling  the  formerf,  is  the  mar- 
mose,  which  is  found  in  the  fame  continent.  It  feems  only 
to  differ  in  fize,  being  lefs ; and,  inflead  of  a bag  to  receive 
its  young,  has  only  two  longitudinal  folds  near  the  thighs, 
within  which,  the  young,  which  are  prematurely  brought 
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forth,  as  in  the  laft.  inftance,  continue  to  fuckle.  THe  young 
of  thefe,  when  firft  produced,  are  not  above  the  fize  of  a 
bean;  but  continue  fticking  to  the  teat,  until  they  have  ar- 
rived at  greater  maturity. 

The  cayopoein  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  former ; and 
a good  deal  refembling  it  in  habits  and  figure,  except  that  its 
fnout  is  more  pointed,  its  tail  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  its 
colour  is  different,  being  of  an  afh,  fofnewhat  inclining  to 
yellow ; however,  I fhould  fuppofe  it  to  be  only  a variety  of 
the  former. 

To  this  number  we  may  add  the  phal anger,  fo  called  by 
Mr.  BufFon;  a gobd  deal  refembling  the  former,  but  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  faffiion  of  its  hinder  hands  : the  thumb  and 
fore-finger  being  joined  together,  except  at  the  extremities. 
This  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a rat;  and  has,  accordingly, 
by  fome,  been  called  the  rat  of  Surinam. 

The  laft  animal  of  this  clafs  is  called,  by  Mr.  BufFon,  the 
tarsier.  This  extraordinary  little  animal  refembles  the 
former,  in  having  four  hands,  and  a long  tail ; but  it  differs 
very  much  in  the  extreme  length  of  its  hinder  legs,  which 
are  longer  than  the  reft  of  its  whole  body.  The  bones  of 
that  part  of  the  foot  called  the  tarfus , are  likewife  fo  very^ 
long,  that  from  thence  the  animal  has  received  its  name: 
the  tail  is  naked  in  the  middle,  and  hairy  only  at  both  extre- 
mities: its  hair  is  woolly,  foft,  and  of  a deep  afh'  colour. 
As  to  the  reft,  it  Is  unknown  from  what  country  this  animal 
was  brought;  but  the  naturalift,  from  whom  we  have  this 
defeription,  fuppofes  it  to  be  a native  of  America. 

From  this  general  defeription  of  four-handed  animals,  we 
perceive  what  few  advantages  the  brute  creation  derive  from 
thofe  organs,  that,  in  man,  are  employed  to  lb  many  great 
and  ufefui  purpofes.  The  being  able  to  pluck  their  food 
from  the  trees,  the  capacity  of  clinging  among  the  branches, 
or  at  moft  of  converting  one  of  thole  branches  into  a weapon 
of  defence,  are  the  higheft  ftretches  of  their  fagacity,  and 
the  only  ufe  their  hands  have  hitherto  been  employed  in  : 
and  yet,  fome  fuperficial  men  have  aiferted,  that  the  hands 
alone  are  fufficient  to  vindicate  the  dominion  of  mankind 
over  other  animals  ; and  that  much  of  his  boafted  reafon,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  refult  of  his  happier  conformation  : 
how:ver,  were  this  fo,  an  ape  or  a monkey  would  in  fome 
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inftances  be  more  rational  than  we;  their  fingers  are 
fmaller,  and,  in  fome  of  them,  more  finely  formed  than 
ours.  To  what  a variety  of  purpofes  might  they  not  be  em- 
ployed, if  their  powers  were  properly  exerted  ! Thofe  works 
which  we,  from  the  largenefs  of  our  fingers,  are  obliged  to 
go  clumlily  about,  one  of  thefe  could  very  eafily  perform 
with  the  utmoft  exa&nefs ; and  if  the  finenefs  of  the  hand 
alfiftecl  reafon,  an  ape  would  be  one  of  the  moft  reafonable 
beings  in  the  creation.  But  thefe  admirably  formed  ma- 
chines, are  almoft  ufeiefs  both  to  mankind  and  themfelves : 
and.  contribute  little  more  to  the  happinefs  of  animal  life, 
than  the  paws  of  the  lowed  quadruped.  They  are  fupplied, 
indeed,  with  the  organs ; but  they  want  the  mind,  to  put 
them  into  a&ion  : it  is  that  reafoning  principle  alone,  with 
which  man  has  been  endowed,  that  can' adapt  feemingly 
©ppofite  caufes,  to  concur  in  the  fame  general  defign,  and 
even  where  the  organs  are  deficient,  that  can  fuppiy  their 
place,  by  the  intervention  of  aflifting  inftyuments.  Where 
teafon  prevails,  we  find  that  it  fcarcely  matters  what  the 
organs  are  that  give  it  the  direction ; the  being  furnifhed 
with  that  principle,  {fill  goes  forward,  fteadily,  and  uni- 
formly fucceisful ; breaks  through  every  obflacle,  and  be- 
comes mailer  of  every  enterprize.  I have  feen  a man, 
•without  hands  or  legs,  convert,  by  practice,  his  very  Humps 
to  the  moft  convenient  purpofes ; and  with  thefe  clumfy 
inftruments,  perform  the  moft  aftonilhing  feats  of  dexterity. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  it  is  the  mind  alone 
that  gives  a mailer  to  the  creation ; and  that,  if  a bear  or 
u horfe  were  endowed  with  the  fame  intellects  that  have 
been  given  to  man,  the  hardnefsof  an  hoof,  or  the  awkward- 
nefs  of  a paw,  would  be  no  obftacle  to  their  advancement; 
in  the  arts  of  dominion,  or  of  focial  felicity. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 

Having  gone  through  the  defcription  of  thofe  qua- 
drupeds that,  by  refembing  each,  other  in  fome  ftriking 
particular,  admit  of  being  grouped  together  and  confidered 
under  one  point  of  view,  we  now  come  to  thofe  iniulated 
forts  that  bear  no  fimilitude  with  the  reft,  and  that  to  be 
diftincfly  defcribed  muft  be  feparatefy  confidered 

The  foremoft  of  thefe,  and  in  every  refpeff  the  nobleft 
quadruped  in  Nature,  is  the  elephant,  not  lefs  remarkable 
for  its  Gze  than  its  docility  and  underftanding.  All  hiftorians 
concur  in  giving  it  the  chara&er  of  the  moft  fagacious  ani- 
mal next  to  man 3 and  yet,  were  we  to  take  our  idea  of  its 
capacity  from  its  outward  appearance,  we  fhould  be  led  to 
■conceive  very  meanly  of  his  abilities.  The  elephant,  at  firft 
view,  prefents  the  fpe&ator  with  an  enormous  mafs  of  flefh 
•that  feems  fcarcely  animated.  Its  huge  body,  covered  with 
a callous  hide,  with  put  hair  ; its  large  mif-fhapen  legs,  that 
feem  fcarcely  formed  for  motion  $ its  little  eyes,  large  ears, 
and  long  trunk  ; ail  give  it  an  air  of  extreme  ftupidity.  But 
our  prejudices  will  foon  fubfide  when  we  come  to  examine 
its  hiftory ; they  will  even  ferve  to  increafe  our  furprife 
yvhen  we  con'fider  the  various  advantages  it  derives  from  fo 
clumfy  a conformation. 

The  elephant  is  feen  from  feven  to  no  lefs  than  fifteen 
feet  high.  Whatever  care  we  take  to  imagine  a large  animal 
before  hand,  yet  the  firft  fight  of  this  huge  creature  never 
fails  to  ftrike  us  with  afton.ifhment,  and  in  fome  meafure 
to  exceed  our  idea.  Having  been  ufed  to  fmaller  animals, 
we  have  fcarce  any  conception  of  its  magnitude  ; for  a 
moving  column  of  flefli,  fourteen  feet  high,  is  an  objeft  fo 
utterly  different  from  thofe  we  are  conftantly  prefented  with, 
that  to  be  conceived  it  muft  be  adually  feen.  Such  I own, 
were  the  fuggeftions  that  naturally  arofe  to  me  when  I firft 
faw  this  animal,  and  yet  for  the  fight  of  which  I had  taken 
cfcre  to  prepare  my  imagination.  I found  my  ideas  fall  as 
fhort  of  its  real  fize,  as  they  did  of  its  real  figure  5 neither 
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the  pictures  I had  feen,  nor  the  deferiptions  I had  read, 
giving  me  adequate  conceptions  of  either. 

It  would  therefore,  be  impoffible  to  give  an  idea  of  this 
animal’s  figure  by  a defeription ; which,  even  aiTitled  by  the 
art  of  the  engraver,  will  but  confufedly  reprefent  the  ori- 
ginal.  In  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  forehead  is 
very  high  and  rifing,  the  ears  very  large  and  dependant,  the 
eyes  extremely  fmail,  the  probofeis,  or  trunk,  long,  the 
body  round  and  full,  the  back  rifing  in  an  arch,  and  the 
whole  animal  fhort  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The  feet 
are  round  at  the  bottom ; on  each  foot  there  are  five  flat 
horny  Tilings,  which  feem  to  be  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  but 
do  not  appear  outwardly.  The  hide  is- without  hair,  full  of 
fcratches  and  fears,  which  it  receives  in  its  paflage  through 
thick  woods  and  thorny  places.'  At  the  end  of  the  tail  there 
is  a tuft  of  hair,  a foot  and  a half  long.  The  Female  is 
lef3  than  the  male,  and  the  udder  is  between  the  fore- 
legs. But  a more  accurate,  as  well  as  a more  enter- 
taining defeription  of  the  parts,  will  naturally  occur  in  the 
hiftory  of  their  ufes.  '•  ' ' : ? ■ 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  elephant  is  the  ftrongefl:,  as  well 
as  .the  largcfi; ; and  yet,  in  a date  of  Nature, -it  is  neither 
fierce  nor  formidable*.  Mild,  peaceful,  and  brave,  it  never 
abufes  its  power  or  its  flrength,  and  only  ufes  its  force  for 
its  own  protedtion,  or  that  of  its  community.  In  its  native 
deferts,  the  elephant  is  feldom  feen  alone,'  but  appears  to  be 
a facial  friendly  creature.  The  oldefl:  of  the  company  con- 
duces the  band  \ that  which  is  next  in  feniority  brings  up 
the  rear.  The  young,  the  weak,  and  the  fickly,  fall  into  the 
centre  : while  the  females  carry  their  young,  and  keep  them 
from  failing  by  means  of  their  trunks.  They  maintain  this 
order  only  in.  dangerous  marches,  or  when  they  defife  to 
feed  in  cultivated  grounds  ; they  move  with  lefs  precaution 
in  the  foreft  and  fclitudes  *,  but  without’  ever  feparating,  or 
removing  fo  far  afunder  as  to  be  incapable  of  lending  each 
other  any  requifite  affiftance.  1 Nothing  can.  be  more  for- 
midable than  a drove  of  elephants  as  they  appear  at  a cliflance 
in  an  African  landfcape  ; wherever  they  march,  the  forefts 
feem  to  fall  before  them  j in  their  paflage,  they  bear  down 

* I have  cxtra&ed  the  greateft  pare  of  this  defeription  from  Mr.  Buffon, 
Where  i add,  1 mark  with  commas,  « thus.”  > 
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the  branches  upon  which  they  feed  ; and,  if  they  enter  into 
an  inclofure,  they  deftroy  all  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman 
in  a very  fhort  time.  Their  invafions  are  the  more  dif- 
agreeable  as  there  is  no  means  of  repelling  them  ; fmce  it 
would  require  a fmall  army  to  attack  the  whole  drove  when 
united.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  one  or  two  is  found 
lingering  behind  the  reft,  and  it  is  againft  thefe  that  the 
art  and  force  of  the  hunters  are  united  ; but  an  attempt  to 
moleft  the  whole  body  would  certainly  be  fatal.  They  go 
forward  dire&ly  againft  him  who  offers  the  infult,  ft.rike 
him  with  their  tufks,  feize  him  with  their  trunks,  fling  him 
into  the  air,  and  then  trample  him  to  pieces  under  their  feet. 
But  they  are  thus  dreadful  only  when  offended,  and  do  no 
manner  of  perfonal  injury  when  furFered  to  feed  without 
interruption.  It  is  even  faid  that  they  are  mindful  of  in- 
juries received  ; and,  when  once  molefted  by  manj  feek  all 
occafions  for  the  future  to  be  revenged  ; they  fmell  him  with 
their  long  trunks  at  a diftance ; follow  him  with  all  their 
fpeed  upon  the  fcent ; and,  though  flow  to  appearance,  they 
are  foon  able  to  come  up  with  and  deftroy  him. 

In  their  natural  ftate,  they  delight  to  live  along  the  fides 
of  rivers,  to  keep  in  the  deepeft  vales,  to  refrefh  themfelves 
in  the  moft  fhady  forefts  and  watery  places.  They  cannot 
live  far  from  the  water;  and  they  always  difturb  it  before 
they  drink.  They  often  fill  their  trunk  with  it,  either  to 
cool  that  organ,  or  to  divert  themfelves  by  fpurting  it  out 
like  a fountain.  They  are  equally  diftrefled  by  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold;  and,  to  avoid  the  former,  they  frequently 
take  (belter  in  the  moft  obfcure  recedes  of  the  foreft,  or  of- 
ten plunge  into  the  water,  and  even  fwim  from  the  conti- 
nent into  i (lands  fome  leagues  diftant  from  the  fhore. 

Their  chief  food  is  of  the  vegetable  kind,  for  they  loath 
all  kind  of  animal  diet.  Wdien  one  among  their  number 
hapens  to  light  upon  a fpot  of  good  pafture,  he  calls  the  reft, 
and  invites  them  to  (hare  in  the  entertainment;  but  it  muft 
be  a very  copious  pafture  indeed  that  can  fupply  the  neceflC 
ties  of  the  whole  band.  As  with  their  broad  and  heavy  feet 
they  (ink  deep  wherever  they  go,  they  deftroy  much  more 
than  they  devour ; fo  that  they  are  frequently  obliged  to 
change  their  quarters,  and  to  migrate  from  one  country  to 
another.  The  Indians  and  Negroes,  who  are  often  incom- 
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moded  by  fuch  vifitants,  do  all  they  can  to  keep  them  swayv 
making  loud  noifes,  and  large  fires  round  their  cultivated 
grounds;  but  thefe  precautions  do  not  always  fucceed  *,  the 
elephants  often  break  through  their  fences,  deftroy*  their 
whole  harveft,  and  overturn  their  little  habitations.  When 
they  have  fatisfied  themfclves,  and  trod  down  or  devoured 
whatever  lay  in  their  way,  they  then  retreat  into  the  woods 
in  the  fame  orderly  manner  in  which  they  made  their  irrup-  • 
tion. 

Such  are  the  habits  of  this  animal  confidered  in  a focial 
light ; and,  if  we  regard  it  as  an  individual,  we  (ball  find 
its  powers  id  ill  more  extraordinary.  With  a very  awkward 
appearance,  it  poflefies  all  the  fenfes  in  great  perfedfion,  and 
is  capable  of  applying  them  to  more  ufeful  purpofes  than 
any  other  quadruped.  The  elephant,  as  we  obferved,  has 
very  fmall  eyes,  when  compared  to  the  enormous  bulk  of  its 
body.  But  though  their  minutenefs  may  at  firft  fight  appear 
deformed,  yet,  when  we  come  to  examine  them,  they  are 
feen  to  exhibit  a variety  of  expreffion,  and  to  difeover  the 
various  fenfations  with  which  it  is  moved.  It  turns  them 
with  attention  and  friendfhip  to  its  mafter;  it  feems  to  refledb 
and  deliberate  ; and  as  itspaflions  flowly  fucceed  each  other, 
their  various  workings  are  diftincfly  feen. 

The  elephant  is  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
its  hearing.  Its  ears  are  extremely  large,  and  greater  in 
proportion  than  even  thofe  of  an  afs.  They  are  ufually  de- 
pendent; but  it  can  readily  raife  and  move  them.  They 
ferve  alfo  to  wipe  its  eyes,  and  to  protedf  them  againft  the 
ctufl  and  flies  that  might  otherwife  incommode  them.  It 
appears  delighted  with  mufic,  and  very  readily  learns  to  beat 
time,  to  move  in  meafure,  and  even  to  join  its  voice  to  the 
found  of  the  drum  and  the  trumpet. 

This  animal's  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  not  only  exquifife,  but  it 
is  in  a great  meafure  pleafed  with  the  fame  odours  that  delight 
mankind.  The  elephant  gathers  flowers  with  great  pleafure 
and  attention  ; it  picks  them  up  one  by  one*  unites  them  in- 
to a nofegay,  and  feems  charmed  with  the  perfume.  The 
orange  flower  feems  to  be  particularly  grateful  both  to  its 
fenfe  of  tafte  and  fmelling ; it  ftrips  the  tree  of  all  its  ver- 
dure, and  eato  every  part  of  it,  even  to  the  branches  them- 
felves.  It  feeks  in  the  meadows  the  moft  odoriferous  plants 
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to  feed  upon ; and  In  the  woods  it  prefers  the  cocoa,  the  ba-» 
nana,  the  palm,  and  the  l'ago  tree,  to  all  others.  As  the 
Ihoots  of  thefe  are  tender  and  filled  with  pith ; it  eats  not 
only  the  leaves  and  the  fruits,  but  even  the  branches,  the 
trunk,  and  the  whole  plant  to  the  very  roots. 

But  it  is  in  the  fenfe  of  touching  that  this  animal  excels 
all  others  of  the  brute  creation,  and  perhaps  even  man  him- 
felf.  The  organ  of  this  fenfe  lies  wholly  in  the  trunk,  which 
is  an  inftrument  peculiar  to  this  animal,  and  that  ferves  it 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  a hand.  The  trunk  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ingj  only  the  fnout  lengthened  out  to  a great  extent,  hollow 
like  a pipe,  and  ending  in  two  openings,  or  noftrils,  like 
thofe  of  a hog.  An  elephant  of  fourteen  feet  high  has  the 
trunk  about  eight  feet  long,  and  five  feet  and  a half  in  cir- 
cumference_at  the  mouth,  where  it  is  thickeft.  It  is  hollow 
all  along,  but  with  a partition  running  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other;  fo  that  though  outwardly  it  appears  like  a fin- 
gle  pipe,  it  is  inwardly  divided  into  two.  This  flefhy  tube 
is  compofed  of  nerves  and  mufcles,  covered  with  a proper 
fkin  of  a blackifh  colour,  like  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  It 
is  capable  of  being  moved  in  every  dire&ion,  of  being 
lengthened  and  fhortened,  of  being  bent  or  ftraigthened, 
fo  pliant  as  to  embrace  any  body  it  is  applied  to,  and  yet  fo 
ftrong  that  nothing  can  be  torn  from  the  gripe.  To  aid  the 
force  of  this  grafp,  .there  are  feveral  little  eminences,  like  a. 
(caterpillar’s  feet,  on  the  underfide  of  this  inftrument,  which 
without  doubt  contribute  to  the  fenfibility  of  the  touch  as 
well  as  to  the  firmnefs  of  the  hold.  Through  this  trunk 
the  animal  breathes,  drinks,  and  fmells,  as  through  a tube  ; 
and  at  the  very  point  of  it,  juft  above  the  noftrils,  there  is 
an  extenfion  of  the  fkin,  about  five  inches  long,  in  the  form 
of  a finger,  and  which  in  fa£I  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  o£ 
one  ; for,  with  the  reft  of  the  extremity  of  the  trunk,  it  is 
capable  of  afluming  different  forms  at  will,  and  confequently 
of  being  adapted  to  the  minuteft  objedls.  By  means  of  this, 
the  elephant  can  take  a pin  from  the  ground,  untie  the  knots 
of  a rope,  unlock  a door,  and  even  write  with  a pen.  " I 
have  myfelf  feen,”  fays  .Lilian,  “ an  elephant  writing  Latin 
chara£ters  on  a board,  in  a very  orderly  manner,  his  keeper 
only  fhewing  him  the  figure  of  each  letter.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, the  eyes  might  be  obferved  iludioufiy  caft  dqwrj 
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upon  -the  writing,  and  exhibiting  an  appearance  of  great 
fldll  and  erudition.”  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  obje<^ 
is  too  large  for  the  trunk  to  grafp  •,  in  fuch  a cafe  the  ele- 
phant makes  ufe  of  another  expedient,  as  admirable -as  any 
of  the  former.  It  applies  the  extremity  of  the  trunk  to  the 
furface  of  the  objeci,  and,  fucking  up  its  breath,  lifts  and 
fufta-ins  fuch  a weight  as  the  air  in  that  cafe  is  capable  of 
keeping  fufpended.  In  this  manner  this  inftrument  is  ufeful 
in  moll  of  the  purpofes  of  life ; it  is  an  organ  of  fmelling, 
of  touching,  and  of  fu£Hon  ; it  not  only  provides  for  the 
animal’s  neceffities  and  comforts,  but  it  'alfo  ferves  for  its 
ornament  and  defence. 

But,  though  the  elephant  be  thus  admirably  fupplied  by 
its  trunk,  yet,  with  tefpedt  to  the  reft  of  its  conformation, 
it  is  unwieldy  and  helplefs.  The  neck  is  fo  fhort  that  it  can 
fcarce  turn  the  head,  and  muft  wheel  round  in  order  to  dis- 
cover an  enemy  from  behind.  The  hunters  that  attack  it 
upon  that  quarter,  generally  thus  efeape  the  effects  of  its  in- 
dignation $ and  find  time  to  renew  their  aflaults  while  the 
elephant  is  turning  to  face  them.  The  legs  are,  indeed,  not 
fo  inflexible  as  the  neck,  yet  they  are  very  ftifF  and  bend  not 
without  difficulty.  Thofe  before  feem  to  be  longer  than 
the  hinder ; but  upon  being  meafured,  are  found  to  be 
fomething  fhorter.  The  joints,  by  which  they  bend,  are 
nearly  in  the  middle,  like  the  knee  of  a man  ; and  the  great 
bulk  which  they  are  to  fupport  makes  their  flexure  ungainly. 
While  the  elephant  is  young,  it  bends  the  legs  to  lie  down 
or  to  rife  *,  but  when  it  grows  old,  or  fickly,  this  is  not  per- 
formed without  human  affiftance  *,  and  it  becomes,  confe- 
quently,  fo  inconvenient,  that  the  animal  chufes  to  ileep 
Handing.  The  feet,  upon  which  thefe  mafly  columns  are 
fupported,  form  a bafe  fcarce  broader  than  the  legs  they 
fuftam.  They  are  divided  into  five  tees,  which  are  covered 
beneath  the  fkin,  and  nene  of  which  appear  to  the  eye  5 a 
kind  of  protuberance  like  claws  are  only  obferved,  which 
vary  in  number  from  three  to  five.  The  apparent  claws 
vary  j the  internal  toes  are  conftantly  the  fame.  The  foaf 
of  the  foot  is  furnifhed  with  a fkin  as  thick  and  hard  as 
horn,  and  which  completely  covers  the  whole  under  part  of 
the  fGOt, 
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To 'the -reft  of  the  elephant’s  incumbrances  may  be  added 
its  enormous  tulks,  which  are  unferviceable  for  chewing, 
and  are  only  weapons  of  defence.  Thefe,  as  the  animal 
grows  old,  become  fo  heavy,  that  it  is  fometimes  obliged  to 
make  holes  in  the  walls  of  its  flail  to  reft  them  in,  and  eafe 
itfelf  in  the  fatigue  of  their  fupport.  It  is  well  known  to 
what  an  amazing  fize  thefe  tufks  grow ; they  are  two  in 
number,  proceeding  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  fometimes 
found  above  fix  feet  long.  Some  have  fuppofed  them  to  be 
rather  the  horns  than  the  teeth  of  this  animal ; but,  befides 
their  greater  fimilitude  to  bone  than  to  horn,  they  have  been 
indifputabfy  found  to  grow  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  not 
from  the  frontal  bones,  as  fome  have  thought  proper  to 
affert*.  Some  alfo  have  aliened,  that  thefe  tufks  are  fhed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  flag  flieds  its  horns  *,  but  it  is  very 
probable,  from  their  folid  confiftence,  and  from  their  acci- 
dental defeats,  which  often  appears  to  be  the  effe£l  of  a flow 
decay,  that  they  are  as  fixed  as  the  teeth  of  other  animals  are 
generally  found  to  be.  Certain  it  is  that  the  elephant  never 
flieds  them  in  a domeftic  ftate,  but  keeps  them  till  they  be- 
come inconvenient  and  cumberfome  to  the  laft  degree.  An 
account  of  ufes  to  which  thefe  teeth  are  applied,  and  the 
manner  of  chufingthe  beft  ivory,  belongs  rather  to  a hiftory 
of  the  arts  than  of  Nature. 

This  animal  is  equally  fingular  in  other  parts  of  its  con- 
formation ; the  lips  and  the  tongue  in  other  creatures  ferve 
to  fuck  up  and  dire£l  their  drink  or  their  food  j but  in  the 
elephant  they  are  totally  inconvenient  for  fuch  purpofes  5 and 
it  not  only  gathers  its  food  with  its  trunk,  but  fupplies  itfelf 
with  water  by  the  fame  means.  When  it  eats  hay,  as  I 
have  feen  it  frequently,  it  takes  up  a fmall  wifp  of  it  with 
the  trunk,  turns  and  fhapes  it  with  that  inftrument  for  fome 
time,  and  then  directs  it  into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  chewed 
by  the  great  grinding  teeth,  that  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  the  animal.  This  pacquet,  when  chewed,  is 
fwallowed,  and  never  ruminated  again  as  in  cows  or  fheep, 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  of  this  creature  more  refembling 
thofe  of  a horfe.  Its  manner  of  drinking  is  equally  extra- 
ordinary. For  this  purpofe,  the  elephant  dips  the  end  of  its 
trunk  into  the  water,  and  fucks  up  juft  as  much  as  fills  that 
* See  Mr.  Daubenton’s  defcription  of  the  ikeleton  of  this  animal. 
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great  fiefhy  tube  completely.  It  then  lifts  up  its  head  with 
the  trunk  full,  and  turning  the  point  into  its  mouth,  as  if  ifc 
intended  to  fwallow  trunk  and  all,  it  drives  the  point  below 
the  opening  of  the  wind-pipe.  The  trunk  being  in  this  po- 
rtion and  {till  full  of  water,  the  elephant  then  blows  ftrongly 
into  it  at  the  other  end,  which  for  es  the  water  it  contains 
into  the  throat,  down  which  it  is  heard  to  poar  with  a loud 
gurgling  noife,  which  continues  till  the  whole  is  blown  down. 
From  this  manner  of  drinking,  fome  have  been  led  into  an 
opinion  that  the  young  elephant  fucks  with  its  trunk  and  not 
with  its  mouth  *,  this,  however,  is  a fa6l  which  no  traveller 
has  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  and  it  muft  be  re- 
ferred to  fome  future  accident  to  determine. 

The  hide  of  the  elephant  is  as  remarkable  as  any  other 
part.  It  is  not  covered  over  with  hair  as  in  the  generality 
of  quadrupeds,  but  is  nearly  bare.  Here  and  there  indeed, 
a few  briftles  are  feen  growing  in  the  fears  and  wrinkles  of 
the  body,  and  very  thinly  fcattered  over  the  red  of  the  {kin  i 
but  in  general  the  head  is  dry,  rough,  and  wrinkled,  and  re- 
fembling  more  the  bark  of  an  old  tree  than  the  Ikin  of  an 
animal.  This  grows  thicker  every  year  j and  by  a conftant 
addition  of  iubftance,  it  at  length  contrails  that  diforder 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  elephantiafis,  or  Arabian 
leprofy;  a difeafe  to  which  man,  as  well  as  the  elephant,  is 
often  fubjedl.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  Indians  rub  the 
elephant  with  oil,  and  frequently  bathe  it  to  preferve  its 
pliancy,  Tt)  the  inconveniences  of  this  diforder  is  added 
another,  arifing  from  the  great  fenfibility  of  thofe  parts  that 
are  not  callous.  Upon  thefe  the  flies  fettle  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  torment  this  animal  unceafingly ; to  remedy 
which,  the  elephant  tries  all  its  arts ; ufes  not  only  its  tail 
and  trunk  in  the  natural  manner  to  keep  them  off,  but' 
even  takes  the  branch  of  a tree,  or  a bundle  of  hay,  to  ftrike 
them  off  with.  When  this  fails,  it  often  gathers  up  the 
dull  with  its  trunk,  and  thus  covers  all  the  fenfible  places* 
In  this  manner  it  has  been  feen  to  dull  itfelf  feveral  times  a 
day,  and  particularly  upon  leaving  the  bath, 

Water  is  as  neceflary  to  this  animal  as  food  itfelf.  When 
in  a ftate  of  Nature,  the  elephant  rarely  quits  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  often  {lands  in  water  up  to  the  belly.  In  a 
{late  of  fervitude,  the  Indians  take  equal  care  to  provide  a 
proper  fupply  j they  walh  it  with  great  addrefsj  they  givq 
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Stall  the  conveniences  for  lending  afliftance  to  itfelf;  they 
fmooth  the  fkin  with  a pumice-ftone,  and  then  rub  it  over 
with  oils,  eiTences,  and  odours. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  animal  furnifhed  with 
fo  many  various  advantages,  both  of  ftrength,  fagacity,  and 
obedience,  fhould  be  taken  into  the  fervice  of  man.  Wr  ac- 
cordingly find  that  the  elephant,  front  time  immemorial,  has 
been  employed  either  for  the  purpofes  of  labour,  of  war,  or 
of  olfentation  ; to  increafe  the  grandeur  of  eallern  princes, 
or  to  extend  their  dominions.  We  have  hitherto  been  de- 
fcribing  this  animal  in  its  natural  ftate ; we  now  come  to 
confider  it  in  a ditFerent  view,  as  taken  from  the  foreft  and 
reduced  to  human  obedience.  We  are  now  to  behold  this 
brave,  harmlefs  creature  as  learning  a lelFon  from  mankind, 
and  inftru&ed  by  him  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  malTacre,  and 
devaftation  We  are  now  to  behold  this  half-reafoning  ani- 
iit.il  led  into  the  field  of  battle,  and  wondering  at  thofe  tu- 
mults and  that  madnefs  which  he  is  compelled  to  increafe. 
The  eleYhant  is  a native  of  Africa  and  Afia,  being  found 
nfeirher  in  Europe  nor  America.  In  Africa  he  ftill  retains 
his  natural  liberty  The  favage  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
the  world,  inftead  of  attempting  to  fubdue  this  powerful 
treat ure  to  their  necefiities,  are  happy  in  being  able  to  pro- 
led  themfelves  from  his  fury.  Formerly,  indeed,  during 
the  fplendour  of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  elephants  were 
ufed  in  their  wars;  but  this  was  only  a tranfitory  gleam  of 
human  power  in  that  part  of  the  globe  ; the  natives  of  Africa 
have  long  fince  degenerated,  and  the  elephant  is  only  known 
among  them  from  his  deveftations,  However,  there  are  no 
elephants  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa  at  prefent,  there 
being  none  found  on  this  fide  of  Mount  Atlas.  It  is  beyond 
the  river  Senegal  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  num- 
bers, and  fo  down  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  in 
the  heart  of  the  country.  In  this  extenfive  region  they  ap- 
pear to  be  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  are  there  lefs  fearful  of  man  ; lefs  retired  into  the 
heart  of  the  foreits,  they  feem  to  be  fenfible  of  his  impo- 
tence and  ignorance  ; and  often  come  down  to  ravage  his 
little  labours.  They  treat  him  with  the  fame  haughty  dif- 
dain  which  they  (hew  to  other  animals,  and  confider  him  as 
* mifehievous  little  being,  that  fears  to  oppofe  them  openly, 
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But  although  thefe  animals  are  mofl  plentiful  in  Africa,  It 
is  only  in  Alia  that  the  greatefl  elephants  are  found,  and 
rendered  fubfervient  to  human  command.  In  Africa,  the 
largeft  do  not  exceed  ten  feet  high  ; in  Afia  they  are  found 
from  ten  to  fifteen.  Their  price  kicreafes  in  proportion  to 
their  fize ; "and  when  they  exceed  a certain  bulk,  like  jewels, 
their  value  then  rifcs  as  the  fancy  is  pleafed  to  eflimate. 

The  largeft:  are  entirely  kept  for  the  fervice  of  princes  ; 
and  are  maintained  with  the  utmofl  magnificence,  and  at 
the  greatefl  expence.  The  ufual  colour  of  the  elephant  is  a 
dufky  black,  but  fome  are  faid  to  be  white  ; and  the  price  of 
one  of  thefe  is  incflimable.  Such  a one  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priated for  the  monarch’s  own  riding ; he  is  kept  in  a pa- 
lace, attended  by  the  nobles,  and  almofl  adored  by  the 
people*.  Some  have  faid  that  thefe  white  elephants  are 
larger  than  the  refl  f ; others  afiert  that  they  are  lefs  ; and 
it  ill  others  entirely  doubt  their  exiftence. 

As  the  art  of  war  is  but  very  little  improved  in  Afia, 
there  are  few  princes  of  the  Baft  who  do  not  procure  and 
maintain  as  many  elephants  as  they  are  able,  and  place  great 
confidence  on  their  afiiftance  in  an  engagement.  For  this 
purpofe  they  are  obliged  to  take  them  wild  in  their  native 
fiorefls,  and  tame  them  ; for  the  elephant  never  breeds  in  a 
Hate  of  fervitude.  It  is  one  of  the  mofl  finking  peculiari- 
ties in  this  extraordinary  creature,  that  his  generative  powers  . 
totally  fail  when  he  comes  under  the  dominion  of  man  y as  if 
he  feemed  unwilling  to  propagate  a race  of  flaves,  to  increafe 
the  pride  of  his  conqueror.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
quadruped  that  will  not  breed  in  its  own  native  climate,  if 
indulged  with  a moderate  lhare  of  freedom;  and  we  know 
that  many  of  them  will  copulate  in  every  climate.  The 
elephant  alone  has  never  been  feen  to  breed  ; and  though 
he  has  been  reduced  under  the  obedience  of  man  for  ages, 
the  duration  cf  pregnancy  in  the  female  flill  remains  a fe- 
crct'J.  Ariflotle,  indeed,  a Herts,  that  lhe  goes  two  years 
with  young;  that  (he  continues  to  fuckie  her  young  for 
three  years,  and  that  fhe  brings  forth  but  one  at  a time  : but 

* P.  Vincent  Marie.  f P.  Tachard. 

£ Multis  perfuafum  eft  elephantem  non  brutorum  fed  bominum  more 
•oire.  Quod  retro  roingit  nor.  dubitatur.  Sed  ipfe  vidi  marem  hujufee  fpe- 
•iei,  in  noftri  regis  ftabulis  fuper  fsmellam  iridem  inclufam  quadrupsdsna 
more  filtentem,  pen*  paululum  incurvato  fed  fufficienter  re&o* 
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Je  does  not  inform  us  of  the  manner  in  which  it  w*as  podible 
for  him  to  have  his  information.  From  authorities  equally 
do.ubtful,  we  learn,  that  the  little  one  is  about  as  large  as  a 
wild  boar,  the  inftant  it  is  brought  forth  ; that  its  tulks  do 
not  yet  appear ; but  that  all  the  reft  of  its  teeth  are  apparent, 
that  at  the  age  of  fix  months,  it  is  as  large  as  an  ox,  and  its 
tulks  pretty  well  grown  ; and  that  it  continues,  in  this  man- 
ner, for  near  thirty  years,  advancing  to  maturity.  All  this 
is  doubtful ; but  it  is  certain,  that,  in  order  to  recruit  the 
numbers  which  are  conlumed  in  war,  the  princes  of  the 
Ealt  are  every  year  obliged  to  fend  into  the  foreifs,  and  to 
ufe  various  methods  to  procure  a frelh  fupply.  Of  all  thefe 
numerous  bands,  there  is  not  one  that  has  not  been  origi- 
nally wild  ; nor  one  that  has  not  been,  forced  into  a (late  of 
fubjedfion.  Men  themfelves  are  often  content  to  propagate 
a race  of  Haves,  that  pafs  down  in  this  wretched  date.  thro’ 
fucceflive  generations  ; but  the  elephant,  under  fubje&ion, 
is  unalterably  barren  ; perhaps  from  fome  phyfical  caufes, 
which  are  as  )^et  unknown. 

The  Indian  princes  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  multi- 
ply the  breed  of  elephants,  like  that  of  other  animals,  have 
been,  at  laft  content  to  feparate  the  males  from  the  females, 
to  prevent  thofe  accedes  of  defire,  which  debilitated  without 
multiplying  the  fpecies.  In  order  to  take  them  wild  in  the 
Woods,  a Ipot  of  ground  is  fixed  upon,  which  is  furrounded 
with  a Itrong  pallifade.  This  is  made  of  the  thickefl  and 
the  drongeft  trees  ; and  lengthened  by  crofs  bars,  which 
give  firmnefs  to  the  whole.  The  pods  are  fixed  at  fuch  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  that  a man  can  eafily  pafs  between 
txiem  ; there  being  only  one  great  paiTage  left  open,  thro* 
\Jvhich  an  elephant  can  eafily  come  ; and  which  is  fo  con- 
trived as  to  (hut  behind,  as  foon  as  the  bead  is  entered.  To 
draw  him  into  this  inclofure,  it  is  necedary  fird  to  find  him 
out  in  the  woods;  and  a female  elephant  is  conduced  along 
into  the  heart  of  the  fored,  where  it  is  obliged  by  its  keeper 
to  cry  out  for  the  male.  The  male  very  readily  anfwers  the 
cry,  and  hadens  to  join  her ; which  the  keeper  perceiving, 
obliges  her  to  retreat,  dill. repeating  the  fame  cry,  until  die 
leads  the  animal  into  the  inclofure  already  defcribed,  which 
Ihuts  the  moment  he  is  entered.  Still,  however,  the  female 
proceeds  calling  and  inviting,  while  the  male  proceeds  for- 
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■ward  in  tlie  inclofure,  which  grows  narrower  all  the  way, 
and  until  the  poor  animal  finds  himfelf  completely  ffmt  up, 
without  the  power  of  either  advancing  or  retreating  *,  the 
female,  in  the  mean  time,  being  let  out  by  a private  way, 
which  fhe  has  been  previoufiy  accuftomed  to.  The  wild 
elephant,  upon  feeing  himfelf  entrapped  in  this  manner,  in- 
ftantly  attempts  to  ufe  violence  ; and,  upon  feeing  the  hun* 
ters,  all  his  former  defires  only  turn  to  fury.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  hunters,  having  fixed  him  with  cords,  attempt  to 
foften  his  indignation,  by  throwing  buckets  of  water  upon 
him  in  great  quantities,  rubbing  the  body  with  leaves,  and 
pouring  oil  down  his  ears.  Soon  after,  two  tame  elephants 
are  brought,  a male  and  a female,  that  carefs  the  indignant 
animal  v/ith  their  trunks  ; while  they  (till  continue  pouring 
water  to  refrefh  it.  At  laft  a tame  elephant  is  brought  for- 
ward, of  that  number  which  is  employed  in  inftru&ing  the 
new-comers,  and  an  officer  riding  upon  it,  in  order  to  fiiew 
jthe  late  captive  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  hunters 
then  open  the  inclofure  ; and  while  this  creature  leads  the 
captive  along,  two  more  are  joined  on  either  fide  of  it,  and 
thefe  compel  it  to  fubmit.  It  is  then  tied  by  cords  to  a 
maffy  pillar,  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  fuffered  to  re- 
main in  that  pofition  for  about  a day  and  a night,  until  its 
indignation  be  wholly  fubfided.  The  next  day  it  begins  to 
be  fomewhat  fubmiffive  j and  in  a fortnight,  is  completely 
tamed  like  the  relL  The  females  are  taken  when  ac- 
companying the  males  ; they  often  come  into  thefe  in- 
clofures,  and  they  fhortly  after  ferve  as  decoys  to  the 
red.  But  this  method  of  taking  the  elephant  differs, 
according  to  the  abilities  of  the  hunter  \ the  Negroes 
of  Africa,  who  hunt  this  animal  merely  for  its  flelh,  are 
content  to  take  it  in  pit-falls ; and  often  to  purfue  it  in 
the  defiles  of  a mountain,  where  it  cannot  eafily  turn,  and 
£o  wound  it  from  behind  till  it  falls. 

The  elephant,  when  once  tamed,  becomes  the  molt  gentle 
and  obedient  of  all  animals.  It  foon  conceives  an  attach- 
ment for  the  perfon  that  attends  it,  carefies  him,  obeys  him, 
and  feems  to  anticipate  his  defires.  In  a Ihort  time  it  begins 
to  comprehend  leveral  of  the  figns  made  to  it,  and  even  the 
different  founds  of  the  voice  ; it  perfectly  diftiiiguilhes  the 
tone  of  command  from  that  of  anger  or  approbation,  and  it 
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&£s  accordingly.  It  is  feldom  deceived  in  its  matter’s  voice  5 
it  receives  his  orders  with  attention,  and  executes  them  with 
prudence,  eagerly,  yet  without  precipitation.  All  its  mo- 
tions are  regulated ; and  its  actions  feem  to  partake  of  its 
magnitude;  being  grave,  majeftic,  and  fecure.  It  is  quickly 
taught  to  kneel  down,  to  receive  its  rider  ; it  carefles  thofe 
it  knows  with  its  trunk  ; with  this  falutes  fuch  as  it  is  or- 
dered to  diftinguifh,  and  with  this,  as  with  a hand,  helps  to 
take  up  a part  of  its  load.  It  fufFers  itfelf  to  be  arrayed  in 
harnefs,  and  feems  to  take  a pleafure  in  the  finery  of  its 
trappings.  It  draws  either  chariots,  cannon,  or  {hipping, 
with  furprifi ng  ftrength  and  perfeverance ; and  this  with  a 
Teeming  fatisfaCtion,  provided  that  it  be  not  beaten  without 
a caufe,  and  that  its  matter  appears  pleafed  with  its  ex- 
ertions. 

The  elephant’s  conductor  is  ufually  mounted  upon  its 
neck,  and  makes  ufe  of  a rod  of  iron  to  guide  it,  which  is 
fometimes  pointed,  and  at  others  bent  into  a hook.  With 
this  the  animal  is  fpurred  forward,  when  dull  or  difobedient; 
but,  in  general,  a word  is  fufficient  to  put  the  gentle  crea- 
ture into  motion,  efpecially  when  it  is  acquainted  with  its 
conductor.  This  acquaintance  is  often  perfectly  necelfary  ; 
for  the  elephant  frequently  takes  fuch  an  affe&ion  to  its 
keeper,  that  it  will  obey  no  other : and  it  has  been  known, 
to  die  for  grief,  when,  in  feme  fudden  fit  of  madnefs,  it  has 
killed  its  conductor.  We  are  told,  that  one  of  thefe,  that 
was  ufed  by  the  French  forces  in  India  for  the  drawing  their 
cannon,  was  promifed,  by  the  conductor,  a reward,  for 
having  performed  forrie  painfuPfervice;  but  being  difap- 
pointed  of  its  expectations,  it  flew  him  in  a fury.  The 
conductor’s  wife,  who  was  a fpeCtator  of  this  ihocking 
feene,  could  not  reftrain  her  madnefs  and  defpair ; but  run- 
ning with  her  two  children  in  her  arms,  threw  them  at  the 
elephant’s  feet,  crying  out,  that  fince  it  had  killed  her 
hufband,  it  might  kill  her  and  her  children  alfo.  The  elephant 
feeing  the  children  at  his  feet,  inftantly  {topped,  and  mode- 
rating its  fury,  took  up  the  ekleft  with  its  trunk,  and  placing 
him  upon  its  neck,  adopted  him  for  its  conductor,  and 
obeyed  him  ever  after  with  great  punctuality. 

But  it  is  not  for  drawing  burthens  alone,  that  the  elephants 
arc  ferviceable  in  war  ; they  are  often  brought  into  the  ranks. 
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and  compelled  to  fight  in  the  moft  dangerous  parts  of  the  field 
of  battle.  There  was  a time,  indeed,  in  India,  when  they  were 
much  more  ufed  in  war  that  at  prefent.  A century  ort  wo  ago, 
a great  part  of  the  dependence  of  the  general,  was  upon  the 
number  and  the  expertnefs  of  his  elephants;  but  of  late, 
fince  war  has  been  contented  to  adopt  fatal  ihftead  of  for- 
midable arts,  the  elephant  is  little  ufed,  except  for  drawing  _ 
cannon,  or  tranfporting  provifions.  The  princes  of  the 
country  are  pieafed  to  keep  a few  for  ornament,  or  for  the 
purpofes  of  removing  their  feraglios : but  they  are  feldom 
led  into  a field  of  battle,  where  they  are  unable  to  withftand 
the  difeharge  of  fire-arms,  and  have  been  often  found  to  turn 
upon  their  employers.  Still,  however,  they  are  ufed  in  war,  in 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  eaft ; in  Siam,  in  Cochin 
China,  in  Tonquin,  and  Pegu.  In  all  thefe  places,  they  not 
only  ferve  to  fwell  the  pomp  of  (late,  being  adorned  with 
all  the  barbarian  fplendour  that  thofe  countries  can  bellow, 
but  they  are  adlually  led  into  the  field  of  battle,  armed  before 
with  coats  of  mail,  and  loaded  on  the  back  each  with  a 
fquare  tower,  containing  from  five  combatants  to  feven. 
Upon  its  neck  fits  the  conductor,  who  goads  the  animal 
into  the  thickeft  ranks,  and  encourages  it  to  inoreafe  the 
devaftation : wherever  it  goes,  nothing  can  withftand  its 
fury  ; it  levels  the  ranks  with  its  immenfe  bulk,  flings  fuch 
as  oppofe  it  into  the  air,  or  crufhes  them  to  death  under  its 
feet.  In  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  are  placed  upon  its  back, 
combat  as  from  an  eminence,  and  fling  down  their  weapons 
with  double  force,  their,  ^ight  being  added  to  their  ve- 
locity. Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  fore  dreadful,  or  more 
irrefiftible,  than  fuch  a moving  machine,  to  men  unac- 
quainted with  the  modern  arts  of  war;  the  elephant,  thus 
armed  and  conduced,  raging  in  the  midft  of  a field  of  battle, 
infpires  more  terror  than  even  thofe  machines  that  deftroy 
at  a diftance,  and  are  often  mod  fatal,  when  moft  unfeen. 
But  this  method  of  combating,  is  rather  formidable  than 
effectual : polifhed  nations  have  ever  been  victorious  over 
thofe  femi-barbarous  troops  that  have  called  in  the  elephant 
to  their  affiftance,  or  attempt  to  gain  a victory  by  merely 
aftonilhing  their  oppofers.  The  Romans  quickly  learned 
the  art  of  opening  their  ranks,  to  admit  the  elephant,  and 
thus  feparating  it  from  afiiftance,  quickly  compelled  its  * 
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ccndudors  to  calm  the  animal's  fuiy,  and  to  fubmit.  It 
/ometimes  alfo  happened  that  the  elephant  became  impatient 
of  control;  and,  inftead  of  obeying  its  condudor,  turned 
upon  thoie  forces  it  was  employed  to  affitt.  In  either  cafe, 
there  was  a great  deal  of  preparation  to  very  little  effed,  for 
a fingle  elephant  is  known  to  confume  as  much  as  forty  men 
in  a day. 

At  prefent,  therefore,  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  car-* 
Tying  or  drawingburthens,  throughout  the  whole  Peninfula  of 
India;  and  no  animal  can  be  more  fitted  by  Nature  for  this 
employment.  The  ilrength  of  an  elephant  is  equal  to  its. 
bulk,  for  it  can,  with  great  eafe,  draw  a load  that  fix  horfes 
could  not  remove:  it  can  readily  carry  upon  its  back  three 
or  four  thoufand  weight.;  upon  its  tufks  alone  it  can  fupport 
near  a thoufand  : its  force  may  alfo  be  ettimafed  from  the 
velocity  of  its  motion,  compared  to  the  mafs  of  its  body, 
tt  can  go,  in  its  ordinary  pace,  as  fail  as  a Lorfe  at  an  eafy 
trot;  and,  when  puttied,  it  can  move  as  fwiftly  as  a liorfe 
at  full  gallop.  It  can  travel  with  eafe  fifty  or  fixty  miles  a. 
day  ; and  when  hard  preiTed,  almofl  double  that  dittance. 
It  maybe  heard  trotting  on  at  a great  difla'nce  ; it  is  eafy  alfo 
to  follow  , it  by  the  track,  which  is  deeply  imprcfled  on 
the  ground,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

In  India  they  are  alfo  put  to  other  very  difagreeable 
offices  ; for  in  fome  courts  of  the  more  barbarous  princes, 
they  are  ufed  as  executioners;  and  this  horrid  talk  they 
perform  with  great  dexterity  : with  their  trunks  'they  arc 
feen  to  break  every  limb  of  the  criminal  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand ; they  fometimes  trample  him  to  death,  and  fome- 
times  impale  him  on  their  enormous  tufks,  as  directed.  In 

this  the  elephant  is  rather  the  fervant  of  a cruel  matter. 

) 

than  a voluntary  tyrant,  fince  no  other  animal  of  the  forefl 
is  fo  naturally  benevolent  and  gentle  ; equally  mindful  of 
benefits  as  fenfible  of  negled,  he  con  trad  s a friendfhip  for 
his  keeper,  and  obeys  him  even  beyond  his  capacity. 

In  India,  where  they  were  at  one  time  employed  in 
launching  flips,  a particular  elephant  was  direded"  to  force 
a very  large  veffel  into-  the  water  : the  work  proved  fupcrior 
to  its  ttrength,  but  not  to  its  endeavours  ; which,  however, 
the  keeper  affeded  to  defpife.  tc  Take  away,”  fays  be, 
“ that  lazy  beaft,  and  bring  another  better  fitted  for  fcrvicc.”. 
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The  poor  animal  inftantly  upon  this  redoubled  its  efforts? 
fractured  .its  fcull,  and  died  upon  the  fpot. 

In  Deli,  an  elephant,  palling  along  the  flreets,  put  his 
trunk  into  a tailor’s  fhop,  where  feveral  people  were  at 
work.  One  of  the  perfons  of  the  {hop,  defirous  of  fome 
amufement,  pricked  the  animal’s  trunk  with  his  needle,  and 
feemcd  highly  delighted  with  this  flight  punifhment.  The 
elephant,  however,  pafTed  on  without  any  immediate  figns 
of  refentment;  but  coming  to  a puddle  filled  with  dirty 
water,  he  filled  his  trunk,  returned  to  the  fhop,  and  fpurted 
the  contents  over  all  the  finery  upon  which  the  tailors  were 
then  employed. 

An  elephant  in  Adfmeer,  which  often  palTed  through  the 
bazer  or  market,  ? s he  went  by  a certain  herb-woman,  al- 
ways received  from  her  a mouthful  of  greens.  Being  one 
day  feized  with  a periodical  fit  of  madnefs,  he  broke  hi3 
fetters,- and  running  through  the  market,  put  the  crowd  to 
flight,  and,  among  others,  this  woman,  who  in  her  hafle 
forgot  a little  child  at  her  flail.  The  elephant  reeolledling 
the  fpot  where  his  benefadlrefs  was  accuflomed  to  fit,  took 
lip  the' infant  gently  in  his  trunk,  and  conveyed  it  to  a place 
of  fafety. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  cuftomary  to  hunt  thofe 
animals  for  the  fake  of  their  teeth.  Three  horfemen,  well 
mounted,  and  armed  with  launces  attack  the  elephant  alter- 
nately, each  relieving  the  other,  as  they  fee  their  companion 
prefied,  till  the  bead  is  fubdued.  Three  Dutchmen,  brothers, 
who  had  made  large  fortunes  by  this  bufinefs,  determined 
to  retire  to  Europe,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours ; 
but  they  refolved,  one  day  before  they  went,  to  have  a laft 
chafe,  by  way  of  amufement : they  met  with  their  game, 
and  began  their  attack  in  the  ufual  manner*,  hut,  unfor- 
tunately, one  ©f  their  horfes  falling,  happened  to  fling  his 
rider,  the  enraged  elephant  inftantiy  feized  the  unhappy 
huntfman  with  his  trunk,  flung  him  up  to  a vafl  height  in 
the  air,  and  received  him  upon  one  of  his  tufks  as  he  fell ; 
and  then  turning  towards  the  other  two  brothers,  as  if  ic 
were  with  an  afpecl  of  revenge  and  infult,  held  out  to  them 
the  impaled  wretch,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  what  produces  the  great  enmity 
between  him  and  mankind  ; but  whether  they  are  (lied,  like 
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the  horns  of  the  deer,  or  whether  the  animal  be  killed  to 
obtain  them,  is  not  yet  perfedfly  known.  All  we  have  as 
yet  certain  is,  that  the  natives  of  Africa,  from  whence  al- 
moil  all  our  ivory  comes,  affure  us,  that  they  find  the 
greatefl  part  of  it  in  their  forefts  ; nor  would,  fay  they,  the. 
teeth  of  an  elephant  recompenle  them  for  their  trouble  and 
danger  in  killing  it : notwithftanding,  the  elephants  which 
are  tamed  by  man,  are  never  known  to  fined  their  tulks ; and 
from  the  hardnefs  of  their  fubltance,  they  feem  no  way  ana- 
logous to  deer’s  horns. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  very  often  found  in  a fofiil 
flate.  Some  years  ago,  two  great  grinding-teeth,  and  part 
of  the  tufk  of  an  elephant,  were  difcovered,  at  the  depth  of 
forty-two  yards,  in  a lead-mine  in  Flintfhire*. 

The  tulks  of  the  Mammouth,  fo  often  found  fofiil 
in  Siberia,  and  which  are  converted  to  the  purpofes  of 
ivory,  are  generally  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  elephant : how- 
ever, the  animal  mult  have  been  much  larger  in  that  coun- 
try than  it  is  found  at  prefent,  as  thofe  tulks  are  often  known 
to  weigh  four  hundred  pounds  ; while  thofe  that  come  from 
Africa  feldom  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Thefe  enor- 
mous tulks  are  found  lodged  in  the  Tandy  banks  of  the  Sibe- 
rian rivers ; and  the  natives  pretend  that  they  belong  to  an 
animal  which  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  elephant. 

There  have  lately  been  difcovered  feveral  enormous  Ikele- 
tons,  five  or  fix  feet  beneath  the  furface,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  not  remote  from  the  river  Miume  in  America,  feveu 
hundred  miles  from  the  fea-coaft.  Some  of  the  tulks  are 
near  feven  feet  long ; one  foot  nine  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  bafe,  and  one  foot  near  the  point  ; the  cavity  at  the 
root  or  bafe,  nineteen  inches  deep.  Befides  their  fize,  there 
are  yet  other  differences : the  tulles  of  the  true  elephant  have 
fometimes  a very  flight  lateral  bend;  thefe  have  a larger 
twill,  or  fpiral  curve,  towards  the  fmaller  end  : but  the  great 
and  fpecific  difference  con  fills  in  the  lhape  of  the  grinding- 
teeth  ; which,  in  thefe  newly  found,  are  falhioned  like  the 
teeth  of  a carnivorous  animal ; not  flat  and  ribbed  tranfverfeiy 
on  their  furface,  like  thofe  of  the  modern  elephant,  but  fur- 
nilhed  with  a double  row  of  high  and  conic  procefi'es,  as  if 
intended  to  maftieate,  not  to  grind  their  food.  A third  dif- 

* Pennant's  Synopfis,"  p.  co. 
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ference  is  in  the  thigh-bone,  which  is  of  a great  difpropor- 
tionable  thicknefs  to  that  of  the  elephant;  and  has  alfo  fome 
other  anatomical  variations.  Thefe  foflil  bones  have  been 
alio  found  in  Peru  and  the  Brazils;  and,  when  cut  and  po- 
iifhed  by  the  workers  in  ivory,  appear,  in  every  refpedt  fimi- 
iar.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hunter  that  they  muff  have  be- 
longed to  a larger  animal  than  the  elephant ; and  differing 
from  it,  in  being  carnivorous.  But  as  yet  this  formidable 
creature  has  evaded  our  fearch ; and  if,  indeed,  fucli  an  ani- 
mal exifis,  it  is  happy  for  man  that  it  keeps  at  a diftance ; 
hnce  what  ravage  might  not  be  expected  from  a creature, 
endued  with  more  than  the  ftrength  of  the  elephant,  and  all 
£he  rapacity  of  the  tiger  l 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  RHINOCEROS. 

JSi  EXT  to  the  elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  is  the  moft  power- 
ful of  animals.  It  is  ufually  found  twelve  feet  long,  from 
the  tin  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail ; from  fix  to 
feven  feet  high  ; and  the  circumference  of  its  body  is  nearly 
equal  to  its  length.  It  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  elephant 
in  bulk  : and  if  it  appears  much  fmaller  to  the  eye,  the  rea- 
fon  is,  that  its  legs  are  much  fhorter.  Words  can  convey 
but  a very  confufed  idea  of  this  animal’s  fhape  ; and  yet 
there  are  few  fo  remarkably  formed  : its  head  is  furnifhed 
with  an  horn,  growing  from  the  fnout,  fometimes  three 
feet  and  a half  long  ; and  but  for  this,  that  part  would  have 
the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a hog  ; the  upper  lip,  how- 
eve^  is  much  longer  in  proportion,  ends  in  a point,  is  very 
pliable,  ferves  to  colled!  its  food,  and  deliver  it  into  the 
mouth  : the  ears  are  large,  erect,  and  pointed  ; the  eyes 
are  fmall  and  piercing ; the  Ikin  is  naked,  rough,  knotty, 
and,  lying  upon  the  body  in  folds,  after  a very  peculiar 
fafhion  : there  are  two  folds,  very  remarkable  ; one  above 
the  fhoulders,  a»d  another  over  the  rump  : the  Ikin,  which 
is  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  is  fo  thick  as  to  turn  the  edge  of 
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a fcymitar,  and  to  refill  a mufket-ball : the  belly  hangs  low; 
the  legs  are  ffiert,  ftrong  and  thick,  and  the  hoofs  divided 
into  three  parts,  each  pointing  forward. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  animal  that  appears 
chiefly  formidable  from  the  horn  growing  from  its  fnout ; 
and  formed  rather  for  war,  than  with  a propenfity  to  en- 
gage. This  horn,  is  fom.etimes  found  from  three  to  three 
feet  and  a half  long  growing  from  the  folid  bone,  and  fo 
difpofed,  as  to  be  managed  to  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is 
compofed  of  the  molt  folid  fubftance  ; and  pointed  fo  as  to 
inflift  the  molt  fatal  wounds.  The  elephant,  the  boar,  or 
the  buffalo,  are  obliged  to  ftrike  tranfverfely  with  their 
weapons  ; but  the  rhinoceros  employs  all  his  force  with 
every  blow  : fo  that  the  tiger  will  more  willingly  attack  any 
other  animal  of  the  forelt,  than  one  whofe  ffrength  is  fo 
jultly  employed.  Indeed,  there  is  no  force  which  this  ter- 
rible animal  has  to  apprehend : defended,  on  every  fide,  by 
a thick  horny  hide,  which  the  claws  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger 
are  unable  to  pierce,  and  armed  before  with  a weapon  that 
even  the  elephant  does  not  choofe  to  oppofe.  The  mifiioners 
allure  us,  that  the  elephant  is  often  found  dead  in  the  forelts, 
pierced  with  the  horn  of  a rhinoceros  ; and  though  it  looks 
like  wifdom  to  doubt  whatever  they  tell  us,  yet  I cannot 
help  giving  credit  to  what  they  relate  on  this  occafion,  par- 
ticularly when  confirmed  by  Pliny.  The  combat  between 
thefe  two,  the  mo{t  formidable  animals  of  the  forelt,  mull 
be  very  dreadful.  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  willing  to 
try  their  ftrength,  actually  eppofed  them  to  each  other  ; and 
the  elephant  was  defeated. 

But  though  the  rhinoceros  is  thus  formidable  by  nature, 
yet  imagination  has  not  failed  to  exert  itfelf,  in  adding  to 
its  terrors.  The  feent  is  faid  to  be  molt  exquifite  ; and  it  is 
affirmed  that  it  contorts  with  the  tiger.  It  is  reported  alfo, 
that  when  it  has  overturned  a man,  or  any  other  animal,  it 
continues  to  lick  the  flelh  quite  from  the  bone  with  its 
tongue,  which  is  {aid  to  be  extremely  rough.  All  this, 
however,  is  fabulous : the  feent,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
expanfion  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
a hog,  which  we  know  to  -be  indifferent ; it  keeps  company 
with  the  tiger,  only  becaufe  they  both  frequent  watery 
places  in  the  burning  climates  where  they  are  bred  ; and  as 
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.to  its  rough  tongue,  that  is  fo  far  from  the  truth,  that  n<? 
animal  of  near  its  fize  has  fo  foft  a one.  <c  I have  often  felt 
it  myfeif,^  fays  Ladvocat,  in  his  defcription  of  this  animal  5 
“ it  is  frnooth,  foft,  and  fatal]*  like  that  of  a dogj  and  to  the  feel 
it  appears  as  if  one  palled  the  hand  over  velvet,  I have  often 
ieen  it  lick  a young  man’s  face  who  kept , it  and  both  feemed 
pleafed  with  the  adlion.” 

The  rhinocerous  which  was  {hewn  at  London  in  1739, 
and  defcribed  by  Dodlor  Parfons,  had  been  fent  from  Ben- 
gal. Though  it  was  very  young,  not  being  above  two  years 
old,  yet  the  charge  of  his  carriage  and  food  from  India,  cod; 
near  a thoufand  pounds.  It  was  fed  with  rice,  fugar,  and 
hay  : it  was  daily  fupplied  with  feven  pounds  of  rice,  mixed 
with  three  of  fugar,  divided  into  three  portions  •,  it  was  gi- 
ven great  quantities  of  hay  and  grafs,  which  it  chiefly  pre- 
ferred j its  drink  was  water,  which  it  took  in  great  quantities. 
It  was  of  a gentle  difpofition,  and  permitted  itfelf  to  be 
touched  and  handled  by  all  vifitors,  never  attempting  mif- 
chief,  except  when  abufed,  or  when  hungry  ; in  fuch  a 
cafe,  there  was  no  method  of  appeafing  its  fury,  but  by  giv-x 
sng  it  fomething  to  eat.  When  angry,  it  would  jump  up  againft 
the  walls  of  its  room,'  with  great  violence  ; and  made  many 
efforts  to  efcape,  but  feldom  attempted  to  attack  its  keeper, 
and  was  always  fubmiffive  to  his  threats.  It  had  a peculiar 
cry,  fomewhat  a mixture  between  the  grunting  of  a hog, 
and  the  bellowing  of  a calf. 

The  age  of  thefe  animals  is  not  we^l  known  ; it  is  faid  by 
fome,  that  they  bring  forth  at  three  years  old,  and  if  we 
may  reafon  from  analogy,  it  is  probable  they  feldom  live 
till  above  twenty.  That  which  was  {hewn  in  London,  was 
faid  by  its  keeper,  to  be  eighteen  years  old,  and  even  at  that 
age,  he  pretended  to  confider  it  as  a young  one  ; however, 
it  died  {hortly  after,  and  that  probably  in  the  courfe  of 
nature. 

The  rhinoceros  is  a native  of  the  deferts  of  Afia  and  Afri- 
ca, and  is  ufually  found  in  thofe  extenfive  forefts,  that  are 
frequented  by  the  elephant  and  the  lion.  As  it  fubfifts  en- 
tirely upon  vegetable  food,  it  is  peaceful  and  harmlefs  among 
its  fellows  of  the  brute  creation  ; but,  though  it  never  pro- 
vokes to  combat,  it  equally  difdains  to  fly.  It  is  every  way 
fitted  for  war,  but  refts  content  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  it« 
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fecurity.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  prickly  branches  of 
trees,  and  is  feen  to  feed  upon  fuch  thorny  (hrubs  as  would 
be  dangerous  to  other  animals,  either  to  gather  or  to  fwal- 
low.  The  prickly  points  of  thefe,  however,  may  only  ferve 
to  give  a poignant  relifli  to  this  animal’s  palate,  and  may  an- 
fwer  the  fame  grateful  ends  in  feafoning  its  banquet,  that 
fpices  do  in  heightening  ours. 

In  fome- parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Afia,  where  the  natives' 
are  more  defirous  of  appearing  warlike  than  (hewing  them- 
felves  brave,  thefe  animals  are  tamed,  and  led  into  the  held 
to  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy;  but  they  are  always  an  un- 
manageable and  reftive  animal,  and  probably  more  dangerous 
to  the  employers,  than  thofe  whom  they  are  brought  to 
oppofe. 

The  method  of  taking  them,  is  chiefly  watching  them, 
till  they  are  found  either  in  fome  moift  or  marfny  place, 
where,  like  hogs,  they  are  fond  of  fleeping  and  wallowing. 
They  then  deftroy  the  old  one  with  fire  arms  ; for  no  wea- 
pons, that  are  thrown  by  the  force  of  man,  are  capable  of 
entering  this  animal's  hide.  If,  when  the  old  one  is  deftroy- 
ed,  there  happens  to  be  a cub,  they  feize  and  tame  it : thefe 
animals  are  fometimes  taken  in  pit-falls,  covered  with  green 
branches,  laid  in  thofe  paths  which  the  Rhinoceros  makes 
going  from  the  foreft  to  the  river  fide. 

^ There  are  fome  varieties  in  this  animal,  as  in  moil  others; 
fome  of  them  are  found  in  Africa  with  a double  horn,  one 
growing  above  the  other;  this  weapon,  if  confidered  in  it- 
felf,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft,  and  molt  dangerous,  that  Na- 
ture furnilhes  to  any  part  of  the  animal  creation.  The  horn 
rs  entirely  folid,  formed  of  thehardeft  bony  fubftance,  grow- 
ing from  the  upper  maxilary  bone,  by  fo  flrong  an  apophyfe, 
as  feemingly  to  make  but  one  part  with  it.  Many  are  the 
medicinal  virtues  that  are  afcribed  to  this  horn,  when  taken 
in  powder;  but. thefe  qualities  have  been  attributed  to  it, 
■without  any  real  foundation,  and  make  only  a fmall  part  of 
the  many  fables  which  this  extraordinary  animal  has  given- 
rife  to. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMOS. 

The  hippopotamos  is  an  animal  as  large,  and  not  lefs 
formidable  than  the  rhinoceros ; its  legs  are  fhorter,  and  its 
head  rather  more  bulky  than  that  of  the  animal  lad  defcribtd. 
We  have  had  but  few  opportunities  in  Europe  of  examining 
this  formidable  creature  minutely;  its  dimenfions,  however, 
have  been  pretty  well  ascertained,  by  a defcription  given  us 
by  Zerenghi,  an  Italian  Surgeon,  v/ho  procured  one  of  them 
to  be  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile.  By  his  account 
it  appears,  that  this  terrrible  animal,  which  chiefly  refldes  in 
the  waters  of  that  river,  is  above  Seventeen  feet  long,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail ; above 
fixteen. feet  in  circumference  round  the  body,  and  above 
feven  feet  high:  the  head  is  near  four  feet  long,  and  above 
nine  feet  in  circumference.  The  jaws  open  about  two  feet 
wide,  and  the  cutting-teeth,  of  which  it  hath  four  in  each 
jaw,  are  above  a foot  long. 

Its  feet,  in  fome  meafure,  referable  thofe  of  the  elephant, 
and  are  divided  into  four  parts.  The  tail  is  Tbort,  flat,  and 
pointed  ; the  hide  is  amazingly  thick,  and  though  not  capa- 
ble of  turning  a mulket  bail,  is  impenetrable  to  the  blow  of 
a fabre ; the  body  is  covered  over  with  a few  Scattered  hairs 
of  a whitifli  colour.  The  whole  figure  of  the  animal  is 
fomething  between  that  of  an  cx  and  a hog,  and  its  cry  is 
fomething  between  the  bellowing  of  the  one,  and  the  grunt- 
ing of  the  other. 

This  animal,  however,  'though  fo  terribly  furniihed  for 
war,  Seems  no  way  difpofed  to  make  ufe  of  its  prodigious 
Strength  againft  an  equal  enemy ; it  chiefly  refldes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa  ; the  Nile,  the 
Niger,  and  the  Zara;  there  it  leads,  an  indolent  kind  of  life, 
and  Seems  Seldom  difpofed  for  a&ion,  except  when  excited 
by  the  calls  of  hunger.  Upon  Such  cccafions,  three  or  four 
of  them  are  often  feen  at  the  bottom  of  a river,  near  Some 
eataratt,  forming  a kind  of  line,  and  Seizing  upon  Such  fifh 
as  are  forced  down  by  the  violence  of  the  dream.  la  that 
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element  they  purfue  their  prey  with  great  fwiftnefs  and  per- 
feverance ; they  fwim  with  much  force,  and  remain  at  the 
bottom  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  without  rifing  to  take 
breath.  They  traverfe  the  bottom  of  the  dream,  as  if  walk- 
ing upon  land,  and  make  a terrible  devadation  where  they 
find  plenty  of  prey.  But  it  often  happens,  that  this  ani- 
mal’s fifliy  food  is  not  fupplied  in  fufncient  abundance,  it  is 
then  forced  to  come  upon  land,  where  it  is  an  awkward  and 
unwieldy  dranger  it  moves  but  flowly,  and,  as  it  feldoin 
forfakes  the  margin  of  the  river,  it  finks  at  every  dep  it 
takes  ; fometimes,  however,  it  is  forced,  by  famine,  up  in- 
to the  higher  grounds,  where  it  commits  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  plantations  of  the  helplefs  natives,  who  fee  their 
pofleffions  dedroyed,  without  daring  to  refid  their  invader. 
Their  chief  method  is  by  lighting  fires,  driking  drums,  and 
railing  a cry  to  frighten  it  back  to  its  favourite  element ; and 
as  it  is  extremely  timorous  upon  land,  they  generally  fucceed 
in  their  endeavours.  But  if  they  happen  to  wound,  or 
otherways  irritate  it  too  clofely,  it  then  becomes  formidable 
to  all  that  oppofe  it : it  overturns  whatever  it  meets,  and 
brings  forth  all  its  drength,  which  it  feemed  not  to  have 
difeovered  before  that  dangerous  occafion.  It  pofiefies  the 
fame  inoffen five  difpofition  in  its  favourite  element,  that  it 
is  found  to  have  upon  land  ; it  is  never  found  to  attack  the 
mariners  in  their  boats  as  they  go  up  or  down  the  dream  ; 
but  fhould  they  inadvertently  drike  agaiud  it,  or  otherwife 
didurb  its  repofe,  there  is  much  danger  of  fending  them  at 
once  to  the  bottom.  <c  I have  feen,”  fays  a mariner,  as  we 
find  it  in  Dampier,  “one  of  thefe.  animals  open  its  jaws,  and 
feizing  any  boat,  between  his  teeth,  at  once  bite  and  fink  it 
to  the  bottom.  I have  feen  it,  upon  another  occafion,  place 
itfelf  under  one  of  our  boats,  and,  rifing  under  it,  oyerfet  it, 
with  fix  men  who  were  in  it ; who,  however,  happily  re- 
ceived no  other  injury.”  Such  is  the  great  drength  of  this 
animal ; and  from  hence,  probably,  the  imagination  has 
been  willing  to  match  it  in  combat  againd  others  more 
fierce,  and  equally  formidable.  The  crocodile  and  ffiark  have 
been  faid  to  engage  with  it,  and  yield  an  eafy  victory  j but 
as  the  (hark  is  only  found  at  fea,  and  the  hippopotamos  ne- 
Var  ventures  beyond  the  mouth  of  frefh-water  rivers,  it  is 
mod  probable  that  thefe  engagements  never  occurred  ; it 
fometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  the  princes  of  Africa  aroufe 
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diem  (elves  with  combats,  on  their  frefli-water  ’lakes,  betwfceff 
this  and  other  formidable  animals  ; but  whether  the  rhino-* 
ceros  or  the  crocodile  are  of  this  number,  we  have  not  been 
particularly  informed.  If  this  animal  be  attacked  at  land, 
and  finding  itfelf  incapable  of  vengeance  from  the  fwiftnefs 
of  its  ^hemv,  it  immediately  returns  to  the  river,  where  it 
plunges  in  head  foremoft,  and  after  a fhort  time  rifes  to  the 
furface,  loudly  bellowing,  either  to  invite  or  intimidate  the 
enemy  ; blit  though  the  Negroes  will  venture  to  attack  the 
(hark  or  the  crocodile,  in  their  natural  element,  and  there 
dcflroy  them,  they  are  too  well  apprifed  of  the  force  of  the 
hippopotamos  to  engage  it ; this  animal,  therefore,  conti- 
nues the  uncontrouled  mailer  of  the  river,  and  all  others  fly 
from  its  approach,  and  become  an  eafy  prey. 

As  the  hippopotamos  lives  upon  fifh  and  vegetables,  fo  it 
is  probable  the  flefn  of  terreftrial  animals  may  be  equally 
grateful : the  natives  of  Africa  aflert,  that  it  has  often  been 
found  to  devour  children  and  other  creatures  that  it  was  able 
to  furprife  upon  land  ; yet  it  moves  but  (lowly,  almoft  every 
creature,  endued  with  a common  (hare  of  fwiftnefs,  is  able 
to  efcape  it ; and  this  animal,  therefore,  feldom  ventures 
from  the  river  fide,  but  when  preiTed  by  the  neceflities  of 
hunger,  or  of  bringing  forth  its  young. 

The  female  always  Comes  upon  land  to  bring  forth,  and  it 
is  fuppofed  that  (lie  feldom  produces  above  one  at  a time. — 
Upon  this  occafion,  thefe  animals  are  particularly  timorous, 
and  dread  the  approach  of  a terreftrial  enemy ; the  inftant 
the  parent  hears  the  flighted  noife,  it  dafhes  into  the  dream, 
and  the  young  one  is  feen  to  follow  it  with  equal  alacrity. 

The  young  ones  are  faid  to  be  excellent  eating  ; but  the 
Negroes,  to  whom  nothing  that  has  life  comes  amifs,  find  an 
equal  delicacy  in  the  old.  Dr.  Pococke  has  feen  their  flefti 
fold  in  the  (hambles,  like  beef;  and  it  is  faid,  that -their 
bread,  in  particular,  is  as  delicate  eating  as  veal.  As  for  the 
reft,  thefe  animals  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  as  they 
produce  very  fad,  their  flefh  might  fupply  the  countries 
where  they  are  found,  could  thofe  barbarous  regions  pro- 
duce more  expert  huntfmen.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  this  creature,  which  was  once  in  fuch  plenty  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  now  wholly  unknown  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  that  river,  except 
above  the  cataracts* 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE  CAMELOPARD. 

^V^ERE  we  to  be  told  of  an  animal  fo  tall,  that  a man  on 
horfeback  could,  with  eafe,  ride  under  its  belly,  without 
ftoopmg,  we  fliould  hardly  give  credit  to  the  relation ; yet 
of  this  extraordinary  fize  is  the  camelopard,  an  animal  that 
inhabits  the  deferts  of  Africa,  and  the  accounts  of  which  are 
fo  well  afcertained,  that  we  cannot  deny  our  aflent  to  their 
authority.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
this  creature’s  fize,  and  the  oddity  of  its  formation.  It  ex- 
hibits fomewhat  the  fender  fhape  of  the  deer,  or  the  camel, 
but  deftitute  of  their  fymmetry,  or  their  eafy  power  of  mo- 
tion. I he  head  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  the  deer,  with 
two  round  horns,  near  a foot  long,  and  which,  it  is  probable, 
it  filed s as  deer  are  found  to  do ; its  neck  refembles  that  of 
a horfe  *,  its  legs  and  feet  thofe  of  the  deer  ; but  with  this 
extraordinary  difference,  that  the  fore-legs  are  near  twice  as 
long  as  the  hinder.  As  thefe  creatures  have  been  found 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  ten  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  fhoulder,  fo  allowing  three  feet  for  the  depth  of  the 
body,  feven  feet  remains,  which  is  high  enough  to  admit  a 
man  mounted  upon  a middle-fized  horfe.  The  hinder  part, 
however,  is  much  lower,  fo  that  when  the  animal  appears 
Handing,  and  at  refi,  it  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
dog  fitting,  and  this  formation  of  its  legs,  gives  it  an  awk- 
ward and  a laborious  motion  ; which,  though  fwift,  mufl 
yet  be  tirefome.  For  this  reafon,  the  camelopard  is  an  a nU 
mal  very  rarely  found,  and  only  finds  refuge  in  the  mofl  in- 
ternal defert  regions  of  Africa.  The  dimenfions  of  a young 
one,  as  they  were  accurately  taken  by  a perfon  who  exa- 
mined its  fkin,  that  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  were  found  to  be  as  follow  : the  length  of  the  head 
was  one  foot  eight  inches ; the  height  of  the  fore-leg,  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  (boulder,  was  ten  feet j from 
the  fhoulder  to  the  top  of  the  head  was  feven  ; the  height 
of  the  hind-leg  was  eight  feet  five  inches  3 and  from  the  top 
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of  the  fho  alder  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail  was  juft  feven  feet, 
long. 

No  animal  either  from  its  difpofition,  or  its  formation, 
feems  lefs  fitted  for  a ftate  of  natural  hoftility ; its  horns 
are  blunt,  and  even  knobbed  at  the  ends ; its  teeth  are  made 
entirely  for  vegetable  pafture  ; its  fkin  is  beautifully  fpeck- 
led  with  white  fpots,  upon  a brownifli  ground ; it  is  ti- 
morous and  harmlefs,  and,  notwithftanding  its  great  fize, 
rather  flies  from,  than  refifts  the  flighted  enemy  ; it  par- 
takes very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  camel,  which  it  fo 
nearly  refembles ; it  lives  entirely  upon  vegetables,  and 
when  grazing,  is  obliged  to  fpread  its  fore-legs  very  wide,  in 
order  to  reach  its  pafture  ; its  motion  is  a kind  of  pace,  two 
legs  on  each  fide  moving  at  the  fame  time,  whereas  in  other 
animals  they  move  tranfverfely.  It  often  lies  down  with  its 
belly  to  the  earth,  and,  like  the  camel,  has  a callous  fub- 
ftance  upon  its  bread,  which,  when  repofed,  defends  it 
from  injury.  This  animal  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
has  been  very  rarely  feen  in  Europe.  One  of  them  was  fent 
from  the  Eaft  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,*  in  the  year 
1559  j but  they  have  often  been  feen  tame  at  Grand  Cairo 
in  Egypt  5 and,  I am  told,  there  are  two  there  at  prefent. — *' 
When  ancient  Rome  was  in  its  fplendour,  Pompey  exhi- 
bited at  one  time,  no  lefs  than  ten  upon  the  theatre.  It  was 
the  barbarous  pleafure  of  the  people,  at  that  time,  to  fee  the 
moft  terrible,  and  the  molt  extraordinary  animals  produced 
in  combat  again  ft  each  other.  The  lion,  the  lynx,  the 
tiger,  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamos,  were  all  let  loofe 
promifeuoufly,  and  were  feen  to  inflidt  indiferiminate  de« 
ftrudlion. 
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